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PARTI 

GAUDIYA VAISHNAVISM 



INTRODUCTION 

I was introduced to Gaudiya Vaishnavism in 1972. At that time I had 
been searching for religious "Truth" for several years and conclud- 
ed that I was particularly interested in the East. All the major reli- 
gions, I realized, came from that part of the world. Even the so-called 
Western religions — all originated east of my native Brooklyn, and then 
e. More, I wanted to know the source of religious ttuth. Islam, originat- 
ing with Mohammed, was only 1,300 years old, and Christianity went back 
i inly to Christ. Judaism began around 4,500 years ago, with Abraham, and 
Buddhism is some 2,000 years after that, arising with the appearance of 
Si< U lhartha Gautama. But here's something that really intrigued me: Hin- 
duism's origins simply can't be traced to a particular point in time, nor 
does it have a "founder" in the sense that those other religions do. 

I soon discovered that Hinduism is an umbrella term for numerous 
religious traditions, such as Shaktism, Shaivism, and, yes, Vaishnavism. 
Since I was introduced to this latter tradition by one of its most accom- 
plished and pure adherents, His Divine Grace A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swa- 
mi Prabhupada, I became especially enamored with Vaishnavism and its 
teachings. This fascination increased when I realized that Vaishnavism 
was identified as Sanatana Dharma, or "the eternal function of the 
soul." This was exactly what I was looking for. I wasn't interested in one 
religion as opposed to another, or the sectarian form of belief that cre- 
pes one-upmanship and war. Rather, I was looking for the essential 
thread that ties all religion together, the mystical truth that fosters love, 
i onipassion, and understanding. What I wanted was the science of God 
consciousness. 

As I started to practice and study, I found that the origins and philosophi- 
( ;il underpinnings of the tradition were a lot more complex than I had ini- 
tially thought, and so I became involved in the academic study of religion 
in general and that of Vaishnavism in particular. In due course, I published 
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a book of conversations with leading scholars in the field, Vahnavism: Con- 
temporary Scholars Discuss the Gaudiya Tradition (New York: FOLK Books, 
1992; reprint, New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1994). This book led to the 
creation of a scholarly journal, The Journal ofVaishnava Studies (JVS), which 
is now the leading academic resource for scholars of Vaishnavism around 
the world. Its articles are used in Hindu-related courses at universities as 
prestigious as Yale, Harvard, Cambridge, and Oxford, and diey are cited by 
every major scholar in the field, both in their published works and as refer- 
ences for students to pursue higher studies. 

Each issue is book-length and thematic, with scholars of Vaishnavism and 
Vaishnava scholars — tremendously gifted researchers, writers, linguists, 
philosophers, and historians — contributing regularly. Subjects covered 
range from goddesses in the Vaishnava tradition to famous temples from 
ancient times to the present; from Vedic texts, like die Upanishads, to the 
Bhagavad-gita, and regional-language works of latter-day Vaishnavism; from 
biographical sketches of important sages to translations of short texts and 
explorations of mystical states. 

Since my own particular interest is Gaudlya Vaishnavism, even moreso 
than Vaishnavism in general, I have naturally, over the years, sought out 
Gaudiya Vaishnava perspectives for JVS (with more enthusiasm, I admit, 
than those covering other forms of Vaishnavism) . Whether our focus was on 
Ramanuja's tradition, Madhva's, the study of ethics in Vaishnava thinking, 
the Bhdgavata Purdna, or what have you, I was always interested in finding 
scholars who would contribute articles from the Gaudiya point of view. 
However, since these articles were printed alongside others (with the excep- 
tion of Volume 5, Number 1, focusing on the Gaudiya tradition), I thought 
it useful to create a single volume that includes the best of our Gaudiya 
essays, along with a culminating section on the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) , which is Gaudiya Vaishnavism's most visi- 
ble manifestation in the modern world. Most of these latter essays are taken 
from JVS, Volume 6, Number 2, which focused on ISKCON. Thus, the vol- 
ume you now hold in your hands is the best of JVS, at least in relation to 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu's brand ofVaishnava thought. 

Part I will deal with Gaudiya Vaishnavism as it is traditionally understood 
and Part II with ISKCON. The essays begin widi my own overview of die 
Gaudiya tradition, entitled, "The Meaning of Gaudiya Vaishnavism," and is 
followed by Norvin Hein's now classic article on Sri Chaitanya and the the- 
ology of the holy name, so central to Vaishnava thought. After this, to bring 
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ilw point home, as it were, is Acyutananda Dasa's article on chanting as 
Nell. What Hein's article did for the academic community, Acyutananda' s 
ilu I tor the society of Gaudiya devotees in the West. 

In >m this we move to Howard Resnick's (Hrdayananda Goswami's) thor- 
ough look at the Bhagavad-gita, which establishes Krishna as the Supreme 
l*i sonality of Godhead, at least in terms of scriptural evidence. The other 
1 1 n | m >rtant Vaishnava scripture is the Bhagavata Purana (Srimad Bhdgavatam) , 
.md Barbara Holdrege shows in her paper how highly regarded this text 
really is. She shows that, for Vaishnavas, this work is actually sruti — that is to 
-..IV, ii is hailed as being among the most sacred of revealed scriptures. This 
truth is brought further in the next paper, written by Travis Chilcott, who 
KTgues, on the basis of Krishnadasa Kaviraja Goswami's Sri Caitanya-ca- 
rit&mrta, one of the tradition's essential texts, that the Bhagavatam is, in- 
■ teed, the best of all scriptures. 

A new direction is taken by June McDaniel, who shows convincing paral- 
lels between Gaudiya Vaishnavism and Catholic mysticism, especially in 
illation to love poetry and enhanced states of spiritual ecstasy. The science 
i >l such ecstasy is then analytically broken down by Neal Delmonico, who 
looks at Rupa Goswami's Bhakti-Rasa Theory, which is at the heart of the 
devotional process inaugurated by Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. The love and 
i levotion that is analyzed in the Bhakti-Rasa theory is experienced, on a practi- 
cal level, by the highest devotees of the Lord, most notably, the gopis, the 
cowherd maidens of Vraja, whose very purpose for being is Krishna Him- 
self. Their high level of devotion is studied in Eric Huberman's article and 
elaborated upon in the one that follows — Graham Schweig's analysis of the 
Rdsa-lild Pancadhyava, or the five chapters of the Bhdgavatam dealing with 
i lie Round Dance of Sri Krishna and the gopis, in which transcendent love 
reaches its most intense manifestation. 

To understand this love in a more intimate way, two articles look at the 
person who loves Krishna most: Sri Radha. It is she who embodies spiritual 
devotion like no other. As Krishna's female half, she is God in softer form, 
as perfect devotee. Ravindra Svarupa Dasa offers a deeply philosophical 
look at Radha, along with her unique status as Krishna's supreme devotee 
and how this impacts on the life and identity of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, 
who, according to Gaudlya doctrine, is actually Radha and Krishna in one 
form. This is followed by Donna WulfFs in-depth treatment of Radha as she 
appears in the plays of Rupa Goswami, revealing still more intimate sides of 
her personality. Finally, Jason D. Fuller brings us into the world of Bhakti- 
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vinode Thakura, a great saint and intellectual of the nineteenth-century 
Gaudiya tradition. Bhaktivinode's engagement of modernity and practical 
devotion inform all aspects of Vaishnavism in the contemporary world. The 
exploration of this personality and his teachings, of course, will act as a 
segue to Part II, which is about ISKCON. 

As a side note, Gaudiya Vaishnavas accept all genuinely spiritual revela- 
tion as true, especially those coming from the various Vaishnava lineages. 
This was the teaching of Bhaktivinode, mentioned above. In his classic work, 
Sri Navadvipa-Dhama-Maliatmya (Chapter 16), he writes that Lord Chaitanya 
accepted two principles from each of the four sampradayas, or lineages, and 
incorporated them into his own. From the Sri-sampradaya, he embraced the 
concept of unalloyed devotion, tiiat is, service to God that is free from 
unnecessary action (karma) and knowledge (jnana); he also appreciated Ra- 
manuja's idea of service to devotees (bhakta-jana-seua) . From the Brahma- 
sampradaya, Lord Chaitanya appreciated the complete defeat of Mayavada, 
or impersonalist, philosophy {kevald-advaita-nirasana) as well as worship of 
the deity of Krishna, understanding it to be eternal and nondifferent from 
the Lord in the spiritual world (krma-rnurti-sevana) . The Rudra-sampradaya 
offered the world the conception of total dependence on Krishna (tadiya- 
sarvasva-bhava) and the path of spontaneous devotional service (raga-marga) , 
while the Kumara-sampradaya advocated taking exclusive shelter of Ra- 
dhika (ekanta radhikasraya) , the female Absolute, and the exalted mood of 
the gopis love for Sri Krishna (gopi-bhdva) . 

Thus, Gaudiya Vaishnavism, according to Bhaktivinode, is like the cap on 
the Vaishnava tradition, including and encompassing the best of all that 
had come before. I initially sensed this as I became involved in the academ- 
ic study of Vaishnavism, and perhaps it is why my appreciation for this eso- 
teric spiritual tradition runs so deeply in my heart. Even though, following 
Bhaktivinode, I appreciate and encourage all genuine spiritual pursuits, 
and even though I especially revere all forms of Vaishnavism — from Ram- 
anuja's Srivaishnava tradition to its numerous latter-day derivatives — the 
Gaudiya Vaishnava-sampradaya, for me, will always be front and center. 

— Steven J. Rosen 

(Special note to readers: Since the majority of these papers have appeared 
in prior issues of JVS, the formatting and style is inconsistent, with diacritics, 
phonetic spelling, bibliography, and so on, varying from article to article.) 



THE MEANING OF GAUDlYA VAISNAVISM: 
A THEOLOGICAL STATEMENT 



Steven J. Rosen 



|he religious path known as Vaisnavism can be described as devo- 



tion to Krsna, Rama, Visnu, or any of his divine incarnations. It is 



* seen by its adherents as a type of monotheism in which worship 
of a personal God is the focus. In sheer numbers, it prevails as the lead- 
ing religious system over Saivism, Saktism, and the many other paths 
commonly associated with Hindu dharma. 1 

There are ancient scriptural texts that form the basis of this religion: the 
Vedas, the Puranas, the Mahabharata (including the Bhagavad-gita) , the Ra- 
mayana, and the writings of the great ac&ryas. Some of these texts date back 
to at least the second century B.C., with an oral tradition that goes back to 
antiquity. Vaisnavism is known as sanatoria dharma, or "the eternal function 
of the soul," and it is also referred to as bhakti-yoga, or "the devotional path 
through which one can link with the supreme." The religion of Vaisnavism 
is expressed in various ways throughout the Indian subcontinent. 

One such expression is Gaudlya Vaisnavism. This is a form of the religion 
that began in sixteenth-century Bengal with the great avatara/ saint Sri 
Caitanya Mahaprabhu (1486-1533), but which participates in the much 
older form of the tradition. It is called gaudiya because Sri Caitanya pro- 
claimed his mission in the region that was then known as Gaudadesa. This 
extended throughout the southern side of the Himalayan Mountains and 
the northern part of the Vindhya Hills, which is called Aryavarta, or the 
land of the Aryans. This portion of India is divided into five parts or pro- 
vinces: Sarasvata (Kashmir and the Punjab), Kanyakubja (Uttar Pradesh, 
including the modern city of Lucknow), Madhya-gauda (Madhya Pradesh), 
Maithila (Bihar and part of Bengal), and Utkala (a portion of Bengal and 
.mofOrissa). 2 
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The celebrated ancient capital of Gaudadesa, or Gauda, was situated in 
what is now the modern district of Maldah. The seat of the Sena dynasty, 
this capital was eventually transferred to the ninth or central island on the 
western side of the Ganges at Navadvipa, which is now known as Mayapura 
(altiiough at that time it was called Gaudapura). 3 Caitanya Mahaprabhu 
appear ed in that area, and so Gaudiya Vaisnavism naturally took on that 
nomenclature to commemorate the event. 

There are scholars, however, who argue that since the term "Gaudiya" 
refers only to Bengal or Gaudadesa, it is inappropriate to use it as a name 
for the religious tradition itself. The ideological aspect of Gaudiya Vais- 
navism, they say, extends beyond the designated parameters of Gaudadesa, 
and so they prefer to call the tradition "Caitanya Vaisnavism" or "Caitanya- 
ite Vaisnavism," which is apparently more accurate in the sense that the 
religion is based on the inspiration and teaching of Sri Caitanya — not on a 
geographical location. 

Addressing this objection, there is a scholarly contingent who have point- 
ed out that there is a material Gauda (the land in and around Bengal) and 
a spiritual one — Gauda mandala — which is the "sacred space" of the same 
area. This conception is reinforced by the etymology of the word "Gaudi- 
ya," for the primary noun, gueia (anglicized as gur) , which literally refers to 
molasses, or sweetness, can be extended to the adjective gaiujn, the name of 
the country associated with Gaudiya Vaisnavism. This is a grammatical, 
poetic, and even spiritual derivation, since Gaudiya Vaisnavism is viewed by 
its practitioners as the culmination of a long spiritual evolution, like the 
proverbial icing on the cake. Adherents consider Gaudiya Vaisnavism the 
cap on the Vai§nava tradition — it adds the necessary "sweetness" to an al- 
ready delicious recipe. The secret ingredient, say the Gaudiyas, is Sri 
Radha, for it is her sweet devotion to Krsna that embodies the essence of 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism. Her madhu-sneha, or honey-like love, was not fully 
revealed before the time of Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu. 

Rabindranath Tagore and others have written about the profusion with 
which sugarcane grows in Bengal, and that the sweetness of that region 
overflows into many aspects of everyday life, not least in the indigenous reli- 
gion. 4 Writers such as Tagore are quick to point out that Gaudiya Vaisnav- 
ism, unlike other forms of Vaisnavism, emphasizes mddhurya, 5 or the sweet 
love of God, as opposed to aisvarya, or God's majesty. Consequently, the 
title "Gaudiya" has deeper implications than one might at first suspect. 
Ordinary or conventional understanding (sdmdnya) of terms such as 
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I iau(Jiya tells only one side of the story; but the tradition gives another per- 
pci i ive, one that is infused with a spiritual sensibility (paramdrthika) . 

\ real Gaudiya Vaisnava, then, is not one who merely lives in Gauda but 
one who lives for gauda: a Gaudiya Vaisnava is one who lives for the sweet- 
ness associated with the love and worship of Radha and Krsna. A Gaudiya 
\ usnava is one who is absorbed in Radha-Krsna and in Caitanya Mahapra- 
bhu. This is eloquently expressed by Krsnadasa Kaviraja Gosvami in his 

I 'iilmna-mritdmrta (Adi-lila, 1.19): 

ei Una thdkura gaudiydke kariydchena atmasat 
e tinera carana vandon, tine mora natha 

The three deities of Vrndavana [Sri-Sri Radha-Madana-mohana, Sri-Sri 
K.idlia-Govinda, and Sri-Sri Radha-Goplnatha] have absorbed the heart 
.iiid soul of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas [followers of Sri Caitanya]. I worship 
their lotus feet, for they are the lords of my heart." 6 According to this verse, 
.1 Gaudiya Vaisnava is one who is atmasat — "surrendered to" or "absorbed 
in" — the three primary forms of Krsna, which are now situated in Vraja and 
[aipura. 

Conceptually, these deities embody sambandha, abhidheya, and prayojana, 
w hich refer, respectively, to one's relationship with the Lord, activities that 
enhance that relationship, and the perfection of that relationship. One 
who becomes absorbed in these activities is a Gaudiya Vaisnava. 

The deity form of Madana-mohana was established by Sanatana Gosvami 
and he is thus the principal teacher of sambandha-jndna; Rupa Gosvami 
< stablished the Govinda deity and so he is the acarya of abhidheya-jnana; Ma- 
dhu Pandita established the worship of the Gopinatha deity, but he shares 
his position as prayojana acarya with Raghunatha dasa Gosvami, who is the 
u acher par excellence of the ultimate mystery: the sweet love of Radha- 
Krsna. 

Gaudiya Vaisnavas perceive the culminating objective of esoteric Vedic 
hymns — and of all religion — as devotional service to Kr§i>a as Madana- 
mohana, Govinda, and Gopinatha. Madana-mohana is glorified as that fea- 
u ire of God that is so indescribably beautiful that he even charms Cupid, 
the god of love; Govinda is the Lord as the pleaser of the senses, and in this 

I I inception he even brings pleasure to the docile cows, who graze peaceful- 
ly in his creation; and Gopinatha gives insight into his internal lild as the 
l< >rd of the gopis, the cowherd girls who are his greatest devotees. 
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According to the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, these three conceptions of the deity 
help the spiritual aspirant progress from the material conception of life to 
the spiritual pursuit — and finally to the perfection of rasa, or one's relation- 
ship with God. This is the goal of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, and its achievement 
coincides with the realization of Caitanya Mahaprabhu as the essence of 
these three deities combined. Mahaprabhu is seen as a saint, as an avatara, 
and as the source of all avataras. To Gaudiya Vaisnavas, he is the combined 
essence of Radha and Krsna. Thus, his place in Vaisnava history is unique. 

This uniqueness has been noted by nonpractitioners as well, and while 
they do not often articulate the exact position of the Gaudiyas, they do 
convey a sense of what Caitanya Mahaprabhu means for those who fol- 
low his path. For example, Christian theologian John Moffitt expressed 
his view of Sri Caitanya in Journey to Gorakhpur: An Encounter with Christ 
Beyond Christianity: 

If I were asked to choose one man in Indian religious history 
who best represents the pure spirit of devotional self-giving, I 
would choose the Vaishnavite saint Chaitanya, whose full name 
in religion was Krishna Chaitanya, or "Krishna Consciousness." 
Of all the saints in recorded history, East or West, he seems to 
me the supreme example of a soul carried away on a tide of 
ecstatic love of God. This extraordinary man, who belongs to the 
rich period beginning with the end of the fourteenth century, 
represents the culmination of the devotional schools that grew 
up around Krishna.. . . 

When he debated with philosophers, Chaitanya could be as 
scholarly as the great teachers, or acharyas, of old — Shankara, 
Raman uja, and Madhva....In his teaching of the path of devo- 
tion to the general public, however, he continued to stress utter 
devotion to the Lord. This devotion was to be developed through 
hearing and singing the name and glories of Krishna, meditating 
on his form and attributes and his life on earth, worshiping him 
in his temples, resigning oneself to his will, trying to do only what 
would please him, serving his devotees, and showing kindness to 
all beings. 

Chaitanya aroused in his followers a flood of passionate love of 
God. As a result, a wave of religious fervor swept over Bengal and 
Orissa. Yet despite the emotionalism his teachings brought 
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about, he himself was extremely strict. He closely watched the 
morals of those who were around him, sternly reproving any 
form of self-indulgence.... Though literally worshiped by thou- 
sands as Krishna himself, he led a simple and even austere life. 

Chaitanya delighted intensely in nature. It is said that, like St. 
Francis of Assisi, he had a miraculous power over wild beasts. His 
life in the holy town of Puri is the story of a man in a state of 
almost continuous spiritual intoxication. Illuminating discourses, 
deep contemplation, moods of loving communion with God, 
were daily occurrences. 7 

Sri Caitanya, with his deep, emotional love for Krsna, revitalized the 
B) .ilmia-Madhva sampradaya, the ancient Vaisnava lineage with which he is 
ii .itlitionally aligned. He gave the sweet joy of love to a ready and waiting 
theistic tradition. This tradition was primed by the great dcdryas, who taught 
their followers to prepare the Lord's plate with awe and reverence, to add 
i lie spices of disciplined life, the herbs of scriptural knowledge, and the 
( ondiments of devotion. But Mahaprabhu's contribution was the sweet love 
of madhurya-rasa. It is this that makes one a true rasika bhakla, a devotional 
connoisseur. And this brings us straight back to our gastronomic meta- 
phor: the guda (gur) conception. When gur is moist and syrupy it is used 
like jam — spread on breads, confections, and cereals. The sweet nectar of 
Sri Caitanya's love for Radha and Krsna and the process he set in place for 
developing that love was spread on the Brahma-Madhva line like the most 
tasty jam, giving the bread of Vaisnavism a new flavor indeed. Through Sri 
( iaitanya, Gaudiya Vaisnavism gave "heart" to a seemingly "heady" religious 
tradition. And it is the heart — more than any other part of the spiritual 
anatomy — to which Gaudiya Vaisnavism speaks. 

But exactly how is Gaudiya Vaisnavism practiced? Singing and dancing 
and chanting the holy name (which will be explained in some depth later) 
is at the center of the Gaudiya Vaisnava process, as is the tendency to en- 
gage in elaborately colorful festivals and feasts of all descriptions. Inner 
meditation, rosary-like chanting (focusing on the name of Krsna) and vari- 
ous forms of asceticism — devotees are generally vegetarian and they avoid 
illicit sex, gambling and intoxication — are a part of their program as well. 
So the Gaudiya Vaisnava is an interesting blend of world-affirming and 
what may externally seem to be world-denying sensibilities; they have been 
( ailed "the aesthetic ascetics" by one eloquent observer of Gaudiya Vaisnava 
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religion, 8 and this certainly seems an apt description of their particular ap- 
proach to the religious life. 

As in most spiritual traditions, Gaudiya Vaisnava practice can basically be 
broken down into two fundamental approaches: awe and reverence for 
the deity and the mood of conjugal love. The various world religions have 
their own way of articulating this. When speaking of the approach to reli- 
gion that focuses on awe and reverence, they refer to the "religious fear 
before the fascinating mystery" (mysterium fascinans), or sometimes they 
call it the "awe-inspiring mystery" {mysterium tremendum). On this path, 
practitioners tend to respond to the power of God and bow down to His 
"majesty" (majestas). They see "duty" (pietas, religio) and "obligation" 
(obligate, debeo) as prime spiritual objectives, and the mandate of scriptural 
injunction (iubere, mandate) as the central imperative (imperare) or motivat- 
ing factor of their religious lives. In Gaudiya Vaisnavism, this form of reli- 
gion is called Vaidhi-bhakti, the path of rules and regulations (vidhis), and 
it gradually develops in its adherents a type of divine love that culminates 
in the pure worship of Laksmi-Narayana or any of their many incarna- 
tions, or even Krsna in a more majestic feature. The motivating factors 
here are sdstra-sasana ("the dictates of the scriptures") and awe and rever- 
ence. On this path one will follow the sixty-four limbs of bhakti and devel- 
op a rigid sense of right and wrong. 

This approach is counterbalanced by a more inborn and all-consuming 
attachment to God, a sense of "being seized by God within" (enthousiasmos) , 
a sense of "divine love" or "passion" {agape, caritas). This state of being is 
characterized by a deep "longing" (pothos) and a sense of holy "yearning" 
(desiderium) in which one constantly contemplates being "filled with the 
breath of the Divine" (inspird). Unlike its majestic and lordly counterpart, 
diere is a sort of "sweet" flavor- to this love (dulcem facere) that makes it the 
desired goal of all religious connoisseurs and the preferred path for Gau- 
diya Vaisnavas. Those connoisseurs of religion who take this path seriously 
are called rasika-bhaktas, devotees who have a developed taste for the divine. 
Such devotees long to follow the example of the eternal Vraja associates of 
Krsna in Goloka Vrndavana, the highest summit of the spiritual world, 
where majesty is eclipsed by sweetness and reverence is displaced by love. 
The path followed by these rasika-bhaktas is called Raganuga Bhakti Sa- 
dhana, which consists of a complex inner meditation on one's relationship 
with God. Nonetheless, Raganuga devotees will observe all the rules of 
Vaidhi devotees and will externally appear as if there is no difference 
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liciween them. [Incidentally, "vaidhf and "rdgdnugd" are terms that are 
1 1 ii union only in the Gaudiya sampradaya; however, although the terminol- 

> \ differs, the two concepts are known throughout the Vaisnava world. 

Hie Vallabhites refer to maryddd-bhakti and pusti-mdrg while in the Vais- 
i.iavism of the south, Pillai Lokacarya (among others, such as Manavalama- 
cnuni) mentions vidhiprdpta and rdgaprdpta in the devotional context. All of 
these terms are interrelated.] 

Since most practitioners are not in touch with their innate love for God, it 
is VaidhI that is often recommended by spiritual adepts as a gradual pro- 
cess by which one can develop a taste for the spiritual pursuit and, ultimate- 
ly, for divine love. Elements of Raganuga mysticism are judiciously revealed 
idi i ovitiates only when they have the ability to receive them. This principle 
( an be seen in various religions: in Judaism, for example, practitioners are 

i old that they must study Torah for over forty years before they can enter 

ii no the esoterica and mysticism of Kabbalah. The Christian novices, too, 
spend years in study and practice before attempting to pursue higher rnysti- 
cal states. When they emerge from this "dark night of the soul," they may, 

I i ke St. John of the Cross or St. Teresa of Avila, become the "spouse of 
God" or the "bride of Christ." Likewise, neophyte Vaisnavas are often dis- 
couraged from delving too quickly into Jayadeva's Gita-govinda or the tenth 
canto of the Bhdgavata-fturdna out of the fear that they may take the divine 
erotica found in those pages as something less than spiritual. 

These are examples of forbidden fruit, so to speak. The neophyte spiritu- 
alist, in the beginning of his quest, needs to be protected by his or her 
teacher and by a sense of propriety, never tasting the most ripened fruits 
that exist at the top of the Vedic tree of knowledge. These fruits are careful- 
ly and gradually handed down to the student by the adept, all in good time, 
so that the disciple can have an opportunity to mature properly. Otherwise, 
even the well-meaning newcomer may try to prematurely enter the world of 
transcendent passion, a world for which he or she has not yet developed a 
proper taste. The danger, of course, is that such a student will misunder- 
stand the entire spiritual reality of this realm, causing a mockery of the tra- 
dition and a ruination of his or her own spiritual life. This has happened 
among certain groups of Vaisnavas in India, and consequently there are 
now various sects that inadvertently cheapen the depth and meaning of 
divine love as passed down by the great Vaisnava dedryas. Needless to say, a 
good many of these sects are rejected by orthodox Vaisnavas, and certain 
scholar/ saints have written treatises warning practitioners about bogus 
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interpretations of Raganuga-bhakti; a good example of this cautionary liter- 
ature is Srila Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakura's Prakrta Rasa SataDusini. 

The actual practice of genuine Raganuga-bhakti, however, is an impor- 
tant step for conditioned souls and is a starting point for those interested in 
advanced Gaudiya Vaisnava spirituality. Many experts in the field of Vais- 
nava bhakti have compared the path of Vaidhi to a young poet's study of 
grammar. Familiarity with grammar is absolutely essential for one who 
wants to learn the fundamentals of poetry and gradually develop the ability 
to write his or her own poems. When the young poet starts out, he or she 
studies the techniques of the masters, gets the feel of poetic verse, and 
learns the rules and parameters of proper procedure. All this is necessary 
to develop properly. The next step is comparable to Raganuga-bhakti. 
Once students are somewhat experienced and accomplished, they can 
write and recite their own poetry. At this point, they have developed a style 
of their own, following the standards of the great masters, of course. Such 
an adept need not consciously regard the rules and regulations of poetry, 
but will rarely transgress them. Such poetry will have a natural ease of its 
own and manifest as second naUire for a developed poet. 

This neat and compact analogy is not accepted by all. Most of the classical 
texts on the subject deny this sequential nature of Vaidhi and Raganuga, 
saying that they are two separate if also parallel paths. As evidence of this 
latter perspective, one can point to the fact that Rupa Gosvami, one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject, deals with them as separate phenome- 
na, addressing Vaidhi in Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu 1.2.6-269 and Raganuga in 
verses 270-309. Rupa also claims that the two paths give rise to completely 
different emotions or bhdvas (1.3.7-14) and to totally divergent kinds of sa- 
cred love or prema (1.4.5-8) as well. The love that arises from Raganuga is 
termed by him kevala ("pure"), whereas the love that arises from Vaidhi he 
calls mahimdyukta ("mixed with a sense of awe"). 9 

It should be reiterated here, then, and with added emphasis, that al- 
though Vaidhi and Raganuga are considered by many to be sequential, this 
is not necessarily the case. Sometimes, by following the rules and regula- 
tions of scripture under the guidance and expert counsel of a spiritual mas- 
ter, one will graduate to Raganuga-bhakti. But this will not necessarily hap- 
pen automatically. Unless one is otherwise instructed by a pure rasika-bkakta 
or feels the natural yearning for God within his heart, one on the path of 
Vaidhi will usually continue on that path, reaching perfection in the mood 
of awe and reverence and going in the end to the Vaikuntha planets where 
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igns supreme. For such a devotee, this bhava will remain uninter- 
I particularly if it is due to a deep-rooted attachment to scriptural 

and conventionality — and especially if it is because of one's innate 

temal relationship with God. 

[a, which is defined by Bhaktivinoda Thakura in its material sense as 
<n intense desire to enjoy" and in its spiritual sense as "an intense desire to 
" ultimately refers to deep attachment or even passionate attachment 
■ ih.loid.lt comes of its own accord, rising in the heart as a result of rasi- 
sociation or the rekindling of some spiritual memory. Raga is the 
.se < lesire to follow in the footsteps of the Ragatmika-bhaktas, the eter- 
isociates of Krsna in the spiritual kingdom, who have spontaneous 

i i >i him. While adherents of Vaidhi-bhakti tend to follow in the foot- 
iti | is dI strict sadhakas and go to Vaikuntha, the followers of Raganuga- 

1 1 (end to tread the path of strict rasika-sadhakas and go to Krsna's 
i ii< abode, Goloka Vrndavana. 
\ iUdhi and Raganuga, then, are different forms of the same thing: they 
ith forms of sadhana, or devotional service in practice, leading to the 
il ol love of God, albeit manifesting in different forms of that love. This 
II mis from their initial, fundamental difference in genesis or motivation: 
\ .ndhi-bhakta, or the devotee following the principles of Vaidhi, is 
i lied by rules and obligations, whereas the Raganuga-bhakta, or the 
in inner of the path of devotional passion, is driven by inner longing 
.hii I love. 

ill forms of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, however, coalesce in the practice 
• .I i lw holy name, and a survey of the meaning of Gaudiya Vaisnavism 
Id indeed be incomplete if it did not consider this most important 
| i iaudiya practices. For thousands of years Vedic and Puranic texts 
taught that sound holds the key to the mysteries of life, and to the 
it ion and sustenance of the universe. At first, such bold claims about 

ii I can be disconcerting — "What's in a name?" we often ask, trivializ- 
lie nature of that which is audible in favor of that which we see: "see- 
believing." Perhaps our minimization of sound stems partly from 

■ ii. lad that there is much we are physically unable to hear. As human 
[s we cannot perceive certain portions of the known vibratory spec- 
and of those sounds which are available to us, there is no assur- 
in. i i hat we are hearing them properly. While we are extremely sensi- 
■ sound waves of about 1,000 to 4,000 cycles per second (cps), we 
■ ill but deaf beyond 20,000 cycles per second. Dogs and cats, on the 
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other hand, can hear up to 60,000 cps, while mice, bats, whales, and 
dolphins can emit and receive sounds well over 1 00,000 cps. As Vaisnava 
scriptures repeatedly remind us, then, our senses are imperfect and limit- 
ed, and sounds, especially, exist in entire categories of perception that 
evade us on every level. 

Indian tradition teaches that in ancient times there were warriors who 
knew the art of taking a blade of grass, or a combination of herbs, and, by 
chanting the appropriate mantras over it, changing this once harmless 
foliage into a weapon that could destroy entire armies. Often these mantras 
were used to help the masses overcome the miseries of material existence. 
In Jewish lore, Celtic tales, Egyptian legends and in other ancient cultures, 
too, we hear of mystics who, by pronouncing one sacred incantation or 
another, could cure sickness, change the shape of their bodies, perform 
miracles. Thus, chronicles from lands as diverse as India and Egypt tell us 
of a time when vibrations that lay at the foundation of our universe were 
harnessed by sages and spiritual adepts for the benefit of mankind. This 
ability, however, has largely been lost to us, and today its secrets are known 
to precious few siidhus who still practice the ancient ways. 

The mystery of mantras and how they work is profound. Vaisnava scrip- 
tures speak of Brahma, the first created being, who, at the dawn of time, 
heard the divine sound of Krsna's flute. In trying to express this magical 
sound, which Brahma heard in the core of his heart, the sacred syllable 
"0M" came from his lips. 10 All mantras grow or expand from this original 
vibration, its potency directly related to the purity of its transmission. 
According to most religious traditions, the power of such sacred syllable?; — 
whether in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, Latin, or old Welsh — is unfath- 
omable, for it puts us in direct contact with our divine source, penetrating 
the very fabric of the universe. 

"Brahma's soul," says the Bhagavata Purana (3.12.47), "was manifested 
as the touch alphabets, his body as the vowels, his senses as the sibilant 
alphabets, his strength as the intermediate alphabets and his sensual ac- 
tivities as the seven notes of music." This refers, chiefly, to Deva-ndgari, "the 
language of the gods," a euphemism for Sanskrit, in which there are thir- 
teen vowels and thirty-five consonants — all considered divine. These letters 
are known as the mdtrkd, meaning "the matrix," or, further, "the source." 
Pancaratra literature extends this to the ultimate matrix, Laksmi, identify- 
ing spiritual sound in the form of Sanskrit letters (sabdabrahman) with the 
Lord's primary energy (sakti), the creative force of the universe. 
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Similar concepts regarding the sacredness of words, sounds, and alpha- 
n r found throughout the world's great religious traditions. Consider 
|. *ixh Kabbalistic texts, for example, where it is said that God Himself is 
H uim endent, but that a series of ten emanations of light (sejirot) issue 
Ruth from Him. Each emanation, say these texts, corresponds to the twen- 
ty tun consonants of the Hebrew alphabet, giving the language a divine 
usion. Ancient Sumerian texts, too, reveal the power of the Divine 
Word, staling that the world arises in conjunction with the direct utter- 
'I a "primal being": objects spring into existence as He speaks their 
i s, a concept that can also be found in the biblical story of creation. 
Sound, then, is the essence of being. Vaisnava scriptures, like the Bible, 
if linn that the entire cosmic creation began with sound — "in the begin- 
was the Word" — and that ultimate liberation comes from sound as 
ID II i mitnnttih sabddt) . This is confirmed in the Vedanta-sutras. In a complex 
Dntological analysis of reality, Indian texts assert that primordial sound — 
• I' Name of God — is the ultimate source of all manifestations, which, ini- 
ii , refers to two broad categories: spiritual and material energy. Spiritual 
■\ is constant and ever-expanding, while material energy goes through 
[Uvrrse transformations. First it transforms into "mahat-tattva," and then, 
progressively, into ahankara ("false ego"), mind, intelligence, material 
%< 'iiiid, ether, touch, air, form, fire, taste, water, odor and, finally, earth 
RhAgavata Purana 3.26.23-44). Here the term "mahat-tattva" refers to the 
nirst form of God's entire material energy, which was, originally, pro- 
ilin ed from pradhana, the unmanifest, more subtle form of this same sub- 
fence. The mahat-tattva gives rise to the "false ego," which is a form of 
BUUcria] energy that covers conditioned souls who, in illusion (mdyd), 
drikirc lorgetfulness of their relationship with God. This false ego operates 
in three modes — goodness, passion, and ignorance — and thereby gener- 
al I mind, intelligence, and "the basis of sound" (sabda-tanmdtra) , which is 
in H a gross vibration but a subtle energy that generates the rest of material 
nee. This is a much abbreviated version of how ancient Indian scrip- 
H ii i s claim the world came into being — in the beginning was the Spiritual 
Word, and the material energy of this Word evolved into everything that we 
i aste, smell, feel, and hear. 
\iid yet the Word remains distinct in Itself, a Person in His own right, 
iiava scriptures teach that this "Person" manifests on the tongues of 
1 1 ii im- who understand the essence of religion. Concealed in the language 
• i various scriptural traditions, the Word, or the Name — that spiritual 
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sound from which everything has originated — takes adherents back to 
their very own source. Thus, a cyclical process exists whereby one can 
take shelter of the Name, go through all of the material coverings — 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, sky, mind, intelligence, etc. — and enter a 
pure state of existence in the kingdom of God. Through an inverted pro- 
cess that corresponds to the way in which He created the world, He invites 
all souls to catch hold of that original spiritual sound to become free of 
material bondage: the same primordial vibration that creates the uni- 
verse, when chanted under the direction of a bona-fide guru, can liber- 
ate one from matter into the realm of the spirit, taking its voteries from 
the darkness of ignorance and placing them in the light of reality. 

Vaisnava scriptures speak of men and women (of this world) as being in 
a conditioned, sleeping state. Interestingly, when one is asleep it is sound 
that has the ability to awaken. The visual sense will not suffice. You may try 
to awaken a sleeping friend by dressing yourself in "loud" colors, but your 
friend's sleeping state will not end. The best way to awaken one who is 
sleeping is simply to call out his name. Similarly, Vaisnavas say, by calling 
out the Name of God, which is the essence of all Vedic mantras, we can 
awaken ourselves from our materialistic slumber. The analogy may have 
some limitations, but the curious fact remains that all of the world's major 
religious traditions concur that it is by chanting the Name of God that one 
attains enlightenment and freedom from the cycle of birth and death. 

Mohammed counseled, "Glorify the Name of your Lord, the most high." 
( Koran 87.2) ; Saint Paul said, "Everyone who calls upon the Name of the 
Lord will be saved." (Romans 10.13); Buddha declared, "All who sincerely 
call upon my name will come to me after death, and I will take them to 
paradise." (Voius ofAmida Buddha 18); King David preached, "From the ris- 
ing of the sun to its setting, the Name of the Lord is to be praised." (Psalms 
113.3); and the Vaisnava scriptures repeatedly assert: "Chant the Holy 
Name, chant the Holy Name, chant the Holy Name of the Lord. In this age 
of quarrel there is no other way, no other way, no other way to attain spiri- 
tual enlightenment." (Brhad-naradiya Purana 3.8.126). 

Praise of the Holy Name is found throughout the literature of the Vais- 
navas. From the Bhagavad-gitd to the Bhdgavata Purana to the poetry of the 
great acaryas, the Holy Name is glorified as the best means for counteract- 
ing the pernicious effects of the age of Kali. Although there are literally 
hundreds of quotes affirming this conclusion, what follows are several that 
find a particularly important place among Gaudiya theologians: 
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alio bata sva-paco 'to gariydn 
yaj-jihvagre vartate nama tubhyam 
tepus tapas tejuhuvuh sasnur dryd 
brahmanucwr nama grnantiye te 

"Oh, how glorious are they whose tongues are chanting 
Your Holy Name! Even if originally a low-born dog-eater, 
such persons are to be considered worshipable. To have 
reached the point of chanting the Lord's Name, they 
must have executed various austerities and Vedic sacri- 
fices and achieved all the good qualities of true Aryans. If 
they are chanting Your Holy Name, then they must have 
bathed in all holy rivers, studied the Vedas and fulfilled 
all prescribed duties." (Bhdgavata Purdna 3.33.7) 

satatam kirtayanto mam 
yatantas ca drdha-vratdh 
namasyantas ca mam bhaktya 
nitya-yukta upasate 

"Always chanting My glories, endeavoring with great 
determination, bowing down before Me, these great souls 
always worship Me with devotion." {Bhagavad-gitd 9. 14) 

gohkera prema-dhana hari-nama-sankirtana 
rati na janmilo kene toy 
samsara-bisanale dibd-nisi hiyajwale 
juraite nd koinu upay 

'The treasure of love of God has descended from Goloka 
Vrndavana in the form of those who are chanting Lord 
Haii's Names (sankirtana) . Why am I not attracted to it? 
Day and night I burn from the poison of material exis- 
tence, but still I refuse to take die antidote." (Srila Narot- 
tama Dasa Thakura, Prdrthand, Ista-deve Vijnapti 2) 

nama cintamanih krsnas, caitanya-rasa-vigrahah/ 
purnah .suddho nitya-mukto, 'bhinnatvdn ndma-ndminoh 
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"The Holy Name of Krsna is the spiritually blissful giver of 
all benedictions, for it is Krsna Himself, the reservoir of 
pleasure. Krsna's Name is complete in itself, and it is the 
essential form of all spiritual relationships. It is not a ma- 
terial name under any condition, and it is no less power- 
ful than Krsna Himself. This Name is completely un- 
tinged by any aspect of material nature because it is iden- 
tical with Krsna." (Padma Purana 3.21) 

Of all forms of Vaisnava religion, the Gaudiya sampradaya stresses the 
chanting of the holy name as a primary practice for all who are serious 
about attaining the supreme goal of spiritual life. This is directly traceable 
to the manifest lila of Caitanya Mahaprabhu as preserved in the many 
extant biographies focusing on his life as well as that of his immediate fol- 
lowers. All such documents consistently emphasize the Gaudiya practice of 
taking the holy name of Krsna and his incarnations as the prime benedic- 
tion for modern man. It is the yuga-dharma which Lord Caitanya specifically 
came to distribute to all and sundiy. In fact, it is easily the most central and 
defining practice in the whole of Gaudiya Vaisnava teaching. 

Jewish tradition teaches that a learned Gentile once approached the 
great Rabbi Hillel and asked if the rabbi could teach him all the truths of 
Judaism while standing on one foot. Prior to this, the same man had asked 
Hillel's colleague, Shammai, the same question, but Shammai had impa- 
tiently asked the man to go away, viewing his question as a mere distur- 
bance. Hillel, however, was more accommodating, and when the question 
was asked, he said, "What is offensive to you, do not do to others. That is 
the core of Judaism. The rest is commentary. Now cany on your studies." 
Soon after, the man became a convert. 

If one were to try to define Gaudiya Vaisnavism while standing on one 
foot, it would have to center on the chanting of Krsna's name. In the first 
of the eight prayers traditionally ascribed to Sri Caitanya, he states that the 
holy name is able to remove the dust from the mirror of the heart — to free 
its chanter from conditioning; it stops the blazing fire of material existence 
by spreading good fortune to all living entities; it is the essence of all educa- 
tion, expands one's bliss to previously unknown proportions, has a cooling 
effect on the consciousness, and enables practitioners to taste divine nec- 
tar. The remaining seven verses explain that all of Krsna's energies exist in 
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Im\ hulv names, and that he has unlimited names in various languages. Sri 
< liianya describes the humility that is necessary to properly chant, as well 
I the single-minded devotion to the name that leads to pure and unmoti- 
Htted devotional service. He then describes the symptoms of ecstasy that 
i impany pure chanting and the feelings of separation that inevitably 
li from such chanting. He describes the highest and most intense form 
i love, For God and for all living entities, and he describes this as the 
' in c (>i Gaudiya Vaisnavism. Anything beyond this, I'm sure Rabbi Hillel 
• Mild agree, is all commentary. 
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CAITANYA'S ECSTASIES AND 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE NAME* 



Norvin J . Hein 1 

The man on whom this study focuses is usually called Caitanya, but 
that name has been shortened for convenience. His full monastic 
designation, conferred upon him by the guru who initiated him 
Into the ascetic life, is SrTkrsna-Caitanya, "He Who Has Consciousness of 
K| sua." The complete name is worthy of notice because it points toward 
the most memorable characteristic of the man. Caitanya has a place in 
history because he was a visionary and a stimulator in others of similar 
sensitivity. 

( aitanya set in motion the first powerful wave of Hindu resurgence of the 
sixteenth century. His style of worship spread far beyond the circle of his 
.u knowledged disciples and has its echoes throughout the whole of Hindu 
theism. His direct tradition lives on in a vigorous Caitanyite sect that is 
actively missionary. Its meetings for emotional singing are held regularly 
1 1 k lay in about fifty centers in North America. 

In addition to its significance in Indian cultural history, the religion 
dI Caitanya has a typological importance. As we describe Caitanya's atti- 
tudes and practices, readers may recognize the characteristics of reli- 
gious movements originating far from the banks of the Ganges. In Caitan- 
\ i there may be a more thorough development of techniques and a more 
thoughtful theological explication of the basic experience than can be 
i ibserved in other manifestations of this type of religion. India is nothing if 

Editor's Note: This classic article originally appeared nearly twenty years ago in Bardwell 
I . Smith, ed., Hinduism: New Essays in the. History of Religions (Leiden, Netherlands: EJ. Brill, 
1976), pp. 16-32. It is reproduced here in its entirety to commemorate the important role it 
played ill opening up a generation of scholars to the importance of the Holy Name in Hin- 
du tradition (particularly in Gaudiya Vaisnavism). 
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not systematic in the cultivation and analysis of the varieties of internal 
religious life. 

We approach Caitanya as an exemplar of a type of religion, not as a 
problem in biography. We shall survey his life only selectively, for mater- 
ials particularly relevant to the interpretation of his religious experience, 
limiting ourselves to non-controversial biographical data that need no doc- 
umentation. We shall take the liberty, from time to time, of amplifying our 
picture with materials from the lives and writings of Caitanya's prede- 
cessors and successors when we believe diat their oudook was homogene- 
ous with his own. We are not attempdng to describe the peculiarly per- 
sonal religious life of Caitanya, but to delineate his faith as it was shared 
with, and interpreted by, his tradition. 

I 

Caitanya was born in 1486 in a brahmin family in Bengal. For almost three 
hundred years Bengal had been under the firm control of Muslims. The 
aristocracy of the land were Muslims, and prestige and the power of 
decision lay with Muslims. To the lowest classes of old Bengal the coming 
of Islam may have been a liberation, but for those who were deeply com- 
mitted to the Hindu tradition it was a disaster. The upper-class Hindu sur- 
vived under Muslim rule by die Muslim's unsteady tolerance. So far as he 
was an idolator, the Hindu in Muslim eyes was a blasphemous person 
whose customs were rightly subject to stringent repression. The obvious 
way toward freedom and influence was through conversion to Islam or 
accommodation to Muslim ways. Those who remained Hindu suffered 
economic and political handicaps in obtaining the means of cultural self- 
expression. They were left with few of the freedoms that give meaning and 
satisfaction to life. 

The Hindu establishment's first defense against Muslim pressure was 
a retreat into a tight orthodox pattern of living, under the direction of 
brahmin priests and scholars. Rituals were elaborated to signalize 
Hindus' complete loyalty to their indigenous tradition. Less respectable 
social groups, under the unhappy restraints of the time, found an un- 
deniable remnant of satisfaction in religious exaggeration of sexuality. 
Caitanya, too, bore the special burdens of his people and period in ad- 
dition to those common to all humanity; but he was to deal with them 
in a religious reaction of yet another kind. 
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< aitanya's childhood home was the town of Navadvip, a center of the 
luahminism just mentioned. It was a university town if we use the phrase 
h m »sel) : a complex of famous Sanskrit schools was located there. Students 
one from far and wide to study the scholastic traditions of Hinduism, 

■ ml especially the relatively secular subjects of logic and grammar. Cai- 
i his is mother was a daughter of a scholar of the place. Caitanya learned 
Ymski it in childhood as a matter of course, and became accomplished in 
grammar especially. In his mid-teens he was already a bright young gra- 
duate of one of the Sanskrit schools. He founded a school of his own and 
bined the proud elite of the city. 

Vs an established schoolmaster, Caitanya was pleased with himself and 

■ onfident of his powers. He was a handsome fellow with an ideal com- 
plexion, shoulder-long hair, and a magnetic way. Ambitious and worldly, 
be had un unashamed interest in getting fees. Along with the rest of the 
learned community, he was contemptuous of the "vulgar" bhakti religion 
I i i 1 1 < wed by certain of the people of the area. Caitanya belonged to a Vais- 
uava family, but he brushed aside the efforts of relatives to interest him in 
lerious worship of Visnu in any form. When Isvara Puri, a monk who was a 
Friend of the family, tried to involve him in a study of Vaisnava scriptures, 
.ill Caitanya would do was to pick the passages apart from a literary point 
i il view and ridicule the standard of their grammar. 

Yet there was cause for seriousness in the family history of this supercil- 
i< his young man. He was the ninth or tenth child of his parents, in a house 
made emptier and emptier by tragedies. The oldest children died in child- 
b tod, leaving only Caitanya, his parents, and his older brother. When Cai- 
tanya was in his early teens this elder brother abandoned the world as a 
tannydsi and left home never to be seen again. Then Caitanya's father died, 
shor tly thereafter his first wife died a sudden accidental death. 

As the only surviving son of his father, it fell to Caitanya to perform a 
traditional ritual for the peace of his father's soul: in 1508 he was sent to 
I <aya in Bihar to offer there the srdddha on behalf of his father's spirit. In 
pursuit of that duty, and with its many sombre associations on his mind, it 
was necessary for him to enter a shrine displaying footprints in stone that 
were said to have been left by Visnu when once upon a time he descend- 

■ 'I to earth to insure the preservation of man. The feet of Visnu are there- 
in ue a symbol of the divine presence and help. They have a power of sug- 

< si ion that a non-Hindu can scarcely imagine. And at that shrine at Gaya 
' iiianya chanced also to meet again the ascetic Isvara Puri, who had re- 
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minded him once before of the claims of his Vaisnava faith. 

Just what happened then in Caitanya's inner self, he was never able to 
narrate in words. In later life the very mention of the word "Gaya" made 
him break into tears and lose all power of speech. But it was some kind of 
mystical vision that burst in upon his consciousness there for the first 
time. The inenarrable event shaped the remainder of his years, and gave 
a distinctive character to the lives of millions not yet born. 

Isvara Puri communicated to Caitanya a mantra that initiated him 
into the worship of Krsna. He returned to Navadvip another man. He 
would talk of nothing but Krsna. He paid no attention to his dress and 
appearance. For his classes in Sanskrit grammar he had no taste now, 
and no time. His school dissolved. He ignored his scholarly friends, 
slept on the bare earth, hardly ate, spent his time laughing and weeping 
and shouting Krsna's name. He saw visions of Krsna in the clouds and 
ran after them with his eyes full of tears, crying "O God, do not hide 
your face from me!" Even his mother thought that he had gone mad. 

In the town of Navadvip there was a circle of Visnu-devotees that was 
able to appreciate and accept such behavior. Its members were accus- 
tomed to assemble nightly in the courtyard of the house of a certain Srivas 
to sing songs in praise of Krsna. The orthodox of Navadvip spoke con- 
temptuously of this group because of the non-intellectual nature of its 
activities. Even the general public looked down on its members because of 
the indiscriminate welcome that they gave to persons of mean social 
status. Caitanya joined them. His capacity for visions, his absolute con- 
viction, his contagious enthusiasm and his talent in speech and song made 
Caitanya their leader at once. While people outside were still questioning 
his sanity, the devotees of this circle were beginning to say that he might 
be Krsna himself returning to earth in a new body. 

Here in these evening meetings Caitanya developed the methods of 
chanting and singing that have survived to this day, and cultivated pub- 
licly for the first time the possessed states that occur still among his 
followers and others whom he has influenced. The group's sessions of 
ecstatic singing — their only form of organized worship — followed the 
pattern of no established ritual and required the offices of no priest. 
The formalities of brahminism were ignored. The requirements of culti- 
vating their distinctive kind of religious feeling shaped the pattern of their 
religious activities. 

The kind of hymn that filled their evenings goes by the general name of 
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ktrtan A kirtan is a congregational song that magnifies a deity by mention- 
ing his honorific names or praiseworthy deeds. Caitanya took the leader- 
Inp in such singing in the Navadvip meetings. He is believed by his fol- 
lowers to have been the creator of the several types of kirtan that have 
1 1 ime down to us from his time and circle. The singing of this group cer- 
T.iii 1 1 n attracted hearers through a fascinating novelty of some kind, but it 
Kppears that most of their characteristic types of song had an earlier his- 
tory. The fresh element seems to have been the use of a special kind of 
melody, new or revived, that had an unusual appeal. Caitanya's personal 
I ontributions included a clear expressive voice of great charm, and, 
tlx ive all, a passionate acceptance of the message of the songs. 

["he biographers of Caitanya love to dwell on — even to exaggerate — the 
wild extravagance of Caitanya's behavior as the leading participant in 
these religious gatherings. The sessions always began with instrumental 
musk of a distinctive character. Then Caitanya would lead off vocally, sing- 
ing the names of Krsna in a fine penetrating voice, uttering each name 
[early and widi an intensity of feeling that sdrred an immediate response 
mi the hearts of the devotees assembled around him. When the emotion in 
ihc crowd and in himself reached a certain tension, he would spring up 
from his seat, raise his arms high and wide and move about amidst the 
' rowd, dancing and singing, shouting the words in ecstasy until perspir- 
. it ion ran down his face and the veins stood out on his brow. Cold thrills 
li ned through his body, the hairs of his head brisded, he trembled and 
ept Fits often came on him in which he would stiffen and fall. Then he 
ould sometimes jump up and bound out of the throng and climb a 
nearby tree — or he would lie for a long time on the ground in a frothing 
hi or in exhausted stupefaction, or in a trance. He came out of these 
lapses of consciousness reluctandy, as if torn away from happy visions. 

Soon the fervor that was generated in Caitanya's circle flowed over. 
I orgetting their former taste for privacy, the devotees took their singing 
into the streets. A kind of singing procession now developed that is known 
U n(igarkirtan. For the rest of Caitanya's life the world was to know him as a 
i cuter of commotion in public places, a leader of singing roaring crowds 
thai were set afire by his love of Krsna and by his sense of Krsna's presence. 

The religious tumults that Caitanya now stirred up in Navadvip did not 
win immediate admiration from the brahmin scholars of the city. They 
' omplained to the Muslim governor of the place about the noise in the 
Streets. The governor declared nagarklrtan a public nuisance and issued an 
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ordinance forbidding any further processions of the kind. According to 
some of Caitanya's biographers, he responded with a modern tactic: he 
sent more than a dozen nagarkirtan processions simultaneously through 
the streets to converge on the governor's palace, and besieged him with 
such powerful song that even his stout Muslim heart was overcome and he 
gave Caitanya's people liberty to sing in the streets at will. And that is what 
Caitanya did, essentially, all the rest of his life. 

After a year or so as a lay devotee, Caitanya underwent the rite of san- 
nyasa, gave up his childhood name of Visvambhara Misra, and assumed 
the monastic name by which he is now known. His formal renunciation of 
the world brought little change in his style of life; it merely symbolized his 
resolve to dedicate the whole of his time to the worship of Krsna. Soon he 
settled permanently at the great Vaisnava pilgrimage center at Puri on the 
seacoast of Orissa. Before the millions of pilgrims who came to Puri an- 
nually for the Jagannath car festival, he cut a great figure as leader of the 
singers and dancers that performed in the processions of the chariots of 
the gods. He sent certain learned disciples to restore the holy setdements 
of Mathura and Vrndaban and to begin writing the manuals and theo- 
logical works needed by his movement. His death, which occurred in 1533 
at Puri, is the subject of conflicting stories: that he drowned by rushing 
into the sea in one of his ecstatic visions, or that he died of an infection in 
a foot that he had injured while dancing in a frenzy. In either case it was 
his capacity for boundless emotion that brought him death, as it had 
brought him life. 

n 

With this simple sketch as biographical background, we can now center 
in upon our major interest: Caitanya's worship and its special theolog- 
ical supports. 

Caitanya held back nothing from the fulfillment of the end of his 
existence as he understood it, and for him the sole purpose of life was 
the love and praise of Krsna. In the little poem of eight Sanskrit verses 
called Sikfd$takam that is his only known writing, he expressed his char- 
acteristic dedication and his total longing for God: 

When shall my eyes be filled with flooding tears, 
My mouth be choked with stammering praise, 



The hairs of my body thrill with rapture 
At the uttering of Thy Name ? 

Let Him crush me in embrace as his beloved 
Or by His absence strike me to the quick! 
Let the Libertine deal out whate'er He may, 
Still He only, no other, is Lord of My Life! 2 

( aitanya never actually repudiated the pious duties that occupy the time 
• ■I many earnest Hindus. After his death, his learned disciples listed in 
their scholastic manuals as many as sixty-four devout practices as suitable 
foi observance by members of the sect. 3 Caitanya himself participated 
only Fitfully or casually in such rituals. He threw himself continually into 
onh one defined practice — the worship described in the first verse above — 
the chanting of the Divine Name. 

The early writers on Caitanya's life commonly use the word samkirtan 
in referring to his activities in song. Samkirtan or kirtan is a general term 
for any singing of a god's praises that employs a certain old style of in- 
Strumental music and antiphonal exchanges between a chief singer and 
a chorus. Within this broad heading various sub-classes can be distin- 
guished by names that refer to their content or setting. We have already 
noticed the word nagarkirtan referring to processional singing in a city 
i nagar) . Lildkirtan describes performances that praise Krsna by telling 
<>l his sportive deeds {lilas) in the words of old Vaisnava narrative and 
Ivi ic poems. Namkirtan is the chanting of stanzas made up largely or 
entirely of divine names reiterated. Namkirtan was Caitanya's character- 
istic religious practice. 

The content and feeling of Caitanya's namkirtan can be illustrated by 
<|iioting an example preserved by his earliest biographer. 4 We are told 
that Caitanya, from the time of his conversion onward, frequently sang 
the following and used it as a basis for sermonic exhortations: 

Harer noma, Harer ndma, Harei- namaiva kevalam! 
Kalau nastyeva, nastyeva, nastyeva gatir anyatha! 

Hari's name! Hari's name! Just Hari's name alone! 
In the Kali Age there just is not, is not, is not any 
other way! 
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In namkirtan such lines are repeated over and over, rhythmically, with 
intense feeling that begins with deep awareness of the meaning of the 
divine names that they contain. Another old namkirtan, whose author is 
said to have been Caitanya himself, has the form of a Sanskrit prayer, as 
follows: 

Rama Rdghava rak$a mam 
Krsna Kesava trahi mam! 

O Rama the Raghava protect me, 

O Krsna of the long locks, take me across! 

The lines above are full sentences; but it is not necessary for namkirtan 
to be grammatically complete or to have a rational meaning. The fact 
that the names refer to the Deity gives them significance enough. The 
texts of many klrtans are no more than a series of names of Visnu, re- 
peated over and over in various orders. A very common namkirtan con- 
tains no declarative statement whatever, but only names in the vocative 
case: Hare Krsna, Hare Krsna, Krsna Krsna, Hare Hare, Hare Rama, 
Hare Rama, Rama Rama, Hare Hare! 

In the singing of verses like these, each line, separately, is incanted by 
the leader first, and the whole assembly repeats each line after him, one by 
one. As the verse is gone through again and again, the leader steps up the 
tempo. When the speed of utterance approaches the utmost possible, the 
whole group, in unison, begins to shout the lines, at the same time beating 
out the rhythm with sharply-timed clapping of hands. The singers begin to 
sway and to let themselves go in ungoverned gestures. Faces flush. From 
the line of instrumental accompanists the bell-like peal of small brass 
cymbals swells up with the rising shouting and pierces through it. The 
whole process approaches a crashing, breath-taking crescendo. The point 
of explosion is reached: eyes flash, mouths drop open, a tremor runs 
through the entire assembly. The Power, the Presence, has been felt! 

At such times, they say, Caitanya used to dance in ecstasy with all con- 
sciousness of his body gone. 5 His principal Bengali biography reports how 
he used to behave in Puri at the height of his participation in nagarkirtan 
around the car of Jagannath: 

In the midst of the wild dance a strange delirium came upon the 
master. At the same moment all eight kinds of sdthrik emotion were 
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stirred up within him. His hair stood on end, with flesh and skin all 
bristling like a simul tree full of thorns . . . From his whole body ran 
sweat mixed with blood, while with choked voice he stammered 
incoherently. His tears fell like water from a fountain... At one 
moment he seemed stupefied, die next he rolled on the ground; 
now his hands and feet were motionless like dried sticks, again he 
lay prone on the ground almost bereft of breath. . .At times water fell 
from his eyes and nose, and froth from his mouth. 6 

We have in literature an illuminating account of similar emotional 
phenomena that occurred at a kirtan festival held under the patronage of 
th« Raja of Kheturi in the first decade of the 17th century. Of one of the 
p.ii lie ipants named Narottama, we read that "mystic visions came to 

trottama often during this concert of music, and he was so overpow- 

• n il by them that at one time he swooned away. For some time the songs 
had u> be stopped and all were busy trying to restore him to his senses, 
Mid when this was done, he looked divinely inspired as though just re- 
tumed from the presence of God." 7 To express their appreciation of the 
meaning of such experiences some of the participants used the language 

• >l erotic love. A singer named Gokul Das sang this verse: 

Lucky night that I spent, 

1 beheld the moonlike face of my love! 
My youth, my life became blessed 

And everything around assumed an air of joy. 
My home has become a true home today, 
And my body a worthy one indeed. 
Providence has favored me tonight 
And all my doubts are removed. 8 

Pr< ividence has favored me, I beheld the face of my Love, my doubts 
removed" — these words bespeak a decisive divine self-disclosure. 
I he poet means to say: God was present, I have met Him. My life has 

e to fruition; before I wondered, now I know. 

Kirtan is able to bring to many people an effective certitude regarding 
1 lod's existence and power. Their faith arises with, and out of, certain ex- 
rdinary internal sensations and bodily phenomena. The tingling of 
i In flesh that arises in the singer is understood to be no mere physical ti- 
ilion but a response to a genuine dynamic Presence. He is sure that he 
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is indwelt by, and communes with, God himself. Caitanya believed that he 
had been blest by such realization, and his contemporaries affirmed his 
belief in the very name that they gave him. 

Writers belonging to this bhakti tradition support their belief in the 
supernatural nature of kirian by asserting that miraculous benefits come 
from die practice. Unlike ordinary Hindu rites, the chanting of the Name 
does not depend for its effectiveness upon performance in any particular 
time or place or state of purity.'-' It causes power to flow in from an omni- 
potent source and sweep away forever old weaknesses, blemishes and 
oppressions. The Name confers unflinching love of Krsna and turns one's 
entire life to devotion. 10 Writers cite the Bhagavata Purana to affirm the su- 
periority of the cleansing power of the Name in comparison with the 
entire register of Hindu rituals of purification, which can indeed remove 
the consequence of individual offenses, but leave the root of sin un- 
touched, whereas the Name removes the very source of pollution by 
regenerating the mind. 11 Hanumanprasad Poddar, modern writer and 
devotee, says that the temptations to evil living that once were all but 
irresistible become through this practice easy to withstand, and that the 
Name burns up old sins as fire consumes piled hay. The roaring sound of 
the Name goes out and purges away the sins of all who hear — even those 
of the birds and beasts. People who have transgressed all the laws of 
morality and religion can nevertheless obtain salvation through the 
uttering of Hari's Name. 12 It would seem that the Name can do whatever 
God himself can do! Advocates say that the religion of chanting the Name 
is now the world's only effective religion. In proof of their claim they 
quote Bhagavata Purana 12.3.52: 

What was obtained in the Krta Age by meditation on Visnu, 
In the Treta Age by sacrificing with oblations, 
In the Dvapara Age by image worship, 
In the Kali Age comes by kirian of Hari. 13 

The position of the faith as the one universal religion for today is sup 
ported further by pointing out its universal accessibility, in that "every- 
one irrespective of caste, colour, creed, community, sex, age, space or 
time is allowed to enter or join." 14 

The followers of Caitanya are not awed even by the prestige of Sahkara's 
advaita. Quoting the Caitanyacaritamrta they say that the bliss that comes of 
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I inning the name of Krsna makes insignificant in comparison the bliss 
ili. it the jndni feels in experiencing the Undifferentiated Brahman and 
merging into it: the Name is a surging ocean of joy that makes the mon- 
iamddhi look like the puddle of water that gathers in the hoofprint of 
i i ow.15 In India, that is strong language. It cannot mean less than this: 
thai many who have followed this pathway of religion have undergone an 
• i ience in which their gravest anxieties dissolve. They attain a sense of 
purification, relief, victory and release. They have utmost confidence in 
the reality of the transformation they have undergone. For them, further 
I arch is needless — is out of the question! 

The outsider's problem of understanding is not a difficulty in believing 
thai I he experiences described by the devotees actually occur. The ac- 
I 'Hints of the Hindu writers are consistent. The emotional phenomena 
described have been experienced in some degree by many non-Hindus, 
.mil many who have not known them personally, accept their actuality on 
ili< testimony of acquaintances whose veracity they trust. The uncanny 

ving power within is a ubiquitous factor in religious psychology. We 

have no reason to suppose that these particular reports are fictions. The 
'lillk iilty lies, rather, in appreciating the expansive construction that is 
placed on these internal experiences. How is the bhakta able to be con- 
ii.lt nt that these events are revelatory, ultimate in knowledge, saving, the 
AST) action of God? 

I he ability of a religious tradition to convince and reassure depends not 
only <>n its success in producing its characteristic experience, but also on 
It! ability to surround the experience with effective theological explica- 
tion. Ecstatic religious movements like that of Caitanya are often disap- 
pointingly inarticulate in their theology. But Hindus in general attach 
m eat importance to subjective states and give thoughtful attention to their 
analysis and interpretation. From ecstatics who are Hindu we dare there- 
fore to expect explanatory ideas of some kind. In particular, a tradition as 
i iting as Caitanya's is likely to have had something beyond dogmatic 
Identifications to offer the minds of its adherents. I am not aware that any- 
one has searched seriously, however, for Caitanyite theological teachings 
• ii Union. The special undertaking of this study was to gather together any 
ih available Vaisnava doctrines that may have been intended to explain 
i lir experiences of these kirtan-singers. The materials found are enough to 
istif) a rudimentary account of Bengal Vaisnavism's thinking about the 

i n u s of God. The Caitanyite theology of the Name is not elaborate. But 
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well-developed theories about this deep-felt matter of the names of God 
are not easy to find anywhere. In comparison with the reflections of other 
groups, the Caitanyites' theological effort in this connection may even be 
sophisticated. It is not the whole of Caitanyite theology, of course, any- 
more than klrtan is the whole of Caitanyite religious practice. The ecstatic 
trances of Caitanya himself were often precipitated by other means, es- 
pecially by his contemplation of the forms of Radha and Krsna as physical 
idols or as mental images. For the later Caitanyite movement also, the 
contemplation of the erotic sports of this Divine Pair has remained a vital 
second focus of meditation, vision, and theological interpretation. The 
singing of kfrtan is the more easily available and popular practice, how- 
ever, and its conceptual framework is important. 

The fundamental Vaisnava idea about the Name is suggested in an 
often-quoted Sanskrit verse in which Krsna promises that he will himself 
be present in the singing of klrtan. 

Ndham vasami Vaikunthe 
na yogihrdaye ravau. 
Madbhaktd yatra gdyanti 
tatra ti$thami Ndrada. 16 

I dwell not in Vaikuntha 

nor in the hearts of yogis, nor in the sun; 
Where my devotees are singing, 

there, O Narada, stand I! 

Now, "in the hearts of yogis" is exactly the place where many Hindus 
would deem God most likely to be present. Not so these bhaktas. Their 
method is not isolation, introspection, and arduous self-effort. Their trust 
is in the grace of God. 17 The background of their trust is two thousand 
years of Vaisnava teaching about the willingness of God to intervene and 
assist man in the realization of his highest end. This confidence appears 
as early as the Bhagavadgitd, in which Krsna says (4.7) that he descends to 
earth in age after age to destroy evil and establish true religion. In Bhaga- 
vadgitd 18:66 Krsna promises salvation even to great sinners if they come 
to him in complete trust. The Vaisnava God is a God who can be expect- 
ed to be available to his worshipers' need. 

How is God's presence in the circle of the singers actualized and cer- 
tified? In the line of those Vaisnavas who use the Bhdgavata Purdna, there is 
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i special understanding that the instrument through which the Divine 
Pi esence is mediated is the sung Name itself. The chanting of the names of 
God is a human activity, admittedly; but it is an occasion for a superhuman 
M nvity — the descent of God into the presence of His devotees. The voicing 
I 'I .1 divine name brings realization of God's presence because a name of 
God is not just a sound, referring to a reality that is something other than 
1 1 sell In the common fund of Hindu thought, a metaphysical status and 
inm lion pertains to a thing's name. A name, in comparison with a thing's 
phenomenal aspect, is the principle of its individuality real or imagined — a 
lUbtler level of its reality and an approach to the essence of the thing 
R lined. In an advaita system that finally denies the truth of all indiv- 
Idualizations, a divine name cannot express highest Divinity, or offer an 

ipproach to the Divine Being that is more than preliminary in function. 18 
But lor bhaktas like the Caitanyites and perhaps others, 19 who accept 
Individualizations as real and acknowledge real personality in men and in 
God, a true name of God is a genuine modality of God's being or is God 
himself. That is why, in the reciting of sacred names, the mysterious 
I 'i esence is often felt: God is there. 

Even within the Caitanyite tradition, there is divergence in the way in 
whii li the relation between God and the Name is understood. Some- 
nines the divine names are described as outflows of the power of God. 
I his seems to have been the view of Caitanya himself, as we see it in the 

BOOnd verse of his Siksastakam: 

Thou possessest name upon name, in multitude. 

In each of them is fixed Thy power entire, 
Bound by no rule of time of recitation. 20 

i . the end of the sixteenth century the theologians of Caitanya's move- 
ment developed a stronger claim than this. They dared to say, not merely 
thai the Poiver of God is present in such recitation, but that, when the 

ie is uttered in faith, God Himself is present. The Vrndaban Gosva- 
mms call this belief the doctrine of Namanaminoradvaita or Namandminor- 

la, "the non-difference between the Named One and the Name." 21 
i id isvamin in his Bhagavat-Sarhdarbha states the main point bluntiy: 

wat-svarupam eva nama, 'The Name is the very essence of the Lord." 22 
The doctors of the sect warn, however, that one must not expect the 
Divine Presence to be realized through uttering any and every name of 
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God that human fancy can concoct. Names that are products of the im- 
agination of man are insubstantial and of no effect. Jiva Gosvamin says 
again in the book just mentioned, "...it is by the use of names that are 
celebrated in scripture that the Lord himself is instantly known... The 
inherent effectiveness of these must be recognized, and the fictitious 
nature of the others." 23 Modern Caitanyites stress the fact that kirtan, as 
they practice it, uses no names save those that occur in sacred texts. As 
words of revelation, such names are transcendental {aprdkrta) in nature, 
and utterly different from the merely aural names that are constantly 
being created by speculative minds. Scriptural names, when sung with 
faith, bring the full being and power of God into immediate presence. 24 
They are the end, as well as the means, of the religious life. 

This conception of the Name as a descending and saving agency is similar 
in some ways to the ancient Vaisnava idea of an avatara. The kinship of con- 
ceptions was recognized by the Caitanyite theologians. At several points in 
the evolution of their thought they considered including the Name under 
this old and honored heading. It was possible, first, to see the Name — a 
heavenly reality that has "descended" and assumed a form available to the 
senses — as itself a type of avatara. Jiva Gosvamin in one passage actualizes 
this possibility by remarking about the Name, "Speaking of avataras, this is 
an avatara of the Lord in the form of syllables: "varnarupendvatdro 'yam." 25 

A second adaptation to incamational thinking lay in the possibility of 
seeing the Name as the means whereby possessed individuals become 
avataras "by adoption," so to speak. This type of reasoning took the form 
of an early effort to connect the Name with the sect's well-established avesa 
class of avatara. An avesavatdra is a Divine Incarnation Who is made such 
by the fact that the Lord enters into that individual and possesses him. 
The category covered a class of saints who were preeminent by reason of 
extraordinary charisma. The supernormal qualities of ecstatic devotees 
could easily be said to come about through the agency of the Name, and 
the view that Caitanya became an avesa or "possessed" avatara through his 
singing of kirtan was plausible and had some explanatory value. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that Caitanya was called an avesavatdra at 
a very early time by his biographer Murari Gupta. 26 

But in the end the concept of avatara did not satisfy. An avatara of any 
kind is not quite the full cosmic Being of God. An avesavatdra in particular 
is not the infinite Lord. Rupa Gosvamin says that dvesdvatdras arise when 
the Lord enters into and exalts particular souls, but they are avataras by 
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analogy only, not equatable with real avataras because they are limited in 
duration and limited in degree of immanence of the divine power. 27 Jiva 
I ■< >svamin says in similar vein that dvesdvatdras possess a great portion of the 
divine energy but are never representative of the fullness of the Deity.- 8 

The Bengal Vaisnavas quickly dropped these early attempts to under- 
hand the Name as a varnavatara, or as the source of dvesdvatdras. Ap- 
parently they could risk no impairment of their trust that the Name on the 
lips of devotees brings contact with Highest Godhead. 29 If an dvesdvatdra is 
not an eternal and full manifestation of the Deity, then the completeness 
and finality of any process that brings such avataras into being is lost also. 
Perhaps it was for this reason diat the Bengal Vaisnavas rejected for their 
Pounder the label of dvesdvatdra, with its flaw of incompleteness, and 
Identified Caitanya, as a matter of fact, with Krsna Himself. With regard to 
the nature of the Name, no doctrine would do that claimed less than 
btiagavat-svarupam eva noma, 'The Name is the very essence of the Lord." 
( hu e that truth is established beyond doubt, any believer who "knows the 
Name" — who hears and sings and feels it — is assured diat he has arrived at 
rruth, the ultimate solution, the chief end of man. In singing die Name in 
the company of the saints, his doubts flee away, divine power rises up 
within him, the impossible becomes possible, the burden of the past is 
lifted from him, he has accomplished the purpose of his life, and he can 
li k >k with composure upon death itself. 

Because it is the Name that is to be known, the Bengal Vaisnava's call to 
the religious life is not a call to the lonely hermitage, but an invitation to a 
i omm unity of song. The significance of such singing for believers op- 
I ii essed by the frustrations of mortality is apparent in a kirtan collected by 
I 'i c >lcssor Bake, that was written as recendy as 1943: 

Dance, O Mind 

and spread your arms 

and sing the name of God; 
sing Hari once. 

The birds and beasts wake up and sing 
once ev'ry watch; 

how then should you, created human, 
yet still remain unconscious? . . . 
If you neglect the Name 
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stark danger looms 

when the great Crossing comes 

and you stand all alone. 

Remember well the Name 
and dance and spread your arms! 
Sing Hari, 
Oh, sing Hari 30 

ENDNOTES 

1 . The author thanks the members of the American Academy of Religion who com- 
mented so helpfully on this paper, and is particularly grateful to Professor Joseph T. O' 
Connell of St. Michael's College, University of Toronto, whose careful scrutiny of the 
document has tempered the interpretations at many points. 

2. Nayanam galadambudharaya 
Vadanarh gadgadaruddhayd gird 
Pulakair nicitam vapuh kadd 
Tava ndmagrahane bhavifyati? 
Aslifya vd pddaratdm pina${u mam 
Adarsandn marmahatdm karotu vd. 
Yathdtathd vd iridadhdtu lampato 
Matprdnandlhas tti sa eva nd 'paralf! 

— Rupa Gosvamin, ed. Sushil Kumar De, The Padydvall 
(University of Dacca, 1934), No. 93 p. 39, and No. 337, p. 152. 

3. Sixty-four types of vaidhi bhakti are mentioned in Rupa Gosvamin's Bhakti-rasdmrta- 
sindhu and are described in great detail in Gopala Bhatfa's Hari-bkakli-vilasa. See S.K De, 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta, General Printers and Publishers Limited, 
1942), pp. 129, 340-395. 

4. Murari Gupta, Snkrsnacaitanyacaritdmrta 2.2.26 as quoted by Raghava Chaitanya Das, 
The Divine Name (Bombay: the author, 1954), p. 380n., and often by others. 

5. A.A. Bake, "Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu," Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Mededtlingen, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 11, No. 8, pp. 279-305, 
reprinted by Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 1948, p. 9/287. 
Though the Caitanya sect worships Krsna as God in his highest nature, notice that the 
names of Rama are acceptable divine names, as referring to an incarnation of Krsna and 
thus to the same godhead. To magnify Rama is not to lessen Krsna but to recall the breadth 
of his protective operations. It is noteworthy that mukti, the most persistent longing of the 
Hindu soul, is also in evidence here. Though Caitanyite writers often belittle mukti as an 
object of aspiration, the singers here cry out, "Trdhi mam, take me over (this stream, samsdra, 
the world)." In Bengal, land of rivers, God is a ferryman and worshippers pray, 'Take me to 
the Other Shore." 

6. Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanyacaritdmrla 11.13, translated by Melville T. Kennedy in his 
The Chaitanya Movement (Calcutta, Association Press, 1925), p. 44. 

7. D.C. Sen, The Vaishnava Literature of Medieval Bengal (University of Calcutta, 1917) , p. 1 30. 
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8. Ibid. 

9. Raghava Chaitanya Das, op. at., p. 370, quoting Gopala Bhatta, Haribhaktivildsa 2.11.411, 
mi desakdlaniyamo na saucasaucanimaya.... 

10. Das, op. at., p. 225. 

1 1 . Bhagavata Purana 6.2.7-12, vol. I, p. 716 in edition of V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu and Sons, 
Madras, 1937. On the power of the Name in the Bhagavata Purana and other writings, see 
also Adalbert Gail, Bhakti im Bhagavata Purana (Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, Munchener 
tndologisdie Studien, Band 6, 1969), pp. 77f.,95f. 

12. Hanumanprasad Poddar, The Divine Name and its Practice (Gorakhpur: Gita Press, n.d.), 
pp. 7,14,84. 

1 3. Krte yad dhydyato Visnum, tretdydm yajato makhaih/Dvapare paricarydyam, kalau taddhari- 
kulanat. 

14. Bhakti Pradip Tirtha, Sayings of Vaishnava Saints (Puri: A.R. Patnaik, 1949), p. 11. 

1 5. Raghava Chaitanya Das, op. cit., p.218 (quoting Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Cc, 7.96-98.) 

16. Quoted in Bake, op. cit., p. 7/285. 

1 7. Another striking expression of this Caitanyite depreciation of yoga is found in Priya 
I las' commentary on Nabhadas' Bhaktamdl (Bombay, Srivenkatesvara Steam Press, samvat 
1888), p. 238: 

Prem bhakti ekau palak, koti varasko yog 
Prem bhakti sabyoghai, yog prem bina rog! 
"Loving devotion for one moment 

equals yoga for ten million years 
Loving devotion's the whole of yoga, 

yoga without love's a disease! 

18. For advaitaviews of noma see Chdndogya Upanisad 6:1.4-6, 6:4.1-4, and S. Radhakrishnan, 
hi.linii Philosophy I (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.), 1923ff, p. 188n. 

19. See W.H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968) , pp. 
189-196. 

20. Ndmanamakdri bahudd nijasawasaktis 
Tatrarpitd niyamitah smarane na kdlah. 

— Rupa Gosvamin, ed., Sushil Kumar De, op. cit., No. 31, p. 13. 

21. S.K De, "Philosophy of Bengal Vaisnavism," in Bengal's Contribution to Sanskrit Literature 
I Studies in Bengal Vaisnavism (Calcutta: Firma K.L.M., 1960), p. 120. 

22. Quoted by De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: General Printers and 
Publishers, 1942), p. 219, n. 9. 

23. Ato yaih sdstre'ti-prasiddhair ndmabhih sri-bhagavan evajatiti pratilo bhavati. . . tesdm svatah- 
,/ilillialvam anyesam kalpandmayatvamjneyam. (Quoted in De, Vaisnava Faith, p. 220). 

1 I Nisikanta Sannyal, Sree. Krishna Chaitanya, (Madras:Gaudiya Math, 1933), pp. 576, 601f. 
25, Avatardntaravat paramesvarasya varnarupendvataro'yam, quoted by De, Vaisnava Faith, p. 
220. 

!6. De, Vaisnava Faith, pp. 338, 175. 

27. De, op. cit., p. 221. 

28. De, op. cit., p. 240. 

" i For an emphatic modern defense of the unqualified divinity of the Name see Raghava 
i haitanya Das, op. cit., pp. 582-592; also Sannyal, op. cit, pp. 638-40. 
K). Bake, op. cit, p. 7f. 
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THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY NAME: 
A GAUDIYA VAISNAVA PERSPECTIVE 



By Acyutananda Dasa 



His Holiness B.R. Sridhara Maharaja sat on the roof of his quar- 
ters in Navadvipa (West Bengal). The now very old sddhu was 
in a contemplative mood, and to approach him in this state 
disturbed me. He motioned that I should sit in front of him, so I timid- 
ly went and sat down on a grass mat at his feet. There was no one to be 
seen for miles around. 'There are many things to see from up here by 
which we can remember Sri Caitanya," His Holiness said. "We have this 
( ianges, this forest, the temples, His favorite tree, banana. What have 
you come here to ask me?" 

"Can you explain how, if the Name is a spiritual thing — how is it that 
we are all chanting it with a material tongue?" I asked, feeling quite 
Foolish, After some silence he began to speak, "Nitai Caitanya, Nitai 
( laitanya," and then he proceeded: 

"It cannot be uttered by a material tongue, nor can a material ear hear 
the Name. He [the Name] is adhokfaja, [beyond experimental knowl- 
edge], having reserved the right of not being exposed to organic senses. 
.Ml the experience, knowledge and memories that we have are gleaned 
with the help of mundane sense perception. Our tongue is comprised 
mostly of earth and water elements; the nerve endings extending to all 
parts of the body carry charges of electricity, also a material element. If 
.111 object is too far away, it is not touchable, seeable. tastable, etc.; if an 
object is too close, it is also imperceptable; we can't see our own tilaka 
mark or even our own eyelids. 

"When the senses are extended by microscopes and telescopes, these 
instruments have more range, but are still limited to the material 
sphere. The telescope cannot penetrate the outermost covering of the 
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universe; the microscope lens is composed of atoms and therefore can- 
not see the atom or anything smaller than the atom. Likewise, the system 
of mental speculation is also inefficient to perceive the spiritual element. 
Mind is a material element whose density is very slight. (Bhagavad-gita, 
VII:4) Higher abstractions are no more spiritual than hard rocks. There 
is a common belief that by extending the potency of the mind we can 
conceive of the infinite, but this process is defective. If the infinite can be 
confined in a limited mind, then it is not infinite. I don't even know how 
many hairs are on my own head. Mental speculators grind their brains 
over abstract aphorisms of Zen and Upanisads and think that by their own 
power they can achieve something like infinity. The result is mental mas- 
turbation. The mind explodes and dies of exhaustion. And the reaction is 
deplorable: total forgetfulness of the self and the infinite. 

"There are channels by which the infinite descends. He is all power, 
glory, beauty, knowledge, wealth and renunciation. He is dominant, all- 
extending, free, and autocratic. The infinite cannot be contained in a 
limited sphere, as I've just said, but if He is really infinite then He has 
the power of making Himself known in all His fullness to the finite 
mind. When, out of His own prerogative, He takes the initiative and re- 
veals Himself to the devotee, there is actual perception of Godhead, self 
realization, transcendental revelation. By the channel of transcendental 
sound He comes, by vibrating the spiritual tongue of the pure devotees 
representing Him to the world. The spiritual element vibrates the spiri- 
tual tongues of the perfect devotee's audience, which have hitherto 
never been vibrated. 

"The pure devotee utters the Name of God. Our material ears hear 
some sound that resembles the transcendental Name of Krsna; our 
eardrum moves the liquid of the inner ear, half water and half air, 
which vibrates the ethereal element and touches our mind. At this 
point, soul has still been untouched, and there has been no genuine 
spiritual experience. By hearing with the mind's impressions, we enjoy 
the sound of the cymbals, the beat of the chant, the pleasant company 
and effect of listening and hearing. But it doesn't stop here. Piercing 
the mind, the original sound uttered by gurudeva moves our intellect, 
and we consider philosophical and metaphysical truths. For millions of 
years, sages chanted this on the banks of many holy rivers. Ideas flood 
everywhere about the possible effects of the mantra. This, while being 
quite blissful, is not spiritual revelation in the true sense. Beyond the 
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miclligence is the spiritual element — soul, myself. That sound, having cut 
through all my senses including the mind and intellect, now vibrates the 
f inest sentiments of my own real existence. This is the perception of the 
holy Name on the spiritual plane with my spiritual ear. Then, the soul 
inspired, recapitulates, sending vibration back into the intelligence, mind, 
and so on — the whole process inverted — out to my external tongue and 
we say, 'Hare Krsna.' That Hare Krsna is He. And we dance in ecstasy. 

"Sounds, sounds, sounds," His Holiness repeated slowly. "Sounds. 
( :;itch hold of the sounds. Seize the sound waves traveling within the 
ether, and your happiness in spiritual life is assured. One sage has 
expained in his sutra that massive epidemics are due to contamination 
of the ether by impure sound. When the lawyers and pleaders in court 
begin to tell lies in the name of justice, these sound vibrations contami- 
nate the ether, which in turn contaminates the air and water which peo- 
ple breathe and drink, and epidemic is the result. 

"When four-headed Brahma creates the universe, the seed ingredient 
is sound, 'OM.' And from that 'om' the Gdyatri mantra is born: In this 
sound, the fourteen planetary galaxies sprout like whorls of spiraling stars 
and planets, with the sun situated in the very center of the universe. Each 
planetary system is composed of a different sound uttered by Lord Brah- 
ma. Each galaxy provides the infinite jivas with their particular spheres of 
karma (action), dharma (religion), artha (economic development), kama 
(sensual enjoyment and its resultant suffering), and moksa (facility of liber- 
ation). It is the function of Brahma to provide these different galaxies 
and planets according to the sinful and meritorious deeds of the innu- 
merable. Lord Brahma utters a different sound for each planetary sys- 
tem and his engineer, Sri Visvakarma, creates the planets according to 
those sounds. The subtle elements and gross elements are distributed in 
this way. In our planet, the predominating elements are earth and water. 
In other worlds, only water is found. On the sun, fire is the prominent 
clement. If a spiritual individual, under the effects of illusion, or maya, 
wishes to end his gross existence, he may enter a planet of air, ether, 
mind or intelligence and live as a ghost. 

'The individual jiva is also endowed with a particle of creative power. 
And the ordinary individual as well creates his tiny sphere of influence 
hy sound. Some jivas ' spheres of influence are no bigger than their own 
< t aniums, and some jivas have influence over a community, a nation, or 
even a whole planet. The beauty and harmony of their particular spheres 
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of influence depends on the quality of sounds they produce. 

"When one nation tries to conquer another, the first points to capture 
are the radio stations, the newspapers, the journals — the lines of com- 
munication. By sending out its manifesto by sound, the government can 
move the former leaders from their posts and capture the country. 
Then, also by sound, the new government becomes established. If there 
should be any defect in that sound, then the whole thing is ruined. That 
is why there is so much alteration in the world situation. The sound of 
all these jivas is, to quote the Bible, 'Babel.' Nonsensical sounds are en- 
tering and contaminating the ether, the air, the water, and the very mol- 
ecular structure of each and every person, place and thing. 

"A person's mind is composed of two functions, technically termed sari- 
kalpa and vikalpa. Sankalpa refers to the mind's desire to join thoughts into 
concepts, theories and tableaus of theories. Vikalpa is the mind's function 
of rejecting thoughts, simplifying and limiting experiences which are gath- 
ered through the senses of sight, sound, smell, taste and touch. Both func- 
tions are controlled by sound. Here is an experiment: Close your eyes. 
When I repeat a number, you will see the number flash before your mind 
like a cash register. One... Three... Seven... Four... The processes of 
sankalpa and vikalpa respectively make the thoughts come and go. This is a 
very simple form of the mind's process. On a more complicated scale, 
there is the very risky business of intentionally invading the sound waves 
with defective sound. The lines of communication are filled with impure 
sound from the earliest of schoolbooks to the most advanced so-called 
philosophy. The White House filibusters are another excellent example 
of intentional pollution of sound channels. If we were to infuse spiritual 
sound into the ether, if we were to saturate the ether with the transcen- 
dental sound vibration of Hare Krsna, Hare Krsna, Krsna Krsna, Hare 
Hare/ Hare Rama, Hare Rama, Rama Rama, Hare Hare, this maha-mantra 
would purify, enlighten and saturate every being with its potencies. 

"In Sri Caitanya's eight verses, which comprise the final message of all 
spiritual instructions, the first verse gives five effects of the transcenden- 
tal sound of the Hare Krsna maha-mantra as follows: Ceto-darpana-mar- 
janam. It wipes the material dust from the mirror of the mind. The 
mind is like the intermediate connecting medium between the spirit 
and that material external covering called the body. The soul has no 
material activity. When covered by may a, or illusion, the soul remains 
dormant in a state of suspended animation. The magnitude of the soul 
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great, however, that it infuses consciousness on all sides. Through 
|hi medium of the mind, the senses act and we 'know' things. If this 
the mind, is put out of focus by the external nature, we suffer 
i inf usion, pain, disease, and death. Yes, death is a state of mind only, as 
the soul has no death. By the mind we mistakenly think 'O! I'm dying!' 
i hi drowning! ' 'I'm giving birth!' 'I'm sick!' etc. When the mind is 
l' unsed by the maha-mantra, the mind is forcibly purified. All the material 

< ix lions, which are the cause of our suffering, are forcibly murdered, 

irved to death. They thrive on material sense pleasures. Flooding the 
mind with transcendental sound is just like stepping on the pin of a bomb: 
\ll (host- misconceptions of material suffering and enjoyment are shat- 
• 1, murdered, and the material mind is conquered wholly, leaving no 
I n« inics behind. The mind then reflects the spiritual knowledge, quality 
mi I energy of the soul itself. 

i:hnva-mahd-ddvdgni-nirvdpanam. The fire of conditional life is thus 
languished. Nirvana, which most people are trying to understand 

1 1 Muddhist texts, means extinguishing the fire of material existence. 

Phis body has been burning from the very beginning of its duration by 
the process of digestion. Biologists all declare that the body is a burning 
mism, giving off heat, water vapor and carbon dioxide. After seventy 
■ I more years, our body is consumed by that smouldering digestive fire, 
' I we move into another body, only to burn up that one too. It is like 
■ hain smoking: with the lit end of the cigarette you light up a fresh ciga- 
i . and on and on. By the potency of the transcendental sound, the 
i use of that fire is extinguished. 
\uyah-kairava-candrikawtaranarh vidyavadhujwanam. The transcenden- 
Htl sound then spreads the light of benedictions, peaceful suggestions and 
I lessness, and no more anxieties invade the mind. We approach the 
t>rld after coming out of the womb with many deep-rooted fears: Is there 
il> iv? Is there happiness? Is there peace? The answer is the basic seed. 
Obi in this sense means one big spiritual yes. Om, yes — a positive answer. 
Simply by negating the mind, the questions of the soul are not satisfied; 

ihing positive must be given. The maha-mantra floods the mind with 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 uaive suggestions of the truth. 

\ iiandambudhi-vardhanam pratipadam purnamrtasvddanam. A full 
■ lit of an ocean of blissful nectar is served to the soul, who has been 
thirsty from time immemorial. 

S</ ivdtma-snapanam param, vijayate sri-krsna-sankirtanam. This point 
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has a twofold meaning, one external and one internal. Sarvatman 
means 'all souls.' The holy Name bathes all souls with spiritual bliss, 
knowledge and love. The transcendental sound completely overcomes 
the soul with His sublime potencies. But atman has many meanings, as 
given by Caitanya Mahaprabhu. Atman means the supreme absolute 
truth, the body, the mind, the intelligence, endeavor, conviction and 
nature. By uttering the pure sound of the mahd-mantra one invades the 
very cause of everything that exists. The mind, body and soul, and even 
nature itself can be changed into transcendental nature by one heart- 
felt exclamation of 'Hare Krsna.' Capture the sound waves which are 
the cause of every item of existence and saturate them with the holy 
Name. The result will be the total transformation of energy. An asrama, 
temple, and all the paraphernalia in them, are all divine. The environ- 
ment in which we live in the asrama is not the same as the one in which 
we were born. It is 'there,' it is Goloka, and the more we progress in our 
sadhana the more He will reveal Himself to us. 

These truths about the descent of the Hare Krsna mantra-were alluded 
to by Jayadeva Gosvami, jagat-guru, who has written a beautiful verse in 
description of this process: 'O Hari Nama, You enter my ear and touch 
my heart, and tears flow from my eyes and fall to the ground; making 
soft clay, my footprints are left for my successors to follow my way.' 

"It must be noted that if the teacher is bogus, then that Name will not 
touch the spiritual spark within the coverings of mind and body. It may 
sound the same, but it is not — -just as milk and whitewash look the same, 
but they are altogether different. 

"Now many such artificial gurus are about, and this fact is, as it were, 
camouflaging the genuine devotees. If someone finds a treasure 
beneath a tree and marks the tree with his initials and then comes back 
to find every tree marked with the same initials, he is unable to recall 
the original tree. This is now often the case, since false holy men are 
running rampant. But if one is fortunate enough to know the scriptures 
and tradition, and if one is truly sincere, he will find a genuine sadhu, 
hear the Name, and begin authentic spiritual life. Then he or she will 
find a great gift indeed. 

"The original sentiments invoked by the Name are concentrated, 
blissful recollections of the pastimes of Krsna as performed in the spiri- 
tual world. These sentiments are in all souls and are five in number: the 
neutral sentiment, the serving sentiment, the sentiment of friendship, 
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i n il sentiment, and the sentiment of intimate love. Krsna is called 
' / lasdmrta-sindhu, the ocean of all transcendental sentiment. In the 
Bhagavadrgita Kr§na says, ye yatha mam prapadyante, tarns tathaiva bhajamya- 
I reciprocate all the different services rendered to Me within the 
phere of these different sentiments, or rasas' While all of these relation- 
I ii I is or spiritual sentiments are on the self-same absolute platform, one 
nut) simultaneously acknowledge certain distinctions within them. 

"For example, Kr$na exchanges loving sentiments with the neutral 
dev< (tees, who do not take active engagement in His interest, at His own 
IWeel time and liking. If He wants to play the flute He picks it up, and 
1 1( sets it down when He likes. To His servants, He is the noble master. 
In this relationship there is more facility to please the Lord, to bring 
I lis food, His favorite clothing. Yet there is still some hindrance, since 
1 1( may tell the servant to be gone, and the servant must obey out of 
duty. The friendship rasa has two stages. The first stage is friendship 
with feeling of respect and reverence. Arjuna has this type of friendly 
relationship with Krsna. He begs forgiveness from Krsna for unknow- 
ns, l\ calling Him in jest or for associating with Him without bowing 
down, etc. 

"When friendship with Krsna is more developed, the respect and hon- 
orable formalities disappear. Jumping on Krsna's shoulders, wrestling 
mil playing as though Krsna were their equal, Sudama, Sridama and 
(he other cowherd boys revel in endless sports. Sometimes they even 
i uisider Kr$na their inferior: 'Oh, Krsna, He's the youngest one of us. 
He's also the lightest. We can all overcome Him in wrestling, so go 
lighdy with Him.' As sugar cane juice is concentrated into molasses and 
then into crystal, so also the friendly rasa, with added feelings, develops 

parental affection. 'Krsna is my son,' says Mother Yasoda. T must 

always look after His needs and protection. If I don't see Him for even 
five minutes I get so scared. I see huge trees falling on Him and horri- 
ble demons capturing Him. Oh, there You are! Why do You scare Your 
mother like that? Always stay in my presence; I can't stand to have You 
OUl of sight.' Even punishment of the beloved is seen in this intimate 
i elationship. 

"As concentrated sugar becomes rock candy, so the parental exchange 
i ij rasas condenses into conjugal love, in which there is complete dedica- 
tion to the desires of Krsna, with no tinge of desire for one's own plea- 
sure. 'I am Yours' — complete, unconditional surrender. 'If you trample 
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my body underfoot or embrace me too tighdy, for Your pleasure I am 
happy. If You want to throw me into hell and keep me far from Your 
company, I am prepared to go. If You forget me, that's okay, but I can- 
not forget You. You are always my beloved.'" 

By this time His Holiness had become exhausted. After forty years of 
lecturing previous to the use of microphones, his voice had become 
very thin. We were only one inch apart, face to face. He sat there with 
his eyes closed, and it was clear that he was experiencing those things of 
which he spoke. 

Just then the loud gong began to toll in crescendo, reaching four 
loud blasts and reverberating into silence. 
"Go down now. It's time for aratika. Could you follow my words?" 
'Yes," I said. 
"Did you like it?" 
'Yes." 

"That's all right. Go down now." 



KRSNA IN THE BHAGAVAD GITA: 
A BEGINNING ONTOLOGY 
FROM THE GAUDIYA PERSPECTIVE* 

HowardJ. Resnick (H.D. Goswami) 

Introduction 

I attempt in this paper to clarify certain essential teachings of the Bhaga- 
vad-gitd, primarily those focusing on a single point: the nature and sta- 
ins of Krsna, God, according to the Gita itself. My strong conviction is 
thai the Gita is a lucid, self-explanatory work, and therefore the occasional 
I ii actice of commentators to force on it extraneous doctrines often renders 
iIh lext obscure where it is bright, esoteric where it is literal, and imperson- 
al where it is intensely personal. I am operating here on an ancient princi- 
I ilc which holds drat certain Vedic 1 texts are svatah-firdmdnyam, literally "evi- 
dent in or by themselves." As stated in the Bhavifya-fiurdna, 'The Rg Veda, 
Sama Veda, Atharua Veda, Mahabharata, Pancaratra, and original Rdmdyana 
are all considered by authorities to be Veda. The knowers also know that 
lh< tse Puranas dedicated to Lord Visnu enjoy the same status. These litera- 
Hues are self-evident, and there is nothing at all to speculate about them." 2 
I should note at once that this principle does not do away with intellec- 
n 1. 1 1 response to the scriptures. Rather it is a call for sober practices for 
understanding, in which we first struggle to comprehend a scriptural 
message on its own terms, through careful study of its internal structures 
ul meaning. 

We get some historical flavor of this methodology by turning to a fasci- 
nating theological debate that took place almost five hundred years ago 
in Benares between Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu, the founder of Gaudiya 
\ iisnavism, and Prakasananda Sarasvati, a leading Sahkarite sannydsi of 

Editor's Note: This paper was originally presented to the Committee on the Study of 
ligii in, at the University of California in Los Angeles. (November, 1992) 
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the time. After hearing Prakasananda's interpretation of Vedanla-sutra, Sri 
Caitanya replied, 'The Veda is evident by itself. It is the crown-jewel of all 
evidence. When it is interpreted, the self-evident quality is lost." 3 

The quality of self-evidence mentioned here is especially apparent, in 
my view, in the Bhagavad-gita, which is part of the Mahabharata. I have 
therefore selected five specific areas, vital to the Bhagavad-gita's message, 
that are especially prone to misinterpretation, and I have attempted to 
demonstrate from the Bhagavad-gita itself the consistent, and self-evident 
view of the speaker, Lord Sri Krsna, especially as He describes Himself. 

The first topic is the Gita's strong monotheism, in which the many gods 
of the Hindu pantheon are sharply relegated to the status of subordinate 
senators to the Supreme Lord. The second topic is that of the separate 
individuality of Krsna as God, distinct from, and transcendental to, the 
individual entities, who are tiny expansions of the Lord. Third is Krsna's 
standing as the supreme controller. The fourth subject is the delicate issue 
of monism. I show that despite certain statements in the Glta to the effect 
that "Krsna is everything," there is nodiing like a bald monistic doctrine in 
the Gita. Finally, fifth, I argue from the Bhagavad-gita itself that Krsija 
comes to this world in a spiritual, eternal form, and not a material body, 
such as those we inhabit. 

As mentioned above, these five topics ineluctably lead to a single conclu- 
sion: that the real and final topic of die Bhagavad-gita is Krsna Himself, 
who is inseparably related, and yet eternally transcendental, to the individ- 
ual souls, of whom we are specimens. This doctrine of acintya bhedabheda- 
tattva, or the inconceivable, simultaneous difference and nondifference of 
the Lord and the individual souls, is Sri Caitanya's reading of the Bhaga- 
vad-gita and Vedic literature in general. 

I have included the topic that Krsna is the controller to drive home the 
point that the Godhead being talked about in the Bhagavad-gita is not a 
vague, wispy Deity whose true ineffable status is but indirecdy hinted at by 
the hierarchical language of mortals. Completely to the contrary, we have 
in the Glta a full-blown expression of an omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
benevolent Supreme Lord, commanding, and even poignandy entreating, 
the individual souls enmeshed in mdya to return to Him in His divine 
abode. 

I call this paper "A Beginning Ontology..." because the constraints of 
time and space have permitted only an inuoductory statement about the 
Godhead as He is conceived in the Bhagavad-gita. In fact, the points I 
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make here are amplified by the rest of the Bhagavad-gita. At the very least, 
I hope this paper will stimulate the reader to investigate the Gita as far as 

I m issible on its own terms. There are certainly esoteric passages in religious 

II riptures, including the Vedic books. But the guiding Vedic principle is 
thai we should interpret only that which is ambiguous, that which plainly 
. alls for explication of hidden meanings. There are many such statements 
in the Sanskrit scriptures, but the fundamental message, the central theme, 
is generally clear. 

I he verses quoted here are all my own translations, unless otherwise indi- 
Cated, and I have given great stress on literal accuracy in their rendering. I 
luvr endeavored to avoid, thereby, unfounded flights of poetic inspiration, 
.iiid dubious constructions devised to legitimate tentative insights. How- 
i mi. the point of view here is clearly in the tradition of Sripada Madhva- 
■ &rya, Sripada Ramanujacarya, Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu, and other illusui- 
OUS Vaisnava devotees and scholars, who opposed the monistic interpreta- 
tion of Sripada Sahkaracarya and those in his line. In a sense, one gets here 
,i glimpse of a millennial theological debate in action. 

1. There is One God 

In i lie Bhagavad-gita, Lord Krsna declares Himself to be the Supreme 
< -o< 1 1 lead, and He specifically asserts His supremacy over the well-known 
n ids or demigods of die Vedic and Hindu pantheon. Indeed, Krsna is the 
lource of all the other gods that inhabit the cosmos, 4 for He is the source 
• >l all that exists. 5 Thus those who worship other gods are ultimately wor- 
shiping Krsna, the source and sustainer of those gods. 6 Similarly, although 
the gods may accept offerings from their worshipers, the gods themselves 
are ac ting as mere agents of the Supreme God who is the ultimate enjoyer 
i >l all types of sacrifice. 7 An ignorant worshiper of the demigods who does 
not dearly recognize this supremacy of the Godhead falls to a lower status 
ol life. 8 

The demigods cannot award ultimate liberation, since those who attain 
their worlds fall again to the mortal realm when their pious merit is ex- 
hausted. 9 This impermanence holds true not only for the planet of Indira, 
rendraAoka (9.20), or svarga-foka (9.21), but indeed for all the worlds with- 
in the material cosmos, including that of the creator, Brahma. 10 It is only in 
tin world of the Supreme God, Krsna, that one finds the eternal abode, 
v ling to which one never returns to take birth in the material world. 11 
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Further evidence of the temporary position of the gods is given in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita. The cosmic form, which the Lord therein 
displays, is revealed to be Krsna's form and power of Time 12 and even the 
hosts of gods are overwhelmed and astonished, and enter within Time's 
destructive power (11.21-22). 

Lord Krsna is also absolutely superior to the gods in cognitive powers. In 
all respects, Krsna is the origin of the gods. Hence they cannot understand 
Krsna's origin. 13 Indeed, He is beginningless. Not only the gods but the 
entire universe is bewildered by the modes of nature and thus does not rec- 
ognize or understand Krsna, who is beyond those modes. 14 It is only 
because of the bewildering influence of the material modes upon the con- 
ditioned souls that they worship other gods at all. 15 

The omniscience of Krsna is superlatively causal, since Krsna is the 
source of everyone's memory, knowledge, and forgetting. 16 Indeed Krsna 
knows the past, present, and future of all beings, but no one, in the mater- 
ial world, knows Him in truth. 17 In fact, so much are the living beings 
dependent on Krsna, that even their faith in other gods must be supplied 
by Krsna. 18 And the results awarded by those gods are actually given by 
Krsna alone, of whom the gods are but agents.' 9 

As Krsna is prior to the gods and absolutely superior in powers of being 
and cognition, so too is the result of worshiping Him: eternal life in the 
Lord's abode, clearly distinguished from the temporary results derived 
from worshiping all other powerful beings. And this is confirmed in one of 
the Gita's most famous verses, "Men of small intelligence worship the 
demigods, and their fruits are limited and temporary. Those who worship 
the demigods go to the demigods, but My devotees come to Me." 20 Sim- 
ilarly: 'Those sworn to the gods go to the gods; those sworn to the forefa- 
thers go to the forefathers; worshipers of ghostly spirits go to such spirits; 
but those who worship Me go to Me." 21 

In view of this fundamental distinction between Krsna and the gods, and 
their respective powers to reward their worshipers, only those whose intel- 
ligence is stolen by lust worship the gods and neglect the Supreme 
Godhead. 22 And as stated above, even the temporary fruits awarded by the 
gods are really provided by Krsna alone. 23 

Thus there is nothing at all beyond Krsna; 24 He is the great Lord of all 
the worlds; 25 and He is the creator and sustainer of everything. 26 Within 
the Gita, Arjuna glorifies Krsna as the Supreme Brahman, the Supreme 
Abode, the Supreme Purifier, the Supreme Divine Person. 27 Krsna is the 
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(.<)(! of the gods, 28 and He is the origin of the gods. 29 Krsna is the primeval 
Person. ^ Arjuna further affirms diat no one is equal to or greater than 
krsna. 31 

The Lord ends His teaching in the Gita by urging Arjuna to abandon all 
' >ther duties (dharmdri) and take shelter of Kr§na alone: sarva-dharmdn par- 
ityajya mam ekam saranam vraja (18.66). Thus the monotheistic thrust of 
the Gita is neither vague nor occasional, and, as shown later in this paper, 
apparent suggestions of a monistic ontology do not compromise the over- 
whelming conclusion: the absolute supremacy of Krsna. 

Arjuna certainly understands Krsna to be the Supreme Lord. When 
.iskcd if he has understood the Lord's teachings, he replies: "My illusion is 
Hone.../ shall execu te Your instructions. " 32 

2. Krsna and the individual souls are distinct entities 

As Lord Krsna is eternally the Supreme Person, so the individual souls 
.ire, of logical necessity, eternally distinct from and subordinate to the 
Lord: "Never did I not exist, nor you, nor all these kings. Nor shall we 
not exist, all of us, for ever after." 33 

Mere Krsna clearly states that "all of us" (same vayam) — He, Arjuna, and 
.ill die assembled kings — will exist forever, just as they always existed at all 
limes in the past. Indeed, never was there a time when we did not exist. In 
the previous verse, Krsna chided Arjuna for taking the body to be the self. 
Similarly, in the verse immediately following, Krsna will describe the soul 
as dt'hi, the owner of the body, different from deha, the body. Indeed die 
entire first half of the second chapter of the Bhagavad-gita makes it clear 
that our real identity is eternal soul and not the body. Thus, having said 
that a learned person (pandita) sees the soul, and not the body, as prima- 
ry, surely Krsna is speaking of the real person, the soul, as He begins to 
explain to Arjuna the fundamental nature of the world. After all, how can 
the Lord be apandita, or foolish? Thus it is the real Krsna, the eternal 
Krsna, and the real Arjuna, the eternal Arjuna, who have always existed 
and always will exist. And all of us, says Krsna, will continue to exist in the 
future. 

Similarly, later in the Gita, we find the following: 

There are two [classes of] beings in this world, the perishable and 
the imperishable. All created forms are perishable, but a soul who 
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stands at the summit is imperishable. 

The Supreme Person, however, is another, and He is declared to 
be the Supersoul. It is that inexhaustible Lord who has entered the 
three worlds and sustains them. 

Because I am beyond the perishable beings, and greater even than 
the imperishable, I am thus celebrated in this world, and in die Vedas, 
as the Supreme Person. One who knows Me in this way to be the Su- 
preme Person is a knower of everything, and he worships Me with all 
his heart. (15.16-19) 

These four verses of the Gita offer many significant lessons. Krsna has de- 
fined the term purusottama to mean the Supreme Person who stands 
beyond the conditioned souls entangled in the snare of maya and even 
beyond the highest soul (that is, beyond the liberated soul who stands at 
the highest point of spiritual perfection). Indeed Monier-Williams in his 
Oxford Sanskrit dictionary describes kuta-sthah as the pure soul standing 
on the unchanging, spiritual platform. Since Krsna emphatically declares 
that the purusottama is beyond even the liberated soul, we can hardly trans- 
late purusa here as "man" or anything indicative of a material position, 
since this would not even apply to the kufa-stha or the liberated soul, and 
what to speak of the Supreme Person who stands far beyond such a pure 
soul. Krsna uses the word api, "even" to make explicit that He is "beyond 
even the liberated soul." In other words, it is not the Gita's philosophy that 
one becomes Krsna, or equal to Krsna, by spiritual liberation. A normal 
reader would not question that Krsna is beyond the conditioned soul, but 
here the Lord emphasizes by the world api that He is beyond even the lib- 
erated soul who stands at the summit of spiritual perfection. 

The finality of this understanding of the supreme personal individuality 
of Krsna is confirmed at 15.19, wherein Krsna states that one who under- 
stands Him in this way (evarri) as the Supreme Person {purusottama) is the 
knower of everything (sarva-vit) and worships the Lord with all his heart. 34 
In other words, Krsna explicitly rejects the notion that realization of the 
personal feature of the Lord is a mere prelude to an eventual impersonal 
understanding. 

Earlier in the fifteenth chapter, Krsna states that the living being in this 
world is eternally a fragmental part (amsa) of the Lord. 35 The soul is fur- 
Uier said to be indivisible, 36 and so the fragmental status is not effectuated 
in time, but is a pre-eternal, never-ending fact. 37 As Lord Krsna simply puts 
it, God is not one of the ordinary living beings, nor even one of the liberat- 
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ed souls but, rather, "the Supreme Person is someone else...". 38 

We have already demonstrated that Krsna claims to be absolutely cog- 
tiizant and the source of all other cognition. He makes the same claim in 
the thirteenth chapter, where He introduces the terms ksetra, "the field" 
1 1 e. (he body) and ksetra-jna, "the knower of the field" (i.e. the soul who is 

■ (inscious of the body). The Lord concludes this discourse by asserting that 
.ilthough each soul is the knower of his field, i.e. his particular body, "I am 
the knower of all fields," meaning all bodies. 39 

hi the same thirteenth chapter, Krsna describes both the individual soul 
.iiid the Lord as purusa — persons — but the contrast is striking. The individ- 
n. il soul is a purusa, but he is (a) "situated in material nature," (b) "trying 
in enjoy the material qualities," and thus (c) compelled by his attachments 
to those qualities to take birth in high and low species of bodily encage- 
ment* 

In the very next verse, the Lord describes Himself also as purusa, but the 
difference between the two purusas could not be more clear, for Krsna is 
ttid to be the supreme or transcendental purusah {purusah parah) . The use 
i il i lie adjective parah to denote the supreme purusa is significant, for this 
word not only entails the notion of supremacy, but also a strong sense of 
"the other." Indeed, para is often used in Sanskrit to indicate the opposite 

■ il ulnm- or sva-, both of which indicate "self' or "one's own." In fact, atma 
in Sanskrit is the simple reflexive pronoun. In other words, para has the 
unequivocal sense here of the wholly other who is supreme. In this same 
verse, Lord Krsria also uses the term paramatma, describing Himself thus as 
i lie "Supreme Soul." 

1 1 should be noted that the adjective parama (used with atma to form 
paramatma) is almost identical to para in conveying supremacy, but that 
parama does not convey the sense of being the "other" in contrast to one's 
self. It is this wider term para that Krsna employs to distinguish Himself, as 
purusa, from the ordinary purusa who is struggling vainly to exploit the 
I ord's material creation. Thus the Glta's claim that the individual soul is 
eternally distinct from the Supreme Soul is a strong one, and not a vague 
01 esoteric articulation. 

The Lord is also said to be the maintainer of the living beings. 41 It is nat- 
iiral that the Lord maintain the living beings, for they are stated in the 
< .ita to be the Lord's own energy: "Besides the material nature, there is 
another superior energy of Mine. Know it to be the living being..." 42 The 
li\ ing being trapped in the clutches of mayo, the Lord's illusory material 
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energy, can escape her control only by surrendering to the Lord. He can- 
not escape by his own autonomous decision or endeavor. 43 

3. God Is the Controller 



Because God, Krsna, is one, and eternally separate from the individual 
soul, it follows that He is the Lord and controller of all that be. Lord Krsna 
delineates a bipartite notion of causality in which material nature is the 
cause of the physical workings of the world whereas the living being is the 
cause of his own enjoyment and suffering. 44 Nature responds to the soul's 
attempts to exploit the illusory material world by entangling the soul in 
the web of mdya. Perhaps the greatest illusion is the soul's false perception 
that he is performing those physical events, such as moving of the body, 
that in fact are done by nature. 45 Nature in turn is direcdy under the con- 
trol of the Supreme Lord, and the entire cosmos turns by His command. 46 
Thus the causal chain originates in Krsna, who states: "I am the Lord of all 
beings, and I stay in their hearts, causing all beings, who are mounted on 
the machine (of the body), to wander in this world in illusion." 47 

Krsna is a living God who orders, punishes, and reclaims the fallen souls, 
who are eternally part and parcel of Him. Thus Krsna declares, 'Those 
who always faithfully abide by My injunction, without envy, are freed from 
all karmic acts. But those who are envious and do not abide by My injunc- 
tion you should know to be mindless and lost, for they are confused about 
all that is knowledge." 48 

This same point is driven home at the end of the Gita: "If then because 
of false ego you will not hear, then you will perish." 49 We will understand 
Krsna without doubt and fully, Krsna declares, by hearing from Him. 50 

One achieves real peace by recognizing that Lord Krsna is the great Lord 
of all the worlds. 51 Similarly, one who knows that Krsna is the great Lord, 
and that He is unborn and beginningless, is himself unbewildered among 
mortal beings and is freed of all sins. 52 Arjuna acknowledges Lord Krsna to 
be the "controller of all beings" and the "Lord of the universe." 53 

Finally, the entire eleventh chapter of the Gita demonstrates unforget- 
tably way that die entire universe can be devoured in an instant by Lord 
Krsna. His control is absolute, for all beings exist within Him: "When you 
have thus learned the truth you will never again fall into illusion, for by that 
knowledge you will see that all living beings are in the Soul — that is, they 
are in Me." 54 
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4. Krsna Is Everything 

I ord Krsna strongly and repeatedly declares in the Bhagavad-gita that He 
Is the source of all that be. It follows that God is not only distinct from His 
I i caiive energies but is also one with them, since they are eternally rest- 
ing on Him. Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu thus stated that the philosophy of 
i lie Gita is, ultimately, acintya-bhedabheda-taltva, which means that God is 
mi onceivably one with, and simultaneously different from, His creation. 
We shall survey Krsna's statements that He is the source of everything, 
and then see how this claim is logically linked to the claim that "all things 
•re Krsna." 

Sri Krsna declares in the Bhagavad-gita: "I am the source of everything; 
In >m Me everything emanates." 55 Similarly, He states: "I am the origin and 
the annihilation of the entire cosmos." 56 Krsna goes on to say, 'There is 
i mil ling else beyond Me, O Dhananjaya. All this world rests on me like 
pearls strung on a thread." 57 And as previously quoted, "Neither the hosts 
i il gods nor the great sages know My origin, for in all respects I am the ori- 
",in of the gods and great sages." 58 Krsna is the source not only of the liv- 
ing beings, but of their qualities as well: "Intelligence, knowledge, free- 
dom from confusion [and ten other qualities], in their various types, are 
Mates of being of the living entities, and they all come from Me." 59 And 
■ISO, The seven primordial sages and the four Manus owe their existence 
le for they are born of My mind." 60 

1 .< t us now examine the tenth chapter of the Bhagavad-gita, wherein 
I old Krsna claims (10.20-38) to be the superlative exemplar in seventy cat- 
i .' » i irs. Here is a sample verse from that section: "Of the Adityas I am 
\ i$nu; of lights I am the radiant sun; of the Maruts I am Marici; of stars I 
mi the moon." 61 To read monism into all of this would be a transparent 
misreading of the text, for a serious look at the entire chapter makes abun- 
dantly clear what Krsna is actually saying. 

First, we notice that most of Krsna's statements, cited above, to the effect 
thai lie is the source of everything come from this same tenth chapter, 
namely verses 10.2, 10.4—5, 10.7, and 10.8. Krsna precedes, then, His iden- 
tification of Himself with the greatest items of this world by emphasizing 
thai I le is the source of all these things. Recall that in the seventh chapter 
Krsna stated that all the things of this world are His energy, or prakrti 
1 7. I -(')) and that He is therefore the source of all that be. 

Rial Krsna is referring to the same ontological state of affairs becomes 
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clear when we notice the repeated use here of the word vibhuti, which indi- 
cates the following: glory, expansion, great power, manifestation of might, 
and so on. Arjuna introduces this term when he says to Krsna: "You should 
speak about Your own divine glories, those by which You pervade these 
worlds and abide in them.'* 2 The word for "glories" here is vibhutayah, the 
plural form of vibhuti. But that is just the beginning of this word's career in 
the tenth chapter of the Glta. Arjuna then says, "O Janardana [Krsna], 
please describe again, and extensively, Your mystic power and might, for as 
I listen to this ambrosia, I find no satiation." 63 Again, the word for "might" 
is vibhutim. Lord Krsna then answers, agreeing to explain His own divine 
opulences, and again the word used (10.19) is vibhutayah, the plural of vib- 
huti. In the very next sfoka, the Lord begins His identification of Himself 
with the seventy categories mentioned above. At the end of the narration, 
Krsna says, "O burner of the foe, there is no end to My divine powers, and 
so I have given some example of the extension of My glory." 64 Predictably 
the word vibhuti is used twice in this verse, and it is repeated in the follow- 
ing verse, wherein Lord Krsna says: "Whatever glorious, beautiful, or 
mighty being there may be, understand that it is born of but a spark of My 
splendor. 65 Here the word vibhuti-mat means "that which possesses vi- 
bhuti — that is: power, glory, etc. 

By using the word vibhuti no less than six times, Lord Krsna makes clear 
that He is talking about His powers, His properties, His opulences, and so on. 
In the seventh chapter, there are three "identification verses" (7.9-11) 
which exactly resemble in meter, language, and content the "identifica- 
tion verses" of the tenth chapter (10.20-38). These three verses, as in the 
tenth chapter, are preceded by an elaborate analysis of how Lord Krsna is 
the source of all, matter and spirit being His inferior and superior poten- 
cies respectively. At the conclusion of 7.9-1 1 , Krsna declares that all these 
opulences with which He has identified Himself come in fact from Him, 
and are resting in Him, but He is not in them. 66 

It also bears mentioning that one who rightly understands the sense in 
which Krsna is the source of everything does not then consider all beings 
to be God, but rather worships the real God with wholehearted devotion: 
"I am the source of all. From Me all proceeds. Knowing this, the wise wor- 
ship Me with all their being." 67 

The purpose of the identification verses is to nourish the devoted the- 
ists, as Krsna explains in the verse that follows the one cited above: 'Their 
minds in Me, their lives dedicated to Me, the devotees enlighten one 
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another, always speaking about Me, and thus they are satisfied and re- 
joice." 68 Further, Arjuna explicidy states that it is just to help such medita- 
tion on the Lord that he is requesting Krsna to describe His glories: "Al- 
ways thinking of You, O Yogin, how can I know You? In which various 
lot ins, my Lord, am I to think about You? Describe to me at length Your 
i;N it ies... etc." 69 There is hardly a doctrine of pantheism in the Bhagavad- 
t'.it.i. The real message is quite clear: surrender to Krsna. 

I ol d Krsna says that after many births, one in knowledge surrenders to 
[he Lord, realizing that "Vasudeva (Krsna) is everything." 70 Arjuna tells 
\\\ si.ia, 'You cover everything and thus You are everything." 71 These verses 
i iffer devastating evidence against the impersonal, monistic interpretation 
Oi t lie Gita. 

In the first instance, Lord Krsna's statement comes in the midst of a dis- 
i ussion of four types of people who do not surrender to God, and four 
types who do. Krsna's point in the verse we have cited (7.19) is that surren- 
der to Krsna is the sign that one is actually in knowledge, after many life- 
times of seeking the truth. In fact, the learned one who realizes that Krsna 
is everything belongs to one of the four classes of men who surrender to 
t lie Lord. 

We have already explained at length the many verses in chapter seven, 
1 11 (-ceding 7.19, which claim that Krsna is the source of everything, and 
that He is identical with the opulent features of this world in the sense 
that such items, composed of the inferior modes of nature (sattva, rajas, 
lamas), are but expansions of the Lord's power. And the verses follow- 
ing 7.19 emphasize that it is Krsna alone who is to be worshiped, and 
not other gods. In other words, the topic under discussion is nothing 
but surrender to Krsija, and an elaborate ontological explanation in 
this very chapter has clarified that Kfsna is to be identified with the 
wonderful things of this world only in the sense that such items rest on 
I lim. It was explicitly stated that Krsna is simultaneously aloof, that He 
is "not in them." 72 

Similarly, Arjuna declares to Krsna: 'You are everything because You 
entirely possess everything." 73 Arjuna's statement is in response to the cos- 
mic vision of God, in which Krsna devours all the universe, and all beings 
are subdued by the Lord's omnipotent feature of time. That is, it is in the 
context of God's absolute domination of the subordinate living beings 



that Arjuna utters His prayer, 'You are everything!" 

Still, it is worthwhile to take a closer look at the somewhat complex 
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ontology operating here, and Krsna Himself provides us such a focused 
metaphysical analysis in the ninth chapter (4-10), where He intentionally 
speaks in apparently contradictory language: "By Me in My unmanifested 
form, this whole universe is pervaded. All beings are situated in Me, but I 
am not situated in them. The beings are also not situated in Me. Behold 
My mystic power. I am the maintainer of all beings; I am also not situated 
in them. My self is the source of the beings. Understand that just as the 
great wind, which goes everywhere, is situated in the sky, so all beings are 
situated in Me." 74 

Lord Krsna here makes several ontological distinctions between Himself, 
God, and the many living beings like us: 

1. Krsna states that He individually pervades the entire universe. 
There is no similar claim for any of the individual living beings. (9.4) 

2. All beings are situated in Krsna, but He is not in them. (9.4) 

3. Krsna is the maintainer of all beings, but not they of Him. (9.5) 

4. Krsna is the source {bhavana) of all beings, but not they of Him. 
(9.5) 

5. Lord Krsna compares Himself to the sky, and the living beings to 
the air, which moves within the sky but does not mix with it. (9.6) 

This metaphor [in Number 5] is further developed at 13.3, wherein Krsna 
compares the sky to the soul, which does not mix with the body. Krsna 
states at 13.3 that although the sky extends everywhere (sarva-gatam) , 
because of its subtlety (sauksmatuat) it does not mix with anything, and 
hence nothing can taint it (nopalipyate) . 

At 9.6, then, Krsna means to state that although the great winds blow 
throughout space or the sky, the sky is never covered by the air. By analogy, 
then, although God contains all living beings within His existence, because 
of His being superior He cannot be affected by the inferior qualities of the 
beings He contains. Indeed, Krsna states that in an unmanifest form (avyak- 
ta-murtina) He pervades the universe. Here the term avyakta, "unmanifest," 
is clearly related to the concept of subtlety in 13.33. This sense of subtlety as 
a cause or condition of imperceptibility is explicitly given at 13.6, where it is 
said that the Absolute "is incomprehensible because of its subtlety." 75 This 
very word suksmatuat is given at 13.33 to mean "because of its subtlety." 

Thus the analogy of the sky and the air (9.6) is meant to explicate the 
same message given at 9.4-5: Although Sri Krsna is all-pervading, and al- 
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ihi »ugh all beings live and exist within His existence, He is always distinct 
mil superior, and is never affected by the inferior qualities of the living 
in gs He contains. Thus it is very difficult to mount anything like a seri- 
DUl argument for monism from the statements of the Bhagavad-gita. 

5. Krsna has spiritual form 

In the Bhagavad-gita, Lord Krsna stresses the personality of Godhead as 
the highest feature of the Absolute Truth and therefore the goal of the 
process. For example, at 8.8-10, Krsna states: 

( toe who is engaged in the practice of yoga, meditating with undeviat- 
ing consciousness on the Supreme Divine Person, goes to that Su- 
preme Person. One who constantly remembers Him as the primeval 
scholar, the steady ruler, smaller than the smallest, the creator of every- 
thing, as He whose inconceivable form is luminous like the sun and 
beyond darkness... one who remembers Him thus attains to that 
Supreme Divine Person. 76 

Similarly, Arjuna declares Krsna to be the "eternal divine person," 77 and 
lltei Arjuna says, "I consider You the eternal Person." 78 At this point it is 
n I to recall the strict ontological rule that Krsna enunciated at the very 
inning of His teaching: "Of die temporary there is no real existence, 
UK) of the eternal there is no cessation." 79 Thus when Arjuna declares 
kisna die eternal person, it is understood that Krsna's personality has no 
beginning or end. Indeed Arjuna states that Krsna is ajam, "unborn" 
(10.12). It is significant that Krsna states that not only He Himself but in 
f$t i individual souls in general are beginningless: "Know that both material 
IMture and the individual person [puru$d\ are beginningless. It is the acci- 
dental qualities and uansformations of prakrti that come into being." 80 So 
the wnalana-purufa, the "eternal person," cannot refer to a material form. 

Since Krsna is an eternal, supreme, divine person, it is natural that He 
futJ in abode, and that is also described within the Gita: 'The sun does not 
111 ighten it, nor the moon, nor fire. Having gone to it, they never return — 
thai is My supreme abode." 81 Similarly: "It is said to be unmanifest and 
structible, and they call it the supreme destination. Having achieved 
h v never return from My supreme abode." 82 
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Spiritually Tangible Form 

According to the Bhagavad-gita, the supreme personality of the Godhead is 
not merely myth, poetry, or symbol, but rather spiritually tangible form and 
being, which is avyakta, unmanifest, only to the materially conditioned soul. 
Thus in the seventh chapter of the Glta, Lord Krsna says, 'The unintelli- 
gent think that I am unmanifest, but that I have become a manifest, visible 
person, for they do not know My supreme nature, which is inexhaustible 
and of incomparable excellence." 83 

So important is this verse that we shall examine its key terms in detail. 
Lord Krsna says that "the unintelligent [abuddhayah, plural of abuddhi, liter- 
ally "those without intelligence"] think [manyante] that I am avyahtam, 
unmanifest, but that I have become vyaktim, a manifest person." The term 
avyaktam contrasts with the term vyaktim not only in the sense of the invisi- 
ble versus the visible, but also in contrasting a type of impersonal existence 
with a personal, individual reality. This sense of avyakta as impersonal, in 
contrast to die personal, is clearly evident at 12.1 and 12.3, and is also 
strengthened by the fact diat here at 7.24 Lord Krsna contrasts avyaktam 
not with its immediate antonym vyaktam, "the manifest," but with the cog- 
nate vyaktim, which more specifically indicates a manifest, individual per- 
son. 

Krsna says, then, 'The unintelligent think that I am impersonal and un- 
manifest but that I have become a distinct, visible, individual person. They 
think this because they do not know my supreme, transcendental nature 
[param bhdvam] . . ." The param bhdvam, or "supreme nature," mentioned 
here is clearly the transcendental nature of the vyakti, or visible personal 
identity of Krsna. It is difficult to find another straightforward reading of 
this simple Sanskrit sentence. 

Lord Krsna's statement at 7.24 contrasts in a curious way with another use 
of the terms avyakta and vyakti at 8.18. There the Lord says, "On the com- 
ing of the day [of Brahma] all the individual beings come forth from the 
unmanifest, and on the coming of the night [of Brahma] they are merged 
into the very place called the avyakta."^ 

There are several significant features of this statement. Krsna uses the 
term vyaktayah, the plural nominative form of vyaktih, and He says that all 
these vyaktis (my translation: "all the individual beings") come forth from 
the unmanifest, avyakta, during the day of Brahma. Since there is clearly a 
plurality of living beings mentioned here (and everywhere else in the 
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Gita), and since the term vyakti is here used to describe the beings at their 
ipecific stage of manifestation, coming forth with Brahma's day, it is clear 
in itiis context also that the term vyakti refers to an individual, manifest 
I ici son, active widiin the world. 
Became one might tend to associate the term vyakti with the conditioned 

i mis visible in this world, Krsna takes care to emphasize, when using the 
WOld to refer to Himself, that He does not, as do the conditioned souls, ac- 
quire a visible form upon coming to this world. Indeed the entire argu- 
ment at 7.24 is that Lord Krsna does not assumeHis visible, personal form 

ii .ill, but that His personal form is His superior nature, param bhavam In 

l it i . Islrsna explains almost immediately after this, at 8.20, that the param 
hk&uam [inflected here as paro bhavah since it shifts to the nominative from 
1 1 1 c accusative] is beyond the avyakta, the unmanifest from which the ordi- 
ii.ii v souls come forth on the coming of Brahma's day. 

Although Lord Krsna describes that paro bhavah as being a superior 
avyakta or unmanifest realm, we find at 8.21 that here the paro bhavah 
li n i.illy refers to the Lord's supreme abode. In other words, although to 
ordinary persons His supreme abode is not manifest, Krsna descends 
1 1 « >i 1 1 His abode so that we can see Him as He is. This is the highest sense 
1 1 1 nvatara. 

I he same term paro bhavah has been used at 7.24 to indicate the spiritu- 
■1 nature of Krsna's personality, and at 8.20 the term is used specifically 
mi kscribe the spiritual quality of the Lord's abode, but in either case it is 
. [ear that the paro bhavah at 8.20, or indeed the param bhavam mentioned 
,n 7.24, is beyond the avyakta mentioned at 8.18 as the status from which 
i onditioned souls, also called vyaktis, come forth to manifest in this 
world. 

[Tie conclusion is that the Gita affirms the spiritual personality of the 
I Hid, which is not a mere symbol of, incarnation of, or way of getting at, 
■ 1 1 ., an unmanifest impersonal Absolute Truth. Rather Krsna is a person. 
I ndeed, according to the Gita, He is the supreme, eternal, and divine per- 

■ mi to whom we are to surrender. And this, in a nutshell, is the essential 
teaching of Bhagavad-gita as a whole. But — and this is important — the 
personal form of the Lord is not to be known by mental speculation. 
I hits the term vyaktim is used also at 10.14 when Arjuna says to Krsna, 

Neither the gods nor the demons, O blessed Lord, know Thy personality 
•w//,7/w|." 85 Rather, "It is by devotion that one knows Me in truth, as I 
It 1 1 i.illy am." 86 
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Krsna's Humanlike Body 

That Lord Krsna is ultimately to be known as the Supreme Person is made 
even more explicit at the beginning of the twelfth chapter. Arjuna asks the 
Lord, "Who are the greatest knowers of yoga — those who are Your devo- 
tees, always engaged in worshiping You, or those who worship the unper- 
ishing unmanifest?" 87 Here Arjuna places personal devotion to Krsna and 
worship of the avyakta, the unmanifest feature of the Absolute, in direct 
competition. Krsna at once replies, "Always engaged in fixing their minds 
on Me, those who worship Me with transcendental faith I consider to be 
most intimately united with Me in yoga." 88 Both in Arjuna's original ques- 
tion (12.1) and in Lord Krsna's reply, the personal pronoun indicating 
Krsna (Arjuna's tvdm, 'You," and Krsna's mam, "Me") is used to indicate 
the personal concept of God, in contrast to the impersonal unmanifest. 

The artificiality of the impersonal path for the eternal individual soul is 
made clear at 12.5, wherein Lord Krsna says that in contrast to the path of 
bhakti, which is susukham kartum, "very joyful to perform" (9.2), the path 
of meditation on the unmanifest, the ineffable, all-pervading Absolute is 
just the opposite. It is duhkham, or miserable to perform. Indeed, Krsna 
calls the impersonal path kleso 'dhikataras, or "exceedingly troublesome" 
(12.5). 

Sri Krsna also states: "Because I inhere in a humanlike body, foolish peo- 
ple disrespect Me, for they do not understand My transcendental nature." 89 
It is certainly noteworthy here that Lord Krsna repeats exactly the same 
words as in 7.24 — "not knowing My transcendental nature" (param bhavam 
ajananto. . .7 .24, 9.11). Thus the unintelligent (alrnddhayah) who think that 
Krsna has assumed His personal form are compared to the foolish (mud- 
liah) who disrespect Krsna because He appears in a humanlike body. 

Krsna states at 9.11 that He inheres in a humanlike body. The Sanskrit 
phrase is manusim (human) tanum (a body) asritam (I have inhered in). 
That which is inherent is essential and intrinsic, and this notion that the 
Lord originally manifests in a spiritual form is also indicated elsewhere in 
the Gita. Let us turn to chapter four of the Gita, wherein Lord Krsna elab- 
orately describes His descent into this world. Lord Krsna states: 

Although I am unborn and My Self never deteriorates, and although I 
am the Lord of all beings, utilizing My own energy I appear by My own 
potency. Whenever there is a decline of dharma, O Bharata, and a 
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prominent rise of adharma [irreligion] , at that time I manifest My Self. 
1 ( i deliver the pious, to destroy the evil-doers, and to establish dharma, I 
appear in every age." 90 

Indological Problems 

Mail) ol the above points should be clear upon a careful reading of Bhaga- 
Hi I gita, and yet for many they are not. The reasons for this are numerous 
H u I can largely be attributed to modem Indological methods. If we look at 

|UM < >iie scholar's work as representative of the rest, we can see why confu- 
i. ii i | x-rsists in the academic study of the Gita. Here is an example in which 

one scholar has paraphrased the above verses, and then translated the last 

i il i lie three, in a well-known textbook on Hinduism: 

In reality he is apart from the world as the Lord of all beings, but when- 
ever worldly righteousness declines he creates a form for himself out of 
I'rakrn by his mysterious power [indyd] and manifests himself among 
men: 

For the preservation of the righteous, the destruction of the wicked, 
And the establishment of dharma, I come into being from age to age. 
(Bhagavad Gita 4.8) 

I here are two serious problems with this "translation": First, the scholar 
Inserts the foreign notion that Krsna "creates a form for himself out of 
Prakrti by his mysterious power." The view that Krsna is different from His 
pt rsonal form, a form presumed here to be made of matter, is not in 
H 1 1 ird with what Krsna says. Indeed He says the opposite. 

At 4.6 Krsna says that He is "unborn" and that His self "never deterio- 
i.m s." The word for "self' is the standard term atmd, and avyaya means 
"tin perishing, undecaying." The term avyaya-dtmd is hard to construe as 
* l< -signaling anything different from the personal form of Krsna, because in 
thi very next verse Krsna states that when He descends He does so by mani- 
festing that same atmd (tadd atmanam srjdmy aham 4.7). In other words, the 
form Krsna sends forth to this world is eternal. 

1 1 1 English syntax, Krsna simply says, tadd aham srjdmi atmanam. 'Then I 
manifest [My] Self." The verb here is srj: to let go, release, discharge, send 
forth; also: to create, beget, procreate, etc. 

We cannot apply here the latter sense — creating, begetting, etc. After all, 
i Ml Krsna has just stated that His atmd is avyaya, imperishable, and the 
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Gita has clearly said from the outset that things which arise in time also 
end in time: "For that which is born, death is certain." [jdtasya hi dhruvo 
mrtyur 2.27] Thus widiin the clear ontology of the Gita there is no way in 
which anything, much less a divine "self," can come into being and then 
last forever. There is no such entity in the Bhagavad-gita. 

If we then accept the verb srj in the alternative sense — to release, dis- 
charge, send forth, etc. — we still have nothing like the scholar's "he cre- 
ates a form for himself." Krsna appears to be saying something quite dif- 
ferent, and quite simple and straightforward: "I send Myself forth to this 
world." After all, who else but Krsna could order the descent of Krsna, 
the supreme authority by whose order (9.10) all the universe turns? 

The other problem with the scholar's translation is that the phrase "I 
come into being" makes no sense. Lord Krsna has explained that He has 
always existed (na tv evaharh jatu nasam 2.12); in fact (2.12, 13.20), accord- 
ing to the Gita, not only Krsna but all living entities are beginningless. 

The verb the scholar has translated as "I come into being" is sambhavami, 
the present tense, first person singular, of sam-bhu, which means, first, "to 
be or come together." Thus we should understand that Lord Krsna is sim- 
ply stating that by His descent (avatara) He comes together with the souls 
of this world for their eternal benefit. As Krsna has stated twice in the Gita 
(9.17, 14.4), He is the father of all living beings, and thus (5.29) He is the 
well-wishing friend of all. 

An additional sense of sam-bhu is "to be born or produced from." But this 
sense normally requires an ablative noun — the subject of the verb must be 
bom or produced from something. In the verse the scholar is translating, 
such an ablative word is conspicuously absent, and, as explained above, that 
meaning is anyway theologically impossible. 

A third sense of the verb is "to arise, spring up, develop." This inapplica- 
ble sense may be the one the scholar has in mind. But in that case, we may 
say that Krsna arises in this world as the sun rises in the eastern horizon. 
Surely we would not say that the sun "comes into being" daily. 

A fourth sense of the verb, which like the first clearly does apply, is "to 
prevail, be effective." 

The verb has yet other senses, but the first and fourth, for various con- 
textual and grammatical reasons, are the likely candidates. 

Krsna concludes the topic of His descent into this world at 4.9: "One 
who thus understands, in truth, My divine birth and activities does not, 
upon leaving the body, go to another birth. He goes to Me, O Arjuna." 91 
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krsna says that His birth and activities are divine, divya, and of course this 
is die same adjective we have seen used many times to describe Krsna as the 
lUpreme divine person. Krsna stresses that one must understand His birth 
hi truth {tattuatah). But if, as some scholars claim, Krsna's birth was merely 
1 1 11 assuming of an ordinary material form, why would this word of caution 
l» used? And how would mere understanding of His birth be enough to 
guarantee liberation? The text forces us to look at the position of Krsna 
mi ii c seriously. 

ENDNOTES 

1 . 1 use Vedic here in the widespread Indian sense to mean the original Vedas, 
Brlhmanas, and Upanisads, as well as the religiously authoritative classic litera- 
i in c such as the Puranas, Itihasas, etc. 

rg-yajuh-sdmdrlhaTvds ca 
bhdratam panca-rdtrakam 
mula-rdmdyanam caiva 
veda ity eva sabditalj. 

purandni ca ydniha 
vaifqavdni vido viduh 
svataht-frdnmnyam e.le$dm 
ndtra kincid vicariate 

svatah-pramdna veda — pramdna-siromarii 
lakfarid karile svatah-pramdnatd-hdni 
(Caitanya-caritamrta, Adi-lild, 7.132) 

I aham ddir hi devdndm (10.2) 

aharh sarvasya prabhavah (10.8) 

| ■ ye 'py anya-devatd-bhaktdh. . .yajanti mam avidhi-jmrvakam (9.23) 

7. aham hi sarva-yajndnam 

bhoktd ca prabhur eva ca (9.24) 

H. na tu mdm abhijdndnti 

tattvendtas cyavanti U (9.24) 
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9. te tarn bhuktvd svarga-lokam visdlam 
k$inepunye martya-lokam visanti (9.21) 

10. a-bhrahma-bhuvanal lokah 
punar-dvartino 'rjuna (8.16) 

1 1 . yad gatva na nivartante 



tad dhdma paramam mama (15.6) 

yam prapya na nivartante 

tad dhama paramam mama (8.21) 

mam upetya tu kaunteya 
punarjanma na vidyate (8.16) 

12. kalo 'smi (11.32) 

13. na me viduh, sura-ganah 
prabhavam na mahar^ayahi 
aham adir hi devandm 
maharfindm ca sarvasah (10.2) 

14. tribhir guna-mayair bhdvair 
ebhih sarvam idam jagat 
mohitam ndbhijdnati 

mam ebhyah param avyayam (7.13) 

1 5. yajante sattvika devan 
yakfa-rakfamsi rdjasdh 
pretdn bhuta-gandms cdnye 
yajante tdmasd janah (17.4) 

16. sarvasya caharii hrdi sannivisto 

mattah smrtir jndnam apohanam ca (15.15) 

17. veddham samatitani 
vartamdndni cdrjuna 
bhavifydni ca bhutdni 

mam tu veda na kascana (7.26) 

18. yo yo yam yam tanum bhaktdh 
sraddhdydrcitum ihate 
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tasya tasyacalam sraddham 
tam eva vidadhdmy aham (7.21) 

I ' I labhate ca tatah kdmdm 

mayaiva vihitdn hi tan (7.22) 

1 1 antavat tu phalarh tesdrh 

tad bhavaty alpa-medhasam 
devdn deva-yajo ydnti 
mad-bhakta ydnti mam api (7.23) 

1 1 ydnti deva-vrata devdn 

pitfn ydnti pitr-vratdh 
bhutdni ydnti bhutejyd 
ydnti mad-ydjino 'pi mam (9.25) 

kdmais tais tair hjia-jndndh 
prapadyante 'nya-devatdh (7.20) 

labhate ca tatah kdmdn 
mayaiva vihitdn hi tan (7.22) 

' I mattah parataram ndnyat 

kincid asti dhananjaya (7.7) 

sarva-loka-rnahesvaram (5.29) 

N i sarvasya dhdtdram (8.9) 

param brahma param dhdma 
pavitram paramam bhavdn 
puru$am sdsvatam divyam ... (10.12) 

28. deva-deva (10.14) 

'»). ddi-deva (10.12) 

tvam ddi-devah ( 1 1 .38) 

30. puru$ah puranah (11.38) 

"> I . na tvat-samo 'sty abhaydhikah kuto 'nyah ( 1 1 .43) 
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32. nasfo mohah. . . karisye vacanarh tava ( 1 8.73) 

33. na tv evdham jdtu ndsam 
na tvam neme, janddhipdfi 
na caiva na bhavi$yamah 
same vayam atah param (2.12) 

34. ... bhajali mam 
sarva-bhavena bhdrata (15.19) 

35. mamaivamso fiva-foke 
jiva-bhutah sandtanal), (15.7) 

36. acchedyo 'yam (2.24) 

37. na tvevdhamjdtu ndsam 
na tvam neme janddhipdl). 
na caiva na bhavisydmah 
sarve vayam atah param (2.12) 

38. uttamah punisas tv anyah (15.17) 

39. ksetra-jham cdpi mam viddhi 
sarva-ksetresu bhdrata (13.3) 

40. purusah prakrti-stho hi 
bhunkte prakrti-jdn gunan 
karanam guna-sango 'sya 
sad-asad-yoni-janmasu ( 1 3.22) 

41. sarva-bhrc caiva (13.5) 

42. apareyam Has tv anydm 
prakrtim viddhi me param 
jiva-bhutdm. . . (7.5) 

43. daivi hy esd guna-mayi 
mama mayd duratyayd 
mam eva ye prapadyante 
mdydm elam taranti te (7.14) 

44. kdrya-kdrana-kartrtve 
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hetur prakrtir ucyate 
punifah sukha-duhkhdndm 
bhoktrtve hetur ucyate (13.21) 

1 5 prakrteh kriyamdndni 

gunaih karmdni sarvasah 
ahankara-vimudhdtma 
kartdham iti manyate (3.27) 

16. mayddhyakjena prakrtih. . . 
hetundnena kaunteya 
jagad viparivartate (9.10) 

17. isvarah sarva-bhutdndm 
hrd-dese 'rjuna tifthati 
bhrdmayan sarva-bhutdni 
yantrdrudhdni mdyayd (18.61) 

18. ye me matam idarh nityam 
anutisthanti mdnavdh 
sraddhdvanto 'nasilyanto 
mucyante te 'pi karmabhih (3.31) 

ye hi etad abhyasuyanto 
nanutisfhanti me matam 
sarva-jndna-vimudhams tan 
viddhi natfdn acestasah (3.32) 

19. atha cet tvam ahan-kdrdn 

na sro$yasi vinankyyasi (18.58) 

iO. asamsayam samagram mam 

yathd jnasyasi tac chrnu (7.1) 

r > 1 . sarva-loka-mahesvaram. . . 

jndtvd mam santim rcchati (5.29) 

VJ. yo mam ajam anddim ca 
vetti loka-mahesvaram 
asammudhah sa martyesu 
sarva-pdpaih pramucyate (10.3) 
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53. bhutesa. . .jagat-p ate (10.15) 

54. yajjndtvd na punar moham 
evam ydsyasi pana'ava 
yena bhutdni asesdni 
draksyasy dtmany atho mayi (4.35) 

55. aham sarvasya prabhavah 
mattah sarvarh pravartate (10.8) 

56. aham krtsnasya jagatah 
prabhavah pralayas tathd (7.6) 

57. mattah parataram nanyat 
kincid asti dhanahjaya 
mayi sarvam idam protam 
sutre maij,i-gai}d iva (7.7) 

58. ne me viduh sura-gandh 
prabhavam na marar$ayah 
aham ddir hi devdndm 
maharsindm ca sarvasah (10.2) 

59. buddhir jndnam asammohah . . . 
bhavanti bhdvd bhutandm 
matta eva prthag-vidhah (10.4-5) 

60. maharfayah sapta purve 
catvdro manavas tathd 
mad-bhdvd mdnasd jdtd . . . (10.6) 



61. ddityandm aham vi$nur 
jyotisam ravir amsumdn 
maricir marutdm asmi 
nak$atrdyidm aham sasi (10.21) 

62. vaktum arhasy asesena 
divyd hy dtma-vibhutayah 
yabhir vibhulibhir lokdn 

imams tvarh vydpya tisthasi (10.16) 



63. 



vistarendtmano yogam 
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vibhutim cajandradana 
bhuyah kathaya trptir hi 
srnvato ndsti me 'mrtam (10.18) 

ndnto 'sti mama divydnam 
vibhutindm parantapa 
efa tuddesatah prokto 
vibhuter vistaro mayd (10.40) 

66 yad yad vibhutimat sattvarh 

srimad urjitam eiia va 
tat tad evavagaccha tvam 
mama tejo-'msa-sambhavam (10.41) 

66 matta-eveti tan viddhi 

na tv aham te?u te mayi (7.12) 

Ii7. aham saruasya prabhavo 

mattah saroam pravartate 
iti matva bhajante mam 
budhah bhava-samanvitah (10.8) 

68. mac-citta mad-gata-prana 
bodhayantah parasparam 
kathayantas ca math nityam 
tufyanti ca ramanti ca (10.9) 

69. katham vidydm aham yogims 
tvam sada paricintayan 
kesu ke$u ca bhave$u 

cintyo 'si bhagavan mayd (10.17) 

vistarendtmano yogam 
vibhutim cajandrdana 
bhuyah kathaya .. . (10.18) 

1 1 bahundm janmanam ante 

jndnavdn mam prapadyate 
vdsudevah sarvam iti . . . (7.19) 



71. 
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72. na tv aharh te.su te mayi (7.12) 

73. sarvam samdpnosi tato 'si sarvam ( 1 1 .40) 

74. maya tatam idarh sarvam 
jagad avyakta-murtind 
mat-sthahi sarva-bhutdni 

na cdharh tesv avaslhilaft (9.4) 

na ca mat-slhani bhutani 
pasya yogam aisvaram 
bhuta-bhrn na ca bhuta-stho 
mamdtmd bhuta-bhdvanah (9.5) 

yathakasa-sthito nityam 
vdyufjt sarvatra-go mahan 
tathd sarvani bhutani 
mat-sthanity upadhdraya (9.6) 

75. suksmatvat tad avijheyam (13.6) 

76. abhyasa-yoga-yuktena 
celasa nanya-gdmina 
paramarh purusarh divyam 
yati parthdnucintayan 

kavirh purdnam anusasitaram 
anor aniyamsam anusmared yah 
sarvasya dhatdram acintya-rupam 
dditya-varriam tamasah parastdt 

pray ana-kale manasacalena 

bhaktya yukto yoga-balena caiva 

bhruvor madhye prdnam avesya samyak 

sa tarn param purusam upaiti divyam (8.8-10) 

77. purusam sasvatarh divyam (10.12) 

78. sandtanas tvarh puruso mato me ( 1 1 . 1 8) 



79. ndsato vidyate bhdvo 

nabhavo vidyate satah (2.16) 
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K<l prakrtirh purujam caiva 

viddhy anddi ubhdv api 
vikdrdms ca gundrhs caiva 
viddhi prakrti-sambhavdn (13.20) 

nn tad bhdsayate suryo 

na sasdnka na pdvakah 

yad gatvd na nivartante 

tad dhdma paramam mama (15.6) 

auyakto 'ksara ity uktas 

lam dhul} paramam gatim 

yam prdpya na nivartante 

tad dhdma paramam mama (8.21) 

avyaktam vyaktim dpannam 
manyante mam abuddhayah 
param bhavam ajdnanto 
mamdvyayam anuttamam (7.24) 

avyakldd vyaktayah sarvdh 
prabhavanty ahar-dgame 
rdtry-dgame praliyante 
tatraivdvyakta-sanjnake (8.18) 

na hi te bhagavan vyaktim 
vidurdevd na ddnavdh (10.14) 

1 i bhaktya mam. abhijdndti 

yavdnyas cdsmi tattvatah (18.55) 

evam satata-yuktd ye 
bhaktds tvdm paryupdsate 
ye cdpy akfdram avyaktam 
te$drh he yoga-vittamdh (12.1) 

MK. mayy dvesya mano ye mam 

nitya-yuktd updsate 
sraddhayd parayopetds 
te me yuktamatamd maldh (12.2) 

avajananti mam mudhdh 
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mdnusim tanum asritam 

pararh bhdvam ajdnanlo... (9.11) 

90. ajo 'pi sann avyaydtmd 
bhutdndm isvaro 'pi san 
prakjtim svam adhitfhaya 
sambhavdmy dtrna-mayayd 

yada yadd hi dharmasya 
gldnir bhavati bharata 
abhyutthdnam adhannasya 
taddlmdnam sijdmy aham 

paritrdi}dya sddhundm 
vidsdya ca duskrlam 
dharma-samsthdpandrihdya 
sambhavdmi yuge yuge (4.6-8) 

91 . jamna karma ca me divyam 
evam yo vetti tattvalah 
tyaktvd deham punar janma 
naiti mam eti so 'rjuna (4.9) 



FROM PURANA-VEDA TO KARSNA-VEDA: 
THE BHAGAVATA PURANA AS 
CONSUMMATE SMRTI AND SRUTI INCARNATE 

Barbara A. Holdrege 

f ~r^y lie Bhagavata Purana is one of the most important textual monu- 
ments to Vaisnava bhakti (devotional) traditions. This preeminent 
jL Vai§nava text, which is generally held to have originated in South 
i li.i between the eighth and tenth centuries, 1 invests its teachings with ca- 
ical authority by securing for itself a place within the brahmanical 
i lindti < anon of sruti and smrti texts. The interplay of sruti and smrti can be 
II) illustrated through an inquiry into the strategies Uirough which the 
igavata Purana assimilates itself to two principal categories of brahmani- 
ll sci i | Mure: Purana, one of the principal categories of smrti texts; and Veda, 
I he paradigmatic canonical category that is synonymous with sruti. The 
igavata Purana utilizes a variety of strategies, first, to establish its status as 
n a- Veda," a status that it shares with other Puranas; and, second, to 
11 lot itself the transcendent authority of "Karsna-Veda," the Veda that 
lentical with Krsna, the supreme Godhead, and the culminadng scrip- 
On of I he entire sruti and smrti canon. 
1 1 le Bhagavata Purana establishes itself as an authoritative, encompassing 
iplure by integrating the religiocultural traditions of South and North 
India and reconciling the claims of Vaisnava bhaktiwth brahmanical ortho- 
• li ixy. More specifically, it adopts the canonical form of a Purana and incor- 
•ui ales the South Indian devotional traditions of the Alvars, Tamil 
ti iuava poet-saints, within a brahmanical Sanskritic framework that 
n H< i is North Indian ideologies. 2 The Bhagavata Purana, as an "opus univer- 
itttempdng to encompass everything," 3 was ultimately successful in 
uring for itself canonical status within both orthodox brahmanical tradi- 
and Vaisnava bhakti traditions^ — as the most popular and influential of 
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the eighteen Puranas in the brahmanical canon, and as one of the most 
important scriptures in the Vaisnava canon. Through its Sanskritization of 
Krsna bhakti, the Bhagavata Purana provided the foundation for the devel- 
opment of Krsna devotional movements in North India. The five classical 
Vaisnava schools (sampradayas) recognize the authority of this paradigmatic 
bhakti text, 4 and each school has accordingly produced commentaries to 
demonstrate the Bhagavata's support of its particular views: (he Visistadvai- 
ta school founded by Ramanuja (1017-1137); the Dvaita school founded by 
Madhva (1238-1317); the Dvaitadvaita school founded by Nimbarka (four- 
teenth century?); the Suddhadvaita school founded by Vallabha (1479- 
1531); and the Gaudlya school founded by Caitanya (1486-1533). 5 

The Bhagavata Purana gives expression to a new type of Krsna bhakti that is 
rooted in South Indian devotional traditions: mraha-bhakti, which Friedhelm 
Hardy characterizes more specifically as an "aesthetic-erotic-ecstatic mysti- 
cism of separation." 6 The Bhagavata is at the same time concerned with do- 
mesticating and legitimating its innovative devotional teachings by incorpo- 
rating them within a Sanskritic framework that accords with the norms of 
brahmanical orthodoxy. The Bhagavata Purana' s concern to "scripturalize" 
its bhakti teachings by establishing its own canonical authority as a text within 
the brahmanical Sanskritic canon derives in part from the nature of the 
brahmanical tradition, which is an elite "textual community" 7 that self-con- 
sciously defines itself in relationship to a canon of authoritative scriptures. 

The brahmanical canon includes two categories of sacred texts: sruti, 
"that which was heard," and smrti, "that which was remembered." The core 
sruti texts are the four Vedic Sarhhitas — Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, 
and Atharva-Veda — which are collections of verses {res), sacrificial formulae 
(yajuses) , chants (sdmans), and incantations and imprecations (atharvdngirases 
or atharvans) , respectively. 8 The versified portions of the four Sarhhitas are 
termed mantras? The domain of sruti was subsequently extended to include 
not only the Sarhhitas but also the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads. 10 
While the domain of sruti is in principle circumscribed, smrti is a dynamic, 
open-ended category, which includes the Dharma-Sastras, the Itihasas (the 
Sanskrit epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayaiia of Valmiki) , and the 
Puranas, as well as a variety of other texts that have been incorporated with- 
in this ever-expanding category in accordance with the needs of different 
periods and groups. 11 The primary criterion for distinguishing between 
sruti and smrti texts is generally characterized by both Indian and Western 
scholars as an ontological distinction between "revelation" and "tradi- 
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1 ' Sruti texts — Sarhhitas, Brahman as, Aranyakas, and Upanisads — are 
itionally understood to have been directly cognized — "seen" and 
Lid" — by inspired "seers" {rsis) at the beginning of each cycle of cre- 
' ii The formal schools ofVedic exegesis, PuiTa-Mimarhsa and Vedanta, 
maintain that the sruti, or Vedic, texts are eternal (nitya), infinite, and 
Ufeya, not derived from any personal — human or divine — agent, while 
ili. \\ Sya, Vaisesika, and Yoga schools of Indian philosophy view the Vedic 
as the work of God. 13 All other sacred texts are relegated to a secon- 
■ 1 .11 \ status as smrti, for they are held to have been composed by personal 
KUlhors and are therefore designated as "that which was remembered" 
ii. i than "that which was heard." On the basis of this criterion, the Pu- 

I H lis are classified in the brahmanical canon as smrti texts, even though, as 

i Khali see, the Puranas seek to identify themselves with sruti by claiming 
the si. mis of the "fifth Veda." 

I lus essay will elucidate the various strategies that the Bhagavata Purana 
to invest its bhakti teachings with canonical authority by assimilating 
• I i II to two principal categories of scripture within the corpus of sruti and 
texts: Veda and Purana. In order to highlight the distinctive nature of 

I I ii Bhagavata' s claims, I will provide a comparative analysis of the Bhaga- 

ii i s positions and the positions advanced by other Puranas concerning 
I i the transcendent authority of the Veda; (2) the Vedic status of the Pu- 

is generally; and (3) the unique status of the Bhagavata Purana within 
the fruti and smrti canon. 

Transcendent Authority of the Veda 

I In I'm anas, although technically classified as smrti texts, are nevertheless 

ii led with appropriating the status of sruti, the Veda, and more specif- 

ii idly of the core sruti texts at the center of the brahmanical canon, the 
Vi 'In Saihhitas, or mantras. In attempting to assimilate themselves to the 
da, the Puranas exemplify a well-documented phenomenon in Indian 
history whereby any Hindu text or teaching seeking to legitimate its author- 
l i.id to do so with reference to the Veda. As J. C. Heesterman empha- 
ses, 'The crux of the matter is that the Vedas hold the key to ultimate 
1 1 1 1 nation. Therefore, even if the Vedas are in no way related to the ways 
A human life and society, one is still forced to come to terms with them." 14 
I he legitimating function of the Veda within Hindu traditions derives 
i i its role as a transcendent source of authority. The core sruti texts, the 
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Vedic mantras, are represented in the cosmogonic and cosmological specu- 
lations of Vedic and post-Vedic texts as eternal, transcendent knowledge 
that exists perpetually as the source and blueprint of the universe. The 
Vedic rsis are portrayed as having the ability to station their awareness on 
that subtle level where they could "see" and "hear" the impulses of knowl- 
edge reverberating forth from the Transcendent as the fundamental 
rhythms of creation. They subsequently "recorded" on the gross level of 
speech that which they cognized on the subtle level, and in this way the 
mantras assumed a concrete form on earth as recited texts. 15 The Vedic 
mantras are thus granted the status of transcendent knowledge. Any subse- 
quent text or sastric discourse can participate in that status only by assimilat- 
ing itself to the Vedic mantras through a variety of strategies, including (1) 
claiming to form part of sruti, the original cognitions of the rsis, in the case 
of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads; (2) claiming the status of the 
"fifth Veda," in the case of the Itihasas and Puranas; 16 (3) establishing a ge- 
nealogy that directly links the text's teachings to the Veda or to some form 
of divine revelation, in the case of the Manu-Smrti; (4) claiming that the 
text's teachings derive from lost Vedic texts, a claim that could potentially 
apply to all smrti texts; 17 or (5) otherwise conforming to the model of the 
Veda. 18 Through such strategies the term Veda is extended beyond the cir- 
cumscribed boundaries of the Vedic mantras and, through a process of 
"vedacization," comes to include within its purview not only an expanded 
array of sruti texts but also potentially all smrti texts and teachings that are 
promulgated by brahmanical audiorities. 19 

Such strategies, including a variety of other modes of assimilation, have 
been used not only by exponents of the brahmanical hierarchy but also by 
nonbrahmanical Hindu groups to invest their sacred texts with the transcen- 
dent authority of the Veda. 20 The domain of Veda is thereby expanded 
beyond the brahmanical Sanskritic canon of sruti and smrti texts to include a 
variety of vernacular texts derived from nonbrahmanical origins. For exam- 
ple, the Tiruvaymoli of Nammajvar (ca. ninth century) — the Tamil hymns 
composed by one of the most acclaimed of the South Indian Alrars — are said 
to represent the four Vedic Sarhhitas and are designated as the "Dravidian 
Veda" or 'Tamil Veda." 21 The Ramcaritmanas of the poet Tulsidas (ca. six- 
teenth century) , a Hindi version of the Ramayana popular throughout North 
India, has been ascribed a similar status as the "fifth Veda" or "Hindi Veda." 22 
Even scriptures derived from non-Hindu traditions have at times been identi- 
fied with the Veda. For example, in South India certain Tamil Christians 
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in the Bible to be the "true Veda,"- 3 while Tamil Muslims invest the 
hi with a comparable status. 24 While some groups have thus sought to 
• n ii 1 1, tic their texts through assimilating them to the Veda, certain bliakti 
ind tantric movements have responded to the Veda by rejecting or subvert- 
ts authority. 25 Whether the Veda is revered or rejected, appropriated or 
(ubverted, it remains a symbol invested with authoritative power that must be 
tided with by all those who wish to position themselves in relation to the 
liiahmanical hierarchy. 

I he Puranas, like other brahmanical texts, utilize a variety of strategies to 
imilate themselves to the Veda. These vedacizing strategies have their 

i ii ting-point in a series of sustained reflections on the transcendent au- 
ihoi nv of the Veda that are found in most of the major Puranas, often in 
the Form of standardized descriptions and formulaic statements that are 
lhared by many of the Puranic texts. Four types of formulations are of par- 

H ul, ii importance in that they serve to ground the Puranas' own claims to 

• Im status. These formulations are concerned with establishing the rela- 

iship of Veda to Brahman, the ultimate reality, as well as to the three 

ipal agents in the process of Vedic transmission: the creator Brahma, 

ih. Vedic rsis, and the sage Veda-Vyasa. 

\ cda and Brahman 

In the I'uranas Brahman is represented as assuming a personalized form as 
tin- supreme Godhead who, in accordance with the sectarian emphasis of 
iIh particular Purana, is celebrated as the object of devotion — whether 
i hi, Krsna, Siva, or Devi (the Goddess). The Puranas emphasize that the 

i i n i lie of the supreme Godhead, as Brahman, is knowledge, and the Veda 
i siiiutes both the inner essence and the outer form of this reality. 

I he Visnu Purana, for example, celebrates Visnu as Brahman, whose na- 
n in- is knowledge (jnana-svarupa) , 26 who is knowledge incarnate (jnana- 
and who is one with the Vedas, 28 his form being composed of the 
\<-di< mantras. 

I [e is composed of the res, of the sdmans, of the yajuses, and he is the Self 
i &tman). He whose Self is the essence of the res, yajuses, and sdmans, he is the 
Sell oi embodied beings. Consisting of the Veda (veda-maya), he is divided; 
In- forms the Veda with its branches (sdkhds) into many divisions. Creator of 
i he sukhns, he is the sdkhds in their totality, the infinite Lord, whose very na- 
u ire is knowledge (jnana-svarupa) 29 
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Another passage in the Visnu Purana describes the Vedic mantras and their 
supplements, the Vedarigas and Upavedas, together with the Itihasas, Dhar- 
ma-Sastras, and other sacred texts, as the body (vapus) of Visnu in die form 
of sound/word (sabda-murti) 30 The Veda as such is Sabdabrahman, Brah- 
man embodied in the Word. 

In the Bhagavata Purana it is Krsna — variously designated as Visnu, 
Narayana, Vasudeva, and Hari — who is identified with Brahman and cele- 
brated as the supreme Lord, Bhagavan, whose Self is the threefold Veda 
{trayi-vidydtman) 3x and whose very substance is Veda (sarva-veda-maya) 32 The 
Bhagavata emphasizes that the Veda constitutes both his inner nature and 
his outer form. The cosmic body (tanu) of Krsna is identified with the Veda 
as Sabdabrahman 33 and is said to be composed of the Vedic mantras. 34 He is 
celebrated more specifically as the embodiment of Veda when he assumes 
the form of a sacrificial boar (yajna-varaha) , his body constituted by the 
Vedic mantras and the elements of the sacrifice, so that he may rescue the 
earth from the cosmic waters in which it is submerged. 35 

Visnu-Narayana is extolled as the embodiment of knowledge whose form 
is constituted by the Vedas not only in Vaisnava Puranas such as the Visnu 
Purana and Bhagavata Purana, but also in nonsectarian Puranas such as 
the Markandeya Purana and in cross-sectarian Puranas such as the Matsya 
and Kurma Puranas that contain both Vaisnava and Saiva material. 36 For 
example, the Matsya Purana, in its account of creation, eulogizes Visnu- 
Narayana, who is identified with Brahman, as the secret essence of the 
Vedas (veddndm rahasya) whose very substance is Veda (veda-maya) 37 

In Saiva Puranas such as the Siva Purana, it is Siva who is extolled as the 
supreme Brahman whose Self is knowledge (jndnatman) and who is com- 
posed of the three Vedas (trayi-maya) . 38 Moreover, Siva in his manifest form is 
described as Sabdabrahman, his body constituted by the forty-eight varna- 
sounds of Sanskrit and the Vedic mantras. 39 

Veda and Brahma 

The creator Brahma is described in the Puranas as the manifest form that 
Brahman — whether identified with Visnu, Krsna, Siva, or Devi — assumes 
for the purpose of fashioning the forms of creation. The demiurge 
Brahma, as a manifest expression of the nature of Brahman, is extolled as 
the embodiment of knowledge and Veda incarnate. 
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The Visnu Purana describes Brahma as "Hiranyagarbha, that form of 
Bi ahman which consists of Lord Visnu and which is composed of the Rg-, 
S . » 1 1 1 1 -, and Sama-Vedas." 40 The Kurma Purana declares the res, yajuses, 
t&tnans, and atharvans to be the inherent form (sahaja rupa) of Brahma, 41 
mil he in turn is said to be the embodiment of the Vedic mantras (chando- 
Wflrti) 42 as well as their repository (veda-nidhi). 4S 

In the Bhagavata Puraija the creator Brahma is at times identified with 
lab l.ihrahman, 44 and in this capacity he is celebrated as Veda incarnate, who 
is (omposed of Veda (veda-maya) 4 -' and the abode of Veda (veda-garbha) . 46 
I In various aspects of Brahma's being, as Sabdabrahman, are described as 

Miluted by the Sanskrit varnas and the Vedic mantras and meters. 47 

While on one level the creator Brahma is depicted as Veda incarnate 
In isc form is composed of the Vedic mantras, on another level he is said to 
" i lie source of the Vedic mantras. It is in this latter capacity that Brahma 
■Humes his role as the first agent in the process of Vedic transmission. The 
. iln mantras are often depicted in Puranic cosmogonies as emerging 

I i Brahma at the beginning of creation as the expressions of his speech. 

\ number of the Puranas contain a standardized description of the four 
types of Vedic mantras — res, yajuses, samans, and atharvans — issuing forth 
from the four mouths of Brahma — eastern, southern, western, and north- 
■rn, respectively — along with certain Vedic stomas (lauds), samans, meters, 
.mil sacrifices. 

from his eastern mouth he [Brahma] formed the gdyatri meter, the res, the 
tm/ft stoma, the rathantara soman, and the agnistoma sacrifice. From his south- 
■ in mouth he brought forth the yajuses, the trisfubh meter, the pahcadasa 
Stoma, the l/rhat soman, and the uktha portion of the Sama-Veda. From his 
western mouth he brought forth the samans, the jagati meter, the saptadasa 
Stoma, the vairupa soman, and the aliratra sacrifice. From his northern 
mouth he brought forth the ekavirhsa stoma, the atharvan, the aptorydman sac- 
i ifice, the anusfubh meter, and the vairdja soman. 4 * 

I he Bhagavata Purana provides a variant of the standard account that 
I ilicidy links the emergence of the Vedic mantras from Brahma's mouths to 
the a wmogonic process through which he brings forth the forms of creation. 

While he was contemplating, "How shall I bring forth the aggregate worlds 
is before?" the Vedas issued from the four mouths of the creator. . . . From 
Ins eastern and other mouths he brought forth in succession the Vedas 
known as Rg, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva. . . 49 
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There is creative power in the primordial impulses of speech that issue 
forth h orn the mouths of Brahma as the Vedic mantras. When the demi- 
urge wishes to call the forms of creation into being, he simply recites the 
Vedic mantras, which are represented as the eternal, archetypal blueprint 
through which manifold worlds and beings are projected into concrete 
manifestation. Puranic cosmogonies regularly incorporate a standardized 
description of Brahma structuring the names, forms, and functions of all 
beings from the Vedic words. 

In the beginning he [Brahma] formed, from the words (sabdas) of the 
Vedas alone, the names, forms, and functions of the gods and other beings. 
He also formed the names and appropriate offices of all the r$is as heard 
(irate) in the Vedas. 50 

Vedic Rsis 

The Vedic rsis, who cognize and preserve the primordial impulses of speech 
that issue forth from the mouth of Brahma, are the second link in the process 
of transmission of the Vedic mantras. Puranic representations of the Vedic rsis 
are embedded in cosmogonic speculations concerning the various cycles of 
creation that distinguish between primary creations (sarga), which occur at 
the beginning of each new lifetime of Brahma, and secondary creations {prati- 
sarga) , which occur at the beginning of each new day in the life of Brahma, or 
kalpa In this context the rsis' cognitions of the Vedic mantras are depicted not 
as a unique, one-time event but rather as an eternally recurring process that 
takes place at the beginning of each new kalpa as well as at the beginning of 
each of the thousand mahayugas (cycles of four yugas, or ages) that make up a 
kalpa.™ 

The rsis are represented in the Puranas as semidivine beings of extraordinary 
knowledge and power who know the past, present, and future and who remain 
unaffected by the minor dissolution (pralaya) that occurs at the end of each 
kalpa when Brahma sleeps for a night When the three lower worlds and all 
lower beings are absorbed within the body of Brahma during the pralaya, the 
Vedas become unmanifest and the r$is retire along with the gods to the higher 
worlds. 52 When the next kalpa begins the rsis reappear and assist Brahma in 
bringing forth various types of beings and also in reintroducing the Vedas onto 
earth. At the end of each of the thousand mahayugas that make up a kalpa the 
Vedas once again disappear from the earth, and at the beginning of each new 
mahdyuga the rsis assume their cyclical role of reintroducing the Vedas. 
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\i the end of the four yugas the disappearance of the Vedas occvirs. The 
m nn ;.y\. having come down to earth from heaven, again introduce them. 53 

["he special cosmic dharma of the Vedic rsis, according to the Puranas, is 
thus to reintroduce the Vedic mantras at the beginning of the various cycles 
"I ( i cation. The Bhagavata Purana provides an account of the role of the 
fjis in establishing the Vedic recitative tradition through which the mantras 

ire | >i cserved and transmitted generation after generation. In this account, 
the creator Brahma, as the "first rsi" (adi-kavi), 54 brings forth the Vedic 
mantras from his four mouths in the beginning of each kalpa and then 
transmits them to his mind-bom sons, the brahmarsis (brahmin seers). The 
brahmarsis preserve the Vedic mantras through recitation and subsequendy 
leach the mantras to their own sons, thereby inaugurating the tradition of 
recitative transmission through which the Vedas are passed down to each 

i a i ceding generation. 55 

Veda-Vyasa 

I he Puranas emphasize that the primordial Veda that issues forth from 
Brahma's mouths at the beginning of each kalpa is a single unitary totality, 
which, according to Puranic calculations, comprises 100,000 verses. The 
I irimordial Veda consists of four quarters (mtus-pdda), which remain as one 
w In lie as long as human understanding is capable of grasping knowledge in 
us totality. However, as the mahdyuga, or cycle of four yugas, progresses — 
from Krta Yuga to Treta Yuga to Dvapara Ytiga to Kali Yuga — the strength, 
understanding, and morality of human beings progressively decline and 
their knowledge of the Veda gradually diminishes. For this reason, in each 
I tvapara Yuga it becomes necessary to divide the Veda into four distinct 
I mi is in order to facilitate its preservation and understanding as well as to 
I in )inote the performance of the Vedic sacrifices. 

The Puranas ascribe the task of dividing the Veda to Veda-Vyasa, who 
thus assumes the role of the third principal agent in the process of trans- 
mission of the Vedic mantras. In the Puranas 'Veda-Vyasa" is not the name 
i >l a specific individual but rather the designation for a particular posi- 
tion — "divider of the Veda" (Veda-Vyasa) — that is filled by different rsis in 
si iccessive Dvapara Yugas. Krsna Dvaipayana is the rsi who fulfilled the func- 
tion of Veda-Vyasa in the most recent Dvapara Yuga. As the twenty-eighth 
in the sequence of Vyasas in the current manvantara, Krsna Dvaipayana 
\ yasa is acclaimed in the Puranas as the supreme rsi among rsis, who is him- 
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self the partial incarnation of Visnu and who is the author of the great epic, 
the Mahabharata. 56 He is also credited with compiling the eighteen Puranas. 
Vyasa's dual role as divider of the Veda and compiler of the Puranas is of cen- 
tral concern to the Puranas in their claims to Vedic status, as will be discussed 
in a later section. 

The Bhagavata Purana celebrates Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa as the partial 
incarnation of the supreme Godhead, Krsna, who is Bhagavan himself. 57 
Like the ancient rfis who cognized the Vedic mantras, this greatest of all rsis 
is said to be endowed with the faculty of divine sight (divya caksus) and un- 
erring vision (amogha-drs) through which he knows the past, present, and 
future. 58 As we shall see, the Bhagavata is especially concerned with Krsna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa's role in composing the Bhagavata Purana itself as the cul- 
mination of the entire sruti and smrti canon. 

The Bhagavata Purana and other Puranas generally concur in their 
accounts of the process through which Vyasa divides and disseminates the 
Veda, with the Visnu Purana providing the most extensive account. 59 In 
order to make the Veda more comprehensible, Vyasa separates out die four 
types of mantras — res, yajuses, sdmans, and atharvans — and arranges them in 
sections {vargas), forming four Sarhhitas, or collections, of mantras . m In this 
conception the distinction between the terms mantra and Sarhhita is vital, 
for although the four kinds of mantras emerge in the very beginning of each 
kalpa, the formal collections — Rg-Veda Sarhhita, Yajur-Veda Sarhhita, Sama- 
Veda Sarhhita, and Atharva-Veda Sarhhita — only come into existence in the 
third of the four yugas through the agency of Vyasa. 

Having separated out the fes, the sage compiled the Rg-Veda; having sepa- 
rated out the yajuses, he compiled the Yajur-Veda; and with the samans he 
compiled the Sama-Veda. With the atharvans the master formed all the cere- 
monies suitable for kings and the function appropriate for the brahman 
priest. 61 

The Puranas go on to describe how Vyasa transmitted each of the four 
Vedas — Rg, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva — to his four main disciples, respec- 
tively. His disciples subsequendy divided their respective Vedas into branch- 
es (sdkhas) and passed them down to their own disciples, who subdivided 
them even further, and so on. 62 In this way, the one vast tree of the Veda, 
having been divided by Vyasa into four stems, developed into an extensive 
forest consisting of coundess branches. 63 After giving a detailed description 
of the process through which the Veda is divided into four parts and subse- 
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quently into innumerable sakhas, the Visnu Purana asserts that this process 
m s aol affect the eternal status of the Veda. 

rhufi (he sakhas have been enumerated, and the subdivisions of the sakhas, 
their founders, and the reason for their division have been declared. The 
tame divisions of the sakhas are established in all the manvantaras (intervals 
til Manu). The sruti derived from Prajapad [Brahma] is eternal (nitya). 

I I u se [sakhas] are only its modifications (vikalpas) . M 

Ah hough the division of the Veda into sakhas in each Dvapara Yuga serves 
t' i facilitate its preservation and understanding, it is inevitable, according to 
the Puranas, that in the course of time as Dvapara Yuga passes into the final 
/ Kali Yuga, human intelligence and morality continue to decline and 
in and corruption increasingly prevail, until eventually, by the end of Kali 
i iga, knowledge of the Vedas is entirely lost from human consciousness. In 
tins way, at the end of each mahdyuga the Vedas disappear from the earth. 
\i the beginning of the subsequent mahdyuga the rsis again reintroduce the 
Vedic mantras by giving vocalized expression on the gross level of speech to 
the subtle reverberations of the eternal Veda. 65 

Vedic Status of the Puranas 

I he Puranas, having affirmed the transcendent authority of the Veda 
through their own distinctive formulations, seek to participate in that status 
b) assimilating themselves to the Vedic mantras. The relationship of the 

I 'm anas with the Veda has been debated by both Indian and Western schol- 
.11 s, with some scholars arguing that there is a close connection between the 
two classes of scripture and others arguing that there is little or no connec- 
ii< hi. 66 The ruxanas themselves claim direct continuity with the Veda and uti- 
lize a variety of strategies to substantiate their claims to Vedic status. The start- 
ing-point for Puranic reflections on the relationship between the Puranas 
and the Veda entails clarifying the characteristics that distinguish a 'Purana'' 
and establishing their special status as a distinctive "Puranic canon" within 

I I le larger brahmanical corpus of sacred texts. 

The Puranic Canon 

[Tie c ategory of "Purana" is one of the principal categories of smrti texts 
within the brahmanical Sanskritic canon. However, as Giorgio Bonazzoli 
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has demonstrated, within the larger brahmanical canon the Puranas also 
form their own distinctive "canon." The Puranas use a number of mecha- 
nisms to delimit the Puranic canon and to establish the authenticity and 
authority of those texts that are included in the canon. 67 

First, the Puranas attempt to delimit the Puranic canon by including in 
their own texts lists of the eighteen authoritative Mahapuranas (major 
Puranas) , as distinct from the eighteen Upapuranas (minor Puranas) . 6i! 
The standard lists given in the various Puranas include the Bhagavata 
Purana as the fifth of the eighteen Mahapuranas: Brahma, Padma, Visnu, 
Siva, Bhagavata, Narada, Markandeya, Agni, Bhavisya, Brahmavaivarta, 
Linga, Varaha, Skanda, Vamana, Kurma, Matsya, Garuda, Brahmanda. 69 

A second mechanism used by a number of the Puranas to standardize the 
Puranic canon involves including in their enumerations of the eighteen 
Mahapuranas idealized representations of the number of slokas (verses) 
contained in each Purana, which do not correspond to the actual number 
of slokas in the extant printed editions of the Puranas. The total number of 
slokas in all the Puranas taken together is said to be 400,000 (four lakhs) — a 
number that figures prominently in Puranic theories of their own origins. 
Among these idealized representations, the Bhagavata is consistently said to 
contain 18,000 sfokas. 70 

A third strategy used by die Puranas to establish their canonical authority 
is to invoke the classical definition of a Purana, which is said to be distin- 
guished by five characteristics {panca-laksana) : descriptions of die creation 
(sarga) and of the re-creation (pratisarga) of the universe after its periodic 
dissolutions; genealogies of gods, sages, and kings (varhsa); accounts of the 
ages of Manu (manvanlara); and histories of the royal dynasties (vamsanu- 
carila) . 71 However, the extant Puranas contain much more than this defini- 
tion suggests, and some give only minimal attention to these five topics. 72 
The panca-laksana definition nevertheless remains a sign of authenticity, 
and hence even those Puranas that do not conform to the definition make 
reference to the panca-laksana as the distinguishing marks of a Purana. 73 

A fourth mechanism used to establish the canonical authority of the 
Puranas is to ascribe their authorship to Vyasa, one of the most renowned 
sages of the brahmanical tradition. As mentioned earlier, in addition to 
dividing the one Veda into four distinct Samhitas, this great rsi is credited 
with accomplishing two additional literary feats: he composed the epic, the 
Mahabharata; and he subsequendy compiled and disseminated the eigh- 
teen Puranas. Puranic traditions concerning the role of Vyasa in forming 
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lhc I 'i m anic canon will be discussed in a later section. 

I he Bhagavata Purana follows the example of earlier Puranas and uses 
Mch oi these four mechanisms in order to secure its canonical status as a 
m i. First, the Bhagavata mentions the distinction between major (ma- 
il id minor (alpa or ksullaka) Puranas 74 and makes reference twice to 
the standard list of eighteen Mahapuranas in which it has a place. 75 Sec- 
ond, the Bhagavata includes an idealized list of the number of slokas con- 
i lined in each Purana, in which it ascribes to itself and to the other seven- 
Mahapuranas the standard number of sfokas.^ The Bhagavata Purana 
hllfills the third criterion of authenticity by making explicit reference to the 
tea laksana and dealing with all five topics. At the same time it expands 
upon the normative tradition by incorporating the five topics into an 
. Mended list of ten characteristics, dasa-lak$ana, that distinguish a Purana. 77 
finally, the Bhagavata Purana builds on the Puranic traditions concerning 
the role of Vyasa in forming the Puranic canon and attempts to surpass 
these earlier traditions, as we shall see, by establishing its own preeminent 
•i. it i is as the last of the eighteen Puranas compiled by Vyasa, which consti- 
tuted the culmination and fruition of his long career. 

The Bhagavata Purana thus accords with Puranic standards of authenticity 
in order to secure its place in the Puranic canon. In adopting the Puranic lit- 
• rarj form, the Bhagavata appears to have used the Visnu Purana in particular 
■ its n todel. It follows the general scheme of topics found in the Visnu Purana 
fhile at the same time expanding upon and reconfiguring the scheme. 78 
Mine specifically, the life of Krsna and his love-play with the cowmaidens 
is) of Vrndavana, which are celebrated in Book 10 of the Bhagavata, 
ippear to have been modeled after the gopi episodes in the Visnu Purana. 79 
I lie Prahlada episode in Book 7 of the Bhagavata similarly appears to have 
been modeled after the Visnu Purana's accounts of Prahlada. 80 However, the 
Uhagavata Purana, in its portrayals of the devotion of the gopis and of 
Prahlada, introduces important innovations — in particular, in its representa- 
tions of bhakti as a passionate, sensual, ecstatic love of the Lord, in contrast to 
the more intellectual, contemplative bhakti expressed in the Visnu Purana. 81 

While the Bhagavata Purana thus conforms with die Puranic model, par- 
n. ularly as represented by the Visnu Purana, it at the same time distin- 
guishes itself from the other Puranas in significant ways. First, it is the most 
Unified and homogeneous of all the Puranas. M. Winternitz remarks that 
n is the one Purana which, more than any other of the others, bears the 
si. unp of a unified composition, and deserves to be appreciated as a literary 
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production on account of its langtiage, style and metre." 82 Second, the ho- 
mogeneity of the Bhagavata is characterized by a consistent focus through- 
out the text on bhakti — and, moreover, a distinctive type of bhakti — in con- 
trast to the more sporadic treatment of devotional concerns in the other 
Puranas. Third, the language and style of the Bhagavata Purana are different 
from those of the other Puranas. In contrast to the epic-Puranic vernacular 
Sanskrit that is generally employed in the Puranas, 83 the Bhagavata Purana 
regularly uses Vedic grammatical forms and vocabulary, as we shall discuss 
further when we turn to an analysis of the Bhagavata's vedacizing strategies. 

Puranas as the "Fifth Veda" 

The Puranas, while delimiting themselves as a distinctive Puranic canon, 
are at the same time concerned with elevating their status within the larger 
brahmanical canon by moving beyond their ascribed classification as smrti 
texts and connecting themselves with sruti, the Veda. As members of the 
Puranic canon, the various Puranic texts tend to adopt a parallel set of 
strategies to assimilate the Puranas — as a general canonical category — to 
the Veda. Their claims on occasion extend beyond the limits of the Puranic 
canon to include the Itihasas and Puranas together, as two categories of 
smjti texts that aspire to sruti status. 

The Puraiias at times simply assert their identity with the Veda, claiming 
for both the Itihasas and the Puranas the status of the "fifth Veda" along- 
side the four Vedas — Rg, Yajur, Sama, and Afharva — that constitute the 
core sruti texts. 84 The Bhagavata Purana, for example, after relating how 
Vyasa divided the one Veda into four, declares that the Itihasas and 
Puranas are the fifth Veda. 

The four Vedas were separated out under the names Rg, Yajur, Sama, and 
Atharva. And the Itihasas and Puraiias are said to be the fifth Veda. 85 

The Vedic antecedents of the notion that the Itihasas and Puranas are the 
fifth Veda is found in the Upanisads. The Chandogya Upanisad includes in 
four places a formulaic enumeration of brahmanical sacred texts and sci- 
ences that begins each time with "the Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, the Atharvana as the fourth, Itihasa and Purana as the fifth Veda 
among the Vedas. . . ." 86 The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad describes the Itihasa 
and Purana as being "breathed forth" from the great Being (bhuta) along 
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wiili the Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and atharvdngirases, although the 
txpi i-ssion "fifth Veda" is not used in this context. 87 

Hie Puranas sometimes invoke the designation "Purana-Veda" to assert 
i In ii dual status as Puranas that form part of the Veda. 88 They also declare 
themselves to be equal to the Vedas (veda-samita, veda-sammita, l/rahma-sam- 
mtiti) — a claim that is repeatedly made by the Bhagavata Purana. 89 

\ number of the Puranas emphasize that knowledge of the Vedas is not 
Rlfficient but must be supplemented by knowledge of the Puranas. 

\ brahmin who knows the four Vedas with their subsidiary limbs (angas) 
and Upanisads but who does not know the Purana is not really learned. 
\\ iih both Itihasa and Purana one should complement the Veda. The Veda 
is afraid of one with litde knowledge. 90 

Pi iiiiordial Origins of the Puranas 

I In- Puranas attempt to substantiate their claims to Vedic status by provid- 
ing accounts of their origins that parallel Vedic accounts, both in their 
emphasis on primordial origins and in their focus on the sage Vyasa's role 
m i lu- process of transmission. 

< me tradition, which is found in the Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Siva, and 
Padma Puranas, claims that at the beginning of each cycle of creation a sin- 
di primordial Purana emerges from die creator Brahma as the "first of all 
the saJtes," even prior to the Vedas. This Purana, consisting of one billion 
(one hundred crores) slokas, is first recalled by Brahma, after which the 
\ i das issue forth from his mouths. 

( )l all the sastras the Purana was first recalled (smrti) by Brahma — eternal 
i nitya), consisting of die Word (sabda-maya) , holy, having the extent of a 
hundred crores [of slokas]. Afterward the Vedas issued forth from his 
mouths and also Mimariisa and the science of Nyaya together with the eight- 
lold means of valid knowledge (pramana)?^ 

I his Puranic tradition emulates the Vedic paradigm by invoking the notion 
• •! .in eternal, primordial Purana that parallels the notion of an eternal, pri- 
mordial Veda. At the same time diis primordial Purana suipasses the pri- 

lial Veda in terms of its chronological priority — as the "first of all the 

s — and in terms of its vast extent — one billion verses (Purana) versus 
1 1 10.000 verses (Veda). 
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According to an extended account given in the Matsya Purana, it is 
through the agency of Vyasa, the partial incarnation of Visnu, that the one 
primordial Purana — which as the "first of all the sastras" was also the 
"source of all the sastras" — came to assume its present earthly form as eight- 
een Puranas. Vyasa, the sage responsible for dividing the primordial Veda 
of 100,000 verses into four Sarhhitas in every Dvapara Yuga, is credited with 
performing a parallel task in every Dvapara Yuga with respect to the 
Puranas: he condensed the primordial Purana of one billion shkas into an 
abridged edition of 400,000 (four lakhs) shkas and subsequendy divided the 
abridged edition into eighteen Puranas. Although it thus assumed a modi- 
fied earthly form, the original Purana of one billion shkas continues to exist 
in the world of die gods (chva-foka). 92 Valiants of this account are found in 
the Siva, Narada, Padma, and Lihga Puranas. 93 

An alternative tradition concerning the origins of the Puranas is found in 
the Brahmanda, Vayu, and Visnu Puranas. This tradition relates how Vyasa, 
after dividing the primordial Veda by separating out the four types of Vedic 
mantras to form the four Vedic Sarhhitas, then proceeded to compile the 
"Puraria Sarhhita" from tales (dkhydnas), episodes (updkhydnas) , verses (gd- 
thas) , and accounts of the kalpas. 94 When Vyasa taught the four Vedic Sarh- 
hitas to four of his disciples, respectively, he taught this Purana Sarhhita to 
his fifth disciple, Stita Lomaharsana (or Romaharsana) . Lomaharsana in 
turn taught it to his six disciples, three of whom compiled their own Sarh- 
hitas. These three Sarhhitas, together with that of Lomaharsana, constitute 
the original (mula or purva) Sarhhitas from which the eighteen Puranas were 
derived. 95 The Vedic paradigm is clearly evident in these accounts of Vya- 
sa's role in compiling, dividing, and disseminating the Purana Sarhhita as 
the fifth Veda alongside the four Vedic Sarhhitas. 

The Bhagavata Purana, following the example of earlier Puranas, invokes 
the Vedic model in its accounts of the primordial origins of the Puranas 
and of Vyasa's role in transmitting the texts. It does not, however, mention 
the Puranic tradition concerning the primordial Purana that first emerges 
from the creator Brahma, after which the Vedas issue forth from his 
moudis. Instead the Bhagavata provides an alternative account in which 
the order of precedence is reversed: the four Vedas issue forth, respectively, 
from the four mouths of Brahma, after which the Itihasas and Puranas, as 
the fifth Veda, emerge from all four mouths together. 

From his eastern and other mouths he brought forth in succession the 
Vedas known as Rg, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva. . . . Then the all-seeing lord 
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Bi .ihma] sent forth from all his months together the Itihasas and Puranas 
88 the fifth Veda. 96 

\\ liile chronological precedence is thus ascribed to the Vedas, the ontolog- 
IcaJ | >i credence of the Puranas is implied by the image of Brahma sending 
Idrth i he fifth Veda from all four of his mouths simultaneously, in contrast 
in the emergence of each of the four Vedas from only one of his mouths. 

flic bhagavata Purana also includes a number of traditions that emphasize 
the role of Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa in dividing the one Veda into four 

1 1 n 1 1 i las in Dvapara Yuga and in transmitting the four Vedas along with the 
lilili Veda— Itihasas and Puranas — to his disciples. 97 One account empha- 
sizes the parallels in the process of transmission of the Vedas and the Puranas 
.ii id in this context includes a variant of the Pui'anic tradition concerning the 
Purana Sarhhitas. Just as Vyasa divided the one Veda into four Sarhhitas, 
which he transmitted to his four main disciples and their respective lineages, 

In laught the Puranas, as the fifth Veda, to his fifth disciple, Romaharsana, 

i in turn transmitted four original (mula) Purana Samhitas to his disci- 
plcs. 98 The account concludes with a discussion of the ten characteristics, 
iaia l/ihana, that distinguish a Purana, followed by an enumeration of the 

1 hteen Puranas that display these characteristics." 

I'm anas as Accessible Vedas 

IA title in their claims to primordial origins the Puranas emulate the para- 
i niatic Veda, in their earthly status, as concrete texts transmitted in oral 
mil written form, they diverge from the model of the Vedic Sarhhitas by 
• rving as what we might term "accessible Vedas." 

I he "Purana-Vedas" assume the role of accessible Vedas in two interrelat- 
■ d M-nses: first, they provide a socially inclusive model of scripture that is 
i essible to people at all levels of the socioreligious hierarchy; and, sec- 
ond, they make the meaning of the Vedas accessible by interpreting and 
i I. il ii irating the Vedic teachings in terms that can be understood by the 
. i rteral populace. In contrast to the Vedic Sarhhitas, which are socially cir- 

scribed scriptures, restricted to male members of the three higher 

m i.il classes {vanjas), the Puranas are socially inclusive scriptures, intend- 
ed for people of all social classes, including sudras (servants) and women. 
I he Puranas represent themselves as the Veda of the general populace, 
implementing and supplementing the Vedic Sarhhitas by incorporating 
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popular devotional teachings alongside traditional Vedic teachings. 

The Puranas declare themselves the repositories of efficacious mantras, 
comparable in power to the Vedic mantras, and regularly proclaim the 
fruits of reciting a Purana as well as the fruits of hearing (phala-sruti) such 
recitations. In their perspectives on recitation the Puranas depart from the 
Vedic model in significant ways. For example, whereas the Vedic Sarhhitas 
may be recited and heard only by male members of the three higher 
varnas, Puranic recitations are intended for the general populace and are 
therefore open to sudras and women. In addition, the Puranas emphasize 
not only the power of mantra, but the power of sacred narrative as well. In 
contrast to recitations of the Vedic Sarhhitas, which focus almost exclusively 
on sabda, on verbatim reproduction of the Vedic sounds, in Puranic recita- 
tions both sabda and artha, sound and meaning, are important, for the con- 
tent of the texts is intended to convey important teachings to the general 
populace. As Thomas Cobum has emphasized, the Puranas exemplify the 
"didactic" function of smrti texts, which are intended above all to convey 
meaning to an audience, in contrast to the "sacramental" function of sruti 
texts, the sounds of which must be accurately reproduced irrespective of 
whether their discursive meaning is understood. 100 

This shift in emphasis from sound to meaning in the Puranic tradition is 
accompanied by a shift in modes of scriptural transmission, in which the 
Puranas depart from the Vedic paradigm of exclusively oral transmission by 
emphasizing the importance of written transmission as well. They declare 
the fruits not only of hearing a Purana recited but also of writing or copy- 
ing the text itself and then of giving the book away as a gift. The giving of 
gifts, including the giving of books, is in principle open to everyone, and 
thus this Puranic practice, like that of Puranic recitation, serves to consoli- 
date the Puranas' claims to be the Veda of the general populace. 101 

Bhagavata Purana as the Culmination of Sruti and Smrti 

Beyond making claims regarding the Vedic status of the Puranas generally, 
each of the Puranas is also concerned to set itself apart as the preeminent 
Purana that most perfectly embodies Veda. In this context the Puranas, in 
addition to delineating the characteristics that are shared by all members 
of the Puranic canon, also employ taxonomies to differentiate and classify 
the various Puranas according to specific criteria. These taxonomies are at 
times invoked to hierarchize the members of the Puranic canon and to 
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ititblish I he preeminence of a particular Purana within the hierarchy. 

i )nc of the principal modes of classifying the Puranas pertains to the deity 

ho -in accordance with the sectarian emphasis of the particular Purana — is 
I ilic-d with Brahman and revered as the supreme Godhead. According to 

lis a ik ! ion, the Visnu Purana and Bhagavata Purana, which celebrate Visnu 
01 K| sua as die supreme Godhead, are classified as Vaisnava Puranas; the Siva 
Pin .11 ,ia and Lihga Purana, which revere Siva as the ultimate reality, are classi- 
d as Saiva Puranas; and die Devl-Bhagavata Purana, which proclaims Devi to 
be the highest Godhead, is classified as a Sakta Purana. Cross-sectarian 
I 'in anas that contain both Vaisnava and Saiva material — such as the Matsya 
Hid kCmna Puranas — and nonsectarian Puranas — such as the Markandeya 
PurS Qa — prove difficult to classify in this type of taxonomic schema 

\ second mode of classification involves correlating the various Puranas 
mill t lie three gunas, the three constituents of prakrti (primordial matter) — 
w (purity), rajas (activity), and tamas (inertia). The Padma Purana, for 
miple, classifies the Puranas according to this criterion, declaring that 
tb< Visnu, Narada, Bhagavata, Garuda, Padma, and Varaha Puranas are 
dominated by sattva; the Brahmanda, Brahmavaivarta, Markandeya, 
Bhavisya, Vamana, and Brahma Puranas, by rajas, and the Matsya, Kurma, 

1 1 a, Siva, Skanda, and Agni Puranas, by tarrws. m The three great gods of 
the Irimurti — Visnu, Brahma, and Siva — are represented in die Puranas as 
I iresiding over the domains of sattva, rajas, and tamas, respectively, and thus 
the two modes of classification — deity worshiped and gunas — are at times 

imbined in a single taxonomy. The Matsya Purana provides an example 
I A ihis type of hybrid taxonomy: 

["he sdttvic Puranas primarily glorify Hari [Visnu]; the rajasic. Puranas pri- 
marily glorify Brahma; and the tamasic Puranas glorify Siva and Agni. Those 
I'uranas with a mixture of gunas proclaim the glory of Sarasvati and of the 
pitis (ancestors). 103 

While Vaisnava Puranas may revel in their ascribed status as the most 
(i ie — the most pure and luminous — of all the Puranas, at the same time 
ihcy insist that this sdttvic status is itself secondary. Radier, their primary 
I aim to supremacy is that Visnu — the deity whom they glorify — is the 
u| n cine Godhead who is identical with Brahman and who is the source of 
I una, Siva, Devi, and all the other deities. Saiva Puranas and Sakta 
Puranas make comparable claims about the supreme status of their respec- 
1 1\ i < leities — Siva and Devi. 
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It is above all in this arena of divine power plays that the sectarian Pu- 
ranas vie for hegemony in their contending claims to be the preeminent 
"Purana-Veda." The Siva Purana, for example, declares that, as the "ocean 
of knowledge of Siva" (Siva-jndndmava) , it is equal to the Veda (veda-sam- 
ita), m the essence of the Veda (veda-sdra) , m and the essence of the entire 
Upanisads (veddnta-sdra-sarvasva) . 106 The Bhagavata Purana — using almost 
identical terms — similarly proclaims that, as the ''sruti pertaining to Krsna" 
(sdtvati sruti), 107 it is equal to the Veda (brahma-sammita, veda-sammita) , im 
the essence of the entire sruti (akhila-sruti-sdra) , 109 and the essence of all the 
Upanisads (sarva-veddnta-sdra) . no The Devi-Bhagavata Purana declares that, 
as the "Purana pertaining to Durga" (Daurga Purana), 111 it is the essence of 
the Veda (veda-sdra) 112 and conveys the secret teachings of the Veda (nigama- 
guhya). m 

As discussed earlier, one of the strategies used by the Puranas to invest 
their respective teachings with Vedic authority involves asserting the identity 
of their respective deities with the Veda, which is represented as the inner 
essence and the outer form of the supreme Godhead who is revered as 
Brahman. The identification of the personal God who is the object of devo- 
tion with the Upanisadic Brahman and with the eternal reality of Veda is 
one of the essential mechanisms through which the popular devotional 
teachings of the Puranas attained legitimacy as part of the normative brah- 
manical tradition. However, even more than the other Puranas, the Bhaga- 
vata is confronted with a significant problem in connecting itself with the 
Veda: Krsna, the supreme Godhead who is the focus of the text's devotional 
teachings, is not mentioned in the Vedic Sarhhitas. Although Krsna is identi- 
fied in the Bhagavata Purana with Visnu — who does appear as a minor deity 
in the Vedic Sarhhitas — it is as Krsna, not Visnu, that he is above all celebrat- 
ed as Bhagavan, the supreme Lord. The Bhagavata proclaims that "Krsna is 
Bhagavan himself (bhagavan svayam)" ni — and yet nowhere in the Vedic 
Sarhhitas is a deity named Krsna mentioned. 115 Frederick Smith remarks: 

[R]arely is any single Puranic deity so estimably beyond the boundaries of 
Vedic discourse than is Krsna. ... It is well known that Siva, as Rudra, as well 
as the Goddess reside at the peripheries of Vedic mythology and ritual; 
more central is Visnu. But nowhere in the Vedas is Krsna mentioned, at least 
in any form that could predict his future course on the subcontinent. 116 

The Bhagavata Purana seeks to overcome this problem by vedacizing the 
text and its teachings in a number of ways. 
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\ < <lac izing the Bhagavata Purana 

IIk lihagavata Purana makes use of a variety of vedacizing strategies — in 
rmsofits language, content, and self-representations — to invest itself with 
1 1 K i ranscendent authority of the Veda. 

In terms of language, the Bhagavata Purana regularly makes use of Vedic 
in haisms, employing Vedic grammatical forms and vocabulary, in an 
iiu nipt to imitate the language of the Vedas. 117 J. A. B. van Buitenen inter- 
prets the Bhagavata' s use of Vedic archaisms as an attempt to Sanskritize and 
li [ilimate Krsna bhakti by establishing itself as an orthodox scripture suffused 
iMili the power of the Vedic mantras. "I am not only orthodox in the Vedic 
Iradit ion, I even sound like the Veda." 1 18 In terms of content, Vedic material 
I ii ic oiporated throughout the text, with the exception of Book 10, which 

• i lebrates the life of Krsna. Smith notes that "the Purana, taken as a whole, is 
ii i ii ated with references to Vedic deities, sages, rituals, and myths." 119 

In terms of self-representations, the Bhagavata Purana adopts the common 
Puranic strategy of simply asserting its identity and equality with the Veda. 
I [< iwever, in order to substantiate its claims to Vedic status it must overcome 
1 1 ir problem posed by the Vedic Samhitas' lack of mention of Krsna, the 
nipreme Godhead who is the focus of its teachings. The Bhagavata addresses 
this problem by representing Krsna as the embodiment of Veda and the 
Ource and abode of the Vedic mantras. Moreover, as we shall see, it goes fur- 
ther and claims for itself the special status of the "Karsna-Veda" that is the 
l mbodiment of Krsna (bhagavad-rupa) and that is therefore, by extension, 
the < •mbodiment of Veda. 

In making use of each of these vedacizing strategies, the Bhagavata Pu- 

Ina is concerned to establish its tr anscendent authority as the preeminent 
Piii ana-Veda that, in its special status as the Karsna-Veda, is the culminating 

ripture of the entire brahmanical canon of sruti and smrti texts. 

lihagavata Purana as the Culminating Scripture of the Brahmanical Canon 

npport of its claims to be the culminating scripture of the brahmanical 

• ii h in, the Bhagavata Purana must establish its paramount status among the 

i i lls, among the smrti texts generally, and among the sruti, or Vedic, texts. 
I he Bhagavata Purana unabashedly declares its unsurpassed status 
.inn »ng the Puranas: 

I he- other Puranas shine forth in the assembly of the righteous onh as long 
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as the supreme Srimad Bhagavata is not directly beheld. The glorious 
Bhagavata is acknowledged to be the essence of all the Upanisads (sarva- 
veddnta-sdra) . One who is satiated with the taste of its nectar (rasa-amrta) does 
not find delight anywhere else. Its position among the Puranas is compara- 
ble to that of the Ganga among the rivers, Acyuta (Krsna) among the gods, 
and Siva among the Vaisnavas. O brahmins, as Kasi (Benares) is unsurpassed 
among all the sacred places, so the Srimad Bhagavata is unsurpassed among 
all the Puranas. 120 



In order to consolidate its authority among the smrti texts generally, the 
Bhagavata must establish its preeminence not only among the Puranas but 
also among the second major category of smrti texts with which the Puranas 
are closely associated: the Itihasas. The Bhagavata does so by asserting that 
it is the 'Very essence (sard) extracted from all the Itihasas and Vedas." 121 

In both of diese statements — concerning its superior stauis among the 
Puranas and Itihasas, respectively — the Bhagavata Purana invokes the author- 
ity of the Vedas as one of the means of establishing its superiority: the 
Bhagavata is superior to die other Puranas in part because of its special status 
as the essence of all the Upanisads (sarva-vedd,nta-sdra); V22 it is superior to die 
Itihasas because it is not only the essence (sdra) of the Itihasas but also that of 
the Vedas. The Bhagavata reserves for itself the special status of the purdna- 
guhya, the Purana that contains the deepest mysteries, because it alone is the 
concentrated essence of the entire sruti literature (akhila-sruti-sdra) — not only 
the Upanisads, but also the Sariihitas, Brahmanas, and Aranyakas. 123 This 
sruti pertaining to Krsna 124 also proclaims itself the fruit (phald) of the wish- 
yielding tree of Veda (nigama-kalpa-taru)™ and ultimately asserts that it is 
equal to the Veda (brahma-sammita, veda-sammita) . 126 Finally, die Bhagavata 
goes even further and declares itself the quintessential scripture that repre- 
sents the concentrated essence (sdra) of all the sacred texts — sruti and smrti} 21 

The Bhagavata Purana seeks to substantiate its claims to be the quintes- 
sential scripture of the entire brahmanical canon by representing itself as 
die culminating achievement of Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa's life. In this con- 
text, in addition to its accounts of the origins of the Puranas that we discussed 
earlier, die Bhagavata provides a separate account of its own unique ori- 
gins. The account emphasizes how Vyasa, after dividing the one Veda into 
four, composing die Mahabharata, and compiling the other seventeen Maha- 
puranas, was not satisfied. Even though he had accomplished these great 
literary feats, had mastered the Vedas, and had attained realization of 
Brahman, he did not feel fulfilled. While Vyasa was lamenting his lack of 
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h illillment, the divine rsi Narada approached him and explained to him that 
.ilt hough he had attained mastery of all knowledge and had realized the 
n uih of existence, his heart was not satisfied because he had not yet sung 
the praises of Krsna and extolled the glories of devotion to Bhagavan. 128 
I hits inspired by Narada, Vyasa returned to his hermitage and sat down 
Uld meditated, and "in his mind, freed of impurity by bhakti-yoga and com- 
pletely collected, he saw (root drs) the primordial Purusa." 129 He then com- 
i led the Bhagavata Purana as a record of his cognitions of Krsna, in 
Which his heart overflowed in blissful celebration of the play, or lild, of the 
mi I mine Bhagavan and of the path of bhakti through which he is realized. 130 

Bhagavata Purana as Karsna-Veda 

I Ik Bhagavata Purana, as the Karsna-Veda, celebrates Kr$na as the su- 
I ireme Godhead, Bhagavan, who is identical widi Brahman and Veda incar- 
nate. As mentioned earlier, by identifying Krsna with the Veda, the Bhaga- 
vata overcomes the problem posed by the lack of reference to Krsna in the 
\ < idic Sarhhitas: Krsna is not mentioned in the Vedas because he himself is 
the Veda on an ontological level. Krsna is the ultimate reality who is cele- 
brated in the Upanisads as Brahman, whose inner essence is Veda, knowl- 
edge, and whose outer form is constituted by the Vedic mantras. His Self is 
the threefold Veda (trayi-iridwtman) , m his very substance is Veda (sarva- 
1'ida-maya)}^ 1 and his body is composed of the res, yajuses, sdmans, and 
tttharvans. isa Realization of the supreme reality of Krsna, which is the goal 
ol the Bhagavata Purana' s devotional teachings, is understood in this con- 
texl to be tantamount to realization of the eternal Veda. 

Krsna is extolled in the Bhagavata Purana not only as the embodiment of 
\ eda but also as the means through which the Vedic mantras are manifest- 
ed on earth in every cycle of creation. He is celebrated as the ultimate 
lource of the uadition of Vedic transmission and is also identified with 

.11 h of the three principal agents in die transmission process that we dis- 
i ussed earlier: the creator Brahma, the Vedic rsis, and Vyasa. 134 Brahma, as 
u<- have seen, is the first agent in the process of transmission, who brings 
forth the Vedic mantras from his four mouths at the beginning of each 
cycle of creation. 135 The second link in the process of ttansmission consists 
ol the Vedic rsis, who "see" (root drs) and preserve the Vedic mantras, es- 
tablishing the tradition of recitative transmission through which the mantras 

iir passed down generation after generation. 136 The third principal agent 
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in the process of Vedic transmission is the great rsi Vyasa, who in Dvapara 
Yuga divides the Veda into four Sarhhitas to facilitate its preservation and 
understanding. 1 37 

The opening verse of the Bhagavata Purana proclaims that it is Krsna 
himself, as the supreme Bhagavan, who reveals the Veda to Brahma, the 
first seer (ddi-kavi) . 138 After the Veda disappears during the cosmic dissolu- 
tion at the end of each cycle of creation, it is he who transmits it to Brahma 
at the beginning of the next creation. Krsna himself declares: 

In the course of time this Word (vdnt) known as Veda disappeared during 
the dissolution (pralaya). At the beginning [of the next creation] I imparted 
to Brahma this [Word, Veda] , in which resides the dharma of devoting one- 
self to Me. 139 



Krsna's transmission of the Veda to Brahma is represented by the 
Bhagavata as a process of self-disclosure, for he himself is the eternal reality 
of Veda. The Veda finds differentiated expression in the Vedic mantras, 
which issue forth as the impulses of primordial speech from Brahma's 
mouths and are preserved by the rsis and their lineages as recited texts. The 
Vedic texts preserved through recitative transmission are the precipitated 
expressions of the eternal Veda, Krsna, and thus their true purpose is to 
reveal the manifest and unmanifest forms of the supreme Bhagavan and to 
teach the dharma of devotion to him. 140 

The creator Brahma is described in the Bhagavata Purana as the manifest 
form that Krsna assumes at the beginning of each kalpa in order to bring 
forth the worlds and animate and inanimate beings. He thus participates in 
Krsna's nature as Veda incarnate and is correspondingly said to be com- 
posed of Veda (veda-maya) m and the abode of Veda (veda-garbha) . 142 When 
he embarks on his role as demiurge, Brahma brings forth the Vedic mantras 
from his four mouths, and it is through his utterance of the Vedic words 
that the manifold phenomena of creation are projected into concrete man- 
ifestation. As he proceeds with his cosmogonic activities, Brahma extols the 
glories of Bhagavan, whose creative powers he embodies, and beseeches 
him not to allow his utterance of the Vedic words to fail. 143 

Krsna, the embodiment of Veda, is thus represented in the Bhagavata 
Purana as assuming the form of Brahma in order to bring forth the Vedic 
mantras and to manifest die phenomena] world. In the second phase of the 
process of Vedic transmission, he is represented as assuming the form of 
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the /sis (rsi-rupa-dhara) to cognize and preserve the Vedic mantras and 
Ihei ( by inaugurate the recitative and sacrificial tr aditions. 144 Finally, in the 
third phase of the transmission process, he assumes the form of the rsi 
Vyasa in Dvapara Yuga in order to divide the one Veda into four Sarhhitas. 145 
I he Bhagavata Purana thus represents Krsna as assuming a series of mani- 
irsi (orms in order to bring forth the Vedic mantras, cognize and preserve 
ilu in as recited texts, and divide them into distinct collections. The entire 
I ii i u ess is ultimately understood as a process of self-revelation, for the Vedic 
in, mhos that he brings forth, cognizes, and divides are simply the differenti- 
Med expressions of his own eternal nature as Veda. 

This process of self-revelation culminates in the Bhagavata Purana, which 
\\\ sua reveals to himself in the form of the demiurge Brahma at the begin- 
ning of each kalpa. 146 Brahma in turn transmits the Bhagavata to his son 
Virada, who in turn imparts it to the rsi Vyasa when he is meditating. 147 It is 
through the agency of his partial incarnation, Vyasa, 148 that Krsna gives 
manifest expression to the Bhagavata in the form of a concrete text. Krsna 
is both the rsi Vyasa and the object of this great rsfs cognitions. Krsna re- 
veals himself as Krsna to himself as Vyasa in the form of the Bhagavata 
Purana, in which he celebrates the rapturous delights of his own divine 
play, lila. While from the perspective of Krsna, the Bhagavata's narration of 
i he Hid (lild-kathd) is self-revelation, from the perspective of the enlightened 
Vyasa, it is a record of his cognitions of the supreme Bhagavan. 

Vyasa' s cognitions of Krsna's lild are represented as the culminating stage 
• il spiritual attainment, for even though he has realized Brahman he does 
not feel completely fulfilled until he realizes the supreme reality of Krsna 
.iikI extols the glories of Bhagavan. In this highest state, with his conscious- 
ness immersed in Krsna, he cognizes the hidden dynamics of the Godhead 
ind witnesses the unfoldment of Krsna's cosmic dance. Like the Vedic rsis, 
who cognize the activities of the gods in their celestial realms and give ex- 

I ii ession to their cognitions in the form of recited hymns, the rsi Vyasa cog- 

I I i/es the play and display of the supreme Bhagavan and gives expression to 
Ins cognition in the form of recited narratives. Recitation of Krsna's lila 
i lild-kathd) is therefore understood to be tantamount to recitation of the 
Vedic mantras}'® 

The Bhagavata declares itself equal to the Veda because Krsna, who is 
Veda incarnate, discloses himself most perfectly and completely in this text. 
I lie Bhagavata thus claims for itself the special status of the Karsna-Veda, 
which can be understood in two senses: as the Veda whose semantic con- 
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tent pertains to Krsna; and as the Veda that is identical with Krsna, in the 
sense that the text itself is the concrete embodiment of Bhagavan (bhaga^ 
vad-rupa) . 15 ° Krsna, who is Veda incarnate, is embodied in the Bhagavata, 
which is therefore Krsna incarnate and, by extension, Veda incarnate. In 
the final analysis, then, the Bhagavata's declarations that it is brahma-sammi- 
ta 151 are assertions of its identity with that totality which is simultaneously 
Brahman, Krsna, and Veda. The Bhagavata, as Sabdabrahman and bhaga- 
vad-rupa and sruti incarnate, is Brahman embodied in the Word, Krsna 
embodied in sound. This Karspa-Veda Samhita — this collection of recited 
narratives about Krsna's lila — is considered the consummate expression on 
the manifest level of the eternal reverberations diat constitute Krsna's tran- 
scendent form on the unmanifest level. At the onset of Kali Yuga, when 
Krsna departs the earth and returns to his transcendent, unmanifest abode 
(dhdmari), he leaves behind the Bhagavata Purana as his manifest form that 
serves as the "embodiment of Bhagavan (bhagavad-rupa) in Kali Yuga." 152 

This Purana known by the name of Bhagavata is equal to Brahman/Krsna/ 
Veda {Ijrahma-sammita) . . . . This [Bhagavata] is the very essence {sard) ex- 
tracted from all the Itihasas and Vedas. . . . Now that Krsna has departed for 
his own abode (svadhamari) along with dharma, knowledge, and so on, (Ms 
Purana has risen like the sun for the sake of those who are bereft of sight in 
Kali Yuga. 153 

The text of the Bhagavata Purana — not only in its audible manifestation as 
recited narratives but also in its visible manifestation as a concrete book — is 
thus revered as a "text-incamation" of Krsna, which like his "image-incarna- 
tions" (arcdvatdras) , is to be "placed on a throne of gold" and worshiped ac- 
cordingly. 154 

The Bhagavata Purana emphasizes the fruits of reciting this sruti pertain- 
ing to Krsna, 155 as well as the fruits of hearing (phala-sruti) the recitation. 156 
A brahmin who recites the Bhagavata Purana is said to attain fruits compa- 
rable to those attained through reciting the Vedic mantras}** 1 However, like 
odrer Puranas, the Bhagavata also distinguishes itself from the Vedic para- 
digm by insisting that — in contrast to the Vedic mantras, which may be 
recited and heard only by male members of the three higher social class- 
es — this Purana-Veda may be recited and heard by people at all levels of 
the socioreligious hierarchy, including sudras and women. 158 The Bhaga- 
vata, the fruit of the wish-yielding tree of Veda, declares itself to be full of 
bliss-bestowing ambrosia (amrta, rasa) in the form of stories of Krsna's lila 
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I hln hatha) , which are savored and enjoyed by all who hear them and which 
aptivate the hearts of gods and humans alike. 159 Reciting the Bhagavata 
PurSna and listening to its recitation are celebrated as a means through 
a I ii< li the devotee may purify his or her heart and mind of all sin, 160 attain 
freedom from suffering and ignorance, 161 and cross over the ocean of sam- 
Utm, the cycle of birth and death, to a state of liberation from bondage (band- 
ka mtt&fe"). 162 Through recounting the glorious deeds of Krsna and describ- 
n , in vivid, sensuous detail his love-play with the gopis, recitation of tire 
Bhagavata Purana is intended above all to inspire bhakti 'xn the hearts of the 
i ts"' 3 and to culminate in the attainment of the highest goal of hu- 
m i n i existence: realization of the supreme reality of Krsna. 164 
\ vSsa, having realized the supreme reality of Bhagavan, recorded his cog- 
iltions of Krsna's Hid and extolled the glories of bhakti as the means to 
in. ii 1 1 the sublime state of realization in which one awakens to the cosmic 
lance of Krsna. The Bhagavata Purana declares, moreover, that devotion 
ti > krsna is the most efficacious means of realizing the true import of the 
\ i i las, lor Krsna himself is the eternal Veda who manifests himself in the 
i lifferentiated expressions of the Vedic mantras. The personified Vedas are 
l- picted as singing a hymn of praise (veda-stuti) to Krsna as the supreme 
| .' idhead who is their source and goal. 165 The entire canon of sruti and 
lexts — the Vedas together with the Vedahgas, Upavedas, Itihasas, and 
I'm . mas — is portrayed as bowing down at the feet of Bhagavan. 166 The 
Bhagavata Purana, as the Karsna-Veda, the embodiment of Bhagavan, thus 
(latins for itself the status of the quintessential scripture that is the culmina- 
on and f ulfillment of the entire brahmanical canon. 

ENDNOTES 

lli. 1 1 illowing abbreviations are used in the notes to this article. 

Agni Purana 
\ \ \l liarva-Veda Samhita 
U \l ' Hrhadaranyaka Upanisad 
III' lihagavata Purana 

111= Brahmanda Purana 
< I ( lliandogya Upanisad 
tVvl Devi-Bhagavata Purana 
i r kin ma Purana 
I P I ifiga Purana 

' i Maitri Upanisad 
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Mark. = Markandeya Purana 
Mbh. = Mahabharata 
MP = Matsya Purana 
MS = Manu-Smrti 
Nar. = Narada Puraria 
Padma = Padma Puraria 
Rani. = Valmiki Ramayana 
SB = Satapatha Brahmana 
Skanda = Skanda Purana 
SP = Siva Purana 
Vayu = Vayu Purana 
VP = Visnu Puraija 
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Bryant, who invokes Dennis Hudson's study of the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple in 
Kancipuram to establish the eighth century as the new upper limit for the date of 
the Bhagavata. See Bryant, 'The Date and Provenance of the Bhagavata Purana,'' 
61-62; Dennis Hudson, 'The Srimad Bhagavata Purana in Stone: The Text as an 
Eighth-Century Temple and Its Implications," Journal of Vahhnava Studies 3, no. 3 
(1995): 137-182. With respect to the Bhagavata Purana's place of origin, the schol- 
arly consensus is that it originated in the Tamil region of South India. For a summa- 
ry of the evidence for the text's South Indian origin, see Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, 488, 
637-646. See also Rocher, The Puranas, 148; C. V. Vaidya, "The Date of the 
Bhagavata Purana," journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, n.s., 1 
(1925): 156-158; A. Ray, "Domicile of the Author of the Bhagavata Purana," Indian 
Historical Quarterly 8 (1932): 49-53; Radhakamal Mukerjee, The Lord of the Autumn 
Moons (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1957), 72-74; Thomas J. Hopkins, 'The 
Social Teaching of the Bhagavata Purana," in Milton Singer, ed., Krishna: Myths, 
Rites, and Attitudes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966), 4-6; T. S. Rukmani, 
A Critical Study of the Bhagavata-Purdna (with Special Reference to Bhakti) (Varanasi: 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1970), 9-11; and Ganesh Vasudeo Tagare, 
trans., The Bhagavata-Purdna (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1976), xl. For a refutation 
of a number of the arguments in support of the South Indian provenance of the 
Bhagavata Puraria, see Bryant, "The Date and Provenance of the Bhagavata 
Puriuja," 63-67. 
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In his extended study of Krsna devotion in South India, Friedhelm Hardy 
> mphasizes the importance of the Bhagavata Purana's role in Sanskritizing the 
I .imil bhakti of the Alvars and attempting to integrate North and South Indian tra- 
(Utions. He remarks: "Northern culture orientated itself by a social system (the 
brahmins as the foremost varna [social class]) and an ideology (the Vedanta, viz. 
the systematization of the teaching of the Upanisads), while Southern culture was 
I haracterized by an emotional religion (of the Alvars) and by great aesthetic sensi- 
bility (the old cankam poetry, and the akattinai). The BhP [Bhagavata Purana] tries 
|l ' integrate all four complexes, and it uses the symbol of the Vedas to achieve this, 
while adopting the puranic literary form" (Hardy, Viralia-Bhakti, 489). 
», Ibid. 

[. For extended studies of the role of bhakti in the Bhagavata Purana, see Hardy, 
\ nnha-Bhakti; Rukmani, A Critical Study of the Bhdgavata-Purdna (with Special Reference 
ii> Bhakti); and Adalbert Gail, Bhakti im Bhagavata Purana. Religionsgeschichlliche 
Stitdie zur Idee der Gotteslie.be in Kult und Mystik des Visnuisrnus (Wiesbaden: Otto 
i larrassowitz, 1969). 

5. For an enumeration of representative commentaries on the Bhagavata Purana, 
sec Rocher, ThePurdnas, 149; Tagare, trans., The Bhdgavata-Purdna, pt. 1, lxvi-lxix. 
li. Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, esp. 3643, 573. 

7. This term derives from Brian Stock, The Implications of Literacy: Written Language 
and Models of Interpretation in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Princeton: Princeton 
I niversity Press, 1983). 

H. The earliest references to the Veda(s) in Vedic texts generally focus on the triad 
rt3, vajuses, and samans, which are designated as the "threefold knowledge" [trayi 
Vidya) or the "threefold Veda" (traya veda). This emphasis on the "threefold knowl- 
edge" of the Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Sama-Veda suggests that it took some time 
I icfore the atharvans of the Atharva-Veda were accorded an equivalent status as form- 
ing part of the "four Vedas" (caturveda). 

<>. The term mantra is used in the present context to refer to the res, yajuses, samans, 
hkI atharvans collected in the four Sarhhitas, as distinct from the Brahmana and 
I p.misadic portions of the Veda. It should be noted, however, that although the 
terms mantra and Samhita are often used interchangeably, they are not entirely syn- 
onymous, as the Taittiriya Sarhhita (Black Yajur-Veda) contains, in addition to 
has, some Brahmana material discussing the sacrificial ceremonies. 
1 0. Although the canon of sruti is technically closed, the category of Upanisads 
has remained somewhat permeable, with new Upanisads being added to the tradi- 
Monally accepted 108 Upanisads until as late as the medieval period. Many of the 
bter Upanisads are highly sectarian, and thus this phenomenon represents one of 
'In strategies used by sectarian movements to legitimate their own texts through 
gl .miing them the nominal status of sruti. 

I I . See Thomas Cobum's illuminating discussion of the relationship between sruti 
Bid smrti in "'Scripture' in India: Towards a Typology of the Word in Hindu Life," 
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Journal of the American Academy of Religion 52, no. 8 (1984): 435-459; reprinted in 
Miriam Levering, ed., Rethinking Scripture: Essays from, a Comparative Perspective 
(Albany: State University ofNew York Press, 1989), 102-128. 

12. See, for example, Louis Renou and Jean Filliozat, L'Inde classique. Manuel des 
etudes indiennes, vol. 1 (Paris: Payot, 1947-1949), 381, 270; Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
and Charles A. Moore, eds., A Source Book in Indian Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957), xix; R. N. Dandekar, "Dharma, The First End of Man," in 
Wm. Theodore de Bary, et al., eds., Sources oj Indian Tradition (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958), 217; Jan Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, vol. 1, Veda und alterer 
Hinduismus (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1960), 107; A. L. Basham, The Wonder That 
Was India: A Survey of the History and Culture of the Indian Sub-continent before the Coming 
of the Muslims, 3d rev. ed. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1967), 112-113; and Os- 
car Botto, "Letterature antiche dell'India," in Oscar Botto, ed., Storia delle literature 
d'Oriente, vol. 3 (Milan: Casa Editrice Dr. Francesco Vallardi, Societa Editrice Li- 
braria, 1969), 294. For a discussion and critique of such characterizations of sruti 
and smrlias a distinction between "revelation" and "tradition," see Sheldon Pollock, 
"'Tradition' as 'Revelation': Sruti, Smrti, and the Sanskrit Discourse of Power," in 
Siegfried Lienhard and lima Piovano, eds., Lex et Litterae: Essays on Ancient Indian 
Law and Lderature in Honour of Oscar Botto (Turin: CESMEO) . Pollock's views are dis- 
cussed in n. 17. 

1 3. In opposition to the view of the Mimamsakas and Vedantins that the Vedas are 
eternal and apauruseya, the exponents of the Nyaya, Vaisesika, and Yoga schools use 
a variety of arguments to establish that the Vedas are noneternal (aniiya) and pau- 
ruseya, created by the agency of a personal God, Isvara. 

14. J. C. Heesterman, 'Veda and Dharma," in Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty and J. 
Duncan M. Derrett, eds., The Concept of Duty in South Asia (New Delhi: Vikas, 1978), 
92-93. For a survey of die different attitudes, beliefs, and practices that the major 
texts, philosophical schools, and sects of the Indian tradition have adopted with 
respect to the Veda in the course of its history, see Louis Renou, The Destiny of the 
Veda in India, trans. Dev Raj Chanana (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965). See also 
Wilhelm Halbfass's discussion of the role and significance of the Veda in traditional 
Hindu self-understanding in his Tradition and Reflection: Explorations in Indian 
Thought (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991), esp. 1-22. For a recent 
collection of essays on the role of Vedic authority in various Indian religious tradi- 
tions, whicli challenges a number of Renou's conclusions, see Laurie L. Patton, ed., 
Authority, Anxietn, and Canon: Essays in Vedic Interpretation (Albany: State University of 
New York Press! 1994). 

15. For a detailed analysis of the cosmogonic and epistemological paradigms asso- 
ciated with the Veda in Vedic and post-Vedic texts, see Barbara A. Holdrege, Veda 
and Torah: Transcending the Textualift of Scripture (Albany: State University of N 
York Press, 1996). 

16. See, for example, Mbh. 1.57.74; Mbh. 12.327.18; Ram. 1.1.77; BP 1.4.20; BP 
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I 12.39; Skanda 5.3.1.18. For a discussion of the Mahabharata's representations of 
ItM II as the fifth Veda, see James L. Fitzgerald, "India's Fifth Veda: The Mahabharata's 
Presentation of Itself," Journal of South Asian Literature 2d, no. 1 (1985): 125-140; and 
I- n/gerald, "The Veda in the 'Fifth Veda' of Vyasa's Mahdbharata" (Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion, New Orleans, 1996). For 
.in analysis of how the Mahabharata's depiction of the sage Vyasa serves to legitimate 
us claim to be the fifth Veda, see Bruce M. Sullivan, Krsna Dvaipdyana Vyasa and the 
Muhabhdrata: A New Interpretation (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), esp. 29-31, 81-101, 112- 
i 1 7. The strategies used by the Bhagavata Purana and other Puranas to establish their 
Vcdic status will be discussed later. 

17. Sheldon Pollock has brought to light an essential mechanism whereby the 
( l( >main of the Veda was extended to include not only sruti but also smrti. He locates 
this mechanism in the definition of the terms sruti and smrti themselves, which, he 
argues, have been incorrectly construed as representing a dichotomy between "rev- 
elation" and "tradition." He maintains rather that, according to the etymology 
derived from the Purva-Mimarhsa school that is still prevalent among certain tradi- 
tional brahmanical teachers, sruti refers to the extant Vedic texts that can be 
"heard" in recitation, whereas smrtiis an open-ended category that encompasses any 
teachings or practices pertaining to dharma that have been "remembered" from lost 
Vedic texts. The term Veda is thus extended through a process of "vedacization" 
• ind comes to include not only sruti but also smrti. texts. See Pollock, "'Tradition' as 
Revelation'"; and Pollock, "From Discourse of Ritual to Discourse of Power in 
Sanskrit Culture," in Barbara A. Holdrege, ed., Ritual and Power, Journal of Ritual 
Studies 4, no. 2 (1990): 322-328. David Carpenter has argued that the extension of 
the purview of Veda beyond the ritual practices delineated in the sruti texts to the 
I >i oader domain of sociocultural practices laid out in smrti texts was accomplished 
primarily by shifting the locus of Vedic authority from a circumscribed set of "texts" 
to the brahmanical custodians who were responsible for the "ritualized reproduc- 
tion of the 'divine speech' of the Vedic tradition." In the Dharma-Sutras and the 
Dharma-Sastras the conduct of the brahmins became synonymous with sitfacara, the 
"practice of the learned," and was ascribed normative status alongside sruti and smrti 
as an authoritative source of dharma. Thus, even when the teachings of the brah- 
mins went beyond the teachings of the sruti texts, they were nevertheless deemed 
"Vedic," for they were promulgated by those who, by virtue of their privileged role 
as transmitters of the Vedic recitative tradition, had become "living embodiments of 
the Veda." See David Carpenter, "Language, Ritual, and Society: Reflections on the 
Authority of the Veda in India," Journal of the American Academy of Religion 60, no. 1 
( 1992): 57-77, esp. 58-63. For a discussion of the ways in which the Dharma-Sutras 
and the Dharma-Sastras utilize the theory of the lost Veda, the notion of sisfacara, 
and other mechanisms to invest smrti teachings concerning dharma with the authori- 
ty of Veda, see Barbara A. Holdrege, "Dharma," in Sushil Mittal and Gene Thursbv, 
eds., The Hindu World (New York: Routledge, 2004), 225-228. 
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18. A number of these modes of assimilation are discussed by Pollock in "From 
Discourse of Ritual to Discourse of Power in Sanskrit Culture," 332. 

19. The mechanisms of vedacization through which specific texts and traditions 
have sought to invest themselves with Vedic status have been explored in two recent 
scholarly forums, the symposium "Whose Veda?," held at the University of Florida 
in Gainesville (1996), and the panel "Whose Veda? Revelation and Authority in 
South Asian Religions," held at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of 
Religion in New Orleans (1996). For references to the papers presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion, see nn. 16, 22-24. 

20. See Brian K Smith, Reflections on Resemblance, Ritual, and Religion (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1989), 3-29, esp. 20-29. Smith goes so far as to claim that "the 
Veda functions as a touchstone for Hindu orthodoxy" and that Vedic authority is con- 
stitutive of "Hinduism" itself, including not only the brahmanical tradition but also 
devotional sects and tantric movements: "Hinduism is the religion of those humans 
who create, perpetuate, and transform traditions with legitimizing reference to the 
authority of the Veda" (26, 13-14). Jan Gonda similarly defines Hinduism as "a com- 
plex of social-religious phenomena which are based on the authority of the ancient 
corpora, called Veda" (Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion [The Hague: 
Mouton, 1965], 7). For statements by other Indologists concerning the authority of 
die Veda as the decisive criterion of Hindu orthodoxy, see Smith, Reflections on 
Resemblance, Ritual, and Religion, 18 n. 45. 

21. See N. Subbu Reddiar, 'The Nalayiram as Dravida Veda," chapter 26 of his 
Religion and Philosophy of Ndldyira Divya Prabandham with Special Reference to 
Nammalvdr (Tirupati: Sri Venkateswara University, 1977), 680-693; and Vasudha 
Narayanan, The Vernacular Veda: Revelation, Recitation, and Ritual (Columbia, S.C.: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1994). 

22. For a discussion of the vedacization of the Ramcaritmdnas, and of Manas recita- 
tion rituals in particular, see Philip Lutgendorf, "The Power of Sacred Story: 
Rarnayana Recitation in Contemporary North India," in Holdrege, ed., Ritual and 
Power, Journal of Ritual Studies 4, no. 2 (1990): 115-147. See also Lutgendorf s The Life 
of a Text: Performing the Ramcaritmdnas ofTulsidas (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1991). Lutgendorf reflects more generally on die mechanisms of vedaciza- 
tion in "'Vedacization' Revisited" (Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Religion, New Orleans, 1996). 

23. M. Thomas Thangaraj, 'The Veda-Agama in Tamil Christianity" (Paper present- 
ed at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion, New Orleans, 1996) . 

24. Vasudha Narayanan, 'The Veda in Tamil Islamic Literature" (Paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion, New Orleans, 1996) . 

25. For example, the vacana poets of the Virasaiva sect, which originated in die 
Kannada-speaking region of South India in the tenth century, were leaders of a 
protest movement diat rejected the Vedic texts and rituals because of tiieir associa- 
tion with the caste system and other brahmanical institutions. See A. K_ Ramanujan, 
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trans., Speaking of Siva (Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books, 1973), 19-55. 
l el lain left-handed tannic sects such as the Kashmir Saivas have not only rejected 
\ e< lit authority, but they have also treated the Veda as a symbol that is to be actively 
lubverted by adhering to teachings and practices that direcdy transgress orthodox 
brahmanical traditions. Abhinavagupta (tenth century), the most famous exponent 
oi Kashmir Saivism, asserts: "The wise sadhaka [tantric practitioner] must not 
i hot >se die word of the Veda as die ultimate authority because it is full of impurities 
iikI produces meager, unstable, and limited results. Rather, the sadhaka should 
elect the Saivite scriptures as his source. Moreover, that which according to the 
\ cda produces sin leads, according to the left-handed doctrine, promptly to perfec- 
don. The entire Vedic teaching is in fact tightly held in the grip of mayd (delusional 
power)" {Tantraloka 37.10-12; cf. 15.595-599). Cited in Paul E. MuUer-Ortega, "The 
Power of the Secret Ritual: Theoretical Formulations from the Tantra," in 

I loldrege, ed., Ritual and Power, Journal of Ritual Studies 4, no. 2 (1990): 49. 

26. VP 3.3.30. 

27. VP 6.4.42. 

28. VP 3.3.22; VP 1.22.81. 

29. VP 3.3.29-30. 

30. VP 2.22.81-83. See also VP 2.11.7-11, which describes the threefold Veda— res, 
fajuses, and sdmans — as the body (anga) of Visnu and as identical with his supreme 
energy (sakti) that abides within the sun and is responsible for the preservation of 
the universe. Cf. Mark. 102.15-16,20-22; Mark. 103.6; Mark. 104.28. 

11. BP 8.16.31. 

12. BP 7.11.7; cf. BP 10.16.44. 

S3. BP 6.16.51. For the relationship between Krsna and the Veda as Sabdabrahman, 

also BP 11.21.3643. 
14. See, for example, BP 7.3.30; BP 1.5.37; BP 5.22.3. 

35. BP 3.13.34-44, esp. 34,41,44. Similar descriptions of the sacrificial boar as Veda 
mi arnate are found in earlier Puranas, as discussed in n. 36. 

56. Like the Bhagavata Purana, a number of the Puranas extol Visnu-Narayana as 
\ eda incarnate when he assumes the form of a sacrificial boar (yajna-varaha) , his 

I I k lv composed of the Vedas and sacrifices, to rescue the earth diat lies submerged 
neath the cosmic waters. See, for example, KP 1.6.15; VP 1.4.9,21-25,32-34; MP 

' 18.67-73. Cf. Mark. 47.3-9, esp. 8, which depicts the creator Brahma, not Visnu, as 
1 1 ayana, who assumes the form of a boar composed of the Vedas to save die earth. 
(7. MP 164.20; MP 167.12. 

18, See, for example, SP Rudra. 2.15.46,52,64. The Saiva sections of the Kurma 
I'm. ma similarly celebrate Siva as the eternal Brahman whose Self is knowledge 

■idtman, vidyatman) and who, as the secret essence of the Veda (veda-rahasya) , 
the embodiment of the very self of Veda (veddlma-murti) . See KP 2.3.6,20; KP 
I m. Ki-47,68. 

19. SP Rudra. 1.8.1-53. 
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40. VP 4.1.4. 

41. KP 1.2.26. 

42. KP 1.4.39. 

43. KP 1.9.19. 

44. BP 3.1 1.34; BP 3.12.48. 

45. BP 3.18.15; BP 3.9.43; cf. BP 2.6.34. 

46. BP 3.12.1; BP 3.13.6. 

47. BP 3.12.34-35,37-40,44-48. 

48. VP 1.5.52-55. This account is given in nearly identical words in Mark. 48.31-34; 
KP 1.7.54-57; LP 1.70.243-246; and SP Vayaviya. 1.12.58-62. 

49. BP 3.12.34,37. See also BP 12.6.44. 

50. VP 1.5.62-63. This passage appears with slight variations in Mark. 48.42-43; KP 
1.7.64-65; LP 1.70.257-259; and SP Vayaviya. 1.12.67-69. For parallel passages in the 
Manu-Smrti and the Mahabharata, see MS 1.21 and Mbh. 12.224.56, with n. 672*. 

51. A mahayuga is a cycle of four yugas — Krta Yviga (1,728,000 years), Treta Yuga 
(1,296,000 years), Dvapara Yuga (864,000 years), and Kali Yuga (432,000 years)— 
comprising a total of 4,320,000 years. One thousand mahayugas (4,320,000,000 
years) constitute a kalpa, a single day of the creator Brahma. Every kalpa, or day of 
Brahma, is also subdivided into fourteen manvantaras, or intervals of Manu, each 
comprising seventy-one and a fraction mahayugas. At the end of each day {kalpa) 
Brahma sleeps for a night and a minor dissolution (pralaya) occurs, after which Brah- 
ma awakens and initiates a new pratisarga, or secondary creation. At the end of 
Brahma's lifetime, which consists of one hundred years of Brahma days and nights, a 
major dissolution (mahapralaya) occurs, after which the entire cycle begins again with 
a sarga, or primary creation. 

52. See, for example, VP 6.4.1-7. 

53. VP 3.2.44; cf. Vayu 61.121-122; BP 8.14.4. 

54. BP 1.1.1. 

55. See, for example, BP 12.6.4446. Cf. BP 1 1.14.3-7; Mark. 45.20-23. 

56. See, for example, VP 3.3.9-20; VP 3.4.1-5; Vayu 23.119-218; KP 1.49.47-1.50.10; 
LP 1.7.11-18; LP 1.24.12-140. Cf. Brahm. 1.2.35.116-126, which asserts that the 
Vedas have been divided twenty-eight times in the current manvanlara but then pro- 
ceeds to list the names of thirty-two Vyasas. For a discussion of manvantara and the 
other units of time that make up a kalpa, see n. 51. 

57. BP 1.4.14; BP 1.5.21; BP 12.6.48-49; BP 1.3.21. 

58. BP 1.4.16-18; BP 1.5.12,21. 

59. The Visnu Purana devotes four chapters, VP 3.3-3.6, to discussing the process 
through which the Veda was divided and disseminated by Vyasa and his disciples. 

60. See, for example, VP 3.2.56; VP 3.3.5-7; VP 3.4.1-14; Vayu 60.11-22; Brahm. 
1.2.34.11-22; KP 1.50.10-20; BP 1.4.14-20,24; BP 12.6.46-50. 

61. VP 3.4.13-14; cf. Vayu 60.19-20,22; Brahm. 1.2.34.19-20,22; KP 1.50.17; BP 12.6.50. 

62. See, for example, VP 3.4.7-9,15-26; VP 3.5.1-3.6.14; Vayu 60.12-15,24-31,63^6; 
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Viyu 61.1-55; Brahm. 1.2.34.12-15,24-32; Brahm. 1.2.34.1-62; KP 1.50.12-14; BP 
1.1.21-23; BP 12.6.51-12.7.4. 

63. VP 3.4.15. 

64. VP 3.6.31-32; cf. Vayu 61.75; Brahm. 1.2.35.84. 

66. See VP 3.2.44, cited earlier. Cf. Vayu 61.121-122. 

M. For a summary of the scholarly debates, see Rocher, The Puranas, 13-17. Among 

e recent discussions, see Frederick M. Smith, "Puranaveda," in Patton, ed., 

Authority, Anxiety, and Canon, 97-138. 

67. See Giorgio Bonazzoli, "The Dynamic Canon of the Purana-s," Purdna2\, no. 2 
( I 979) : 1 16-166. For a discussion of central issues in the scholarly debates concerning 
the nature and origin of the genre of texts known as "Puranas," see Thomas B. 
( a ihurn, The Study of the Puranas and the Study of Religion," Religious Studies 16, no. 
"1 ( 1980): 341-352. For extended analyses of the problems involved in the study and 
dating of the individual Puranas, along with descriptions of die character and con- 
tents of individual Puranas, see Rocher, The lhiranas, R C. Hazra, Studies in the Puranir 
Rtcords on Hindu Rites and Customs, 2d ed. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975). 

(>8. In his examination of twenty Puranas, Bonazzoli notes that twenty-seven lists of 
Puranas are given in seventeen of the Puranas, with only the Brahma, Brahmanda, 
.did Vamana Puranas containing no lists. All of the lists, with the exception of two 

iv s. contain eighteen Puranas. See Bonazzoli, 'The Dynamic Canon of the Purana-s," 
132-134; table 1, 144-149. See also Anand Swarup Gupta, "Puranas and Their 
Refei encing," Purana 7, no. 2 (1965): 334-340. 

69. For variants of this list, see Bonazzoli, 'The Dynamic Canon of the Purana-s," 
|»ble 1 , 144-149; and Gupta, "Puranas and Their Referencing," 336-338. 

70. See Bonazzoli, The Dynamic Canon of the Purana-s," 134-137; table 2, 150- 
151; and Gupta, "Puranas and Their Referencing," 348-351. The actual number of 
Uakas in the Bhagavata Purana is 16,256. 

71. One of the earliest formulations of diis definition is found in the Anuirakosa 
(ca. fifth century), which defines "Purana" as "that which has five characteristics 
I /imita-laksana)" (Sahdddivargab). For a collation of relevant Puraijic passages con- 
• Cl ning panca-laksana, see Pandurang Vaman Kane, History of Dharmasdstra (Ancient 
•nut Mediaeval Religious and Civil Law in India), vol. 5, pt. 2 (Poona: Bhandarkar 
i Mental Research Institute, 1962), 838-839, with n. 1365. For an extended study, 
■<■<■ Willibald Kirfel, Das Purana Pancalaksana. Versuch einer Textgeschichte (Bonn: 
Km i Schroeder, 1927). 

P. V. Kane, for example, remarks: The extant Puranas contain far more sub- 
' i is than the five. Some Puranas barely touch these five and deal at great length 
with altogether different topics. Only a few of the extant Puranas can be said to deal 
with all the five topics at some length. The five characteristic topics occupy less titan 
three percent of the extent of the extant Mahapuranas" (Kane, History of Dharma- 
/ vol. 5, pt 2,841). 

Knnazzoli. The Dynamic Canon of the Purana-s," 131. 
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74. BP 12.7.10,22. 

75. BP 12.13.4-8 lists the eighteen Mahapuranas in the standard order noted earli- 
er. BP 12.7.23-24 lists the same eighteen texts in a different order. 

76. BP 12.13.4-9. 

77. See BP 12.7.8-20. An alternative enumeration of the ten characteristics is given 
in BP 2.10.1-7. 

78. See Bonazzoli's comparison of the Bhagavata Purana and the Visnu Purana in 
his "Schemes in the Puranas (A First Approach)," Purana 24, no. 1 (1982): 160-162, 
182-183. 
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APPROPRIATION AND SUBORDINATION 

OF VEDIC AUTHORITY 
IN THE GAUDIYA VAISNAVA TRADITION 

Travis Chilcott 

One of the factors that is shared by many of the traditions that are 
brought together under the rubric of "Hinduism" is their accep- 
tance, on some fundamental level, of the Veda as a source of tran- 
scendent knowledge and authority. Brian K. Smith goes so far as to claim 
that "Hinduism is the religion of those humans who create, perpetuate, 
and transform traditions with legitimizing reference to the authority of the 
Veda." 1 Among this confederation of traditions, Vedic authority has come 
ii > assume a very important symbolic role in relation to a text's or tradition's 
claims to authority. Indeed, it is by invoking, appropriating, emulating, and 
.it times challenging the Veda that texts and traditions attempt to establish 
their own authority among the diversity of "Hinduisms." 

In this essay I will examine the role of the Veda in the Gaudiya Vaisnava tra- 
dition, an important and influential bhakti tradition with its origins in six- 
i< •(■nth-century Bengal. Specifically, I will analyze the ways in which the au- 
thority of the Veda is invoked and appropriated in the context of the Cai- 
ttmya-Caritamrta, an early seventeenth-century text composed by Krsnadasa 
kaviraja. The Chitanya-Caritdmrta is a didactic hagiographical treatise on the life 
i il Caitanya, the founder of the Gaudiya tradition, who is represented in the 
text as Krsna himself — or more precisely, the combined form of Radha and 
krsna — ill the mood of a bhakta, or devotee. As we shall see, Krsnadasa is not 
only concerned with establishing the authority of the Vedas and using this 
.iiithority to legitimate Gaudiya theology, but he ultimately seeks to subordi- 
n. lie their authority in relation to the principles of Krsna bhakti (devotion) 
.iiid Gaudiya Vaisnava teachings. The authority of the Vedas thus serves as a 
1 1 itical tool for establishing Gaudiya theology as the theology par excellence, 
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investing it with an authority that surpasses even that of the Vedas themselves. 

I have chosen to focus my analysis on the Caitanya-Caritamrta for two rea- 
sons. The first reason is its immense theological importance in the context 
of the Gaudiya canon. As noted by Edward C. Dimock, Jr., and Tony K 
Stewart in their introduction to Dimock's translation of the Caitanya- 
Caritamrta: "It is a compendium of historical fact, religious legend, and 
abstruse theology so complete and blended in such proportions that it is 
the definitive work of the religious group called Vaisnava, since the time of 
Caitanya the most significant single religious group in all of eastern India." 2 
The Caitanya-Caritamrta, which is held to have been completed in 1615 C.E. 
by Krsijadasa Kaviraja, has come to be accepted as one of the tradition's 
most important theological works. 3 

The second reason for my choice is that, unlike the majority of the Gaudiya 
tradition's other early definitive theological works, which are written in 
Sanskrit, the Caitanya-Caritamrta is written in Bengali. Whereas the Sanskrit 
works would have been accessible only to an elite class of learned readers and 
teachers in the seventeenth century, the Bengali vernacular — even if in an 
elite form of the language — would have been accessible to a substantially 
larger number of people. As such the Caitanya-Caritamrta may provide a 
more accurate impression of how the Vedas and the weight of their authority 
were perceived in the lives of the general populace of the time. 

The Veda 

Before examining the various ways in which Krsnadasa invokes the authority of 
the Veda, or Vedas, it is important to first ask the more general question, to 
what do these terms refer? On an abstract level, the term 'Veda," which means 
"knowledge," refers to what Barbara Holdrege calls "its symbolic function as 
knowledge — not the ordinary knowledge derived through the powers of 
human reasoning but that transcendent, infinite knowledge which is held to be 
the essence of ultimate reality and the source and foundation of creation." 4 As 
a textual category, the term 'Vedas" — in the plural — refers to the texts that are 
invested with the social and religious authority of the Veda by virtue of their 
being accepted as concrete manifestations of this transcendent knowledge. 
The meanings of the term 'Vedas" as a textual category range from the most 
restricted sense of the four Vedic Sarhhitas to the most encompassing sense, in 
which the term is expanded to include potentially the entire canon of smti 
("that which was heard") and smrti ("that which was remembered") literature. 
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In surveying the various ways in which the category of Veda has been 
applied historically by Hindu traditions, Holdrege points out that the term 
Veda is primarily used in four distinct senses. 5 In its most narrow sense, the 
term is used to designate the four Vedic Sarhhitas (ca. 1500-800 B.C.E.) — 
Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda — which form the ini- 
tial core of the sruti texts. These four Sarhhitas consist of collections (sam- 
Irita) of four types of mantras — res, yajuses, sdmans, and atharvans, respective- 
ly. These core sruti texts are considered to have been cognized by Vedic rsis 
("seers") at the beginning of each cycle of creation and are ascribed an in- 
fallible authority on the basis of their primordial and ttanscendent status. 
The primary purpose of the mantras is their ritual employment in Vedic 
sacrificial rituals {yajnas) . 

In its second sense, the term Veda is extended to include the Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas, and Upanisads, which together with the Sarhhitas constitute the 
(bur main genres of sruti literature. The Brahmanas (ca. 900-650 B.C.E.) 
are sacrificial manuals that serve as "how-to" guides for the performance of 
Vedic yajnas and that provide explanations of the purpose and meaning of 
the mantras in the context of the sacrificial rituals. The Aranyakas are less 
concerned with directing ritual performances and turn their attention 
towards reflection on the inner meaning of particular rituals. 

Unlike the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, which are directly concerned with 
sacrificial rituals, the Upanisads (ca. 800-200 B.C.E.) shift their attention to 
metaphysical ruminations regarding ultimate reality — especially notions of 
Brahman — and the means of liberation (moksa) from the cycle of birth and 
death (samsdra). This shift of emphasis marks the divide of the early Vedic 
literature into two main sections: the karma-kanda, the portion of the Vedas 
addressing ritual action, and the jndna-kdnda, the portion of the Vedas 
addressing transcendent knowledge. 

In its third sense, the term Veda is further extended to include two gen- 
res of post-Vedic literature that are technically classified as smrti texts: the 
Itihasas — the Mahabharata (ca. 400 B.C.E.-400 C.E.) and the Ramayana of 
Valmiki (ca. 300 B.C.E.-300 C.E.)— and the Puranas (ca. 300-1600 C.E.). In 
contrast to sruti texts, these smrti texts are held to have been composed by 
personal authors and are located within historical time. These texts adopt 
several strategies for appropriating the authority of the Veda, such as claim- 
ing to be the "fifth Veda" alongside the original four Vedic Sariihitas. 6 
Some strategies that are more specific to the Puranic context are brought 
to light in Frederick M. Smith's essay, "Purana-Veda," which, through a crit- 
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ical analysis of the Bhagavata Purana, examines the "mechanisms through 
which the images of the Vedas were transmitted and transformed in the 
Puranas." 7 These include various strategies for sharing in the status of infal- 
libility enjoyed by the Veda; utilizing narratives concerning the principal 
Vedic sacrificial gods, Agni and Soma; and appropriating Vedic sacrificial 
imagery. Through these and other mechanisms, the Puranas justify their 
theological agendas and secure their status as extensions of the Veda while 
at the same time conveying their teachings in a manner suitable for the 
general populace. 

Finally, in its fourth sense, as Holdrege has emphasized, the Veda serves 
as an open-ended symbol that can be extended to include potentially any 
smrti text. The category of smrti maintains a porous character that is more 
open and flexible than the category of sruti, which is technically closed. 
Such flexibility allows a diverse range of texts to seek smrti status and there- 
by, by extension, to secure their place as part of the encompassing symbol 
of Veda. 8 In a twist of irony, however, such texts, while assimilating them- 
selves to the Veda, at the same time often end up supplanting the sruti in 
primacy and importance — both in terms of their theological import and their 
practical significance for a particular tradition. As we shall see, this is what 
happens in the context of the Gaudiya tradition. 

In light of the different ways in which the category of Veda has been 
understood, appropriated, and applied, what should be unambiguously 
clear is the premium placed on the authority of the Veda. If a text is to 
attain a meaningful place in the sruti or smrti canon, it is necessary that it 
share in the authority of the Veda — an authority derived from the transcen- 
dent status and symbolic function of the Veda as the totality of knowledge. 
With these points in mind, we can now fruitfully turn to the Caitanya- 
Caritdmrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja to examine some of the principal ways in 
which this text invokes and appropriates the Veda in relation to Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology. 

The Veda and the Caitanya-Caritantrta 

In the Caitanya-Caritdmrta Krsnadasa Kaviraja makes reference to numerous 
textual genres — Veda, Vedas, sruti, smrti, sastras, Upanisads, Puranas, and 
Agamas — and to a host of more specific texts — such as the Vedanta-Sutra 
(or Brahma-Sutra, often referred to by Krsnadasa as 'Vyasa-Sutra") and the 
Bhagavata Purana — as well as to a number of more regional texts that would 
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have carried an authority for a much smaller number of people. Our mail) 
concern is with the ways in which he invokes the Veda, Vedas, and sruti lit- 
erature, since the collective referents of these terms share an interchange- 
able degree of authority not always shared with other texts and textual gen- 
res-it is the latter that are viewed and legitimated in relation to the former 
and not the other way around. Krsnadasa utilizes the category of Veda and 
its equivalents intentionally, didactically, and with reference to the authori- 
ty they command. More specifically, he invokes the category of Veda for three 
principal purposes: (1) to establish the authoritative status of tire Vedas; (2) 
to legitimate important Gaudiya Vaisnava theological concepts, especially 
those that might be construed as sectarian in nature; and (3) to subordi- 
nate the Vedas in relation to particular Gaudiya theological teachings and 
texts as a means of establishing the superiority of the latter. 

Authority of the Vedas 

One of the principal reasons Krsnadasa invokes the Vedas is to acknowledge 
and establish their authoritative status as indisputable, "self-evident" truth: 
'The Veda is self-proven, the crest^ewel of proofs." 9 'The Vedas are their 
own proof, and that which they say is true." 10 In these comments, which are 
attributed to Caitanya in the context of his discussions on scriptural 
hermeneutics with certain Advaita Vedantins, the term Veda refers not only 
to the sruti texts generally, but more specifically to the jndna-4idnda portion 
of the Vedas consisting of the Upanisads. Building on Purva-Mimamsa 
notions that the Vedas are eternal (nitya) and beginningless (antidi) and 
have no human author or agent (apauruseya) , the Veda is accepted by the 
I ol lowers of both Advaita Vedanta and Gaudiya Vaisnava traditions as intrin- 
sically self-proven (svatah-firdmdnya) and unerringly free from any defect. As 
such, the Veda is invoked here to acknowledge its self-evident truth and 
indisputable authority. Unlike the Pui-va-Mimarhsakas and Advaita Vedan- 
tins, however, the Gaudlyas, in line with their theistic leanings, also subscribe 
to the notion that the Vedas are manifested through the agency of the di- 
vine will of the supreme Godhead, Krsna. The relationship between Kfsna 
and the Vedas will be discussed in more detail later. 

The Vedas and Gaudiya Teachings 

I laving acknowledged the infallible authority of the Vedas, Krsnadasa is 
able to use that authority to legitimate specific teachings of the Gaudiya 
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Vaisnava tradition. Of these teachings the most critical is the assertion that 
Krsna, as the supreme Lord, Bhagavan, is the ultimate reality who is desig- 
nated as "Brahman" in the Upanisads and who is therefore the central focus 
of the Upanisadic teachings. One of the principal ways Krsnadasa ascribes 
Vedic status to such Gaudiya teachings is through narrations of Caitanya's 
hermeneutical discussions of the Vedanta-Sutra — the commentary on the 
Upanisads ascribed to the sage Vyasa — with the Advaita Vedantin followers 
of Sahkara, who subscribe to a purely monistic understanding of absolute 
reality. In these contexts, with the infallible authority of the Vedas estab- 
lished, Caitanya offers a critique of Sahkara's commentary (bhdytw) on the 
Vedanta-Sutra and the geneial teachings of Advaita Vedanta. 

Caitanya's central argument is that Sahkara, in pursuit of his monistic agen- 
da, focuses on the secondary meanings of Vedic — and more specifically, 
Upanisadic — declarations rather than their primary meanings, thereby 
obscuring the latter and putting forth conclusions that are erroneous. These 
conclusions are considered so flawed that those who follow them are deemed 
by Gaudiyas to be even lower than the heterodox Buddhists: "Not honoring 
the Veda, the Buddhists are atheists; and lower than Buddhists are those 
who follow atheism, while taking refuge in the Veda." 11 In the course of his 
critiques of Sahkara and the teachings of Advaita Vedanta, Caitanya advances 
his principal thesis that Krsna is the primary meaning of the Vedas — and it is 
this primary meaning that Sahkara and his followers fail to apprehend. 

This basic argument is made in the context of Caitanya's discussions with 
a group of Advaitin samnyasiris in VaranasI and later with his yet-to-be-con- 
verted Advaitin mentor, Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya. A closer analysis of the 
argument will reveal both the importance placed on the infallibility of 
Vedic authority and the ways in which this authority is invoked by Caitanya 
to legitimate the sectarian teachings of the Gaudiyas in the context of his 
critique of Advaita Vedanta. 

The Vedanta Sutra is the word of Isvara, which Sri Narayana spoke when in 
the form of Vyasa. Error, confusion, contradiction, want of skill — these faults 
are not present in the word of Isvara. Together with the Upanisads the sutra 
speaks the truth, and that meaning is of the greatest excellence and is easily 
perceived. But the Acarya [Sankara] made the bhdsya according to the sec- 
ondary meaning, and by listening to him all things are destroyed. 12 

The Vedas are their own proof, and that which they say is true. If one 
expounds the secondary meaning, their intrinsic provenness is destroyed. 13 
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These statements revolve around the ways in which the meaning(s) of a 
dec laration in sdstra should be interpreted. The meaning(s) of a statement 
i ,111 be discerned through literal or non-literal interpretation or a combina- 
( ion thereof. As Dimock points out in his commentary, three levels of 
1 1 leaning are generally accepted: mukhya-vrtti, laksand, and gauna-vrtti. 14 
Mukhyavrtti refers to primary meaning, which is the most literal, direct, and 
obvious meaning. Laksand is the implied meaning, in which the primary 
meaning is extended or adapted according to the context. Gaunavrtti is the 
metaphorical meaning, which goes beyond the intended primary meaning, 
both laksand and gaunavrtti are treated as secondary meanings in Cai- 
lanya's arguments with Advaitin Vedantins. 

At issue in Caitanya's hermeneutical discussions with the followers of 
Sankara is the understanding of a number of key ontological categories 
and their interrelationships: 

* Brahman, the ground of being, which is both immanent and tran- 
scendent 

* para-tattva, the ontological nature of the ultimate reality, including 
the conceptions of Brahman, Isvara, and sakti 

* jiva-tattva, the ontological nature of individual living beings 

* jagat-rupa, the nature of the phenomenal world 

( aitanya begins his critique by establishing the infallibility of sruti and the 
Vedanta-Sutra — the authority of which both parties accept — and arguing 
that Sankara, in his interpretations of both the Upanisads and the Vedanta- 
Sutra, overlooks the primary meaning of key statements that do not lend 
support to his non-dualistic conclusions. 15 He substantiates this argument 
with an example: 'The chief meaning in the word brahma is Bhagavan, 
made up of at and divinity and none is equal or superior to him. His glory 
and his body — all are formed by at, hiding the glory of the at, he [Sankara] 
calls him nirakara." 16 Git is understood in this context to mean sakti, power, 
and Caitanya argues that it is only through bypassing the mukhya-vrtti inter- 
pretation of sakti s role in the scheme of ultimate reality that Sankara is 
able to put forth his interpretation that Brahman is nirakara, or without 
form. The critical import of Caitanya's argument is made clear by Dimock 
in his commentary on these verses: 



The argument is essentially that brahma is said in the sruti to possess sakti 
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(e.g., Svetasvatara Upanisad 6.8) , that sakti : implies action, and action implies 
differentiation: power as an abstract force is meaningless. . . . The sruti also 
says that brahma is the greatest of all, supreme, infinite: and brahma is infi- 
nite in all ways, in svarupa, in sakti, in the activities of sakti, and the differen- 
tiation of the manifestation of sakti (Svetasvatara Upanisad 6.8). 17 

The implication of Caitanya's argument is that if the words of the sruti are 
accepted as infallible, then when drawing conclusions about the nature of 
Brahman, one must take all of the Upanisads' descriptive statements of 
Brahman into consideration — not only some to the neglect of others. The 
sruti states that Brahman possesses sakti, which necessarily indicates action, 
and action in turn implies differentiation, since without differentiation on 
any level there could be no action. Caitanya thus concludes that the purely 
monistic ontology advanced by Saiikara — in which Brahman is an undiffer- 
entiated unitary reality that is without fonn and without qualities — is an erro- 
neous interpretation that obscures the primary meaning of the Upanisads. 

Having established this fundamental flaw in Sahkara's interpretation of 
Brahman, Caitanya builds on his initial critique and proceeds to fault other 
critical aspects of Advaita Vedanta teachings. His critiques are directed 
towards such teachings as the theory of illusion, or mdya (vivarta-vada); m 
the notion that Isvara's body is material (prakrta);™ the conflation of the 
jiva-tattva and para-tattva as being one and the same; 20 and the precedence 
given to tat tvam asi ("y ou are that") over the pranava syllable (orh) as the 
most important aphorism of the sruti. n Caitanya argues that these hallmark 
teachings of Advaita Vedanta are derived from interpretations that privi- 
lege secondary meanings (laksana-vyakhyana and gauna-artha) at the ex- 
pense of the primary (mukhya-vrtti) and natural or straightforward meanings 
(sahaja-arthci) of Vedic declarations: 

In all the sutras and the Vedas there are denotations of Krsna; but he has 
abandoned this primary meaning, and has explained the secondary one. 
The Veda is self-proven, the crest-jewel of proofs; if one interprets the sec- 
ondary meaning, this self-provenness is destroyed. Like this, he has aban- 
doned the simple meaning, and by means of his imagination he has given 
the secondary one. 22 

Caitanya thus concludes that Safikara and his followers neglect the primary 
meanings of statements in the Vedanta-Sutra and the Vedas — particularly 
the jfmna-kdnda sections of the sruti — and put forth secondary interpreta- 
tions in their stead. 
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After Caitanya has established that the interpretations and teachings of 
Advaita Vedanta are faulty, the Advaitins are portrayed as accepting his cri- 
tique and requesting that he explain the primary meanings, thus paving 
the way for Caitanya to put forth his own theistic interpretations and teach- 
ings establishing Krsna as the highest truth. In answer to their sincere 
inquiry, Caitanya explains to them that this "great substance" (brhad-vastu) 
known as Brahman he calls Sri Bhagavan, who is the possessor of six kinds 
of divine powers (sadvidhaikiarya-fumd) , 23 In other words, what the Advai- 
tins call "Brahman" Caitanya designates by the term "Bhagavan." 

The term "Bhagavan" distinguishes the new understanding of Brahman 
introduced by Caitanya — in which Brahman is differentiated by virtue of 
I K issessing sakti — from the purely monistic conception of Brahman that the 
Advaitins had previously held. It is important to note that the terms Bha- 
gavan and Brahman do not refer to two different realities, but rather to two 
different aspects of one reality, the brhad-vastu, with Bhagavan referring to a 
more complete understanding of this reality than is indicated by the Advai- 
tins' use of the term Brahman. To ensure that this point is understood, Cai- 
tanya reiterates the Advaitins' misconception in thinking of Brahman as 
wholly undifferentiated: "Calling him 'nirvisesa,' not honoring his cit-sakti, is 
not honoring half of his true form, and the fullness of him is lost." 24 The 
significance of this argument is noted by Dimock in his comments on a pre- 
vious verse carrying a similar import: 

The Mayavadins argue that brahma is infinite and undifferentiated, and 
therefore must be formless, for form implies differentiation and finite-ness. 
But it has been shown that brahma is indeed differentiated, so it is possible 
to be infinite and differentiated; it is therefore also possible to be infinite 
and possess form. 25 

I Living demonstrated that Brahman is differentiated, Caitanya has thus 
opened the door for establishing his theistic conception of Krsna as the 
personal wfer-deity, who possesses a transcendent form composed of cit-sakti 
and who is the source of everything, including Brahman. Within Gaudiya 
theology, Brahman is considered to be the radiance of Krsna' s body. It is 
thus an aspect of the ultimate reality but one that is subordinate to the 

I I ighest aspect known as Bhagavan, which is differentiated and personal. 
With this new understanding of Brahman in place — which Caitanya now 

i ( let s to as Bhagavan — it is only a short step to equating Bhagavan with Krs- 
n. i. This step, however, requires moving out of the realm of the srutiand tak- 
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ing recourse in the smrti, and in particular the Bhagavata Purana. This is 
most clearly articulated in Caitanya's exchange with Sarvabhauma Bhatta- 
carya, where he admits that the connection between Brahman, Bhagavan, 
and Krsna cannot easily be established without the direct aid of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana: "By the word 'brahma is meant 'full svayam bhagavan; and 
svayam bhagavan is Krsna; this is proven by the sastras. This profound mean- 
ing of the Vedas is not [easily] understood; but that meaning is established 
by the words of the purarui." 26 The expression "svayam bhagavan" indicates 
the full and supreme deity himself, who is the source of all other forms and 
manifestations of divinity. Svayam bhagavan, who encompasses yet is beyond 
Brahman, is Krsna. Caitanya suggests, however, that this understanding is 
the secret of the Vedas and is only accessible through the Bhagavata Pura- 
na. This move from the sruti to the smrti text of the Bhagavata Purana is jus- 
tified on the basis of the special status ascribed to the Bhagavata, as we shall 
discuss later. 

In light of the way in which the relationship among Brahman, Bhagavan, 
and Krsna is interpreted by Caitanya, it is easier to understand how Cai- 
tanya is able to make the claim that "In all the sutras and the Vedas there 
are denotations of Krsna." 27 Once identified with Brahman, Krsna can be 
understood as the actual semantic focus of the Vedas, particularly in the 
context of the jnana-kdnda where Brahman is the focal point of specula- 
tion. Yet Krsna is not only limited to being the primary subject of thejndna- 
kdn4a. As Brahman he is also the source of the Veda, and as the source of 
the Veda he is finally the focus of everything contained within it. Caitanya, 
invoking the Bhagavata Purana, declares: 

Whether it be a primary or secondary issue, whether it be the rule or the 
exception — that which the Veda asserts exclusively is called Krsna: "What is 
enjoined? What is overtly stated? What can be restated by philosophical 
argument back and forth? No one except for me knows the essence of all of 
this. They enjoin me; they manifest me; I am the conclusion which they 
reach, debating it." 28 

As the source of the Vedas, Krsna is their ultimate conclusion, even when 
his name is not explicitly stated. For this reason — as suggested elsewhere by 
Sanatana when praising Caitanya, who is identified as Krsna — there is no 
reason to know anything other than him: "You are the incarnate Isvara, 
Vrajendranandana [Krsna] . With your breath you inspired all the Vedas. 
You are the speaker of the Bhagavata and you know its meanings; there is 
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no need to know anything other than you." 29 As the source and embodi- 
ment of transcendent knowledge, Krsna — here identified with Caitanya — is 
.til that needs to be known. There is no need to go anywhere else for true 
knowledge. 

Subordination of the Vedas 

ly snadasa, having invested with Vedic authority the Gaudiya teaching that 
Is | sua is the ultimate reality who encompasses and surpasses Brahman and 
who is the source and goal of the Vedas, goes even further and seeks to sub- 
t >i dinate the Vedas — and in particular the karma-kanda of the Vedas — to 
(he principles of Krsna bhakti. 

Whereas the jndna-kanda of the Vedas is a source of knowledge about 
brahman and is of central importance to the Vedantins, the karma-kdnda of 
the Vedas is a source of knowledge about dharma and is championed by the 
Mimamsakas. The karma-kdnda of the sruti, together with its correlates in the 
mtfti literature such as the Dharma-sastras, is concerned with both ritual and 
in ial actions and provides the injunctions that serve to ground the social 
. trder. Referring to die Vedas in the more limited sense of the Vedic injunc- 
i it >ns, Krsnadasa relegates the Vedas — their authority and their teachings — to 
.t position subordinate to Krsna and Krsna bhakti. 

I his subordination of the Vedas is accomplished in a number of different 
Ways. For example, Kr§na is described as being more attracted by the love 
of his devotees (bhaktas) than he is by those who praise the Vedas: ". . . 
| I hey] steal my mind away from those who sing die praise of the Vedas; it 
is lor the sake of these pure bhaktas that I have descended, and it is for their 
lake that I shall perform all kinds of wonderful activities." 30 Krsna is devot- 
cd it) his devotees, and he is more attracted by them than he is by those 
who constandy praise the Vedas and live their lives in accordance with the 
dharmic injunctions of the Vedas. This dynamic goes the other way as well: 
Ins devotees are more attracted to him than they are to the Vedic injunc- 
iii ins. In fact, their love is represented as being so strong and their devotion 
lo Kr?na so great that they transgress their socially and religiously enjoined 
'li n it-s (dharma) in order to please him. Nowhere is this expression of devo- 
tion gr eater than in the behavior and mood of the gopis, the cowherd maid- 
l ns of Vi aja, who serve as models of the highest devotion: 

/ nk/Hlharma, Vedic dharma, the dharma of the body, the path of karma, mod- 
esty, composure, bodily comfort, the inner peace of soul, the path of propri- 
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ety not abandoned easily, their own families — abandoning all these and tak- 
ing to themselves much punishment and rebuke [the gopis] worshiped 
Krsna. They served him in prema for the sake of his happiness. 31 

In the dead of night, when the gopis hear Krsna calling them with his 
flute, they go against all social customs and norms {loka-dharma) , transgress 
the religious principles enjoined by Vedic teachings (Vedic dharma) , and 
abandon their parents, husbands, and children in order to meet Krsna and 
engage in conjugal affairs with him. In Gaudiya theology it is due to this 
willingness to give up anything and everything for Krsna — even that which 
is enjoined by Vedic injunctions — that the gopis are celebrated as the para- 
digmatic emblems of devotion: "He whose greed is for the nectar of that 
gopi-bhava leaves the loka of the dharma of the Vedas and worships Krsna." 32 
In other words, one disregards the dharmic injunctions of the Vedas in fa- 
vor of worshiping Krsna because these injunctions are secondary to the 
principles of Krsna bhakti 

Another illustration of the subordination of Vedic injunctions to Krsna 
bhakti is given in the example of Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya: 

Today he [Krsna] has broken the constraints pertaining to your [Sarva- 
bhauma's] physical body and related matters, today you have severed 
the bonds of mdyd. Today your heart has become devoted to the attain- 
ment of Krsna, and transgressing the dharma of the Vedas, you have 
eaten the prasdda.^ 

Attributed to Caitanya, these words are spoken in praise of Sarvabhauma, 
who, having recently been converted by Caitanya, has just consciously trans- 
gressed the principles of ritual purity in favor of honoring the prasdda of 
Jagannatha 34 before taking his bath or performing his morning rites. The 
gravity of this transgression of Vedic dharma was compounded by the fact it 
was committed by a man who was a brahmin. Yet because it was done out of 
respect for the prasdda, Caitanya deems it be a glorious act that signifies Sar- 
vabhauma's internal conversion to the path of bhakti. This incident is cited 
by Krsnadasa to clearly demonstrate the subordination of Vedic dharma to 
Krsna bhakti, establishing the preeminence of the latter. 

The subordination of the ritual and social prescriptions of the Vedas to 
the dictates of Krsna bhakti hinges on the understanding that Krsna is the 
source of the Vedas by virtue of his identification with Bhagavan and Brah- 
man. Moreover, this identification, as mentioned earlier, is contingent on 
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the teachings of the Bhagavata Purana, since there is no explicit reference 
in the sruti to the deity Krsna who is celebrated in the Gaudiya tradition. 
This brings us back to the critical point to which I promised to return: how 
is the move from the sruti to the smrti text of the Bhagavata Puraiia justi- 
fied? How are the Gaudiyas able to justify their subordination of the 
.uithority of the Vedas to the authority of the Bhagavata Purana? The 
answer to this question can be found in the Gaudiya tradition's under- 
standing of the relationship between the Bhagavata Purana and the Vedas. 

The Bhagavata Purana is considered to be the essence of the Vedas and 
to deliver the true meaning of the Vedic texts. The descriptions of the 
lihagavata as the essence of the Vedas are found mostly in the context of 
< aitanya's hermeneutical discussions of the Vedanta-SuUa. As mentioned 
earlier, the Vedanta-Sutra — the commentary on the Upanisads to which 
Krsnnadasa sometimes refers as the "Vyasa-Sutra" — is traditionally under- 
stood to have been composed by Vyasa, the divinely empowered sage who 
is considered to be an incarnation of Narayana and who is responsible for 
dividing the original Veda into the four Vedic Sarhhitas. Vyasa is also cele- 
brated as the author of the eighteen Puranas, including the Bhagavata 
Purana. In this context the Bhagavata is revered by the Gaudiya Uadition as 
\ v;isa's own commentary on the Vedanta-Sutta. Hence, connected by their 
link with Vyasa, a relationship is established among these various texts — the 
Bhagavata Purana, the four Vedic Sarhhitas, the Upanisads, and the 
Vcdanta-Sutras — that serves as the hermeneutical linchpin for establishing 
the Bhagavata as the essence of the Vedas that explains the true import of 
the Upanisads and other Vedic texts: 

The meanings of the Vydsa-sutras are profound, for Vyasa was Bhagavan. No 
jlva can know the meaning of his sutras, and thus he has explained his own 
sutras himself. For if the maker of sutras himself explains them, then people 
know their basic meaning. . . . The four Vedas and the Upanisads — as many 
as there are, Vyasa expounded upon their meanings. And in those sutras, 
the Vedic matters that were discussed prompted the slokas in the Bhagavata. 
Thus the Sri Bhagavata is the commentary on the sutras, thus the slokas of 
the Bhagavata and of the Upanisads have the same meaning. 35 

I lu Bhagavata Purana is thus invested with special canonical authority 
h i ause it is Vyasa' s commentary on his Vedanta-Sutra commentary on the 
uti. Once one has understood this special stams of the Bhagavata Purana, 
ltd authority and teachings namrally supersede all other Vedic teachings. 
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There is no longer a need to focus on the jhdna-kdiula or the kaj-ma-kdnaa 
of the Vedas since there is no need to go to any source other than the Bha- 
gavata Purana for understanding what is the highest truth, how one should 
act in the world, and how one should live in order to attain the ultimate 
goal of human existence. All one needs to do is follow the teachings of the 
Bhagavata Purana. 

There is, however, yet a further reason why the Bhagavata Purana is con- 
sidered the best among the Vedic scriptures. In the context of an extended 
hermeneutical discourse in which Caitanya demonstrates how the Bhaga- 
vata is the essence of the Vedas, he concludes by declaring the text to be 
even more important than the Vedas due to its being the embodiment of 
rasa: "The Sri Bhagavata is the true form of the rasa of Krsna bhakti; in it 
there is more greatness than in the Veda-sdstras. . . . Thus, examine the 
Bhagavata, and from it you will gain the essential meaning of the sutra- 
sruti." 36 In the Gaudiya tradition the rasa of Krsna bhakti, or bhakti-rasa, re- 
fers to the highest transcendent form of aesthetic enjoyment that arises 
from exchanges between Bhagavan and his devotees through the process 
of pure bhakti. If one is able to access and experience that rasa, then one is 
able to experience the essence of what is to be grasped through studying 
and following the teachings of the Vedas. In this way, Caitanya concludes 
that the Bhagavata is more important than the Vedas — not simply because 
it delivers their essential meaning, but because through its narrative con- 
tent and form it is the embodiment of bhakti-rasa. 

Concluding Reflections 

The principal reasons for which Krsnadasa invokes and appropriates the 
Vedas in the Caitanya-Caritamrta are centered around their transcendent 
authority. Through acknowledging and establishing the authority of the 
Vedas, he is able to use this authority to legitimate specific Gaudiya Vais- 
nava teachings and to invest with Vedic status the smrti texts from which 
these teachings are derived. Yet in ways unique to the Gaudiya context, Krs- 
nadasa goes even further and uses this appropriated authority to subordi- 
nate the authoritative sources from which it is derived. This is most clearly 
seen in the subordination of the injunctions of the karma-kdivfa of the Ve- 
das to Krsna bhakti and of the sruti texts more generally to the Bhagavata 
Purana. Despite the potentially risky nature of this enterprise — due to the 
social and soteriological repercussions that can potentially arise from mis- 
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representing or transgressing the Vedas — Krsnadasa has no qualms about 
1 lis agenda. This is because from his perspective the subordination of Vedic 
teachings to the principles of Krsna bhakti and Gaudiya Vaisnava teachings 
does not go against the Vedas but, on die condary, fulfills their purpose. 
I lis is a theological agenda based on a hermeneutics of truth and what he 
( onceives — and what many Gaudiyas would argue, direcdy perceives — to 
be the actual ontological construction of reality. For Krsnadasa, Krsna is 
real, and to invoke the authority of die Vedas in the service of Krsna, who is 
i heir ultimate source and goal, is to act in perfect accord with the highest 
dharma. devotion to Krsna. 
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BLUE LOTUSES EVERYWHERE: 
DIVINE LOVE IN GAUDIYA VAISNAVA 
AND CATHOLIC MYSTICISM 

June McDaniel 

In this paper, we shall look at some notions of mystical emotion in the 
tradition of Bengali or Gaudiya Vaisnavism, and in Catholic mysticism, 
especially of the medieval period. Both traditions are marked by the 
alternation of sorrow and joy, separation and union, which is experienced 
by the mystical worshipper. In both cases, there are ecstatic symptoms, and 
an emphasis on physical asceticism yet spiritual love is described with erotic 
metaphor, and a desire for both love and service. While these come from 
1 i aditions with different theological assumptions, and within each tradition 
different mystics have their own ideas of the relationship between divine 
,md human, there are still some areas of similarity which may be noted. 

Of all Indian religious traditions, Hindu bhakti is often seen as closest to 
the Western religions because of its focus on the love of one, monotheistic 
deity. Gaudiya Vaisnava bhakti is sometimes understood to be alien to 
Western religion because of its erotic imagery and its acceptance of devo- 
tees sharing in divine experience. However, if we look at many writers from 
the Catholic mystical tradition, we see a great similarity of imagery, especial- 
ly in the relationship between the soul and God. 

In the Vaisnava devotional or bhakti tradition of Bengal, love is the path to 
( .( id. Rather than trying to eliminate emotion, as we might see in raja yoga, 
the goal is to transform and intensify that emotion until it becomes power- 
ful, overwhelming, the center of the devotee's being. There is a natural ten- 
i leney for that love to increase, "as the ebb tide rises into high waves at the 
using of the moon." Selfish human emotion is transformed into selfless 
divine emotion: it is boiled, thickened, purified, and redirected. Powerful 
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emotion can influence the deity's will, even bring him to earth, for only 
love can control Krsna. However, the ideal form of love is selfless love or 
prema, a desire to serve and love Krsna with one's whole heart and being, 
which is opposed to Kama or selfish love, in which Krsna is served in order 
to gain one's own desires. 

Such states of intense emotion are expressed in Vaisnava tradition by 
ecstatic bodily changes (the sattvika bhavas or sattvika vikdras). There are 
eight of these: trembling, shedding tears, paralysis, sweating, fainting, 
changing skin color, faltering voice and hair standing on end. These symp- 
toms are understood to develop and intensify the emotions, and they are 
viewed as an extreme form of emotional expression (anubhdva) The term 
bhava is also used for the five basic roles or emotional relationships through 
which the devotee may relate to the deity: through friendship, parental 
love, service, peace, and erotic love. Among the Bengali Vaisnavas, bhava is 
an emotional ground from which rise subtler and more complex emotion- 
al states, especially the religious emotions. 

In Catholic religious anthropology, the soul's most direct relation to God 
can be found through love. The human personality is traditionally divided 
into intellect and will (or, according to some medieval writers, intellect, will 
and memory) . Intellect is the realm of knowledge, often corrupted into ig- 
norance on earth, to be purified by concentration, spiritual knowledge, 
prayer and humility, while the will is the realm of emotion and attraction, 
often corrupted into the passions, to be purified by detachment, good 
actions, and faith in God. Love is the root passion, which should be trans- 
formed or trained. One should struggle against the passions and restrain 
them, and especially redirect them towards a divine end. In the mystical 
development of love and charity, sensual love is transformed into supernat- 
ural and divine love. 

Ordinary love is based on the human mind and soul, but spiritual love is 
based on sanctifying grace, which enters into the soul and lifts it into the 
supernatural order. It brings the person closer towards perfection, the perfect 
love of God, which is the ultimate end of human life. The earlier stages of 
growth in love and resisting sin blossom into sttengthening love which seeks 
total concentration and devotion towards God. While the disordered appetite 
seeks only the temporal good, the developed soul seeks heaven. As St. 
Augustine writes in his City of God, "self-love... has built the city of the world; 
the love of God, carried to the point of disdain for one's self, has constructed 
tire city of God. The one glories in itself; the other glories in the Lord." 2 
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Intense love of God may cause ecstatic states, such as trance, fainting 
(;ilienation of the senses), coldness or heat, self-forgetfulness, the wounds 
of love (such as stigmata) , levitation, and flights of the spirit. The soul is 
sanctified by the operations of the Holy Spirit in infused contemplation, 
and mystical ecstasy (the ekvatio mentis or the intimate union of the soul 
with God) leads to the alienation or suspension of the senses, which accom- 
pany the vehement state of love. 3 

Both Gaudiya Vaisnava and medieval Catholic mystical traditions rec- 
ognize the importance of divine love as a path to life's ultimate goal, 
which is total devotion to the deity. Both emphasize the necessity of 
transforming earthly love into heavenly love, the selfish into the selfless, 
the natural into the supernatural. 

Love in Union and Love in Separation 

In Gaudiya Vaisnavism, Krsna is not merely one god among others, but he 
is the primary and only true God, as in Western monotheism. He is the 
source of the millions of worlds, an ocean of mercy, of infinitely great 
power, the object of all worship, who contiols all events and is omniscient. 
He is protecting, forgiving, firm in action, expert in everything, the creator 
of the good, almighty, superior to all in power, yet subdued by love. 4 Love 
of God, or Krsna prema, is an intense state of love which includes the 
extremes of both joy and sorrow, and is only felt fully in the spiritual world. 

In both Gaudiya Vaisnava mysticism and Catholic mysticism, we see a God 
full of joy and sweetness, and the vision of God is experienced as blissful by 
I he worshipper. However, this is rarely a continual vision; it tends to alter- 
nate with the state of loss and separation from God, when the soul yearns 
after the divine presence and is distraught with grief. The figure in Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism who shows the most intense devotion is Radha, who represents 
the ultimate limit of the ecstatic state of love; she is said to be sunk in the 
deepest abyss of the ocean of love for her beloved Krsna. Her joy is infinite 
in union with Krsna, but when she is separated from him, she suffers unen- 
durable pain, she is mad with love and seeks only death. Radha's state of 
separation, viraha or vipralambha, is the subject of many poems. In Jaya- 
i lev a's Gita Govinda, Radha is prostrate from her loneliness: 

She raises her sublime lotus face, clouded and streaked with tears 

Like the moon dripping with nectar from cuts of the eclipse's teeth. 
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Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 
She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. . . 

She evokes you in deep meditation to reach your distant form. 
She laments, laughs, collapses, cries, trembles, utters her pain. 
Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 
She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 5 

In the Bhdgavata Purana, Radha and the gopis mourn Krsna's loss: 

14. Some gopis had their beauty withered by the heat from the 
agony of their hearts when they heard the news (of Krsna leav- 
ing). Some were so grief-stricken and upset that their clothing 
and hair was dishevelled, and their bangles dropped (from their 
hands) . 

15. Some gopis concentrated upon Krsna so strongly that then- 
senses cease [d], and they could no longer perceive the external 
world, as if they had reached the realm of the Supreme Self. 

16. Other gopis lost consciousness as they remembered Krsna' s 
wonderful words touching their hearts, and his warm, loving 
smiles. 6 

In Rupa Goswamin's Ujjvala Nilamani {Blazing Sapphire, a reference to the 
blue-skinned Krsna), Radha' s madness is emphasized: 

She sometimes acts like a disappointed one, becoming angry 
and chastising the dark cloud. And sometimes she hurries to 
the trysting place and wanders about in the dense darkness. 
Distressed by the delusion of separation from you, what state 
has Radha not experienced? 7 

The poet Vidyapati also wrote many poems along the theme of Radha's 
separation from Krsna: 1 

Kokilas call 
Startled, she wakes 
Only to brood again. . . 
Her arms grow thin, 
Her bracelets slide to the ground 
Radha's head droops in grief. 
Her fingers scar the earth 
Bleeding your name. 8 
Love in union may involve sudden or gradual love, love which is secret or 
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hidden, love with long embraces or with fear and shyness. Ramananda 
Raya uses the image of secretly meeting the beloved amid sandalwood 
trees: 

My moon-faced one 
I am waiting 

to make our bed ready 

to gather lotus petals- 
your body will press them, 
hidden from even friendly eyes. . . 
Come, 

the sweet breeze from the sandalwoods 
censes our trysting place... 9 

A similar mood is seen in St. John of the Cross' song of union with God, 
in which lover and beloved meet secredy in the dark night, beneath the 
cedar trees. The poem's full tide is "Songs of the soul in rapture at having 
arrived at the height of perfection, which is union with God by the road of 
spiritual negation": 

Upon a gloomy night 

With all my cares to loving ardours flushed 
(O venture of delight!) 
With nobody in sight 

I went abroad when all my house was hushed. . . 
Within my flowering breast 
Which only for himself entire I save 
He sank into his rest 
And all my gifts I gave 

Lulled by the airs with which the cedars wave... 10 

The Rajput princess Mira wrote many songs to her beloved Krsna. Though 
she was not a Bengali, her poems are much appreciated by Gaudiya Vais- 
navas. She describes the mood of separation: 

To love one 

not earthly 
this is the root 

of pain, my friend. 
He will speak 
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— oh, so sweetly! 
then snap love 

like a jasmine stem. 
Says Meera, 

devoutly 
the thorn of waiting 

pierces without end. 11 

The mood of union is joyful and contemplative: 

My love 
he is here 
inside 

He does not leave 
he doesn't 
need to arrive. 

Says Meera, I gaze 
at the path day and night. 12 

We also see both separation and union in some Catholic mystics, who 
tend to speak of purgation and illumination, or the abyss or wilderness and 
the garden. St. Umilta of Faenza speaks of the state of separation in her 
"Discourse on Weeping and Lamentation." In this case, it is she herself who 
has been deserted by her Savior: 

You know and remember that by grace I was elevated almost to heaven, 
and now I felt myself precipitated into the abyss. From the highest 
mountains I descended into the dark shadowy valley. The great treasure 
that had been given to me as a precious vessel has fallen. I saw myself 
rich before and now I am poor.... Gold and silver have turned into tin 
that bends, my mind that penetrated the heavens with its rapid flight 
toward the throne of the queen now no longer knows how to fly and is 
tied to the low places of the earth.... My hands that were lifted on high 
invoking and blessing God, fall exhausted on earthly things.. . .O unhap- 
py me, and more than desolate! Abandoned to the waves, my grief is 
greater than the sea itself. 13 

Like Radha, she calls for her love to come to her: 



O my sweetest Christ, who are my only hope, come to me, and do not 
delay. Visit my heart that has such need of divine love. Fill it with divine 
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grace, and cause my mind and my soul to be joined and burn always in 
you who are flame without smoke, wholly resplendent. Draw near to me 
with your love, o most exquisite fire that makes fruitful. . .my heart asks 
of you only the seed of love, which immediately increases and gives the 
best fruit. I beg of you only love.. . .When you are with me and I feel your 
power, my heart is merry and leaps with joy, my mind adorns itself with 
flowers of great beauty, and my soul dreams in the sweetness of blessed 
love.. . .But if I do not possess you, I am like the whale that when the tide 
goes out sits on the sand and is condemned to death, because without 
the tide she no longer has the chance to escape. 14 

Lamenting her isolation, Mechthild of Magdeburg in 'The Flowing Light 
( )f the Godhead" is the deserted lover. She uses the metaphor of the Bride 
in the Song of Songs, and contemplates divine desertion through the figure 
of the Bride of God. This metaphor of the worshipper contemplating the 
deserted Bride is reminiscent of the devotee who contemplates Vrndavana 
through the image of the deserted Radha: 

Thus speaks the Bride of God who has dwelt in the enclosed sanctuary 
of the Holy Trinity — "Away from me all ye creatures! Ye pain me and 
cannot comfort me! " And the creaUires ask, "Why?" The Bride says, "My 
Love has left me while I rested beside him and slept." But the creatures 
ask, "Can this beautiful world and all your blessings not comfort you?" 
"Nay," says the Bride.... "Can even the Kingdom of Heaven not comfort 
you?" ask the creatures. "Nay! it were dead in itself were the living God 
not there!" 15 

When the mystic attains union with God, it brings a blissful sweetness 
which is metaphorically tasted, as Vaisnava rasa is often described in terms 
( >f taste and sweetness. St. Marguerite d'Oingt states: 

God is the highest joy, and there is no delight nor honest joy that does 
not come from him. He is the sweet electuary in which are all delicious 
flavors. He is so good that for those who taste him, the more they 
receive the greater will be their hunger, and they will not dare to desire 
anything other than the sweetness which they re-experience in him. 16 

These states of separation and union in Catholic mysticism are associated 
with the states of purgation and illumination, which lead towards the ulti- 
mate union of love. In the state of purgation, the devotee is without God, 
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and life is dry and arid. He or she is tempted to sin, for there is no divine 
blessing, and the person becomes thin and emaciated through mortifica- 
tion of the flesh. For St. John of the Cross, the purgative period included 
both the dark night of the senses, and the dark night of the spirit. In the 
night of the senses, there is darkness, pain, a lack of joy or enthusiasm. It is 
a crisis of the senses which is given by God to develop a higher kind of love. 
In the night of the spirit, the soul feels hopeless, eternally separated from 
God, in anguish and despair. It makes the soul burn like fire, so that it 
comes forth resplendent and beautiful. The soul's happiness is turned to 
despair, as St. John describes the worshippers in this state: 

When they are going about these spiritual exercises with the greatest 
delight and pleasure, and when they believe that the sun of divine favor 
is shining most brightly upon them, God turns all this light of theirs into 
darkness and shuts against them the door and the source of the sweet 
spiritual water which they were tasting in God whenever and for as long 
as they desired.... And thus he leaves them so completely in the dark 
that they know not whither to go with their sensible imagination and 
meditation, for they cannot advance a step in meditation, as they were 
accustomed to do before, their inward senses being submerged in this 
night.... 17 

In the state of illumination, which may follow purgation or alternate with 
it, the person becomes interested only in God, and not in the physical 
world. There is continual thought of God and heaven, and contemplation 
of God becomes as natural as breathing. Purgation leads to the develop- 
ment of the internal senses (especially imagination and memory) and 
encourages the transformation of sensual love into spiritual love, and nat- 
ural into supernatural. 

Divine Service 

In Gaudiya Vaisnavism, service to Krsna is an important ideal. The goal is to 
participate in the Vrndavana-fe"Za, to become a servant or handmaiden to 
the divine couple, a friend or confidante, though never a deity oneself. The 
devotee has the desire to perceive God, and to please him — even through 
the heavenly equivalent of serving food and drink. The devotee seeks to 
serve the divine couple, facilitating their meetings and helping them in 
their secret relationship. He or she may pass messages between the lovers, 
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I ii ing food or flowers or betel, arrange the meeting-place or Radha's jewel- 
rj and ornaments. The soul may become a companion or handmaiden 
( manjan) of Radha, or in some visualizations a friend of Krsna, through the 
bestowal of such a spiritual body in initiation, or by the realization of this 
identity as a pre-existing and eternal one. 

To help in God's divine play, the devotee should meditate in the mood of 
divine romantic love (madhura rasa). This feeling of love reaches the great- 
est possible depth of emotion, and through it an intimate personal tie is 
i siablished between Krsna and the devotee. There is no distance, and no 
hesitation, between worshipper and worshipped. The close personal rela- 
tionship is accompanied by intimate personal service, which contributes to 
Kr$na' s bliss. Only devotees who follow the path of madhura-rasa can serve 
Kadha and Krsna in the heavenly groves (kunja-sevd) . 18 However, in this 

.isc love is not enough. The devotee must take on a divine body, and be 
Instructed in proper behavior. 

When the devotee has gained a large measure of selfless love, giving up 
the paths of wisdom and action and following only devotion, he or she 
gains a spiritual body or "soul." Such a soul is not automatic for all humans, 
.is m e souls in Christianity. This soul must be given and taught. In the man- 
in n sddhana, it is in the form of a young girl, a handmaiden of Radha's 

I I icnds. In this new soul-body, which is bright, young, beautiful, immortal, 
uid without desire or passion, the devotee can perform inner service to 
Kadha and Krsna. A physical body can perform outer service (such as lis- 
tening to Vaisnava scriptures and reciting Krsna's praises and activities) but 
i non-physical body is needed to perform service for heavenly deities. In 

1 1 us service, the heart of the devotee overflows with bliss, like a current of 
i he Yamuna River. When Radha and Krsna are together, devotion and love 
in said to create a shoreless ocean of bliss; when they are apart, the feel- 
ings are like an ocean of melancholy. 

Such spiritual bodies add to the complexity and beauty of Krsna's playful 
manifestation or Hid. He takes on many dramatic roles, which make the flir- 

itions of Radha and Krsna more varied and eternally new. Vaisnava litera- 
ttire speaks of his pretending to be a tax collector and taxing Radha on the 
ill that she is taking to market, his disguise as a boatman for ferrying 
R idha across the river, even his disguise as the goddess Kali. Such various 
I iles add to the rasa, the aesthetic taste, of the drama, and make it sweet to 
ihe devotee. 

In Catholic mysticism, spiritual love often gives human souls the 
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desire to serve God, as St. Francis de Sales states: 

There are two principal exercises of our love of God: one affective and 
the other effective or active, as St. Bernard says. By the first we are 
attached to God and to everything that pleases him; by the second we 
serve God and we do whatever he commands. The former unites us to 
the goodness of God, the latter makes us do the will of God.. . The one 
makes us take pleasure in God; the other makes us please God. 19 

Many mystics have had visions of such divine service, such as Julian of 
Norwich shows in the allegorical vision of God in her "Showings": 

I saw the lord sitting in state, and the servant standing respectfully 
before his lord.... inwardly, there was shown in him a foundation of love, 
the love which he had for the lord, which was equal to the love which 
the lord had for him.... he made all this food ready as he knew was 
pleasing to the lord; and then he was to take this food, and drink, and 
carry it most reverently before the lord.. . .1 saw in the lord that he has in 
himself endless life and eveiy kind of goodness.. . .But it was not wholly 
to his honour until his servant had prepared it so finely and carried it 
before him into the lord's own presence. 20 

Catholic mysticism does not speak specifically of the roles of God, or of 
the sweet aesthetic emotion (madhura-rasa), but it does speak of the love of 
Christ in the form of a Bridegroom. Bernard of Clairvaux speaks of the 
roles of God; and the feeling (cf. bhava) which is highest is that of marital 
love, especially the love of the Bride for the Bridegroom. In his sermon on 
the Song of Songs, he states: 




God demands to be feared, as Lord; to be honoured, as Father; as Bride- 
groom, to be loved. Which of these is the highest, which the noblest? 
Love, we cannot doubt. Without love, fear hath torment and honour 
hath no grace. Fear is servile, so long as love set it not free, and honour 
which flows not out from love is not honour but flattery. Truly honour 
and glory are due to God alone;' but God will not accept of either, un- 
less they be seasoned with the honey of love.... A great reality is love, if 
only it return to its source, if it be restored again to its first beginning, if 
it be poured back into its fount and ever drawn therefrom whence it 
perpetually flows. 21 




Bernard also speaks in this sermon of selfless love, the love of the Bride, 
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which is the model of love for mankind: 

Love then is a great reality; but there are degrees of love, and highest of 
all stands the bride. Children love their fathers, but they are thinking 
about the inheritance they expect to get, and so long as they are afraid 
that somethow they may lose it, their respect for their father is the 
greater and their love for him the less.... Pure love is not mercenary. 
Pure love does not draw its strength from hope, nor is it injured by dis- 
trust. This is the love that the bride has; for all and everything she is, is 
this. All her being, all her hope, is love and love alone. The bride over- 
flows with love, and therewith the bridegroom is content. 22 

We see a similar sort of imagery in Bernard of Clairvaux's commentary on 
the same text, in which the "friend of the Bridegroom," who is the "soul's 
angel" brings the soul and God as Bridegroom togedier. He witnesses the 
jo) of the divine couple, and "participates in their gladness and bliss:" 

He is everywhere the soul's tireless attendant, never ceasing to lure it on 
and guide it with constant inspirations, as he whispers: 'Take delight in 
the Lord, and he will give you the desire of your heart;" and again: "Wait 
for the Lord and keep his way." Or: "If he seems slow, wait for him; he 
will surely come, he will not delay..." This loyal groomsman, watching 
without envy over this interchange of love, seeks the Lord's glory rather 
than his own; he is the go-between for the lover and his beloved, making 
known the desires of one, bearing the gifts of the other. He quicken's 
the soul's affections, he conciliates the Bridegroom. Sometimes too, 
though rarely, he brings them into each other's presence, either snatch- 
ing her up to him, or leading him down to her. . . , 23 

As Bernard's Bride overflows with love, so does Rrsna's unwedded bride, 
Radha. She is an ocean of love, holding within her so much passion that 

< n Krsna is amazed. Krsna's direct relationship is only with her, and sec- 
ondarily with the gopis, though servants bring them together and counsel 
p 1 1 H uce if one of the couple is late. The handmaiden or confidante of 
Radha will share Radha's feelings of sadness and sweetness, and help their 
i elationship without envy. She seeks to have only Radha's and Kr$na's good 
in her mind, and to think of nothing else. 

\s Krsna takes on many roles through which to play with Radha, Christ 

ikes on roles in Catholic mysticism as well. As Bernard of Clairvaux states 
in 1 1 is commentary on the Song of Songs 
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For the various desires of the soul it is essential that the taste of God's 
presence be varied too, and that the infused flavor of divine delight 
should titillate in manifold ways the palate of the soul that seeks him. 
You must already have noticed how often he changes his countenance 
in the course of this love-song, how he delights in transforming himself 
from one charming guise to another in the beloved's presence: at one 
moment like a bashful bridegroom manoeuvring for the hidden em- 
braces of his holy lover, for the bliss of her kisses; at another coming 
along like a physician with oil and ointments, because weak and tender 
souls still need remedies and medicines of this kind, which is why they 
are rather daintily described as maidens.... sometimes, too, he joins up 
as a traveller with the bride and the maidens who accompany her on the 
road, and lightens the hardships of the journey for the whole company 
by his fascinating conversation, so that when he was parted from them 
they ask: "Did not our hearts bum within us as he talked to us on the 
road?" A silver-tongued companion who, by the spell of his words and 
manners, persuades everyone, as if in a sweet-smelling cloud arising 
from the ointments, to follow him. Hence they say: "We will run after 
you...." 24 

This is reminiscent of the gopis of Gaucjiya Vaisnavism, who are fascinated 
by Krsna's roles and skills. In both religious traditions, it is love that pre- 
cedes knowledge, and love of God which is more important than knowl- 
edge of God. 

Vision and Emotion 

Both Gaudlya Vaisnavism and Catholic mysticism have traditions of visualiza- 
tion (the Biblical visions described in St. Ignatius' spiritual exercises in his 
Manresa and the visualization of scenes from the Bhagavata Purana and other 
sources in the practices of bhakti sadhand), though ideally one's vision of par- 
adise is spontaneous and a divine gift rather than consciously visualized. Both 
traditions assume that the human may interact with the divine, though in dif- 
ferent ways. Catholic mysticism tends to focus on the direct participation of 
the worshipper in God's love for humanity and for the individual human 
soul, while the Gaudiya Vaisnava approach emphasizes witnessing or sharing 
emotionally in the divine dramas. While both direct participation and indi- 
rect sharing are possible, the tendency is for the devotees to witness the inter- 
action of major figures, or become involved as minor participants. 
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In the Sri Brhad Bhdgavatdmrtani, Sanatana GosvamI discusses perception 
. il the heavenly play. Contemplation and devotion are important, for God 
Can only be seen by devotional eyes. Bhagavan (God) is invisible to ordi- 

■ in v physical eyes (Karhsa and Duryodhana, for example, could not recog- 
nize Krsna's divinity). The heavenly drama can appear in the heart during 
meditation, and some persons meditating on it can take on the particular 
!m in of the deity on which they meditate. He also notes that the landscape 
q| the heavenly world of Vaikuntha is not composed of ordinary plants and 
.minials, but rather of conscious beings. The animals, birds, trees, and vines 
ire all eternal servants of Krsna, who have taken on phenomenal forms 
1 1 1 1 1 >i igh which to serve him. Thus they watch Krsna's play eternally. 25 

Envisioning the realms of the divine is important in both traditions, 
involving the spiritual senses and an ascetic way of life. Both traditions have 
worshippers who are outwardly renunciant but inwardly loving, taking vows 

■ >l poverty and practicing austerities (such as fasting, vigils, branding, wan- 
dering or wearing hair shirts) as signs of devotion. Both traditions have 
individuals who show special ability or favor from God. In Catholicism, the 

dints have visions of heaven, show divine presence through the stigmata, 
ind can have the vision of the light of glory (though all writers affirm that 
iliis is rare, and that during one's life the light is usually veiled). In Bengali 
V aisnavism, there are siddhas who can have visions of Goloka: the svarupa 
tiddha, whose divine eyes are gradually opened, and the vmtu siddha, who is 
taken directly to Goloka by Krsna's grace. 26 

Such visions arise in spiritual practice (sadhana), when the devotee con- 
I i< msly develops spiritual love, and the body to hold that love. The Bhakti- 
rasamrtasindhu has the devotee begin with ritual action {vaidhi bhakti) and 
i 'i i igress to ritual emotion (raganugd bhakti). Through physical action and 
Imaginative visualization, the devotee builds a soul, a spiritual body com- 
j N ised of love, which can experience emotion more intensely than can the 
ordinary personality. The bhava becomes deepened, and the heart is soft- 
ened. Emotion becomes intense love {premd), and there is continual focus 
oi mention on Radha and Krsna, the divine couple. The highest state, 

died the greatest emotion (mahdbhdva) , has the person experience all 
1 1 >le emotions simultaneously, including the opposite emotions of sepa- 
ration and union, in passionate delirium (mddand). As O.B.L. Kapoor 
si. lies, 

Madanalms the unique capacity of direcdy experiencing a thousand dif- 
I ( rent kinds of enjoyment of union with Krsna. . . .it presents these multi- 
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farious experiences of union simultaneously with multifarious experi- 
ences of separation (viyoga) involving craving (utkanlhd) for union. 27 

The "ladder of emotion" includes sneha, a thickening of spiritual love 
(when the emotion gains a consistency and taste like clarified butter or 
honey); mana, or sulking and hiding emotion; pra?iaya or deep sharing and 
confidence; rdga or intense passion (also defined as being totally concen- 
trated upon the desired object); anurdga, in which the beloved appears 
eternally new; and mahdbhdva, the experience of emotion so intense and 
complex that all extremes of emotion are felt at once. In the orthodox 
Bengali Vaispava Uadition, only Radha may experience the state of mahab- 
hdva, though her companions and their handmaidens may share in her 
emotional states. Indeed, these handmaidens or manjaris are sometimes 
said to feel Radha's emotions one hundred times more intensely than she 
does, for they are not as personally involved (selflessness is understood to 
increase sensitivity to the divine). 28 The devotee may also share in these 
states by visualizing the situations in which they occur. 29 

Some Catholic mystics have spoken of degrees of emotion, such as 
Richard of St. Victor. As he states in his 'The Four Degrees of Passionate 
Charity," the soul thirsts for divine sweetness and ends in service: 

In the first degree the soul thirsts for God, in the second she thirsts to 
go to God, in the third she thirsts to be in God, in the fourth she thirsts 
in God's way. She thirsts for God when she desires to experience what 
that inward sweetness is that inebriates the mind of man, when she 
begins to taste and see how sweet the Lord is.. . .She thirsts in God, when 
in ecstasy she desires to pass over into God altogether, so that having 
wholly forgotten herself she may truly say: "Whether in the body or out 
of the body I cannot tell." She thirsts in God's way when, by her own 
will, I do not mean in temporal matters only but also in spiritual things, 
the soul reserves nothing for her own will but commits all tilings to God, 
never thinking about herself but about the things of Jesus Christ, so that 
she may say: "I came not to do my own will but the will of the Father 
which is in heaven." 30 

However, spiritual love in Catholic mysticism is usually described as an 
attraction which is essentially transformative. As Richard Rolle states in 
"The Fire of Love," the worshipper is transformed into the image of God: 
The peace known by lovers of Christ comes from their heart [s] being 
fixed, in longing and in thought, in the love of God; it is a peace that 
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sings and loves and burns and contemplates. Very sweet indeed is the 
quiet that the spirit experiences. Music, divine and delectable, comes to 
rejoice it; the mind is rapt in sublime and gay melody and sings the 
delights of everlasting love. Now from human lips sounds forth again 
the praise of God; the praise, too, of the Blessed Virgin in whom he glo- 
ries beyond measure. This need occasion no surprise, for the heart of 
the singer is altogether ablaze with heavenly fire. And he is transformed 
into the likeness of Him in Whom is all melody and song and is trans- 
ported by loving desire for the taste of heaven. A man overflows with 
inner joy, and his very thought sings as he rejoices in the warmth of his 
love. ...Moreover, when he has once had experience of that great thing 
. . .he knows that when it is missing he is never at ease, but is always pin- 
ing for love. 31 

In both traditions, the soul tends to be seen as feminine, both following 
the mystical dictum "Before God, all souls are female." In Catholicism, the 
1 1 1 ins are the brides of Christ, while in Gaudiya Vaisnavism, souls intention- 
.illv take on feminine identities. However, in both cases the women beloved 
I >\ ( .od are understood to feel devotional rather than sensual love, and they 
represent some spark or aspect of God returning to the source (in the case 
I il Radha, she is Krsna's hlddini sakti or power of bliss). 

F< >r both traditions, the image of the woman yearning after her lost lover 
is an archetypal image of the relationship of the soul and God. Whether it 
I the Bride of God in the Song of Songs, or Radha in the songs of the 
\ aisnava poets, the yearnings of the soul and its emotional extremes are 
I \ c i itually stilled, and the presence of the Divine Lover realized. 

I lowever, it may be noted that not all romances between the divine lover 
iiid beloved are quite so tumultuous. As Teresa of Avila states in 'The 
Interior Castle," the worshipper may undergo both spiritual marriage, 
Which is permanent, and spiritual betrothal, which is temporary and alter- 
nates: 

But what passes in the union of the spiritual marriage is very different. 
The Lord appears in the centre of the soul, not through an imaginary, 
but through an intellectual vision.... This instantaneous communication 
of God to the soul is so great a secret and so sublime a favour, and such 
a delight is felt by the soul, that I do not know with what to compare it, 
beyond saying that the Lord is pleased to manifest to the soul at the 
moment the glory that is in heaven, in a sublimer manner than is possi- 
ble through any vision or spiritual consolation.... For he has been 
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pleased to unite Himself with his creature in such a way that they have 
become like two who cannot be separated from one another; even so he 
will not separate Himself from her. 

The Spiritual Betrothal is different: here the two persons are frequent- 
ly separated, as is the case with union, for, althought by union is meant 
die joining of two things into one, each of the two, as is a matter of com- 
mon observation, can be separated and remain a thing by itself. This 
favour of the Lord passes quickly and afterwards the soul is deprived of 
that companionship — I mean so far as it can understand. In this other 
favour of the Lord it is not so; the soul remains all the time in that cen- 
tre with its God. 32 

From this perspective, the passionate and ever-changing love of the Song 
of Songs, and also the love of Radha and Krsna, would represent the spiritu- 
al betrothal rather than the spiritual marriage. This would fit well with the 
Vaisnava idealization of non-marital (parakiyd) love, in which the married 
partner is considered to be less vital and attractive than the consort to 
whom one is not married. 

Similarities and Differences 

Both of these traditions show related themes of erotic and romantic 
imagery in the relationship between the soul and God. By means of the 
Vaisnava figure of Radha, and the mystical Catholic figure of the Bride of 
the Song of Songs, die worshipper is able to perceive and, to varying extents, 
share in the greatest intensity of divine love. 

There are some significant areas of similarity. In both cases, the emotion 
of love leads to salvation, understood as entry into the world of heaven. 
Both emphasize passion towards God and selfless love, and make use of 
visualization techniques which are understood as a foretaste of the heaven- 
ly world to come. Both use imagery of the relationship between male and 
female, and the alternation of separation from God and union with him as 
the basis of both earthly and heavenly religious passion. Both speak of the 
extremes of love, and the ecstatic symptoms which arise from them. 

However, there are also some important areas of difference. One is in the 
conception of heaven. The Gaudiya Vaisnava heaven is a world of form, 
like the earthly Vrndavana, and it is a structured and embodied place. 
There are gardens, groves, lakes and rivers, and Radha and Krsna with 
their many relatives, companions and servants. The Catholic heaven is a 
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World of light, with a central throne and hierarchies of angels. However, 
there is no consistent theology which describes it, but it is generally under- 
si< tod to be essentially formless and abstract, with its triune God and angels 
I leyond human understanding or perception. 

A second area is the idea of service. Both traditions emphsize service, but 
in different ways. In Gaudiya Vaisnavism, one serves the deities in heavenly 
Vrndavana, as a companion or handmaiden. In Catholic tradition, one 
* rves God by serving humanity; though the imagery of the heavenly ser- 
■ .mi is present, it is human service which is emphasized in Catholic theolo- 

Another area of difference is in direct versus mediated perception of the 
div ine. In Gaudiya Vaisnava thought, Krsna does not come to the individual 
I levotee as a lover, even if the devotee has a female spiritual body and is a 
gopi or manjari. Instead, the devotee experiences his love in a mediated and 
indirect fashion, sharing in the emotion of Radha (or in some traditions, in 
I aitanya's feelings of Radha's feelings). In this tradition, divine light must 
I >< ■ seen through the prism of personality if it is to be appreciated, through 
the heart of the perfect lover, whose love is then experienced within the 
( l< votee's heart. The devotee is not liimself or herself involved in a spiritual 
marriage. 

In Catholic mysticism, such love may be mediated through the compas- 
i< mate love of Mary, or through the passionate love of the Bride of the 
Song of Songs, but the worshipper may also have a direct relationship with 
< hrist Nuns become direcdy brides of Christ, and many female saints have 
had visions of divine betrothals and marriages with God. It may be noted 
thai if these are to be considered legitimate, Christ has many wives or con- 
<Hts — certainly greater in number than Krsna's gopi consorts. While 
i iaudiya Vaisnava devotees experience a more subtle love of Krsna through 
the heart of Radha, Catholic mysticism allows for a more direct and less 
mediated love of Christ. Both traditions describe a God who is both incar- 
nate and an eternal mystery. 

For both mystical paths, the goal is the eternal state when the divine 
becomes visible: 

Blue lotuses 
Flower everywhere 
And black kokilas sing. . . 
King of the seasons, 
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Spring has come 
And wild with longing 
The bee goes to his love. 
Birds flight in the air 
And cowherd-girls 
Smile face to face... 
Krishna has entered 
The great forest. 33 
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SACRED RAPTURE: 
THE BHAKTI-RASA THEORY OF RUPA GOSVAMIN 



Neal Delmonico 



Few conceptions are as difficult to understand in the religious universe 
of Caitanya Mahaprabhu's Vaisnavism as bhakti-rasa. One might cor- 
rectly claim, however, that the bhakti-rasa experience is the 'fountain 
i il life' from which the movement started by Sri Caitanya five hundred years 
ago has repeatedly rejuvenated itself. Sri Caitanya himself tasted bhakti-rasa, 
B8 all of his biographers attest, and brought his associates into the ken of 
(hat experience as well. Bhakti-rasa constituted Mahaprabhu's primary reli- 
gii his experience. Moreover, the cultivation of bhakti-rasa has immeasurably 
enriched the Vaisnava tradition through encouraging the composition of 
numerous works of poetry, plays, songs, proto-novels, etc. 1 The quest for 
I'/iakli-rasa is the quest of the follower of Sri Caitanya, which leads him into 
i lie world of Vaisnava association, practice and ritual, and which gives him 
i lie strength to overcome the distractions and allurements presented by an 
undisciplined mind in a chaotic world. Finally, bhakti-rasa delivers him into 
i he realm of his aspirations, the eternal Vrndavana where Krsna himself is 
engaged in enjoying rasa with his eternal associates. As a measure of the 
importance of rasa in Caitanya's Vaisnavism, it may be noted that it is rasa 
which, in effect, establishes Krsna as the tradition's major object of worship. 
I he chief rasa theorist of the tradition, Sri Rupa Gosvamin, confirms this in 
Ins monumental Bhakt-rasdmrta-sindhu. He says, 

Though from the point of view of philosophy (theology or dogma), the 
Lord of Sri (Narayana) and Krsna are nondifferent. Rasa reveals the 
form of Krsna to be the most excellent. This is the position of rasa? 
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It is impossible within the limits of a short essay to give a full treatment of 
bhakti-rasa. Rasa is a vast and complex topic, the proper discussion of which 
would require nothing less than a full-length book. Here only a brief de- 
scription of the bhakti-rasa theory of Sri Rupa will be attempted along with 
an outline of its background in the earlier Sanskrit aesthetic traditions. In 
this endeavor, an attempt must be made to distinguish bhakti-rasa from the 
aesthetic rasa of Sanskrit poetics. The author hopes in this way to lay a 
foundation for further study of this important and interesting topic and to 
contribute by means of some of the concepts discussed here, towards phe- 
nomenology of religious feeling. 

Rasa is a concept that cannot easily be translated into English. Never- 
theless, various scholars have characterized it as 'aesthetic-experience, -plea- 
sure, -rapture, -relish., -sentiment, etc' All of these terms capture some 
aspect of the conception of rasa but none of them cover all of its facets. 
Rather than try to find an equivalent for rasa in English or to attempt a def- 
inition of the concept at the outset, it is best to allow its various facets 
emerge in the course of the description that follows. 

Speculation on rasa dates back to very early times in India. The Upanisads 
(6th-2nd century BC) abound with the term. The famous passage from the 
Taittiriya Upanisad, raso vai sah, rasarh hyevayam labdhvanandi bhavati, 5 is 
often quoted as a Vedic authority for the rasa experience. 4 The rasa referred 
to in this passage, however, is certainly not the technical rasa of the much 
later aestheticians. Yet, the later concept of rasa owes something to this ear- 
ly idea, for the rasa in the Upanisadic passage means joy (ananda) and joy or 
pleasure is one of the major components of the concept of aesthetic rasa 
Aesthetic speculations on rasa attempted to discover why art, specifically 
poetry and drama, causes pleasure in men of taste. 

The earliest technical usage of the word is found in Bharata's Natya-sastra 
(4th or 5th century CE) . The discussion as it is found in the pages of Bha- 
rata reveals the concept already fairly advanced and all of the major termi- 
nology of the theory already developed. Thus the theory must have been 
evolving for some time before the composition of the Natya-sastra. Bha- 
rata's discussion of rasa occupies the sixth chapter of his work and his dis- 
cussion of bhava, or emotion, the seventh. These two chapters of Bharata's 
text are partly augmented by the masterful commentary of Abhinavagupta 
(10th century CE) . These texts provide the materials for a study of the early 
history of the rasa theory. Abhinavagupta, in addition, may be credited with 
giving the rasa theory its classical formulation, a formulation which for the 
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most part, stood up through the time of the last great aesthetic theorist, 
|agannatha Pandita (17th century CE). 

What then does Bharata say about rasa} Bharata first of all establishes the 
great importance of rasa with his statement, na hi rasad rte kascid arthah pra- 
vartate, "Without rasa no meaning prevails." 5 In this way Bharata justifies 
hiking up rasa first among all of the various topics of dramaturgy. His next 
statement is the famous rasa-sutra which is the kernel of the rasa theory and 
w hich sparked off numerous commentarial debates over the following cen- 
i iiries. The rasa-sutra is: vibhavanubhdva-vyabhicdri-samyogdd rasa-nispattih, 
"liasa is produced from the union of the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicd- 
ris." 6 Abhinavagupta's long commentary on this sutra introduces us to the 
history of the debate over the meaning of this sutra. He concludes after as- 
tutely critiquing his predecessors' theories with his own theory which in- 
cludes the best parts of the earlier discussions. 

In the simplest terms, when, in a play or poem, a young man and young 
woman are depicted in a romantic setting such as a moonlit garden (vibha- 
vas) , when they caste furtive glances at each other and tremble on touching 
each other (anubhavas) and when other fleeting emotions such as shyness, 
euphoria or jealousy (vyabhicdris) are portrayed in them, discerning mem- 
bers of the audience become aware of the existence of love (rati). The plea- 
sure produced in a sympathizing (sahrdaya) member of the audience when 
.ill of these elements are in conjunction is called rasa, in this case srngara- 
rusa, the erotic sentiment. This, in its lowest common denominator form, is 
the rasa theory. Needless to say, the theory raised a number of questions 
iikI posed a series of problems, the details of which, though extremely in- 
tri csting, need not occupy us here. 

1 hough the sutra uses the word nispatti (production) to characterize the 
( >rigin of rasa, Abhinavagupta argues that rasa is not produced but mani- 
fested (abhivyakta) when the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicdris are per- 
I eived in conjunction by the sympathetic aesthete. The vibhavas, anubhavas 
and vyabhicdris form the content of a play or poem. In everyday life they are 
the causes, the effects and the companion emotions of a handful of domi- 
ii ii it emotions called sthdyibhdvas, or lasting emotions. When, however, 
these are portrayed in the unreal world of drama or poetry, they act to 
manifest rasa, and because of this action and their unreal nature they are 
distinguished from their everyday counterparts by the technical terms vib- 
i. anubhdva and vyabhicdri. The unreal world of art short circuits the 
i irdinary process of the arousal of emotions in the discerning man of taste 
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and, instead, awakens subde mental impressions (vasanas) created by previ- 
ous emotional experiences which lie dormant within his mind. Simultan- 
eous with this bringing into consciousness of old vasanas is a relaxation of 
self-identity which takes place in the aesthete while experiencing art. He 
sees before him an actor in a play, say, whose acting and costume presents 
the illusion that he is the character the play is about. The awarenesses, 'this 
is an actor' and 'this is Rama (the character of the play),' arise simultane- 
ously in the mind of the viewer of a play. The awareness, 'this is an actor,' 
represents the time and place of the aesthete sitting in the theater watching 
the play. The awareress, 'this is Rama,' represents the time and place pre- 
sented in the play. These two contradictory awarenesses under certain cir- 
cumstances cancel each other while the vibhavas, etc., represented in the 
play awaken the past impression of a dominant emotion. 

Thus the aesthete, freed from his own limited identity, experiences a gen- 
eralized form of the dominant emotion, i.e., an emotion not tied to either 
the present nor to the time represented in the play and not localized in any 
limited person. What remains after the aesthete's liberation from his cir- 
cumstances is his consciousness (samvit) colored by the emotional vasana 
which was brought into experience by the vibhavas, anubhdvas and vyabhicd- 
ris. This, for Abhinavagupta, is rasa,' 7 

Rasa, therefore, cannot be said to be 'created' or 'produced' because its 
elements, consciousness and the dormant vasanas are already in existence. 
The process of aesthetic contemplation described above merely uncovers 
or manifests them. Furthermore, rasa is always a pleasurable experience 
because inherent in this consciousness, freed from all objects and adjuncts, 
with the exception of the tinge of generalized emotion, is joy (dnanda). 

One other technical term remains to be discussed. This is the term sthdy- 
ibhava, which has been translated as the dominant or lasting emotion, but 
is moreover a term introduced to distinguish the major or primary emotion 
in a work of art from everyday emotions (called simply bhdvas) as in the 
case of vibhavas, etc. Sthayibhavas are distinguished from the vyabhicdris be- 
cause they are more enduring, of greater depth and power than the vyabhi- 
cdris. Thus, in one place Bharata compares the sthdyis with kings and the 
vyabhicdris with the followers of kings. 8 Though both are emotions, the 
sthdyis carry more weight Sthayibhavas, however, are not mentioned in the 
rasa-sutra and this has been one of the points of discussion among the com- 
mentators. What is the relationship between the sthdyis and the rasas? 
There are eight sthayibhavas: rati (love), hdsa (laughter), soka (sadness), 
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ktodha (anger), utsaha (courage,) bhaya (fear) jugupsd (disgust) and vismaya 

i wonder); 9 These correspond to the eight rasas: srngara (eros), hdsya (com- 
«dy), karuna (compassion), raudra (fury), vira (heroism), bhaydnaka (hor- 
ror), bibhatsa (revulsion) and adbhuta (astonishment). To these Abhinava- 
gupta adds the rasa sdnta (tranquility), which relates to the sthayi nirveda 
I indifference) produced by knowledge of the Truth. 10 Thus, a correlation 
exists between the sthayis and the rasas. Yet, because special effort has been 
made to give the rasas different names, it must be concluded that the rasas 
arc different from the sthayis. 

bharata himself says in several places that the sthayi becomes rasa when it 
1 1 brought to experience or is tasted through the various bhavas, i.e., the 
ri bhavas, etc. 11 The example he gives is the production and enjoyment of a 
flavor when many ingredients, herbs and substances are combined. 12 Ne- 
verth eless, the sthayis are not mentioned in the rasa-sutra as part of the com- 
I rination which produces or manifests rasa. 

Abhinavagupta seems to say that it is not the sthayi which becomes rasa. 
He does not seem to distinguish between the sthdyibhdvas and ordinary 
emotions (bhavas). As a result the mere tasting of the sthayis cannot be a 
I ii nee of pleasure because four of the eight or nine sthayis, i.e., anger, fear, 
disgust and sadness are not pleasant experiences. The experiencing of 
those sthayis cannot account for the experience of pleasure in art. Thus, 
\l)hinavagupta in an important passage of his commentary on Bharata ap- 

>< u s to distinguish rasa from the sthayi}* In another place, he says that the 
Ithayi which is generalized (sddhdranibhuta) and brought within the experi- 
ence of a long-lasting or single consciousness is rasa. 14 In either case, the 
tthayi, taken as an ordinary day-to-day emotional experience, is barred from 
be< oining rasa. Considering the different meanings in which Bharata and 

\hhinavagupta use the word sthayibhdva, perhaps the difference between 
them is not so great. Abhinavagupta uses it to refer to everyday emotions 

ii id thus must sharply distinguish it from rasa, which is non-worldly (alauki- 

and always pleasurable. Bharata limits the use of the word bhdva to the 
• i Id of art and thereby already distinguishes the sthayibhdva from ordinary 
••motions. 15 

because of this uncertainty about the relationship of the sthayi to rasa, 
iome disagreement has arisen among the commentators as to who experi- 
ences rasa. Since Bharata distinguishes between the world of everyday life 
ind i lie world of the theater, rasa is the experience of the man of taste or 
i In aesthete (sahrdaya) who views a play or hears a poem. A verse cited in 
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his text supports this view: 

The wise taste with their minds the sthayibhavas which are formed 
through the enactment of the bhavas (i.e., the vibhavas, etc.). These are 
called dramatic rasas. 16 

From this statement two ideas may be gathered. One arises from the use of 
the word asvadayanti, "they taste." This usage implies a mode of experience 
of emotion quite different from the way we ordinarily experience emotion. 
It implies a pleasurable experience. The second idea is that the sthayi is of a 
different order than ordinary emotion because it is formed (sambaddha) by 
acting and not by real incidents. Thus, emotions "formed" in this way are 
different from ordinary emotions. A distinction is implied in this verse 
between the world of art and that of life. A confusion, however, is intro- 
duced into the conception by the example of the enjoyment of food. Food 
has only one sphere, that of life. One enjoys food directly, not indirectly, 
that is, by watching others eat. The implication of this exampie is that there 
is no difference between the rasa and the sthayi. Therefore, some of the 
commentators, such as Bhatfa Lollata, say that rasa primarily occurs in the 
characters of the play, such as Rama and Sita, and is only secondarily en- 
joyed by the audience. For Bharata and certainly for Abhinavagupta, rasa is 
only available through art and to the man of taste. The original subjects of 
a play were part of the ordinary world and thus experienced bhdva and not 
rasa. 

This is the aesthetic discussion of rasa which forms the background on 
which Rupa's theory must be viewed. The discussions and conclusions of 
Abhinavagupta were later systematized by Mammata Bhafta (12th century) 
in his monumental Kdvya-prakasa, which became one of the standard texts 
of poetics.' 7 This text was carried to various parts of India and became the 
object of numerous commentaries. One other later work should be men- 
tioned, one which gained a high degree of popularity and which gives a 
full treatment of rasa. This is the Sahitya-darjmna of Visvanatha (14th cen- 
tury) . This text deals with both poetics and drama and was widely used in 
Eastern India. Its author lived in Orissa. Rupa Gosvamin was familiar with 
this text and once referred to it disparagingly in the beginning of his work 
on dramaturgy, the Na(aka-candrikd. m 

Both the texts, the Kdvya-prakasa and the Sahitya-darpana, were primarily 
influenced by Abhinavagupta and the expounder of the dhvani (sugges- 
tion) theory of poetry, Anandavardhana, the author of the Dhvanyaloka. 
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["he texts formed what might be called a tradition of reflection on rasa, 
Had, since Abhinavagupta, Anandavardhana and Mammata Bhatta were 
.ill Kasmiris, this tradition may be referred to as the Kasmiri or Northern 
ft hool of aesthetics. Though this tradition was, or rather became, the pre- 
1 1< Hiiinant tradition, it was by no means the only aesthetic school of thought. 
\i least one other tradition existed which may be called the Southern 
school, since most of its writers were from South India. The main exponent 
■I (his Southern tradition was King Bhoja of Dhara. Since, as we shall see 
later, the rasa concept of Rupa Gosvamin differs in significant ways from 
that of Abhinavagupta and his rasa tradition, it is worth taking a brief look 
.il the interesting rasa speculations of Bhojaraja. 

King Bhoja was an extremely learned and prolific king who lived in Malva 
in the eleventh century. Though he wrote many works, including a com- 
mentary on the Yoga-sutra of Patanjali, his writings on aesthetics are con- 
i. lined in two, the Srngdra-prakdsa and the Sarasvati-kanthdbharana. The first 
is a massive text in prose and verse consisting of thirty-six chapters. The sec- 
ond, which is probably his earlier work, is much shorter and is mostly in 
verse. The eleventh chapter of the Srngdra-prakdsa and the fifth chapter of 
the Sarasvati-kanthabharana contain his discussion of rasa. Bhoja's theory of 
rasa is unique in that he disagrees with the rest of the traditions by insisting 
that there is only one rasa and that rasa is srhgdra-rasa, the erotic sentiment. 
\ll other rasas issue out of srhgara and ultimately culminate in srhgara. Bho- 
ja a gues in his Srhgdra-prakdsa that rasa and prema (love) are one and the 

inie. Anyone who loves a particular kind of activity will excel in that activi- 
i\ and experience rasa with respect to it. 19 One who, on the other hand, is 
incapable of loving cannot experience rasa in any activity. Thus, love or 
prma is essential for the experience of rasa, or, more appropriately, love is 
nnc/. This capacity to love is given three names: smgara (eros), abhimdna 
(pride) and ahankdra (a sense of self). The bhdvas (the vibhavas, anubhavas, 
I \ul linearis and the sthayibhavas) are born out of smgara and are the causes 
Dl the development and rise to excellence of srhgara. 

Without going into the complexities of Bhoja's rasa theory, a few of its 
ftlient features should be mentioned. In the first place, Bhoja apparently 
that rasa may be experienced by the nay oka, that is, the characters on 
whi >se story a play or poem is based. He also felt that the capacity to experi- 
I nee rasa was not shared by all but was the result of the presence of an 

Ifsta (the unseen results of past lives), which is uncommon and which is 
■In result of dharma or religious piety or practice. 20 Another idea of his 
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which is of interest is his conception of the three points or stages of rasa 
development. The first stage of rasa is its existence as the matured self-con- 
sciousness {ahankdra) in the mind of the man of taste. The second stage is 
the manifestation of all the bhdvas out of the ahankdra and the rise of the 
ahankdra to its greatest excellence through diose bhdvas. The final stage is 
the transformation of the rati sthdyibhava into prema, which is rasa, as a 
result of its reaching its fullest maturity, and by connection with this trans- 
formation of rati into prema the other bhdvas are also transformed into 
rasa. 21 To repeat, srngdra alone exists at first in the form of the developed 
self-consciousness. Out of this consciousness arise all of the forty-nine bhd- 
vas. These bhdvas reach their highest excellence as a result of association 
with rati transformed into prema and thus themselves transform (parinati) 
into rasa. As we shall see later, these ideas of Bhqja's may have had a strong 
influence on the rasa conception of Rupa Gosvamin. 22 

It is now time to examine Rupa Gosvamin 's theory of rasa, or rather bhak- 
ti-rasa, in some detail. Rupa's statements about rasa are scattered through- 
out his theoretical books. An effort will be made to collect these proposi- 
tions and put them in a logical order. Let us begin with Rupa's characteri- 
zation of bhakti-rasa itself. What is bhakti-rasa} Rupa describes bhakti-rasa in 
several places in his works as an astonishment (camatkdra) aroused by or 
accompanied by intense delight (praudhdnanda) P In this characterization, 
the importance given to astonishment reveals Rupa's indebtedness to Visa- 
natha's formulation or rasa. Visvanatha in his Sdhitya-darpana says that rasa 
is "an unbroken, self-manifesting consciousness of delight whose essence is 
an otherworldly astonishment." 24 Visvanatha wrote on what Rupa consid- 
ered to be mundane rasa, however. For Rupa, only bhakti-rasa is supramun- 
dane, or spiritual. 25 The sthdyibhava of bhakti-rasa is krsna-rati, love for Krsna, 
which because of its connection with Krsna is sacred or supernatural 
(alaukika) from the start. In this, Rupa has radically differed from all the 
previous rasa traditions. The standard opinion of these traditions is that rati 
or love which is directed at anyone besides a woman cannot become rasa 
but remains only a bhavaP Thus, krsna-rati, according to this opinion, 
being love for a god, cannot be the foundation for a rasa. For them, bhakti- 
rasa is a mistaken notion. 

Actually, Rupa was not the first, nor the last, to speak of bhakti-rasaP The 
Bhdgavata Purdna hints at such an idea, though a fully developed idea of 
rasa is not explicidy discussed in the text. 28 An idea of bhakti-rasa, however, 
is developed out of the Purdna by Vopadeva (13th century) in his work the 
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Muktaphala. Vopadeva says that there are nine types of bhaktas because 
there are nine types of bhakti-rasa. 29 These nine types of bhakti-rasa corre- 
spond to the standard nine rasas discussed in the Sanskrit aesthetic tradi- 
tions (sdnta, tranquillity, is included). He, however, defines bhakti-rasa as 
"the astonishment produced by the he hearing (or reading) of the activities 
of Visnu or his devotees as described by Vyasa and others." 30 This definition 
contains several of the seeds of Rupa's bhakti-rasa. The vibhdvas of Rupa's 
theory, Visnu and his devotee, are present, as well as the importance of 
hearing (sravana) literary descriptions of the Lord's activities and finally 
I lie idea of astonishment (camatkara); these all become parts of Rupa's 
later conception of rasa. 

Rupa differs considerably from Vopadeva, however, and this is primarily 
in his concept of the sthdyibhdva of bhakti-rasa. Since Rupa places a great 
deal of importance on the sthdyibhdva, i.e., krsna-rati, it is appropriate to 
start with a discussion of Rupa's idea of the sthayi. One could justifiably say 
i hat the sthayi is the cornerstone of Rupa's rasa theory. While Vopadeva rec- 
ognized the traditional nine sthdyibhdva, Rupa recognizes only one of them, 
rati (love). He relegates seven of the others to a secondary position. They 
only become bhakti-rasa when assisted by, or associated with, the primary 
sthayi, krsna-rati. m Santa, the ninth rasa, becomes absorbed into Rupa's con- 
ception of krsna-rati as a state of transition during which one becomes indif- 
ferent to the attractions of the world and experiences a mild but non-spe- 
cific attraction to Krsna. 32 This indifference towards the world is a compo- 
i tent of all the other forms of krsna-rati. 

The concept of rati (love) in classical aesthetics, therefore, became 
the primary sthdyibhdva for Rupa. This rati exists in two stages of mani- 
U station. The first stage is called bhdva and the fully matured stage is 
• ailed prema. Rupa defines bhdva as: 

Bhdva is a particular form of pure being (suddha-sattva) which is like 
a beam of the sun of prema. Its rays soften the heart (citta) , 33 

The image here is that of the rising sun. Before the sun itself rises, its 
I ii st rays appear on the horizon. Prema is compared with the sun and its 
first ray is bhdva. The action of the rays or effulgence of that first sun- 
beam is a softening of the heart.. Rupa supports his statement by citing 
a verse from an unknown Tantra which says that the bhdva is the first 
stage of prema. Later, he equates bhdva with rati on the basis of their 
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equation in both the Purdnas and the Natya-sdstra of Bharata. 34 This idea of 
bhava as the first stage of the appearance of emotion was an idea already 
current in the older aesthetic texts. It occurs mosdy in the context of the 
analysis of various anubhdvas (those which arise in the heart, citta, or mind, 
mamas) of women falling in love. Rupa, in his Ujjvala-nilamani, quotes a pre- 
vious authority (whom he does not name but who appears to be Sarada- 
tanaya, the author of the Bhdva-prakdsana) who says, 

The motionlessness of the mind when there is cause for its distur- 
bance is called sattva or being. The first fluctuation in it, like the first 
change in a seed (as it starts to sprout), is called bhava? b 

Rupa's application of this concept of bhava, which indicates the first 
appearance of emotion in the mind, to the context of the first manifesta- 
tion of krsna-rati seems an apt one. 

Rupa proceeds to develop his doctrine of bhava or rati along unusual 
lines. He draws a sharp line between his krsna-rati and all other forms of 
rati or sthdyibhdva. Rupa says in two verses, 

This rati, however, appears among the functions of the mind and 
becomes one of them. Though it is self-manifesting, it appears as if man- 
ifested, and though it actually is gustation itself, it becomes the cause for 
a gustation whose objects are Krsna, etc. 36 

In this unusual characterization of the sthdyibhdva called krsna-rati, Rupa 
claims for it a supernatural origin. It does not exist as one of the "natural" 
emotions or faculties of the mind. It "appears" in the mind and assumes a 
mental nature, but from its inception it is transcendent or otherworldly 
(alaukika). Furthermore, although it is self-manifesting, it appears as if 
manifested. By this claim, Rupa is denying die relationship of cause and 
effect in manifesting this rati, and, certainly, as one of his commentators, 
Mukunda Dasa Gosvamin, points out, poetry or drama is not a cause of its 
manifestation. Lasdy, Rtipa says diat it is gustation or relish itself but acts as 
the cause for the enjoyment of Krsna, his bhaktas, etc. Here we are present- 
ed with two inexplicable conu'adictions by which Rupa wishes to establish 
the inconceivable nature of this rati. From another angle, Rupa, by this 
characterization, collapses the distinction between rati, i.e., the sthdyibhdva, 
and rasa. The sthdyibhdva is rasa in the case of bhakti-rasa. The sthdyibhdva is 
ram when it is not being experienced and rasa is the sthdyibhdva when it is 
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being experienced. One of the other outcomes of Rupa's description of hrs- 
iia-rati is that the ability to experience bhakti-rasa is sharply distinguished 
from the ability to experience rasa in general; the religious experience is 
distinguished from the aesthetic experience. 

This krsna-rati is the primary sthayibhdva. It is, according to Rupa, of two 
varieties: self-promoting (svdrtha) and other-promoting (pardrtha) . 37 The 
sell-promoting rati nourishes itself through other bhavas which are not 
opposed to it and diminishes bhavas which are opposed. The other-promot- 
ing rati contracts itself and gives scope to other bhavas whether they are 
< ipposed or not. 38 This rati which promotes other bhavas is what gives rise to 
what Rupa calls the secondary (gauna) krsna-rati. When this other-promot- 
ing krsna-rati is joined with one of tire seven traditional sthdyibhdvas (that is, 
• ill those besides rati) it contracts itself and accepts or nourishes the other 
hhdva. This combination is then called secondary (gauna) krsna-rati?' 3 Be- 
cause these other bhavas are joined with krsna-rati, though in a contacted 
state, they are all also called rati. 40 Thus they are given the names hasarati, 

ismaya/rati, etc. In all of them there is a component of krsna-rati. This inter- 
esting conception probably has its source in Bhoja's rasa speculations. 
According to him, rati is a component of krsna-rati. This interesting concep- 
lion probably has its source in Bhoja's rasa speculations, wherein he says 
that rati is a component in all the rasas. The other bhavas are composed of 
rati, which when transformed into prema, turns them into rasa. 41 

Primary krsna-rati of the self-promoting variety is the main sthayibhdva of 
bhakti-rasa. It is of five types: pure, affection, friendship, parental love and 

imorous love. Rupa says that this rati becomes variegated because of the 
vat iety of people in which it appears, just as the sun has different reflections 
in different substances, such as crystal, etc. 42 Rupa has expanded the con- 
cept of rati into these five forms. Pure rati is the sama of the classical aes- 
1 1 leticians which according to some is the sthdyi for sdnta-rasa. Sama is a free- 
dom from change or alternative in the mind. Sdnti-rati is love for Krsna as 
the super-self of all beings. Affection is love mixed with respect such as a 
nervant might have for a kind master. Friendship is the love for a friend 
Mn h as takes place between equals. Parental love is the love of the parents 
ni guardians for a child, and amorous love is the erotic love of members of 
the opposite sex for each other. This last ratiis the traditional rai?' which is 
the stlidyioi smgdra-rasa, the erotic sentiment. 

All of these distinctions in bhdva are also operative in prema, which is 
the fully developed form of bhdva. Rupa says, 
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When bhava completely softens the heart and becomes distinguished 
by a high degree of possessiveness, it is called prema. Prema (with 
respect to bhava) is much intensified. 43 

Prema has a number of different forms or expansions of increased intensity. 
Rupa does not discuss these forms in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu because 
they are quite uncommon among the practitioners of bhakti. In his Ujjvala- 
nilamani, however, in the context of madhura-rati, amorous love, he gives a 
list of these other forms of prema in a hierarchical order: 

When rati becomes firm it turns into prema; then gradually it becomes 
sneha, mana, pranaya, raga, anuraga and finally bhavaM 

To illusnate the relationship of all these forms of prema to one another 
Riipa says, 

Just as die seed becomes the sugar-cane plant and that (becomes) juice 
(rasa) and that (becomes) solidified molasses and that brown sugar crys- 
tals and that sugar and that powdered sugar and that rock candy, so it is 
with the six moods which are forms of prema, i.e., sneha, etc. These, how- 
ever, the wise generally call (simply) prema.' 15 

Ideas of condensation, solidification and intensification are conveyed by 
this example. The highest form of prema, called bhava, should not be con- 
fused with what has been called bhava previously, i.e., the first appearance 
of rati. This new bhava is the highest manifestation of prema. These distinc- 
tions might seem merely scholastic but Rupa succeeds in associating each 
stage with a specific set of characteristics which represent acute observa- 
tions on the nature of amorous love. The highest form of prema is called 
mahdbhava and is present only in Radha. From the practical point of view 
there is an important distinction between bhava (the first appearance of 
rati) and prema, which Rupa indicates in a couple of places in his Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu. 46 Rati as bhava is dependent on the full expression of the 
vibhdvas, etc., in order to become rasa. Prema, however, becomes rasa even 
after a slight hearing of such expressions. This indicates that prema as a 
more developed form of bhava is independent of the usual process of rasa 
realization. This is the consequence of the doctrine, mentioned earlier, 
that rasa is not caused by literature in the case of krsna-rati. 

Krsna-rati in its two stages, bhava and prema, is the sthdyibhava of 
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Rupa's bhakti-rasa. How does bhakti-rasa arise, however? Rupa says, 

The vibhdvas, anubhdvas, sdttvikas and vyabhicaris bring this sthayibhava, 
krsria-rati, to the state of enjoyment in the hearts of devotees through 
the processes of hearing, etc., and it then becomes bhakti-rasa.' 1 ' 7 

< )nce again Rupa identifies rasa and the sthayibhava. Rasa is the sthayibhava 
when it is being enjoyed. The sthayibhava, however, did not occur in Bha- 
rata's rasa-sutra: iribhavanubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad rasa-nispattih. Rupa dif- 
fers from Bharata by adding the sthayibhava into his formula. He also 
includes in his characterization the locus of the experience of rasa, i.e., the 
heart of the bhakta (devotee). In Bharata's rasa-sutra both the role of the 
slhayi and the locus of the experience were unstated. These elisions sparked 
i ommentarial controversies on these issues with different commentators 
taking different sides. Rupa takes a stand which apparently aligns him with 
ilit: interpretation of Abhinavagupta. The location Rupa specifies, however 
((he heart of the devotee), is broad enough to include the characters in a 
play and the audience as well, for Radha, Krsna's main heroine, is a devo- 
tee of Krsna just as much as the modern devotee sitting in an assembly lis- 
icning to a reading of poetry about Krsna. 
Rupa provides another, more detailed description of the rasa process: 

Rati, though twofold, becomes rasa in the bhaktas by means of hearing 
of, comprehension of, or remembrance of Krsna, etc., which have 
become the vibhdvas, etc., just as substances like yogurt, etc. through a 
particular combination with sugar, black pepper and so on becomes the 
flavor (rasa) called rasdla. 48 

I [ere again rati becomes rasa. However, in this verse Rupa expands the pro- 
i ess by adding remembrance (smrti) to the means by which the vibhdva, 
etc., might be conveyed. This allows rasa to be experienced through medi- 
tation or in circumstances other than listening to poetry (hearing) or 
w; itching plays (comprehension through the acting of the actors). He also 
gives us a clear idea of what the vibhdvas, etc., are for bhakti-rasa. Krsna and 
his bhaktas are the vibhdvas. Their activities resulting from their feelings of 

I I we for each other are the anubhdvas; their physical symptoms of intense 
feeling are the sdttvikas and other short term emotions which arise in the 
1 1 ih Idle of the main emotion are the vyabhicaris. 

Rupa gives an interesting example of the creation of rasa by comparing it 
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to rasala, a kind of sweet drink. Krsna-rati corresponds to the yogurt and 
other substances in the example. The vibhavas, anubhdvas, sdttvikas and vya- 
bhicdris are the sugar, black pepper and so on. These must be combined ac- 
cording to a particular recipe. This corresponds to the hearing, compre- 
hending and remembering of the bhakti-rasa process. The combination of 
all these ingredients according to the recipe produces a new substance — ra- 
sala on the one hand, and rasa on the other. Bharata gives a similar exam- 
ple relating to the enjoyment of food. 49 Both examples suggest the direct 
enjoyment of the sthayibhava "spiced" by various other ingredients. With 
Bharata, however, it must be remembered that the s t hay t is an illusion creat- 
ed by the play and the acting of the actors. Thus it can be enjoyed. Were 
the sthayl actually aroused, the effect on the audience would be entirely dif- 
ferent. They would experience actual fear, actual sadness, etc., experiences 
which are not pleasant. For Rupa, however, the sthayl itself, once it has 
made its first mysterious appearance in the heart of the devotee, is always 
present and the enjoyment of that sthayi, which is itself a form of joy, is 
bhakti-rasa. He says, 

Rati whose nature is joy exists in the heart of the bhakta and is bright- 
ened by the two cultivations (samskaras). It is brought to the state of 
rasa by the vibhavas, etc., that is, Krsna, etc., which have become objects 
of perception (anubhava) and thus it attains the highest limit of mature 
joy and astonishment 50 

In these verses, Rupa raises the question of samskaras or, as translated here, 
cultivations. Samskaras are impressions left in the mind by previous or cur- 
rent experiences and practices. They tend to guide one's responses to and 
interpretations of events which occur in the present. Abhinavagupta bases 
the ability of a cultured connoiseur to experience rasa on the existence in 
his mind of samskaras created by previous experiences of the sthayibhava. 
Rupa too attributes importance to the samskaras or vdsands, as they are also 
called. Rupa, in fact, says that in addition to the current cultivation one 
needs a cultivation from a previous life in order to experience rasa. 51 The 
rati alone is apparendy not enough. Rupa's nephew, Jiva Gosvamin, in his 
commentary on this statement, says that the presence of the previous culti- 
vation strengthens or increases the rati. 

Rupa appears to follow Visvanatha in requiring two sarkskdras. Visvanatha 
also requires two cultivations, a present one and one surviving from the 
past. He reasons that if the present cultivation were not required, then 
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I hose who know nothing of rati at present would nevertheless experience 
rasa. On the other hand, if the past or old cultivation were not necessaiy 
then one would never find someone well conversant with raft' yet incapable 
of experiencing rasa. One sees, however, that all of those who have no ex- 
perience of rati in the present and some of those that do have such present 
experience do not realize rasa. 52 Rupa may make the same assertion about 
bhakti-rasa. If both cultivations were not necessary, then those who are not 
bkaktas in their present lives would experience bhakti-rasa while those who 
.in- bhaktas in their present lives would, in every case, experience it. Neither 
« >f these is consistent with experience, however. Therefore, two samskaras 
are needed. 

So far we have been talking about how rati or bhdva (in Rupa's termi- 
nology) becomes rasa. As mentioned before, Rupa contrasts rati with 
prema, which is the fully matured and intensified state of rati. He says, 

But prema becomes immediately enjoyable even when it is lead to a mini- 
mum state of perception (vibhavand) by very minimal vibhavas, etc. 53 

Thus prema is distinguished from rati, apart from the qualities mentioned 
earlier, by a relative ease in its becoming rasa marked by less of a depen- 
dence on the full and well-articulated expression of the vibhavas, etc. This 
independence of rati in its fully matured form has important repercussions 
which shall be discussed later. 

Rupa discusses the roles of each of the ingredients of rasa in bringing 
about the experience of rasa. A brief discussion of this subject will help 
make the process of rasa realization less mysterious. He begins with a gen- 
eral statement which establishes the names and gives examples of each: 

The causes of rati, such as Krsna, his bhakta, the sound of his flute, etc.; 
the effects of rati, such as smiles, etc.; as well as the eight (sdttvika- 
vikdras), such as stupefaction, etc.; the assistants of rati, such as indiffer- 
ence, etc. — all are known as the vibhavas, anubhavas, sdltvikas and the 
vyabhicaris, respectively, in the creation of rasa. 54 

I lere, as in Bharata, the names: vibhavas, etc., are given to the causes, ef- 
fects and assistants of the sthdyibhdva. In Bharata, this renaming is to distin- 
guish them from their counterparts in the real world. Being represented in 
drama or poetry, the causes, effects and assistants of emotion attain a differ- 
< nt kind of reality, a reality based on illusion. For Rupa, the distinction rests 
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not on a distinction between the reality of life and the illusion of drama but 
on the distinction between the absence or presence of krsna-rati. When krs- 
na-rati is present Krsna and his bhaktas become vibhavas and these vibhavas 
bring about the enjoyment of the sthdyi, which is known as rasa. After this 
general characterization, he expands on the roles of each of the ingredi- 
ents of rasa. About the vibhavas he says: 

Because they create (vibhdvayanti) a suitability in rati for the various 
particular kinds of enjoyment, they are called vibhavas by the wise. 55 

Rupa emphasizes the role of vibhavas in making the rati capable of being 
tasted and, at the same time, in narrowing rati down to a particular one of 
its facets like servitude (priti), friendship (preyas), etc. Thus the vibhavas pre- 
pare rati for tasting and particularize it. Once rati is so prepared, the anu- 
bhdvasbegin their work, 

Because they make rati known or spread the rati (made capable of 
enjoyment by the vibhavas), abounding in enjoyment, to the mind, they, 
the sidelong glances and the physical transformations, are called anu- 
bhdvas. 5 ^ 

Previously, Rupa defined the meaning of the term vibhdva as something 
which particularizes a general thing (visesena bhdvayati). Here, he focuses 
on anubhdva as that which causes the cognition of something {anubhava- 
yati) . Thus the anubhavas make the presence of the rati known. 57 The par- 
ticularized rati brought now to the awareness of the characters and the 
audience is then completed through the action of the vyabhicaris: 

Those (emotions) such as indifference, etc., which set in motion or var- 
iegate rati developed in such a manner (i.e., particularized and cog- 
nized) are called the sancaris (vyabhicaris) , 58 

Rupa uses the word sancdri (from the root sam-car) to define the role of the 
vyabhicaris. The meaning of the root is "to go or come together, to meet or 
join." The vyabhicaris join with the sthdyi to give it variety. The sthdyi is sta- 
tionary and long lasting but the vyabhicaris appear briefly, give a special fla- 
vor to the sthdyi, and then disappear. Rupa says in another place, 



The vyabhicaris, which are cognized through spoken language, gesture 
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and physical symptoms, set the bhava in motion. Thus they are also 
called sancdris. They rise out of and dissolve into the sthayi, which is like 
an ocean of nectar. Like waves, they increase it and then again become 
one with it 59 

The vyabhicdris, therefore, add variety to the sthayi by joining with it and, in 
some cases, temporarily predominating over it like a wave in the ocean. 
This temporary domination of the sthayi is suggested by die causative use of 
the verb sam-car, which means "to cause to go or move." As is often the case 
in perception, the characteristics of a particular emotion are better appreci- 
ated when they are juxtaposed with contrasting emotions. The simile of the 
ocean and its waves, however, suggests diat the distinct emotions are rooted 
in or are aspects of the dominant sthayi. Emotions, which are fundamental- 
ly different from the sthayi, cannot act as vyabhicdris for that sthayi because 
they weaken it rather than strengthen it. 

Though each of these ingredients plays an undeniably important role in 
rasa realization, Rupa insists on the central importance of the sthayi. At one 
point in his Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu he cites the opinion of some opponent 
who holds that it is the influence of poetry or drama which causes Krsna 
and his bhaktas, etc., to become vibhavas, etc., and thus bring about the en- 
joyment of rasa. 60 That is to say, poetry and drama are the causes of the 
blmkti-rasa experience. This is a point of view which a representative of the 
( lassical rasa theory would hold. Rupa, however, says no: it is the influence 
( )l krsna-rati itself which is the cause of rasa. This rati itself is an astonishing 
treasure of sweetness about which it is difficult to reason. 61 Therefore, 
though the roles of the vibhavas, etc., are important, their representation in 
poetry or plays is not the primary cause of rasa. 

Rupa demonstrates the power of rati itself as the cause of rasa realization 
by citing the case of those who are advanced in the development of bhakti, 
i.e., those who have prema rather than rati. They, even by slighdy hearing 
iliout Hari (Krsna), experience rasa. 62 If bhakti-rasav/ere dependent on the 
hearing of poetry and viewing of plays such a thing would not be possible, 
because then the vibhavas, anubhdvas, sdttvikas and vyabhicdris presented in 
I m ietry or drama must all be heard together in their entirety for rasa to be 
experienced. A full cognition of only some of them, or an unclear cogni- 
tion of all of them is not sufficient for the manifestation of rasa. This is the 
I m >Ni lion of the classical aesthetic tradition. Rupa, however, admits the par- 
tial causality of poetry and drama, to some degree, in bringing about rasa 
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for those whose rati is newly developed, i.e., for those on the level of bhdva- 
bhakti. 63 Nevertheless, the power or influence of krsna-rati itself is the prima- 
ry cause of bhakti-rasa, not poetry or drama. 

Rupa goes one step further in proclaiming the importance of the sthdyi, 
krsna-rati. He says that it is the rati itself which makes Krsna, etc., into vibha- 
vas, etc. In other words, rati causes the vibhavas. 

Rati makes Krsna and the rest into vibhavas, anubhdvas and so on; and 
then, through them, when they have become vibhavas, etc., expands it- 
self. 64 

He then gives an interesting example of this: 

As the ocean fills the clouds with its own water and then through those 
very rains becomes filled with water again, (so it is with rati) . 65 

This example portrays the mutual causality of the sthdyi and the vibhavas. 
The sthdyi creates the vibhavas and in turn the vibhavas nourish the sthdyi 
and bring it to the level of rasa. This conception invites comparison with 
the three kotis or points of Bhojaraja. The first point or stage is called ahan- 
kdra-srngdra, a highly developed sense of identity in the individual. Out of 
this state or quality of the self (dtmd) arises the bhdvas, etc. Here Bhoja 
includes the sthdyibhdvas as well. In this way he differs from Rupa, who has 
only the vibhavas, etc., being caused by the sthdyi. The sthdyi, brought to its 
highest excellence by union with die vibhavas, etc., passes beyond the state 
of contemplation (bhdva) and is transformed into rasa, or, as Bhoja calls it, 
prema. 66 Bhoja too gives an interesting example which compares with that 
of Rupa: 

The forty-nine bhdvas headed by rati, etc., arise separately out of 
srngdra, the source of the various bhdvas. Surrounding it {srngdra) they 
expand it like the rays of light around a fire. 67 

Thus, for Bhoja, the bhdvas come out of rasa and help to bring rasa to its 
highest excellence, at which point it becomes enjoyed in the heart. Bhoja's 
ahankdra-smgdra corresponds to Rupa's krsna-rati. Out of these come the 
bhdvas. These bhdvas bring about the rasa-hood of the ahankdm-srngara, or, 
in the case of Rupa's theory, of krsna-rati. 
Rupa, however, carries the process one step further by adding what might 
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be called the "ras*spiral." He says, 

Rati makes Krsna, etc., (i.e., the vibhavas, anubhavas, and so on) into 
abodes of sweetness, etc., and they, in turn, being experienced as such, 
cause rati to enlarge. 68 

In other words, krsna-rati makes Krsna appeal" charming and, in turn, that 
charm makes kr$na-rati grow. This increased rati increases Krsna's charm 
which in turn also increases the rati. Thus the process goes on increasing 
without any end. At the lower limit, however, we find an interesting version 
nl the hermeneutic circle, i.e., one does not find Krsna attractive without 
i mi and yet Krsna's attractiveness is a cause of rati. 

Conclusion 

In concluding, a few of the important distinctions between the rasa of clas- 
sical Sanskrit aesthetics and Rupa's bhakti-rasa should be reiterated. The 
first and most important point is that bhakti-rasa arises from a special rati 
w hich appears in the consciousness of the bhakta, the enjoyment of which 
( < institutes the bhakti-rasa experience. This effectively distinguishes bhakti- 
msa from rasa by limiting the bhakti-rasa experience to bhaktas who have this 
rati. On the other hand, the rasa of classical aesthetics is not denied. The 
rxperience of the non-bhaktas, however, is governed by the presence of the 
vasanas, or impressions, in their minds of the other sthdyis, which are the 
bases of the classical rasas. Therefore, two people, one a bhakta and one a 
wim-bhakta, hearing the same poem about Krsna might both experience 
rasa, but the rasa would be different because they are based on different 
sthdyis. For the bhakta, this sthayi called krsna-rati arises either as the result of 
.1 period of devotional practices (sddhana) or as the result of the mercy 
i kfpa) of Krsna or his bhakta. For the non-bhakta, the sthdyis are the result of 
I last emotional experiences which have left inpressions (sarhskdras) in their 
minds. The special sthayi called krsna-rati is the source of the supernatural 
i i.i I ure of the bhakti-rasa experience. This sthayi is from the very beginning 
supernatural. Rupa describes it as suddha-sattva-visesatma and mahdsakti- 
ilasdtmd, "a particular form of purified being" and "a form of the great 
power." 69 Both of these characterizations proclaim krsna-rati s transcendent 
nature in the peculiar language of this Vaisnava school. If the sthayi is 
lupernatural its enjoyment, an event given the name rasa, is supernatural as 
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well. In classical aesthetics, however, the sthdyi is not supernatural while rasa 
is considered to be so. This leap into transcendence depends on a number 
of conditions arising in the context of poetry or drama. The chief of these 
conditions is the generalization of the sthdyi by means of the conflict and 
final mutual negation of reality and illusion in the participation of the man 
of taste in poetry or drama. 

It follows from this that classical rasa is dependent on representation in 
plays and poetry. The bhakti-rasa, however, is not dependent on plays or po- 
etry. In advanced devotees even a slight hearing can bring about the enjoy- 
ment of krsna-rati. Krsna-rati by its very nature is enjoyable. Poetry may assist 
in bringing about the event of enjoyment, but this event may occur in 
other ways too. Rupa gives three processes: sruti, hearing, avagati, compre- 
hension, and smrti, remembering. The first two refer to poetry and drama 
respectively; but the third can take place in the mind unassisted by the sens- 
es. In such a case, this refers to the form of visualization practice called sma- 
rana, which has gained prominence in the Vaisnava tradition. Thus the rasa 
experience is extended to the context of meditation. If remembrance is 
sparked by external objects, then we have the condition Caitanya experi- 
enced on his visit to Vrndavana and during his last years in Purl. Jiva 
Gosvamin mentions other contexts as well in which rasa might be experi- 
enced, though he does not list them. 70 

A further ramification of the special alaukika (transcendent) and enjoy- 
able nature of bhakti-rasa is that it can be experienced by the characters 
(anukdrya) about whom the plays and poetry are written, i.e., by Radha and 
Krsna themselves and their lild associates. The classical rasa, in contrast, is 
not only dependent on expression in poetry but can only be experienced 
by the members of the audience. The original characters on whose story a 
poem or a drama is based are limited, providing, of course, that they are 
not altogether imaginary, to the experience of bhdva. Thus Nala and Dama- 
yanti could only experience rati-sthayibhdva while those who listen to their 
story dramatically presented can experience rasa from it. Rasa which arises 
only when generalization takes place, e.g., through plays or poetry, cannot 
be experienced by the subjects of a work of art unless they become mem- 
bers of the audience and participate as such in their own story. Neither can 
an actor experience rasa because he or she, being concentrated on the 
work of acting, must be fully aware of what he or she is doing. Thus only 
the audience is in a position to experience rasa. Such is the position of clas- 
sical aesthetics. 
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Rupa, as we have seen, denies this in the case of bhakti-rasa and extends 
the rasa experience to the subjects of a play. For Rupa, the sthayi itself is 
alaukika and therefore those who possess the sthayi may also experience 
rasa. This is to say that Rupa has, in the case of bhakti-rasa, practically elimi- 
nated the difference between the sthayi and rasa. 

One more peculiarity of Rupa's rasa theory should be mentioned here. 
Since krsna-rati is the essential element of the bhakti-rasa experience, Rupa 
gives it greater emphasis than the classical aesthetic theorists did the sthdyib- 
hdvas in their theory. For Rupa, the sthayi creates the vibhavas and then is 
expanded and enriched by them. While the vibhavas, anubhdvas and vyabhi- 
caris are, according to the classical theory, intimately related to the sthayi, 
they are not caused by the sthayi. In the real world they are the causes, 
i fleets and accompanying emotions of the sthayi. When portrayed in poetry 
• ii drama they become vibhavas, etc., and set in motion processes of cogni- 
tion which awaken dormant impressions in the mind relating to the appro- 
I iriate sthayi. It has not been argued that it is the sthayi which empowers the 
vibhavas, etc., to do such awakening, nor that the sthayi is the cause or 
< ji n ee of the vibhavas, and so on. 

Rupa says, however, that the sthayi imparts to the appropriate objects 
their vibhdva-hood, etc., and thus brings itself to a state of enjoyment. This 
Is p >ssible because the sthayi itself is present in the minds of the bhaktas and 
not just an impression of the sthayi. The result is that since the sthayi ! makes 
the appropriate objects into vibhavas, etc., and the sthayi is carried around 
in the heart of the bhakta, rasa can be experienced in any context. A person 
having direct experience of Krsna and his Bid as a member of that Bid can 
also experience rasa. Here again Rupa gives us his insight into die religious 
experience of Sri Caitanya when in Puri he went running off madly into 
the < >cean, mistaking it for the River Yamuna. His krsna-rati made the ocean 

a vibhdva, the river of Krsna, and thus the experience of the rasa of love- 

in separation {vipralambha) was awakened in his heart. For him, the whole 

'ii Id became a potential vibhdva for krsna-rati. 

I lierefore, we have arrived, after a long journey through the convoluted 
Mid complex world of theory, face to face with the practical world of reli- 

dus f eeling and experience. A more thorough treatment of this fascinat- 
topie can provide some insight into the world of religious feeling and 
Kom religious value becomes superimposed on the world of common expe- 
ce. Perhaps a method of analysis based on Rupa's efforts to analyze the 
nuts experience of his great master can help us grasp some of the 
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dynamics of religious feeling and experience in other religious traditions as 
well. 
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THE PARA-BHAKTI OF THE GOPIS 
IN THE RASA I II A PANCADHYAYI 



Eric Huberman 



The tradition of the cowherd women of Vmdavana as the supreme ex- 
emplars of bhakti has its roots in the rasapancadhyayi, the five chap- 
ters describing Krsna's meeting with, separation from, and reunion 
with the cowherd women (gopis) in the tenth skandha of the Bhagavata Pu- 
rana. These chapters have nourished a remar kable variety of poetic and 
dramatic works that have continued to amplify the theme of the gopis' 
extraordinary love for Kr§na in various contexts, and their ongoing reading 
and recitation continues to provoke profound devotion, scholarly debate, 
and even bitter scorn. 

The rasapancadhyayi has been subject to a wide variety of interpretive 
efforts: traditional Gaudlya Vaisnava readings declare the rasa-lila (story of 
I lie rasa dance) to be the ultimate emblem of the sacred; other Vaisnava and 
non-Vaisnava schools view the story in allegorical or didactic terms; Indian 
"reformers" like Ram Mohan Roy spurned the Bhagavata as grossly immoral; 
and contemporary psychoanalytic readings, by Indians and Westerners a- 
like, suggest that the Bhagavata has appropriated the "cowherd woman 
story" as a collective fantasy, reflecting deeper wishes which are utterly at 
ndds with cultural norms. 1 This last idea is a particularly sensitive one: it 
raises vociferous objections from representatives of disciplic lines (sampra- 
ddyas) who advocate deep esoteric interpretations of this material and con- 
sider its reduction to human terms to be extremely sacrilegious. 2 My pur- 
I ii >se here is neither to catalogue nor evaluate such judgments, which would 
I m ■ quite tenuous to say the least. This article, rather, closely examines the 
Bhagavata' s narrative of the gopis' dance with Krsna to see how their love — 
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their bhakti — develops and to see how its development is depicted and 
understood. Nevertheless, whenever a particular narrative, practice, or 
world view appears upon the stage of "world religions," it behooves us to 
examine it with a critical eye, and this is what this article seeks to do as well; 
not, I hope, in any disingenuous spirit, but in a spirit of open inquiry and 
dialogue. Hence, I will be examining the traditional reading of the rdsapan- 
cadhyayi that discusses the development of bhakti in terms of the transfor- 
mation of lust into love, and will also consider perspectives on this gleaned 
from depth psychology and comparative literature. 

The first thing I would like to suggest here is that these chapters present 
high degrees of archetypal material, that is material correspondent to 
depth levels of the psyche, and this shines through the particulars of the 
form. No individual character, for example, is described or discussed at any 
great length — except for Krsna, of course (in terms of his other-worldly, di- 
vine status). And it is perhaps just this mythic sense, which is non-particular 
and eclectic, that has encouraged so many variant projections and interpre- 
tations of the rasa-lild. The dance, itself, imaged as Krsna dancing in a circle 
with the cowherd women, singing love songs and surrounded by an audi- 
ence of celestials, may derive from a specific form noted in the Natyasastra, 
in which female dancers move with their hands interlocked in the compa- 
ny of men who have their arms placed around the necks of the women, or 
it may reflect an actual South Indian performance tradition (as Friedhelm 
Hardy suggests). 3 In either case, one sees the operation of elemental im- 
ages, such as the circle and concentric circles, which function on symbolic 
levels. Whatever else we may have in this configuration, we have a true 
mandala, a /'magic circle" that ropes off boundaries between its interior 
mystery and the outer world. 

This circle, however, does not exist in isolation, but is surrounded by the 
ornamentation of aesthetic convention. For the word rasa is an expansion 
(xrrddhi) of rasa ("aesthetic mood"), and suggests that this "ultimate image" 
in the Bhagavata is an evolute of the aesthetic principle of rasa as codified 
in the Natyasastra. 4 In the dance itself, both Krsna and the gopis are fully 
ornamented and are accompanied by music from both the cowherd wo- 
men's ankle bracelets and from drumming by the heaven dwelling devas. 
The entire scene, moreover, is elaborately stylized: flowers fall from the sky, 
the moon flashes through the clouds, and the fragrance of jasmine wafts 
through the forest. From the very beginning, then, the bhakti of the gopis is 
presented through classical aesthetic conventions and is thus elevated 
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above the quotidian. 

To return to the issue of sexual transgression (which bothered Ram Mo- 
han Roy as well as so many others) for a moment: the text is only too aware 
of its controversy and combines the narrative of Krsna and the cowherd 
women with instructive commentary on it (siddhanta) from Suka (the nar- 
rator of the tale) to Pariksit (the principle hearer of the narrative) . For this 
is, after all, the ultimate paradox in the text. Passion, in the Bhagavata, is 
generally decried as a sickness and a downfall. Here, it seemingly becomes 
glorified, after having passed through the fires of separation and loss. It is 
not the so-called moral issue that concerns the text, however, as much as 
the centrality of the burning passion itself, which is ultimately transformed 
into the purified emotional energy of bhakti. 

The Bhagavata, as mentioned, has repeatedly spoken of passion in a pejo- 
rative sense, even equating it with death. But passionate love leading to 
death has often been exalted in world literary traditions. Indeed, in the 
Western tragic sensibility this is a logical outcome. De Rougemont, in Love 
in the Western World, speaks of the narrative plot doing all that it can do to 
prevent passion from attaining its completion — and thus delaying closure, 
or else projecting a numinous garment around an unattainable union 
which can only be realized beyond the purview of any worldliness. For in 
this way, love is exalted beyond life and indicates a transformation out of 
earthly boundaries. The alliance of pard-bhakti or "supreme love" with aes- 
thetics is, then, a natural one. For the Sanskrit aesthetic tradition bases it- 
self upon the refining and transforming of emotion from the laukika 
(worldly) to the alaukika (other-worldly) realm through the cultivated con- 
icmplation of the sahrdaya or "sensitive-hearted" connoisseur of beauty. A 
similar sense of other-worldliness can be observed in the devotional tradi- 
tion's insistence that prema-bhakti is the panca-purusdrtha or "fifth aim of 
man," placing it outside the purview of the general activities of humanity, 
anna, artha, kdma, and even moksa. 

In the Bhagavatds narrative, however, passion is spoken of as manifesting 
in different degrees. In its mundane form, it may be an "all consuming 
enemy." 5 At the opening of the rdsapancadhydyl, it plays the major part in 
the "purifying ordeal" of the cowherd women, and in its transformed sense 
of frrema, or divine love, it is something altogether different from that of 
our human experience. Personified as kdma (the god of desire), passion 
i ei ( lines the fulcrum of transformation, and it is this transformed passion 
which is said to be the characteristic of bhakti. 
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Kama is both an energy and a god. He appears throughout these chap 
ters as both "desire" or "lust" and as Kamadeva or "Cupid" and is one of the 
main characters in this drama — although he is only overdy mentioned at 
crucial points in the narrative. In later commentaries on the rdsa-lild, he is 
said to be "undefeated," having triumphed over gods as well as humans. 
For desire is acknowledged as the driving force in the universe, and often — 
as in Buddhist traditions — as the enemy of humaneness, morality, and 
knowledge. 

Let us look at the other main players in this drama. The gopis or cowherd 
women are considered by bhakti practitioners to exhibit the highest evolu- 
tion of devotional sentiment, and their actions come to be seen as exem- 
plary. While they appear in the form of village women who are married and 
have children, they are said to pass all of their time in contemplation upon 
Krsna, never forgetting him for even a moment. Their devotional senti- 
ment is said to be their glory and, while appearing to be akin to desire, it 
will ultimately be seen as something else. Finally there is Krsna, the 
absolute divinity personified as a cowherd boy, who will replace or displace 
Kama and become the lover that Valmiki's Rama has refused to be and that 
Siva has annihilated. 6 

The energy that binds these characters can almost be thought of as 
existing on a spectrum running from desire to transfigured love. As in a 
spectrum it is hard to say where one shade begins and another ends, 
and yet the Bhagavata will insist that there is a difference between levels 
of desire, and that this difference is what distinguishes the gopis, not 
only from other lovers but from other devotees as well. Moreover, as 
desire moves through the liminal zones of separation and loss, the god 
of desire, who had previously been labeled as "the great enemy," is 
reborn as the god of love — a different rebirth from the one he under- 
goes after being burned to ashes by Siva's glance. Thus, the commenta- 
tor Srldhara speaks of these chapters in terms of "kandarepa ha," the 
arrogance of kamadeva killed in rasa-mandala. 

I have been obliquely referring to the longstanding traditional reading of 
these chapters (see Shridhara, Hawley and Shrivatsa Goswami, 1981) that 
envisions the Bhagavata 's story as a sort of "showdown" between kama and 
prema, or "lust" and "love." They meet on the battlefield of desire just as 
Krsna and Arjuna meet the sons of Dhrtarastra on a battlefield of death. 
For the two cannot be separated. Death may be said to be standing in the 
background while kama, which in its frenzy does not see death, as Suka 
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repeatedly notes in the Bhdgavata, takes the foreground. In these chapters, 
however, the female (virahira) is separated and suffering while the male, 
Krsna, is the alluring one, a somewhat unusual position in that the male 
God is alluring the female instead of the delusive female potency alluring 
(he male — as we see in many epic and puranic narratives. The more com- 
mon epic motif is that of an asexual man succumbing to an alluring wo- 
man, as when Indra's apsards seek to break the meditation of ascetic yogis. 
Even this position, however, becomes somewhat reversed by the end of a 
story which is characterized by reversals. 

The Structure and the Scene 

Remember, this narrative is told to King Pariksit, who is cursed to die, along 
with an audience of rsis and sages. The text has reminded its readers that 
the narrator, Suka, has absolutely no experience with hamaP On the other 
hand, Pariksit, as the principal hearer and a king, is the exemplary man of 
the world. He must demonstrate, therefore, that he is adhikdri — qualified to 
hear the krsnacarita — the most intimate and sacred stories about Krsna, and 
this again implies that the love of the gopis is thought of in other-worldly 
terms. 

When the king first questions the sage, therefore, Suka does not reply. 
Pariksit then cites his lineage as proof of his capacity to hear. This appar- 
ently is still not enough for Suka, so Pariksit reminds those present that he 
literally shared the same womb as Krsna when the latter saved him from 
Asvatthama's burning weapon. Pariksit praises the narrator, and states that 
he is a faithful devotee, but the qualification that finally provokes Suka to 
speak is the king's ardent to desire to hear hari-katha. 

Though I have given up even drinking water in this 
fast, this unbearable hunger does not torment me as 
I drink the nectar of Hari's stories flowing from the 
moon-lotus of your mouth. 
— (BHP X.I.13) 

Suka responds by praising the "proper direction" of Pariksit's mind and 
I K'gins by declaring that such inquiry into Vasudeva-katha purifies all; the 
reciter, the hearer, and the audience. 8 It may be kept in mind, then, that 
the text frames its image of bhakti around the substance of hari-katha, the 
narrative itself as the most potent means of purification, with a fervent 
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desire to hear it as the necessary prerequisite. 9 Thus, we are already in the 
realm of practice, of sadhana. This is not just a "love story," this is a struc- 
tured story within a story that is meant to have a specific effect. 

The First Meeting 

The first chapter of the rasapancadhvayi begins with a reminder, bhagavan- 
api, "even though he is Bhagavan," pointing to the incongruity of the Su- 
preme Being reveling and dancing with women in a circle. The opening 
verse reads as follows. 

bhagavan api ta ratrih saradotphulla-malikdh 
viksya ranturh manas-cakre yoga-mayam updsritah 

Even though he is Bhagavan, seeing those autumn 
nights blossoming with jasmine, he turned his mind 
toward love-play and resorted to his magical 
potency of yoga-mdyd. 
— (BHP X.29.1) 10 

The fact that ta ratrih ("those nights") is in the plural when the text only 
speaks of one specific night has inspired numerous commentaries: some 
discussing the rasa dance in terms of something that took place frequendy, 
and others speaking of many nights passing during that one night. The 
qualifying "tah" is often said to indicate "those" nights that resulted from 
the promise of the vastraharana episode of the Purana, in which Krsna 
steals the clothes of the cowherd women (who had prayed to the goddess 
Katyayani that Krsna would become their husband) and demands that they 
come out from the river and approach him if they wish their garments 
returned. By seeing the gopis without clothes, commentators remind us, he 
automatically becomes their husband and the gopis' prayers are answered. 11 
A large number of the commentaries on these verses seek to justify the 
apparent moral transgression of Krsna' s encounter with married women. 
Whatever the moral case may be, from the very first verse one is warned 
that conventional time and space may not apply here as the plural, ratrih, 
casts doubt on a mimetic or historical night. This will be corroborated by 
the rest of the verse. For the play of the night has a dreamlike quality, a 
divine dream perhaps, but one in which meeting takes place, not only out- 
side of conventional moral bounds as is often discussed, but also and more 
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importantly, outside of many other contexts of waking reality. 

One may also notice the ingredients for "rasa" as an "aesthetic mood" 
that are included in this first verse: saradotpallamallikdh, the autumn night(s) 
;ind blooming fragrant flowers, are stimuli (vibhdvas) leading to rasa accord- 
ing to Bharata's dictum on the subject. 12 So, even though he is Bhagavan, 
one may read here, he is apparently affected by the ingredients that inspire 
rasa. The following verse, however, will reverse this and show him as the 
one who effects the ingredients themselves. The blooming, fragrant flow- 
ers, inciters of the aesthetic mood, can also be construed with tah in the ac- 
cusative plural, as some commentators have done, and thus as gopi-s who 
bloom like flowers under the play of the moon in this and following verses. 

In the earlier Bhagavata narrative, Krsna is bom on a moonless night in 
prison and under the threat of execution. Here, the moon infuses the east- 
em sky with its soothing rays, "like a lover caressing the face of his beloved 
with cooling saffron after a long absence." 13 The moon has now emerged 
and shines beyond the prison house of the conventional day world. And the 
sight of the moon inspires Krsna to enchant the minds of the "fair-eyed" 
gopis. 

The rasa-lila, then, is presented as being at once in and out of nature, sug- 
gesting the transformative power of the aesthetic principle allied to the 
devotional one. And this will set a precedent of sorts for the practice of 
bhakti itself: for the traditional nine processes of bhakti sddhana as set forth 
in the seventh skandha of the Bhagavata — sravanam kirtanam visnoh-smaran- 
am pada-sevanam arcanam vandanam dasyam sakhyam atma-nivedanam ("hear- 
ing, chanting, remembering Visnu, serving his feet, worshiping, bowing, 
serving, befriending, and self-surrender) involve a good deal of stylized 
activity as well as devotion, as they engage the senses and the natural func- 
tions for a supernatural purpose. 14 Likewise, one of the principal modes of 
discourse in the Bhagavata is aesthetic and its central modality is play. Thus, 
Bhagavan makes up his mind (manas-cakre) to play, rantum (again from ram 
— to frolic, play, or sexually romp), which is similar to api in its arresting 
nature. The "turning of the mind," manas cakre, invokes the heart as well. 
( Commentators have discussed the particular grammatical ending here (dt- 
manepada) in terms of the results of all rasa-s being held in Krsna since the 
dtmanepada is used when the subject of a verb intends to appropriate the 
fruit of action. 

The pivotal construct here, however, is the compound yoga-mdyd, con- 
ceived of by Vaisnava commentators as being the internal potency of the 
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divine, as opposed to the maya of the illusory world. The word "yoga-mdya" 
appears previously in the Gita in the context of divine opulence, as a syn- 
onym for the covering potency of delusion which veils the vision of the 
unworthy. In the Bhagavata the word yoga takes on meanings according to 
context, but usually refers to the divine powers of Bhagavan as opposed to 
his more visible powers of creation. 15 In these verses they suggest a magical 
context of reversibility. The conventional world of the day, the world of 
maya, is about to be turned upside down. Therefore, the most unusual of 
divine opulences will be displayed, and to do so, yoga-mdya as a potency is 
resorted to. This term legitimizes the sense of dramatic narrative action 
being more than part of the illusory play of the impermanent world. 16 The 
rather oxymoronic juxtaposition of these words helps explain the interpre- 
tive energy that has grown up around them: for yoga and maya are usually 
thought of as being in different camps. The yogi, after all, is trying to get 
out of maya. Yoga-mdya, thus, becomes a theological term for the energy 
under which the lilds of Krsna are conducted, as opposed to the maya or il- 
lusion of the external world. For yoga-mdya is a potency, just as dtta or mind 
is a potency, only of a different nature. Instead of the effacing of mental 
fluctuations found in the Yoga-sutras {citta vrtti nirodhah), the Bhagavata 
upholds the radical otherness of the divine potency. Later Gaudiya texts, 
such as the Sanatana Gosvami's Brhad Bhdgavatdmrta will emphasize the 
delusive power of yoga-mdya as its ability to conceal the supramundane reali- 
ty of the Krsna-Mi. Thus, the apparent dalliance of Krsna with cowherd 
women in the forest is anything but what it may seem to be to the untrained 
eye. 17 We are dealing with an explicit usage here as the Bhagavata empha- 
sizes that its upcoming narrative is conducted under a particular power, a 
power related to magic, to the dream, and to "divine illusion" as well, and 
this lends itself to poetic device. 18 

Why the poetic-aesthetic conventions themselves? The text is certainly 
dialoging with the terminology and categories of the Ndtyasdstra. For the 
Bhagavata presents itself as the heir to both the epic and aesthetic tradi- 
tions and needs to situate itself in relationship to both of them. 19 On anoth- 
er level, however, these verses emphasize a ludic dimension: the ultimate 
story is a game as much as it is a ritual celebration. Krsna and the cowherd 
women will dance upon the burning ground of experience, upon birth 
and death, and thus dissolve clinging to reward and similar motivations. 

Krsna, as S. Bhattacarya has diagrammed, becomes the dlambana, "that 
upon which a rasa, or sentiment, hangs." The uddipana, or exciting condi- 
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tions, are the moon, the fragrance, and the flowers. The anubhavas, or 
expressive conditions, will he the gestures of the gopis, and the sahmribhavs,, 
or accompanying feelings, their sorrows. 20 Krsna, as the alambana, is the 
source of rasa itself because He is central. Just as Krsna rewrites the moral 
code, the Bhdgavata Purana rewrites the rules of Sanskrit aesthetics. 

The next verse, as mentioned, begins the many plays on the moon in the 
chapter. The rising moon is compared to the long awaited sight of a 
beloved one, setting up the theme of separation and return and insinuat- 
ing that, on its deepest levels, darsana or "meeting" manifests through 
absence — perhaps foreshadowing the contention that vipralambha-srngara 
or "love in separation" is the most powerful form of prema-bhaktiP 

As the women of Vraja are attracted by Krsna's song, various modes of 
meeting and separation occur. Many schematic diagrams have been of- 
fered by commentators which categorize and even rank the various cow- 
herd women in terms of their level of bhakti, usually conceived of in terms 
of degrees of self abandon. What seems crucial, however, is the fact that 
minds of the women of Vraja are said to be "seized" by the song which 
arouses their kdma. For Krsna's song, usually thought of by commentators 
as the song of his flute, is positively Dionysian in its effect. 22 All worldly 
activities are immediately suspended, as the cowherd women, impelled by 
the song of Krsna, leave despite the objection of husbands and relatives. 

Some who were serving food left without serving; some nursing their 
babies set them aside and ran; others who were waiting upon their hus- 
bands suddenly stopped and left; while others who were taking their 
meals set aside (heir food and departed. Some were putting on make- 
up, others were cleansing themselves, others were applying collyrium to 
their eyes, and others were hurriedly putting on clothes and ornaments 
in a confused manner — all hastened to Sri Krsna. 
— (BHP X.29. 6,7) 

Interestingly enough, the text uses the adjective mohitah here to describe 
(heir condition: govindapahrtdtmdno na nyavartanla mohitah (X.29.8), "En- 
chanted, their very selves stolen away by Govinda, they did not turn back." 
From the very beginning, then, these chapters exploit the idea of reversal, 
for moha is usually a pejorative term. Kama is present and moha is present, 
die same kama-mohita that stupefied the asuras by the milky ocean. For in 
(he Purana's version of the churning of the milky ocean legend, Visnu 
assumes the form of Mohini, literally "the bewildering woman," to confuse 
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the enemies of the gods. MohinI, who is ornamentation personified, suc- 
ceeds in instandy awakening desire (kdma) in the minds of the demonic 
{asura) Daitya generals and enchants their minds while admonishing 
them. 23 

How is it that the descendants of Kasyapa Muni are attached to a wan- 
ton woman like me? For the wise never place their trust in a lovely 
woman. 

— (BHPVIH.9.9) 24 

The Bhagavata has repeatedly associated woman and sexuality with illu- 
sion. Woman is the dangerous embodiment of the powers which bewilder 
(moha) the masculine, ascending spirit/intellect, and attachment to her 
leads to delusion and death. In the seventh skandha, in his discourse on the 
varndsrama dharma for example, Narada echoing Manu, states that woman 
is like fire and man is like a pot of ghee, and that in a secluded place one 
should even avoid one's own daughter. 

In the rdsapancddhydyi, however, these paradigms are reversed, and there 
will be exaltation instead of downfall. Beginning with "yoga-mdyd," there is 
an intimation that the day world of social roles and assigned duties will be 
left behind as the narrative moves into the world of enchantment, of beau- 
ty, and of rasa — not as an element of material seduction and bewilderment, 
but as the most concentrated experience of divine enjoyment (rasa-svdda) 
itself. 

At this point Suka explains that some of the cowherd women cannot 
manage to leave their homes or are prevented from leaving by their rela- 
tives. Locked into their inner apartments, merged in their sentiments on 
Krsna — krsnarh tad-bhdvand-yuktah — they cast off their mortal bodies and 
die. Suka explains their death as follows: 

Their inauspiciousness washed clean by the fire-like intense agony of 
unbearable separation from their dearest Lord and their auspiciousness 
exhausted by the joy of his embrace in their meditation upon him, they 
instandy dissolved all karmic bonds of mundane existence. They thus 
cast off their material bodes of the three qualities. 25 
— (BHP X.29.10-11) 

The agony of separation here causes the removal of both good and evil 
karmic reactions, such is its power. These gopis who "never make it to the 
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dance" are actually looked upon by some commentators as the best of all 
the cowherd women, since the power of their love elevates them beyond 
physical proximity. Again, the Bhagavata emphasizes that the power of this 
situation is due to the intensity of the gopis passionate attachment and to 
the fact that their passion is connected to Bhagavan; tarn eva paramdtmdnam 
jara-buddhyapi sangatah, "although the supreme soul, they thought of him as 
their paramour." 26 

Suka continually emphasizes the fundamental incongruity of Krsna, the 
supreme godhead incarnate, in the role of a human lover. And there are 
many ways that one could understand this. Is God the true lover behind the 
facade of everyone? Is the whole scenario a blown-up compensatory fantasy 
substituting for the inevitable loss and unfulfillment that is the lot of love in 
(he mundane world? "Happy love," De Rougemont ruefully remarks, "has 
no history." 27 But here, the deep anguish of loss is so intensified that it re- 
moves obstacles instead of creating them. In this image, which has struck 
the commentarial as well as religious imagination, even death is a welcome 
by-product of intense longing. For the gopis ' devotion is stronger than life, 
and their death is glorious: they have attained union with the absolute, 
even while thinking of him as their lover. 

Of course, their lover is said to be the absolute, but what if absolute love 
turns its object — no matter who — into the beloved? This is the sahajiyd's 
vision that sees Krsna incarnate in every man and the gopi Radha in every 
woman. Notice how, either way, all else pales before the power of desire 
here, the transfigured desire that moves toward the center of desire. 

Suka goes on to explain that any emotion directed toward the Supreme 
leads to eternal union with Him, and this is the Bhdgavata's vision of para- 
bhakti: any emotion directed toward Krsna is potentially liberating, but the 
i nost intense love for Krsna dissolves all need for self-preservation and leads 
Co a new level of experience. Now, previously, the Bhagavata has stated that 
intense attachment knocks the self off its center and leads toward regions 
i >( darkness. Is the attachment that the asuras felt for MohinI fundamentally 
different than that felt by the gopis for Krsna, or are they evolutes of one 
.11 K >ther? The rest of the rdsa-lild moves to construct an answer. 

The First Meeting — Love as a Battle 

Phe first meeting between Krsna and the cowherd women is said to still be 
within the arena of kdma. The conversation in which Krsna tells the gopis to 
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return home and in which the gopis respond is filled with innuendo and 
partakes of games between lovers. 28 Aside from the debated moral issue of 
the women leaving their homes and husbands to meet Krsna in the night, 
an essential question of presence and absence is addressed in these pas- 
sages. The issue concerned has to do with the locus of love, is it found in 
physical proximity or somewhere else? 

After a sermon on the contemptability of adulterous affairs, Krsna 
adds the following argument. 

Deep feeling (bhdva) for me comes from hearing, darsana, meditation, 
and glorification, not by physical proximity. So please return home. 29 

The darsana or "vision" of the deity is, here, opposed to physical proximity. 
This is an underpinning of the idea that the strongest experience of the 
absolute can occur through separation, and it turns the tables on norma- 
tive thinking about love and loss. The meeting is a fulfillment of desire for 
the cowherd women. They have practiced austerity and worshipped for this 
moment, and yet, the implication here is that the moment of fulfillment 
will not yield asraya — ultimate rest or sought for resolution. This is the final 
argument of Krsna's, and its finality supersedes his previous moral sermon. 

The cowherd women stammer and cry at the rejection. There is to be no 
meeting. But they are persistent and rebut each of Krsna's verses with their 
own teasing and innuendo. In these verses a correlation is made between 
absence and the practice of yoga as "yoking." The cowherd women threaten 
to 'Yoke their bodies to the fire born of separation" and by meditation go 
to "the abode of Krsna's feet." 30 This is basically what their counterparts 
who could not leave their rooms have done, and it insinuates that "death by 
bhakti" is preferable to life. For suicide by dhyana will lead to the intimate 
connection with the feet of Krsna that can be found in none of the conven- 
tional purusarthas ("aims of man") . 

The death and dying spoken of here is, of course, much more than a 
physical event. It is not that the cowherd women are willing their death, as 
it is their spontaneous reaction brought on by their deep bhdva or "feeling 
mood." In this heightened condition there is no possibility of compromise. 
The conventional world of daylight and language is, itself, the compromise. 
The cowherd women are portrayed as having given up everything that 
belongs to that world, and this seems to be the Bhagavata's measure of true 
devotion. The gopis have no other recourse. Their only expressed desire is 
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in become a dasi, a maidservant or slave of Bhagavan, again a position in 
which there is no compromise. The all-consuming, energy of bhava invites 
I >bl iteration. Indeed, the instinct for self preservation is criticized by bhakti 
Ideologues as still being present in the desire for liberation, which is why 
the maidservant position is thought to be superior to that of the accom- 
I ill si led yogi. 

Suka interjects epithets reminding us of Krsna's position during this en- 
l i ii inter . He is called purnsabhusana, 'jewel or ornament among men" and 
> fvaresvarah, "master of masters of yoga." Upon hearing the plea of the 
npfs, Krsna smiles and laughingly agrees to satisfy them although he, him- 
self is atmarama — self satisfied. Krsna again is compared to the moon, "sur- 

i ided by the gopi-stars" and brazenly sports with the cowherd women. 

Che passages here are still very much in kama's province as they speak of 
Ki sna's love-sporting with the cowherd women in detail and discuss his abil- 
Itj ki arouse kama in the women of Vraja. 31 In his commentary on these ver- 
KS, Yallabha goes as far as to correlate the descriptions here with specific 
I ossages in the Kama-sutra?" 2 - The frolic is short-lived, however. For as soon 
M Krsna observes pride in the cowherd women, he disappears, engender- 
ing the great separation. 

Idsdm tat-saubhaga-madam viksya manam ca kesavah 
pmsamaya prasdddya tatraivdntardhiyata 

Seeing the gopis proud and intoxicated by their 
fortune, the luxuriant haired Lord, in order to 
curb their pride and to give them grace, disappeared 
right there within their midst. 

— (BHP X.29.48) 

1 1 i s disappearance has an apparent twofold purpose. First, the curbing 
• •I the gopis' pride, a scenario that is found in other episodes of the Bhdga- 
tii I'urdna, as in the "trivikrama" episode, in which Visnu, in the form of a 
'■"tlimana boy, is offered three steps by King Bah and steps throughout the 
three worlds in two and finally places the third step on Bali's head, which 
the king offers in abject humility. The gift of grace through absence has 
lift i been part of the narrative pattern, as in the story of Narada's medita- 
on Visnu, where Visnu appears before Narada and then vanishes^ — 
i to be seen again in Narada's lifetime (ostensibly to increase the mea- 
« > I Narada's devotion). 33 Here, Suka connects the two, punctuated by 
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the alliterative connection of the two words, prasamdya (to cease, terminate, 
or extinguish as well as to cure or heal) and prasadaya (to bestow favor) , 
which reinforce positive connotations of the disappearance of Krsna from 
the gopis 'midst. It is this disappearance that has attracted most commentar- 
ial attention, and for a good reason. Out of all the words that could have 
been used, for "disappear" antar-dha alone carries corollary suggestions of 
"merging into" or more literally, to "place within." Dr. Acyut Lai Bhatt, 
while reading this verse with me in Vrndavana, pointed out this verb to me 
and asked, "Where could he (Krsna) have possibly disappeared to?" The 
text answers, tatraiva "right there." He did not go anywhere. Thus, the 
ensuing separation is not seen in a context of literal proximity, but rather 
as a necessary and pivotal part of the Hid, and Suka has indicated just how 
pivotal it is. The existent idea in the Ndtyasdstra; na vind vipralambhena samb- 
hogah pustim asnute — meeting without separation can never achieve full- 
ness — is turned up an octave. For the experience of loss becomes the trans- 
forming agent, the fire that purifies and intensifies love to its highest, most 
absolute degree of self surrender. 34 

The Great Separation 

The disappearance is sudden, and it overwhelms the cowherd women who 
begin to exhibit various symptoms and degrees of viraha, the first being the 
imitation of his activities (tds td vicestd jagrhus) while being fully absorbed 
(tad-dtmikdh) . Visvanatha Cakravarti in his commentary on these verses gives 
the analogy of a man who has just seen a lion in the forest. He is so over- 
whelmed that he cannot speak and can only imitate with gesture. Speech 
breaks down. Conventional means are inappropriate to this situation in 
which the cittdh, the "heart-mind" of the cowherd women, is dksipta, "over- 
whelmed," and literally, "cast down." While the bhakti tradition has often 
found means of expression through poetry and drama, there is a strong 
sense here of the inadequacy of speech to describe the overwhelming na- 
ture of the gopis' experience. This point will be repeated in the Ndrada 
Bhakti Sutras where the prema-svarupa or "form of divine love" is said to be 
anirvacaniyam or indescribable by words. 35 Remember, the separation here 
is sudden and vm expected a sort of "vanishing act" (antardhiyata) , and there 
can be no adequate response to it. 

The progressions then continues. From being "absorbed" in him, the 
gopis completely identify with him and declare, asdvaham, "It is I" who am 
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l\l This may be seen as the peak of madness or as a denial reaction 

10 Ihe undesirable. The actual verse reads as follows. 

Identifying with him, the dear ones imitated the movements, smiles, 
glances, words, etc. of their beloved, becoming his very embodiment. 
( ionfounded by the play of Krsna, they declared, "I am he." 
— (BHP X.30.3) 37 

I h<- progression here is from reflection to absorption of one another, all in 
absence. Still, this identification is not satisfying, perhaps making a state- 

11 kiiI about the generalized aesthetic quest of art seeking to capture life or 
..! .ispirants seeking states of absorption. In any case, the cowherd women 
must continue to seek. 

I he search now takes on the conventionalized hallucinatory rhetoric of 
Vtraha in which the natural landscape becomes personified. The gopis be- 
• ' H in- unmattaka, madwomen, and search through the forest asking various 
trees, llowers, and animals if they have seen Krsna. On one hand, such be- 
I un ii >i is symptomatic of madness, but it is also symptomatic of an animated 
Inner-world where subject and object begin to coalesce. The Bhagavata is 
iware of this, but is also aware of the illusory nature of both states as it men- 
i Kins i he paradox of the cowherd women seeking for that which is every- 
hcre. 38 Finally, agitated and perplexed from searching, the madwomen 
I mi act out the various lilas of Bhagavan. Once again this activity is de- 
■ i ibed by the words tad-atmiliah, fully absorbed in him, but commentators 
out that in these verses they imitate as opposed to identify and are 
thus on a lower level. 

I In gopis imitate the lilas through memory, and their expression of love 
• | (.n ation includes a summary of all the lilas (hardly translatable by the 
ml "game," or "pastime") creating a paradigm for the later practice of 
inuga-bhakti, in which the devotee consciously follows the comport- 
il and activities of a particular gopi. m Ultimately, they come upon 
i's footprints in the forest and see them mixed with those of another 

11. 1,1 This marks the end of the "hallucinatory mode" and the return 

lernal perception. 

Now, the external search begins, mixed with further fantasy ignited by 
ight of two sets of footprints instead of one. The jealousy expressed 
' .ii) be seen as being corollary to the experience of loss. The entire 
.ink: < >f jealousy presupposes an absence versus a presence. One is sepa- 
■ I from one's desire. The attainment of that desire by another reminds 
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one of this and highlights one's unfulfillment, leading to feeling, fantasy, 
or activity spurred on by the grating of unfulfilled desire. This situation has 
been built into many of the "love and loss" narratives in the Purana, and 
perhaps this is to be expected, as expected as the love triangle of the "fami- 
ly romance," as expected as the difference between what we want and what 
we have — leading Nietzsche to declare humans to be "the sick animal." 
Ultimately, however, para-bhakti will be said to be free from any tinge of 
mundane jealousy or envy, and this will be crucial. For the elevated attach- 
ment to Krsna is said, by the text, to proceed from the position of atma- 
rama or "self-satisfaction." 

At this point, Suka interjects with a verse that has caused some scholarly 
reactions. 

reme tayd cdtma-rata dtmdrdmo 'py akhanditah 
kamindm darsayan dainyarh strindm caiva durdtmatdm 

He, who takes pleasure in his Self, took pleasure with her although he 
is ever satisfied and whole. Thus showing the miserable state of lustful 
men and the baseness of women. 

— (BHP X.30.34) 

This verse mirrors the opening of the scene, bhagavan-api, for even though 
he is satisfied, he takes pleasure in another. But the pleasure of Bhagavan is 
declared to be different than that of ordinary men and women. Suka con- 
tends that the activity here is not coming from any sense of wanting, and 
thus, the Bhagavata insists that its own form of erotica is beyond personal 
desire, confirming the upcoming defeat of kdma. 41 On the other hand, it 
can be argued that we are witnessing a model of bhakti as a most outra- 
geous form of sublimation: "Abandon your own sexuality which is base and 
miserable and let God do it." This vision resonates with Charlotte Vaude- 
ville's observation that the earliest prototype of the bhakta is the epic wife, 
who is championed for sublimating her desire and her will in the service of 
her husband. 42 The gofns, as exemplars of bhakti, are also wives, but they 
have gone to the furthest extreme of abandonment and to the brink of 
madness. 

Even at the "brink of madness," however, one is aware of the ludic nature 
of the narrative. As dramatic and potentially tragic as it gets, it always 
exudes the nature of a game of sorts. The reader, particularly the Western 
reader, may therefore feel a lack of genuine feeling, or one may see feeling 
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as sublimated into form. The songs of the gopis, as we shall see, are highly 
Mylized, as is the entire narrative. Moreover, until the very end of the tale, 

■ i.i never seems to be truly affected by any of the cowherd women. He is 
llfilling their desire, or his desire perhaps. But one does not sense that 
much is really at stake, at least from Krsna's side. On the other hand, the 
I. ii i ihai this is a "Bid" as opposed to a "drama" is never lost upon commen- 
■ iii us and practitioners. It might be claimed, in fact, that the apparent 
I Imicss of such heavy material is also an aspect of the yogOrmaya potency, 
H i delude those who are not willing to enter the esoteric precincts of the 
i ii i ative. In any case, the cowherd women are said to be the ones who do 
l ntei into the full depth of the Hid, so let us follow their story. 

["he gopis continue to envision Krsna and his consort. In the vision, it is 
Ale consort who believes she has control and is "the best of all women." 
I In dialogue becomes suggestive here as she declares that she can no 
;er move and that he should "take here wherever his mind goes," which 
I in be read literally as "wherever you wish" or on even more suggestive lev- 
I I Krsna invites the woman, the embodiment of kama, to climb on his 
ihoulders, and just when she thinks he has yielded, he disappears. This 
i quence is often read as the final defeat of kama, for once Krsna is gone 
tin- desiring mood suddenly changes as the woman falls into "burning re- 
in. H sc." The favorite woman, (described as aradhita, a word that some will 
>• nl as a code name for the goddess Radha) alone in the forest with the 
object of her desire is unable to possess him. Desire has played out its hand, 
tiing die most intimate of cowherd women and placing her "on top" 
(riding on his shoulder). Within this playful energy of Hid, the deep frustra- 

i of human desire is explored. The urgings of desire bring one to a 

, 1 1 of satisfaction that quickly transforms into suffering. It is what hap- 

l " us, next, however, that opens new and different visions on this area. 

\i i his point, the cowherd women catch up to the lone consort, and their 
•i I changes from jealousy and fantasy projection to collective lamenta- 

i Kama generally demands privacy, but here separateness and rivalry 
1 1 landoned. This is the basis upon which one claim to bhakti being free 
from jealousy is made. And we do note, that throughout the Bhdgavata, and 

m . ially in these chapters, bhakti is usually a congregational as opposed 

i single, solitary process. 

I he gopis all follow the moon, but cannot penetrate the darkness of the 
i i and return to the river bank together meditating on and singing 
iIhhii tiieir beloved. 
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Their mind filled with him, speaking of him, acting out about him, 
absorbed in him, they sang about liis qualities, having forgotten their 
own homes. 43 

The exact sequence delineated here is, tat-manaskdfy — mind; tat-dldpah — 
speech; tat-vicestdh — action; and finally tat-atmikah — absorption. In deep 
viraha, in deep loss, there is a complete dying to the conventional self-ab- 
sorbed posture, expressed in this verse through progressions of focus on 
Krsna coupled with ndtmagdrdni sasmaruk — the forgetting of their own 
homes. And thus, purified love evolves through loss, with the forgetting of 
the home being metonymous for the release form self-motivated attach- 
ment. The lamentation thus takes on an exalted status as the singing 
cowherd women have given up their own search. Instead, they wait for 
Krsna's arrival, and in this waiting we see the energy of kama moving into 
prema. 

Songs of the Cowherd Women 

The "gopi-gitd," the songs of the gopis that follow, are the most celebrated 
and repeated passages of the rdsapancddhydyi zn& also the most aesthetically 
self conscious. The first and seventh syllables of these verses, all in eleven 
syllable to a quarter tristubh meter (save for the last) , begin with the same 
consonants as do the second syllables of each pada or line with four making 
up a verse. 44 Thus the cowherd women explain that "for your sake we main- 
tain our life." The gopis do not die of anguish, but survive by listening to 
hari-kalha. The subject matter of the songs spans the entire spectrum of 
feeling and is not uniquely centered around the gopis '"sensual experience" 
of Krsna as some contend. 45 

While previously the cowherd women have asked Krsna to place his 
hands on their burning breasts, they now demand that his lotus feet be 
placed on their breasts in order to sever kama from their hearts. 46 Kama is 
given the epithet hrcchaya, "the one who sleeps in the heart," and in the 
context of the verse — Krsna's feet as the destroyer of the sins of surren- 
dered souls — the cowherd women are asking for the death of kama, a death 
which can only be located in his appeasement, which is seen as the satisfac- 
tion of Bhagavan. Thus, the gopis' supreme love or "pard-bhakt? is measured 
by their abandoning of their own desires and desiring to please Krsna. As 
in their response to Krsna's song, this abandonment is not a matter of will- 
ful decision making; it results from being drawn or attracted by the beau- 
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■ us power of Bhagavan, the one power which is seen as being stronger 
ill. in desire, stronger than kama. 

• >nr may object to this vision of love, however, as being inherently abso- 
lutist. By "leaving their own homes" are the cowherd women not leaving an 
i it 1 1 (-deemed world as well? By loving the supreme and forsaking all other 
Mai I iments, are not the cowherd women creating a basic split between su- 
preme and mundane worlds? Texts on bhakti-sadhana, in this regard, 
ilmost always carry admonitions about associating with outsiders: stories 
iboul women, wealth or non-believers should not be listened to, nor 

I Id there be association with "free thinking" yogis, tantrikas, or other 

avory characters. 47 Could this highly-valued and highly-charged display 
i i levotion actually be another form of the priestly, patriarchal world-deny- 
lensibility? If we look at the rasa-lila construct in Freudian terms, for 
example, we have to concede that the "leading male" theory in Totem and 
I abac is all too present in the Bhdgavata Purdna, god is the ddi-purusa — the 
iginal and supreme person — and all others are his milkmaids. Moreover, 
1 1\ i (-moving sexuality from the world and into the purely non-material 
dimension, and by turning men into women (gopis as the highest form of 
human aspiration), the brahmanical ideology can maintain its position of 
ilhcr-worldliness, even as it absorbs more earth-based local traditions (as 
Hardy points out) . The gopis may revel with Krsna, but not in the daylight 
World. Frenzied self-abandonment may exist as a purified icon, but not in 
.ins other form. 

\ii( iiher interesting suggestion behind the explosion of rasika, emotional 
bhiikli is the notion discussed by Norvin Hein, that the exaltation of the 
• li\ ine-romantic" occurs during a time when a powerful deity can no lon- 
be venerated, as in periods of colonial oppression. Hein discusses the 
ilence of Visnu's worship as a Royal King or as Narasirhha (Visnu as 
lion) before Muslim domination over India and the rise of Krsna- 
ikti during the period of Muslim control. 48 

I iter bhakti practitioners will answer the charge of absolutism by point- 
mi that the supreme object of love is within everything and eveiyone. 
cd, Ragunathadasa Gosvami of Vrndavana, a direct disciple of the cele- 
■ I hhakta, Caitanya, is said to have offered one thousand daily prostra- 
to ihe deity and two thousand daily prostrations to the devotees. 49 
I lius. human beings may be seen as embodiments of the all-pervading 
ity. This sensibility reaches its apogee in the sahajiyd contention, inher- 
it I from Uintra, that one should act as if Radha and Krsna are present in 
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all women and men, hence obliterating the distinction between sacred and 
profane. 

Interestingly enough, the text of the Bhdgavata itself will present a curious 
epilogue to these chapters. In chapter thirty-five, with just one chapter sep- 
arating it from the end of the dance, we will again find the gopis singing in 
separation. Only this time in broad daylight with no yoga-may a. Krsna will 
have returned to "work," tending the cows, and the cowherd women will 
have returned to a state of separateness and duality. What was the dance of 
the night world, then, with its sudden disappearance and the visionary re- 
union? What was the energy of yoga-maya> Clearly it was not of the day 
world, the world of convention where the basic condition is one of time 
and space bound in completeness. It was of another world, a concealed 
world, an exclusive world, a world of pure love perhaps, but also a world 
that is hopelessly apart from the "day-world" of human reality. 

The End of Kama 

The cowherd women now ask for their life to be revived, remarking that 
hari-katha is the "life for those afflicted with tapas," the burning fire of both 
desire and loss. The gopis continually shift their focus between physical and 
metaphysical. They return to memories of Krsna's smile and loving glances 
while calling him a kuhaka, a "deceiver," which is the very same word used 
in the first verse of the Purana, where the absolute is described as being ni- 
rasta kuhakam — completely free from deceit. 50 Here is another sign of in- 
version: kama becomes something other than kama as does deceit and trick- 
ery, a sort of negative capability in which fire puts out fire. In this extreme 
condition the gopis abandon all shame and again implore Krsna to love 
them. 

O Hero, please spread the nectar of your lips among us. That nectar by 
which men forget other passions increases our passion and destroys our 
sorrow as it is well kissed by your vibrating flute. 51 

The next verse offers the conventional image of "one moment seeming like 
a millennium" as the cowherd women declare that the creator of the eyes 
has erred in his work, since blinking eyelids hinder their contemplation of 
Krsna's face. The eye is paired with ultimate object of vision and it is this 
ultimate nature of Bhagavan which transforms the mundane into the sub- 
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lime, an extreme sublime beyond any limits of reason of "good sense." 52 
I In- rest of the chapter continues to pair images of "above" (Krsna as acutya 

■ 'i infallible), and "below," (Krsna as a kitava or cheater), of "rising desire" 
i Im-rhayo dayam) with "the destroyer of the disease of the heart" (hrd-rujdm 
MM iii.sildanam), punctuating the ineffability of Krsna's Izld conducted un- 

• It i yogCHnaya, and highlighting the Bhdgavata's contention that the "love 
liTairs" between Krsna and the gopis are, in some way, a reversal of the way 
1 1 1 1 ngs appear to be. This reversal, I would argue, occurs on a much deeper 
level than the inversion of moral conventions. For the "reversal" of desire 
I i rmpletely transforms one's perception and experience of the world. 53 

I he last verse of the songs mirrors the plea in chapter thirty. Here, 
h< wever, after asking for relief, the gopis show more concern for the state 

• >l Krsna's feet than for the burning of their breasts. This indicates the de- 

■ isive transformation of self-centered desire, and this is where the Bhdga- 
ttta distinguishes between wanting (or lusting) and loving. One may argue 

re iliat there is still a deep double-bind. How can wanting transform into 

I purified caring when wanting to care is still wanting? But this is where 
I .n ation and loss come into play. The Bhagavata will insist that it is 

I I ii ough the fire of loss and the pain of being abandoned that the clinging 
[O is transformed. Wanting is not abandoned, it is overwhelmed. Now, 

mi I only now, is true meeting possible. 

The Return 

When Krsna reappears, he is described as manmatlia-manmathah, literally, 
the hewilderer or agitator of the mind of he who bewilders the mind," or 
i In ( lipid of cupids" — manmathah is the epithet for Kama. 54 This is the 
in il time such an epithet is used in these chapters and suggests that Krsna 
I us become the new cupid. 

idee that, once again, Krsna does not appear from outside but becomes 
manifest (avirabhut) or reappears from among them (tdsdm). The correla- 
i I letween extreme separation and death continues as their vision of Krs- 
PA U likened to prdna, the life force, returning to the body. 55 Even in this 
ling sequence, tapas is mentioned twice, as the burning fever of separa- 
m In igers on before disappearing. 56 

n i s subsequent discourse on love discusses various categories of love 
reciprocity, as Krsna declares that he does not respond to living beings 
In away in order to intensify their love. 
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Even when living beings worship me, Oh friends I do not respond in 
order to advance their following, just as a poor man who has gained 
wealth and lost it is so filled with anxious thought that he cannot know 
anything else. 57 

This verse becomes puzzling upon close examination. The obvious associa- 
tion would be from the Gita (IV. 11), "As they seek refuge in me, I respond 
to them." 58 In characteristic fashion, the tenth book, inverts this equation. 
Here, Bhagavan does not reciprocate according to human desire. Rather, 
he induces anguish "in order to turn their behavior or following." He has 
orchestrated the separation for this purpose and explains that while hid- 
den, he was actually reciprocating. 

At this final point, however, while extolling the gopis' love, Bhagavan, 
himself, is at a loss. 

Even in a lifetime of the gods, I could not repay my debt to you who 
are faultless. Loving me, you have severed the difficult chains of your 
homes. May your reward be your own goodness. 59 

Here, for the first time, the para-bhakti of the cowherd women overcomes 
Krsna. Their love is so strong that he cannot fully reciprocate. The concept 
of a reward is no longer applicable. Thus, Krsna, himself, is defeated by the 
power of devotion, and one is left with this — the transforming power of 
devotion — as its own glory. This may also be the first time where there is a 
genuine mutuality between Krsna and the cowherd women, and perhaps 
this can only occur once Kama has been transformed. 

The dynamic of this transforming power focuses on the cowherd women 
leaving their homes and all that "home" signifies. By making the gopis not 
only women but wives and mothers, the Bhdgavata radically moves beyond 
the gripping power of convention and respectability. For the gopis have 
committed adultery and Krsna is a seducer and a deceiver. But their rela- 
tionship is not merely a surrender to passion; it is a decisive movement away 
from nature and her conventions, from the solace of die known. The wo- 
man who was previously described as the "gateway to hell" is here an exalt- 
ed paramour. Her love, instead of dragging one down into the "dark well" 
of household existence, lifts one to the highest levels of aesthetic and devo- 
tional contemplation. 

Leaving home and/or exile from home has often been seen in the text as 
a socially disruptive factor, but one that can lead to a higher vision through 
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renunciation. In this case, the "exile" is actively encouraged. One should 
[CI away from "the difficult chains" of one's home, or at least males should. 
B inverting the script, and having women leave their home instead of 
men, (he Bhagavata glorifies the most extreme spurning of social conven- 

ii md may even be tacidy admitting the diseased, upside down nature of 

1 1 K isc conventions. The fact that cowherd women are seduced and goaded 
"M I >\ (iod himself legitimizes all of this and — at the least — applies a strong 

Hcrbalance to a confining social order. On the other hand, one could 

It I this passage as saying that when the female principle frees itself from 
ntrapment by following the divine call or higher imaginative capacity, no 
matter what the cost, then and only then is freedom found. 

1 he king, then, must become a gopi. For all kingdoms are extended 

I ics, and in this sense extended forms of attachment and binding self- 

i< I' 1 1 1 ideation. Rather than literalizing this as theologians have done by say- 
ni); that the soul is female and God is male, I would offer the reading that 
1 1 ii soul must turn to its feeling function in order to overcome its "kingly 
dilemma.'' In later Vaisnava narratives, for example, it will be said that 
when Siva wants to join in the rasa-dance he is told that he must become a 
1 1 i order to participate, and indeed "following in the footsteps of the 
will become the major form of sadhana or spiritual practice in a num- 
• I Vaisnava communities. Whatever this may entail, I would argue that 
H mi hides valuing the potential of feeling and of the feminine in general, 
md seeing it as necessary to create the rasa-mandala, the circle dance that 
n.mscends time. 

The Rasa Dance 

ill' image of the dance itself is one of fulfillment. The text introduces the 
■ I mi <• through Suka's declaration that the cowherd women abandoned 
•in it burning distress born of loss, their hopes now fulfilled through his 
in i ilis. Then and there (tatra) the dance begins, referred to as rasa-kridam, 
I Lis of Govinda with the "faithful" and "loving" women. All worldly 
fitments to play have been done away with, which leads to mutuality. 
I he fiance celebration commences witir a circle of decorated gopis as 
la the master of yoga, appears between each one of them. Notice here 
luil the subject is the dance, not Krsna. The women here, unlike in their 
1 1 ion of viraha, are made up (manditah). Remember, we are dealing 
hi archetypal circle image here, an aesthetic image of fulfillment and 
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ornamentation, with Krsna appealing as "an emerald amidst golden orna- 
ments." 60 

To complete the aesthetic image an audience is also necessary, and 
the celestials comply, offering musical accompaniment and showering 
down flowers to fulfill this role. 

At that time, the sky was filled with hundreds of aerial cars of the celes- 
tials and their consorts who were overwhelmed with eager longing. 
— (BHP X.33.3) 

Then comes pure aesthetic descriptions where sight and sound merge. 

By the steps of their feet, the gestures of their hands, their smiling, and 
playful movements of their eyebrows, with their bending waists, moving 
breasts and clothes, and earrings rolling on their cheeks, the consorts of 
Krsna, who had perspiring faces and loosened braids of hair and girdles, 
sang of him, shining like lightning in a circle of clouds. 
— (BHP X.33.7) 

Here, the lightning cannot live without the cloud, as the gopis, whether in 
union or separation, cannot live without Krsna, for they are his sakti. One 
can imagine another form of reversal here, a reversal of the Sahkhya image 
in which the male purusa is bewildered by the dance of the female prakrti 
and thus becomes entangled. Here, the female sakti is enthralled by the 
dance of the male saktiman and fully participates in it, a reversal of the 
"Mohini equation" discussed previously. Therefore, the image of a dance, 
along with all of its enjoyments, becomes extraordinarily effective as the 
"pure-aesthetic" is exalted. Indeed, the singing of the cowherd women is 
said to pervade the universe. 61 

The sakti-saktiman relationship is described in terms of an image and its 
reflection, they are both one and many, exalted and "debased." 62 After 
dancing, a fatigued Krsna enters the water, "Like the lord of elephants 
along with his female consorts having broken through the dam." 63 The 
word setuh can mean a dam, as in a paddy field where elephants might frol- 
ic, or a formal limitation or injunction. The suggestion of course is that all 
limits have now been broken. 

The lila ends and the siddhdnta or instruction begins with the following 
verse. 
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In ihis way, he whose desires are truth, to whom the group of young 
women were deeply attached, and whose passion is self-contained, still 
enjoyed those moonlit nights which are the basis of rasa for the narra- 
tives and poetry of autumn. 54 

suka invokes the aisvarya aspect of Bhagavan (here it speaks of him as 
tatyakdma, which Sridhara glosses as icchdsakti, one who has total free will), 
pointing out the incongruity between his position and the gopis taking Krs- 
ii.i as htinta, their lover, and not as a god. For just as love can transform one 
i nit of the kingly role, it can transform a monarch-divinity into a lover-divin- 
ity. 

The instruction and metaphysical explanations of Bhagavan 's seeming 
transgressions continue. There is no point in going into them further, ex- 
( epl to note how fully the text is aware of its own transgressive content. 65 
Bui this is also a key. The rasa-lila itself is magical; it belongs to the realm of 
\<>ga-maya, and para-bhakti is divine love which reverses all human concep- 
tions about what love might ever be. Therefore, Suka ends his siddhanta by 
Hating lyrahma-ratra upavrtte, which can indicate either a particular hour of 
the night — die dawn when the gopis would have to return to their homes, 

i ii else an entire night of Brahma, eons of time. This has been the magical 
meeting, the meeting that both took place (for Krsna and the cowherd 
women under the energy of yoga-mdya) and did not take place (for the hus- 
buids of the cowherd women who are described as being "bewildered by 
Ins mava," thinking that their wives spent the whole night by their sides). 
I herefore, although there was a meeting, a separation, and a final meet- 

ii in. die end result is still ambiguous. But the purported end-result of this 

Hive is made clear in the final phala-sruti verse, which declares that one 
1 1" hears this narrative with faith obtains bhakti and quickly throws off 
lima, the "disease of the heart" 66 

ENDNOTES 

1 Si c Kakar and Ross, Tales of Love, Sex, and Danger (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1986). 

lore Dr. Acyut Lai Bhatt would consent to read these chapters with me, he felt 
1 1 nbent upon himself to warn me that a "misreading" of these chapters would 
i mil one in hell. 

Ihuiatana Gosvami cites the Ndpyasastra: 
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nafair grhita-kanlhinam anyanyatlakara-sriyam/ 
nartahindm bhaved raso mandalibhuya nartalam// 

Hardy believes it derives from a South Indian performance tradition. 

^ See Hawley, op. tit., (1981), p. 162, "it was supposed that the name of the dance 
itself, ras, is but a permutation of this more encompassing term. Grammatically this 
is possible. One word can be derived from another by a process called 'increase' 
(xnrddhi) , and ras (with a long a) is grammatically the 'increase of ras, its concentrat- 
ed form.'" 

^ I am referring to the Bhagavadgitd, 11.37, here: 

kdma esa krodha esa rajogiina-samudbhavah/ 
mahd-sano mahd pdpmd viddhy mam iha vairinam// 



^ To be fair here, it should be noted that later devotees of the god Rama, known as 
Ramanandis, develop a similar lover-beloved conception of bhakti. See Philip Lut- 
gendorf s 'The Secret Life of Ramacandra in Ayodhya" in Paula Richman's 
Rdmdyanas: The Diversity of a Narrative Tradition in South Asia (Berkeley: University 
California Press, 1991). 

7 BHP 1.4.5 

^ sri suka uvdca/samyag-vyavasita buddhis-tava rdjarsi-sattama/ 
vdsudeva-kathdydm teyaj-jdtd naistiki ratih/ / 
vdsudevakatha-prasnah pumsdms trin punati hi/ 
vaklaram prcchakam srolrms lat-pdda-salilam yatha 
— (BHP X.l. 16,17) 

9 This issue is explicidy addressed in the "dtmdramd" verse: 

dlmdrdmds ca munayo nirgranlhd apy urukrame 
kurvanty ahaitukim bhaktim iltham-bhuta-guno harih 
—(BHP 1.7.10) 

10 Some commentators see "apt" as showing the greatness of the gopis. For 
though" Krsna is atrrmrdmd or settled in his own pleasure, he is exhilarated by ! 
love of the gopis. See BHP X.29.42: 

iti viklavitam lasdm srutvd yogesvarah// 
prahasya sa-dayam/gopir dtrndramopyariramat// 



1 1 See Hardy's ( Viraha Bhakti: The Early History of Krsna Devotion in South h 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1983) solution here, which turns around a mime 
of the seasons. 
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'~ vibhdvanubhdva-vyabhcdri samyogdd rasanifpattih (WSVL31) 
1 1 1U [P X.29.2 

' ' [Tie nine processes of devotion are often conceived of in terms of engaging the 
three levels of body, mind, and soul in bhakti (BHP VII.5.23,24). The other inter* 
■ Ming process that is often related to the practice of bhakti, as in the Blmktirasdmrta- 
\imthu of Rupa Gosvami, is the practice of the sixty four "feminine arts" as discussed 

in the Kdma-sutra. 

1 ' Sec BG VII. 25; naharh prakasah sarvasya yoga-mdyd-samdvjtah, in BHP II.7.43, 
Bfahma declares that he and a few selected others know the yoga-mdyd of the 
lupreme being. In BHP III. 5. 22, the sage Maitreya tells Vidura that the lild of 
Bhagavan unfolds through his yoga-mdyd. Whereas in BHP VIII.5.43, the entire 
WOl Id of mdyd is said by Suka to be brought about by yoga-mdyd. 

' ' ' \mong the many explanations of yoga-mdyd by the commentators is that this po- 
ii in \ is, itself, the flute of Krsna. 

' Sec Brhat Bhdgavatdmrtam of Sanatana Gosvami (Madras: Sree Gaudiya Math, 
I '175), translated into English by Bhakti Prajnan Yati, Jagadanando-Nama, pp. 275- 

:m. 

I s Throughout the BHP, yoga-mdyd is used to indicate a sakti, a power or creative 
potency of the supreme (see II.7.43, III.5.22, VIII.5.42). See Bhattacarya (The 
Philosophy ofSrimad Bhdgavatam, Santiniketan: Visva Bharati, 1962), Vol. 1, p. 51. for 
In ussion of these verses. Sheridan (The Advaitic Theism of the Bhdgavala Purdna, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986) relates yoga-mdyd to allegory. 

1 ' For Hardy the "sanskrilization" effort to follow formal aesthetic conventions here 
ii .in attempt to tame 'Tamil libido." Sheridan states, "a god whose love play 
belongs to the standards of poetic conventions surely is intended to have symbolic 
hi .iiiing. Sheridan (1986), p. 113, op. mt 

" See S. Bhattacarya (1962), op. at., Vol. I, pp. 127-8. 

' priyah privdyd iva dirgha darsanah (BHP X.29.2) 

isamya gltam tad anafiga-vardhanam vraja-striyah krsna-grrhita-manasah 
—(BHP X.29.4) 

' 1 IUIPV1II.8.46. 

' ["he Arthasastra contains similar declarations: visvaso naiva kartavyafy strifu 
ulesu ra — one should not put one's faith in a woman or a politician. 

' il ii hsaha-prestha-viraha-tivra-tdpa-dhutdsubhdh/ 
1 1 Ii xnri a^ndptacyutashsa-nirvrUd ksina-mangalah// 

following the commentarial understanding of auspicious and inauspicious 
i lei ring to karma. 
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26 BHP. X.29.11 

2 ' De Rougemont, Love in the Western World. 

28 Visvanatha Cakravarti has popularized the reading where all of Kr$na's remarks 
are filled with their opposing innuendos as are the answers of the gopis. Ten verses 
spoken by Krsna are followed by ten verse rebuttals of the gopis in which each verse 
can be construed to signify its opposite. Jiva Gosvami speaks of Krsna as the "master 
of confusing speech" when referring to these verses. 

29 sravanad darsandd dhyanan mayi bhdvo 'nukirtandt/ 
na tathd sannikarsena pratiydta. lata grhdn. 

— (BHP X.29.27) 

30 virahajagny-upayukla-dehd/ 
dhydnena ydma padayoh padavim sakhe te. 

—(BHP X.29.35) 

3 ^ vyarocataindnka ivodubhir vrtah (BHP X.29.43) 

uttambhayan rati-patirh ramaydrh cakdra (BHP X.29.46) 

32 James D. Reddington (Vallabhdcdrya on tlie Love Games of Krsna, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1983), p. 134. 

33 See BHP 1.6. 1-38. 

34 Bharata states that the intensity of love reaches its peak when it is impeded 
constant obstacles and the meeting of lovers takes place in concealment and i 
also very rarely. NS 1.104. 

3 5 Ndrada Bhakti Sutra 1.51 

36 BHP X.30.3 

3 ' gati-smita^reksana-bhdsanddisu/ 
priydh priyasya jrratirudamurtayah/ 
asdv-aham Iv i[y abalds tad-dtmikd 
nyavedisuh krsna-vihdra-vibramdh 

38 BHP. X.30.4 

3 ^ See David Haberman, Acting as a Way to Salvation (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1990). 

40 BHP. X.30.25,26 

41 Hardy sees this verse as an interpolated interjection of some "enforcement" 
priesthood. If one consistendy adopted this method, the entire text — in fact, 
text — would have to be seen as nodiing but interpolations. 

42 See Vaudeville, "Evolution of Love Symbolism in Bhagavatism" (Journal of ' 
American Oriental Society 82, 1962) 
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inn inanaskds tad-dldpds tad vicestds tad-dtmikdh/ 
tad-gnndn eva gdyanto ndtmdgdrani sasmaruh// 
puna)} jmlinam agatya kdlindyah krsna-bhdvandh/ 
UtKUtvetd jaguh krsnam tad-dgamana-kdnksitdh// 

1 1 I lardy has noted and documented the strongest insertion of South Indian Alvar 
i \ and meter here, where separation takes on the mood of xripralarnbha as op- 
I id karund. Hardy (1983), op. at, p. 531. The final climactic verse is in sakvari 
1 1, mm teen syllable to a quarter) meter. 

1 1 See Hardy, p. 535 

BHP X.31.7 

' See, lor example, Ndrada Bhakti Sutra, 61. 

■ irviri Hein, The Miracle Plays of Mathura (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1972) 

''' i in s in Steven Rosen, The Six Goswamis ofVrindavan (New York: Folk Books, 
l«KH>) 

• BHP 1.1.1, XJ1.10 

' 1 uiralii-vardhanarh soka-ndsanam svanta-veriiund susfhu cumMlam/ 
Uara-rdga-vismdratyaih npidm vitara vira nas te' dhardmftam (BHP. X.31.14) 

kutita-kuntalam srimukham ca tejaxjxi udiksatdm paksma-krd dridm (BHP. X.31.15) 

■ 

In Bl IP. X.31.16, both acutya — infallible or unfallen, and kitava — rogue, fraud, 

• i i heater, are addressed to Krsna in the vocative case. The "rising desire" of verse 

•en is contrasted with the "heart disease" of verse 18. 

' ' Mi ire precisely, manmatha is derived from math or manlh, to chum or agitate, and 
U ' destroy. The earliest Vedic usage is with Agni, producing fire from the fric- 
>l churning sticks. This form may be an intensive or math, but is most probably 

. i i impound with man for "mind." Thus, Kama personified is he who chums or agi- 

i Urn (destroys) the mind. 

imii vilohagatam prestham prily-utphulla-drso 'baldh/ 
lUtasthuryttgapat sarvds tanvahprdnam ivdgatam (BHP X.32.3) 

III' X.32.5 (santaptd stanayor adhdt) , BHP X.32.9 (jahur viraha-jam tdpam) 

' ' milium tu sakhyo bhajato'pi janlun bhajdmy amisdm anuvrtti-vrjttaye/ 
faihddhano labdha-dhane vinaste tac-cintaydn yannibhfto na veda// 
—(BHP X.32.20) 

,ilh<i mdm prapadyante tarns tathaiva bhajdmy aham. 

' 1 iui /wrave'harh niravadva-samyujdm/ 
tra uitlliu-kftyam vibudhdyusdpi vah// 
\ii mdbhajan durjara-geha-sjiikhalah/ 
mhvricya tad vahpratiydtu sddhund// — (BHP X.32.22) 
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60 madhye maninam haimdnam maha-marakato yatha 

"He appeared like a great emerald in the midst of jeweled-gold" (BHP X.33.6) 

61 Some of the sampraddya commentators construe this verse (BHP X.33.8) to 
mean that all the principal rdgas originate with the gopis. 

62 svapratibimba-vibramah (BHP X.33.17) 

63 BHP X.33.22 

^evath sasdnkdmsu-virdjitd nisah, sa satya-kdmo'nuratdbala-ganah/ 

sifeva dtmany avaruddha-sauratah sarvdh sarat-kdvya-kathd-rasdsraydh// 
—(BHP X.33.25) 

65 One can easily see why one would be tempted to see the siddhdnta as the text's 
attempt to rationalize the appropriation of "other sources." For the instructions 
cannot encompass the magical nature of the contents. 

66 vikriditam vraja-vadhubhir idam ca vitriol), 
sraddhdnvito 'nusrnuydd atha varnayed yah,/ 
bhaktim pardm bhagavati pratilabhya kdmah/ 
hrd-rogam dsvapahinoty acirena dhlrah// 

—(BHP. X.33.39) 

Sridhara strongly emphasizes "victory over kdma" (kamavijayam eva phalam aha) 
as the result of hearing and describing (varnayet) this text. 



R AS ALU A PANCADHYAYA: 
THE BHAGAVATA'S ULTIMATE VISION OF THE GOPIS 



Graham M. Schweig 

1. Background on the Gopis in the Bhagavatd's Rasalila 

The young cowherd maidens of Vraja, who are known as "the Gopis," 
are honored by certain traditions within Vaishnavism 1 as the ultimate 
example of devotion to God. The most revered, contemplated and 
11 shipped presentation of the Gopis for these traditions is, without doubt, 
ihc Puranic presentations of the Gopis found within the tenth book of the 
Hhdgavata Purana, especially the five chapters known as the Rasalila Panca- 
dhyaya ("the five chapters of the Rasa dance episode"). 2 Throughout the 
Ithngavata's Rasalila story, various types of behavior and emotions of the 
1 lopis are displayed which dominate the whole episode, and which the 
1 litanya school of Vaishnavism accepts as the highest level of worship in 
ikakti, or devotion, to the intimate deity Krishna. The followers of certain 
■' ' in of Krishna bhakti within Vaishnavism for whom the Rasalila is consid- 

• red the most profound revelation of divine love, recognize that the most 
Intimate and intensely loving devotion to God is found in the behavior and 

• mi >iions of the Gopis. Although there are other loving episodes between 

Ima and the Gopis presented in the Bhagavata text, it is especially the 
U ayal of the Gopis in the Rasalila that Vaishnava devotees from the 

I litanya school, as well as other schools, worship as the ultimate porn-ait of 

p. rfcct devotion to Krishna. 
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In this short study, the specific presentations of the Gopis surrounding 
the Rasalila passage are reviewed and the specific events within the Rasalila 
story are outlined in order to present the different portraits of the Gopis, 
capturing the different phases of their emotions and behavior. In places, 
the particular importance or meaning of the Rasalila for teachers of the 
Gaudiya (Caitanya) school will be presented when relevant. 

The Rasalila episode comprises only five chapters of verse in the tenth 
book of the Bhagavata Purana. Of the approximately 18,000 verses of the 
whole Bhagavata Purana text distributed among a total of 335 chapters, the 
five contiguous chapters known as the Rasalila Pancadhyaya consist of a total 
of only 172 verses. 3 The Rasalila Pancadhyaya embodies the narrative of the 
five chapters (BhP 10.29-10.33) 4 of the Bhagavata text leading up to and 
containing the specific event of the rasa dance within the entire episode. 

The episode of the Rasalila is located in two other Puranic texts in addi- 
tion to the Bhagavata Purana: the Harivamsa and Visnu Purana. In his pheno- 
menological study of the comparison of these three literatures, Noel Sheth 
has made some observations that are well worth noting here, especially with 
specific reference to the Rasalila. Differences between the Bhagavata Purana 
version of the Rasalila and that of the Harivamsa and Visnu Purana versions 
are in the story itself, to a degree, but can be seen primarily in the theologi- 
cal reflection in the Rasalila episode, and specifically in the explicit recogni- 
tion of the divinity of Krishna. Sheth states that "The Bhagavata Purana is 
much more aware of the divinity of Krishna than the Visnu Purana, and it 
displays this consciousness also in its various efforts to justify his beha- 
viour." 5 The Caitanya school of Vaishnavism thus concentrates on the Blid- 
gavata because of its theological emphasis on the Rasalila. In the Harivamsa 
there is a more "earthly, physical portrayal of Krishna's amorous adventures 
with the herdsmaiden girls," 6 and this less devotional approach to Krishna's 
identity and divinity was apparently less attractive to those in the Caitanya 
school and other Vaishnava schools as well. While the Visnu Purana "trans- 
forms the purely secular love between the women and Krishna depicted in 
the Harivamsa into a religious love of devotion," 7 this version was still unsat- 
isfactory for Krishna bhaktas. It was the more intense devotion and explicit 
theism of the Bhagavata that was to completely satisfy them. The Bhagavata 
version has been the most celebrated and honored source of the episode, 
whereas the episodes within the Harivamsa and Visnu Parana, found in less 
theologically rich and poetically elaborate forms, have not attracted nearly 
the same attention. 8 Especially for the Caitanya school of Vaishnavism, for 
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whom this episode is held as the most sacred and ultimate culmination of 
ill oilier Mas of Krishna, the Bhagavatais the authoritative text. 

I lie name Rasalila 9 most commonly refers to the ancient Puranic 
Itory of Krishna, who is the divinity and dramatic "hero" of love, attract- 
ing the cowherd maidens, the "Gopis," who are his beloved consorts and 
dramatic: "heroines" of love, to meet him one enchanting autumn evening 
UI1< ler the full moon, in the forest of Vraja, the natural setting for the Rasa- 
M& After their initial meeting in the forest, Krishna disappears from the 
1 •< '| us, and the Gopis search desparately for him. Not finding Krishna any- 
whwere, they pray to him in supplication and song, expressing their emo- 
tions toward him and remembrances of him. Krishna suddently returns 
Hid appears to the Gopis, expressing his love for them. Finally, the episode 
reaches its apex when Krishna, together with the Gopis, dances and sings 
kg the dance known as the rasa. 

Interestingly, the name Rasalila is not found anywhere within the text of 
the episode itself. One very similar phrase by which the episode is also 

I n< >wn, having essentially the same meaning, is rdsa-kridd, and it is found in 
the second verse of the fifth chapter. The word Ma or krida means literally 

play." The word "rasa" indicates a certain ancient dance form which is 

I I mipiised of a circular formation of many female dancers, whose hands or 
U t us are interlocked with one another in a chain-like manner, and around 
\ I k ise necks the arms of their male dance partners are placed. In the fifth 
ii ii I final chapter of the "Hid," or play of Krishna's rasa dance with the 
' ii »pis, however, it is Krishna who, by duplicating himself from the center of 
the ram circle through his mystic power, becomes the sole male partner for 

BU Ii and every Gopi. While remaining at the center of the rdsa-man4ala, or 
i irele of the rasa dance," Krishna stands with his most favored but secretly 
named Gopi, who is understood by the Caitanya school to be the supreme- 
l\ loving goddess Radha. As the Gopis move in the circular dance, each 
experiencing the exclusive attention of Krishna, they sing songs of love in 
lui mony with Krishna, and in chorus, as the percussive sounds of the bells 
in their ankles and belts tingle, and their bracelets clang to the rhythmic 
nt< ivements of their forms. During this dance celestial beings shower flow- 
i i*. down and join in with song and drums from the heavens. The dance 
I s place in the paradisal forest of Vraja, in which the lotus flowers, full 
(Klil trees and honey bees all come alive at night under the full moon dur- 
Hi).; the harvest season of autumn. 
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2. Rasalila as Highest Lila for Caitanya School 

The Bhdgavata's Rasalila has had an enormous influence on the Vaishnava 
traditions of Krishna bhakti. Influential teachers from the Caitanya school 
express how the Rasalila, especially as it is presented in the tenth book of 
the Bhagavata, represents the heart of their divine revelation of love of God. 
For example, the author of the Caitanya Caritdmrta, Krishnadasa Kaviraja, 
certainly one of the most important theologians of the school, recognizes 
that among all of Krishna's intimate relationships, the mddhurya relation- 
ship with the Gopis is the highest, and thus he refers throughout his great 
work to the Rasalila as the leading episode of all Mas, by such phrases as 
rdsddika and rasadi ("the Rasalila and other related Mas") , 10 and in fact calls 
the Rasalila the Ma-sdra ("essence of all Mas'). An important later teacher 
of the Caitanya school, Visvanatha Cakravartin, calls the Rasalila the sarva- 
lila-cuda-'mani ("the crownjewel of all Mas"). 11 An attempt is made here in 
this study to consider the following questions: Was it the intention of the 
Bhagavata author to present the Rasalila episode as special among all other 
Mas? What theological expressions or literary characteristics could indicate 
this special status of the Rasalila story that many bhakti teachers from the 
Caitanya school of Vaishnavism claim? 

There are many indications from the Caitanya Caritdmrta of the impor- 
tance that the Rasalila has for the tradition. Caitanya praises Suka, the nar- 
rator of die Bhagavata text, as "the artist who created the Rasalila of Krish- 
na, like the pure earring out of a conchshell." 12 Krishnadasa explains in the 
following verses how Caitanya himself, during full moon autumn nights, 
would be affected when recalling the verses of the Rasalila: 

He wandered from garden to garden 

looking around with anticipation 
while hearing and reciting the verses and 

songs of the Rasalila. 

The master, absorbed in prema, 

was singing and dancing and 
sometimes, absorbed in emotional love, 

was imitating the Rasalila. 

Sometimes in the madness of emotional love 
the master would run here and there; 
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sometimes he would fall to the ground and sometimes 
he would roll on the ground and become unconscious. 

When he would hear one verse 

of the Rasalila recited, 
he would then explain the meaning 

as he had previously done. 

Thus whatever verses were presented 

from the Rasalila, 
he would give the meaning of all of them, and 

sometimes he would experience happiness or sadness. 
(CC III 18.5-9) 

Moreover, in still another example, Caitanya becomes completely unaware 
< >[ the external world upon hearing passages from the Rasalila, and a read- 
ing from it becomes the only way by which the Orissan king, Prataparudra, 
could gain the audience of Caitanya. Sarvabhauma Bhatfacarya, the inti- 
mate associate of Caitanya, recommended to Maharaja Prataparudra the 
following plan to gain Caitanya's audience by reading the passages from 
I he Rasalila without revealing his identity as the king: 

"kriv-a-^dsa-pancddhydya ' karite pafhana 
ekale yai' mahaprabhura dharibe cararia 

Perform a reading from the five chapters 

on the Rasa dance of Krishna 
and you, as the only one there [with Caitanya in the Gundica temple] , 

will catch the feet of the great master [Caitanya] . 

We learn later that the king surreptitiously succeeded in gaining the audi- 
cnce of Caitanya by dressing as a Vaishnava rather than as a king (Caitanya- 
caritdmfta, Madhya-lild 14.4ff). All alone with Caitanya in a garden, the king 
began to recite [the middle chapter of] the Rasalila Pancadhyaya, starting 
with the chapter [beginning with] the verse [starting with the words] 'jayati 
U 'dhikam'." (Cc, Madhya, 14.8) After the king recited the ninth verse, "Cai- 
Uinya became immersed in premadjxd got up and embraced him" (Cc, Madh- 
m, 1 4. 10) and continued to recite the ninth verse, quoted in the Caitanya-ca- 
ritamjta (Madhya, 14.13), over and over. 

I hese verses of Krishnadasa Kaviraja clearly express the importance that 
the Rasalila had to Caitanya. 
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Additionally, Krishnadasa recognizes that the Bhagavata text itself indicates 
that the Rasalila possesses a special status among all the other divine epi- 
sodes in the life of Krishna. He quotes a certain verse from the well-known 
47th chapter of the tenth book of the Bhagavata, which appears many 
chapters after the Rasalila Pancadhyaya (Chapters 29-33). This verse from 
the 47th chapter is clearly important to Krishnadasa in his great work of the 
Caitanya Caritamrta, demonstrated by the fact that he quotes it fully in three 
different places within his text. 13 In this verse, Krishna's very dear devotee 
and messenger to the Gopis, Uddhava, expresses his appreciation for the 
superlative devotion of the Gopis even while they are experiencing Krish- 
na's absence. Uddhava expresses that no one else excels the devotion that 
the Gopis have for Krishna, and he also recognizes that the Gopis must 
have received a special grace from the Lord: 

O, such a grace was never bestowed 

not even upon the person of Sri 

whose intimacy [with the Lord] is very great, 
nor on celestial women whose complexion and scent 

is like that of a lotus flower, 

what to speak of others. 
In the festival of the Rasa dance, 

his arms, which were strong, 

embraced the necks 
of those beautiful ladies of Vraja 

whose desires were being fulfilled 

during that event. 
(BhP 10.47.60) 

Thus the Bhagavata text here indeed expresses the ultimacy and great- 
ness of the Gopis and their devotion to Krishna in the Rasalila passage in a 
way that elevates the episode to a special status that indeed the Caitanya 
school and other Vaishnava traditions recognize. 

3. The Narrative Frames of the Bhagavata 

The Bhagavata consists of essentially a multi-layered discourse. It is clear 
from the beginning of the very first book of the Bhagavata that while Vyasa 
is the ultimate author of the Bhagavata, it is initially the assembly of sages at 
the Naimisa forest who establish the outer layer of discourse by inquiring 
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f rom the sage Suta, the general narrator of the Bhagavata. Suta in turn nar- 
rates the vision of the narrator of the Bhagavata stories, the sage Suka. The 
questions of the assembled sages to Suta are many, but representative of 
ihese questions are the following two verses: 

O Suta, intelligent one, please therefore describe 

the auspicious narratives of the divine descents of God {avatara), Hari, 
who, by the magical power (mdyaya) of his own supreme self, 

engages in his own [revelational] display (lild). 

For we shall not ever be satiated 

in hearing about the displays of strength (vikrame) of the Lord, 
whose praises are glorified (uttama-sloka) by those who know 

the incomparable sweetness (svadu svadu) of spiritual experience 
(rasa-jnanam) at every moment {padepade). 
(BhP 1.1.18-19) 

['bus the first narrative is of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, who reveals 
the dialogue between Suta and the sages assembled at Naimisa. The second 
narrative is of Suta, who reveals the dialogue between the sage Suka and 
the king Pariksit. Within this second narrative frame, we learn about the 
King, whose death is imminent due to a curse from a small Brahmin boy, 
and who inquires from the sage Suka as follows: 

Therefore I am inquiring from you, 

the supreme teacher of all mystics, 

about ultimate perfection, 
and what a person of this world should do, 

in every way, 
who is about to die. 
(BhP 1.19.37) 

Vo this seminal question of the King, the sage Suka responds with the 
greater part of the Bhagavata text, which constitutes the third narrative lay- 
er. The Bhagavata text, therefore, consists mostly of this third narrative lay- 
er, Suka's narrations to Pariksit, including various stories of great personali- 
ties and the Mas of Krishna, each punctuated throughout by philosophical 
explanations and discourse by the narrator, Suka. 

The Rasalila-Pancadhyaya is also included as part of this third layer narra- 
tive within the Tenth Book of the text. The serious reader of the Bhagavata 
\ ii us the Rasalila episode through a rich complex of "frame stories," each 
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outer frame enclosing another inner one, until finally the picture of the 
Rasalila is adequately displayed. The Rasalila passage of the Bhagavata 
opens up immediately with Suka as the closest narrator of the Rasalila epi- 
sode, and it is his voice that is heard throughout the story. Throughout the 
Bhagavata, Suka is the poet who narrates stories to and converses with Pa- 
riksit, who is the king in the submissive role of Suka's student. Most of the 
stories or narrations of the Bhagavata begin with an introductory line, ad- 
junct to the opening verse itself (i.e., just before the first quarter line of the 
poetically metered verses), and the Rasalila is no exception. Just before the 
first verse are the words sri-badarayanir uvaca, "the revered Badarayani 
spoke." Here Suka is introduced by the name Badarayani (in some editions 
of the text) , only at the outset of the Rasalila passage, to remind or to in- 
form the reader that Suka is the son of Badarayana, or Vyasa, the original 
compiler of the Vedas. Therefore, Suka is not only a sage recognized by the 
king and assembly of sages accompanying him; he is also the son of the 
divinely empowered sage Vyasa, who compiled the Bhagavata, imputing 
authority to his narration from the beginning. 

The conversation between Suka and King Pariksit is being narrated by 
Suta to his audience, which consists of Saunaka and his group of sages. In 
the Bhagavata, however, even Suta and Saunaka' s conversation is obviously 
narrated as well. Effectively, the Rasalila is delivered to us, the reader, through 
a multi-layered conversation within which the narrations of other conversa- 
tions are taking place. We, the reader, are receiving the story through the 
narrator and author, Vyasa, who narrates the conversation between Suta 
and Saunaka, within whose conversation the dialogue between Suka and 
Pariksit is narrated, within whose discussion the Rasalila episode is narrated 
to Pariksit and to us, the reader. 

The vision that Suka shares with his student, Pariksit, is not only what 
he sees, but the way he sees it, i.e., interprets it. When Suka reveals the 
poetic narrative and descriptions of the Rasalila, he acts as a bard and sage. 
Whereas, when he discusses and reflects upon the stories he presents, he 
acts as the theologian who interprets what is revealed. Both Suka the bard 
and Suka the theologian are found within the passage of the Rasalila, and 
specific essential features of the Rasalila are presented by the bard and by 
the theologian, which are further elaborated upon by commentators. 
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[he Bhagavata Purana is made up of twelve books or cantos. In the first nine 
I ><>oks are narrations of stories of devotees and saints, various gods and 
dcinons, stories of creation and liberation, presentations of the various 
manifestations of God as Vishnu, and theological discourses on bhakti. The 

I en th Book stands out not only because it is by far the largest of the twelve 
books, consisting of 90 chapters, but because it is in this book that all of the 
Has of God as Krishna are presented. The Tenth Book is devoted exclusive- 
l\ to Krishna in his various relationships with demons and devotees. This 
I « x >k is about Krishna's birth, his childhood, his youth along with his boy- 
liiends and girlfriends, and his activities in royalty. The collectively vast 
material presented in the other nine books leading up to the Tenth Book, 
along with the Eleventh and Twelfth Books, including their recapitulations, 
icllections and afterthoughts on the materials presented, form a literary 

I I ame around the extensive Tenth Book. While the complete Bhagavata Pu- 
uiiia forms the outer frame for the Tenth Book, the surrounding chapters 
within the Tenth Book form the immediate framework for the Rasalila epi- 
sode. 

The only places preceeding the Tenth Book of the Bhagavata in which 
the Gopis are referred to are in the Second and Third Books, appearing 
Only once in each. In a chapter introducing and explaining the various in- 
i amations of Krishna in the Second Book, one verse acknowledges the Go- 
pis by mentioning that Krishna kills the demon dhanada-anuga, "the fol- 
|i iwer of heavenly neasurer," whose name is Sankhacuda, who tries to "kid- 
nap some of the young maidens of Vraja" {vraja-bhrt vadhundm, the Go- 
pis) . These are maidens in whom "loving passion is aroused" (uddipita-sma- 
<n ni jam) and with whom Krishna "plays in the forest at night" (kridan vane 
niSi}M In the Third Book, the rasa dance itself is referred to as striridm 
maydala, "the circle of ladies," and is mentioned in the last verse of the se- 
i i ii ul chapter: 

Regarding the mood of those nights 

brightened by the rays of the autumn moon, 
he (Krishna) enjoyed singing sweet songs 

as the ornament in the circle of ladies. 15 
(BhP 3.2.34) 

llns verse is the last to mention the Gopis and their dance of divine love, 
nil the Tenth Book of the Bhagavata. 
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The five chapters of the Rasalila episode are presented approximately 
one third of the way through the Tendr Book of the Bhdgavata. Preceeding 
the Rasalila chapters, and following them as well, within this Tenth Book, 
are short references, whole verses, parts of chapters and even complete 
chapters concerning the Gopis. The overall effect of these Gopi anticipatory 
and reminiscent passages surrounding the Rasalila chapters is that of a rich 
border of events, framing the central picture of events of the Rasalia. This 
framework surrounding the Rasalila event, including other lilds of intimacy 
within the Tenth Book, also contains woven elements of amorous devotion 
to God, making the Rasalila an inseparable and continuous text with the 
rest of the Tenth Book. Finally, the framework has the effect of elevating 
the Rasalila to a special place in the whole of the text. This literary frame- 
work within the epic is probably one of the factors that leads the Caitanya 
school to speak of the Rasalila as the supreme Rid among all others. 

The Gopis are first announced in the Tenth Book through brief passing 
references within verses, appearing as early as Chapter 15. How the Gopis 
please Krishna with their affectionate glances is presented briefly (BhP 
10.15.7), and that the Gopis are embraced by Krishna is also mentioned 
(BhP 10.15.8). The first complete verse about the Gopis, in the Tenth 
Book of the Bhdgavata, is at the end of Chapter 19. Here it is described that 
Krishna returns home after swallowing the forest fire. He performs such a 
daring feat in order to protect his cowherd friends, along with the cows and 
calves. Krishna enters the village of Vrindaban with his friends, while play- 
ing his flute, and at this point, the narrator concludes the chapter by intro- 
ducing the Gopis: 

The greatest bliss for the Gopis 

was in the vision of Govinda. 
Each moment without him 

became like hundreds of ages. 16 

This verse introducing the Gopis who were amorously attracted to Krishna 
(as opposed to the more motherly or elderly Gopis of the village) , 17 intro- 
duces perfecdy die sentiments of the Gopis, feelings of being with Krishna 
and being absent from Krishna simultaneously. This verse anticipates these 
two primary themes which appear in the Rasalila about ten chapters later, 
toward the end of the twentieth chapter. The Gopis, in separation from 
Krishna, are mentioned in the following two verses: 
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The moon took away the heat 

born of the rays of the autumn sun 

for all beings, 
as wisdom takes away that [suffering] 

which is born of the [false] pride of 

[being identified with] the body (dehabhimdna-jam) 

and as Mukunda can take away [the pain of separation] 

from the ladies of Vraja. 18 
(BhP 10.20.42) 

Being embraced by a temperate breeze (balanced 

in coolness and warmth) 

moving through the forest and the flowers, 
people were relieved from the heat, 

except the Gopis 

whose hearts were stolen by Krishna. 19 
(BhP 10.20.45) 

In iliese verses, the reader is again being informed by the narrator that 
the Gopis cannot be satisfied by anything or anyone other than Krishna. 

The literary framework surrounding the Rasalila story has another signifi- 
i ant function, that of providing support for the episode. Chapters 21 and 
22 represent the two major chapters concerning the Gopis prior to the pre- 
m illation of the Rasalila, and therefore are worth reviewing here to see how 
ihey contribute to the innermost frame of the Rasalila Pancadhyaya. In 
< hapter 21, the Gopis sing praises about the power of Krishna's flute music 
and how it affects all the residents of Vraja, indeed all of creation as well. 
I he first six verses of Chapter 21 are the narrative description of how the 
i •( ipis were inspired to remember Krishna by the sounds of his flute. The 
narrator explains that when the Gopis would hear the flute music of 
Ki ishna off in the distance while he was with his fellow cowherd friends, 
they would converse about Krishna's acts and become overwhelmed with 
intense love, to the point of becoming speechless. When the Gopis became 
speechless due to being stunned by love, they were quiet enough to again 
hear Krishna's flute, which perpetuated this chain reaction to the divine 
music: 

Thus [after becoming speechless due to being overwhelmed by 
remembrance of him], 
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O king, the ladies of Vraja [the Gopis] 

hearing the flute music [of Krishna] 

which steals the minds of all beings 

caused them to continue to describe [Krishna's acts] 

and embrace one another. 20 
(BhP 10.21.6.) 

The next thirteen verses are the words of the Gopis conversing with one 
another about Krishna, in verses consistently flowing in fourteen-syllable 
quarter-verse meter. The narrator uses the last verse of the chapter to ex- 
plain the affective and devotional state of the Gopis with the recurring 
phrase tan-mayata in the Gopi passages of the Bhdgavata: 

Thus the Gopis, who were describing to each other 

the various ways of Bhagavan's plays (krida) , 
achieved a state of being 

fully absorbed in him {tan-mayata) . 21 
(BhP 10.21.20) 

The narrator, according to Jiva, characterizes the Gopis' state of being as 
"tan-mayata? indicating, as I discuss elsewhere, the inner state of total trans- 
formation of self in divine love, often associated with the state of separation 
(viraha). In this state, the self is taken over by the beloved object from a dis- 
tance. The complimentary state to tan-mayata is the state described as "tat- 
parata," i.e., the total dedication or transition of self in a state of divine love, 
often associated with the state of union between the self and God. In this 
state, the self is utterly abandoned for the sake of being with the beloved. 
Jiva, in his Priti Sandarbha, draws these two phrases out of the Bhdgavata text 
to describe the "internal" and "external" states of the Gopis. 

Thus Chapter 21 prepares the reader for the Gopis' irresistable attraction 
to the sounds of Krishna's flute, by which they were allured at the begin- 
ning of the Rasalila. This powerful force is also anticipated by earlier pas- 
sages in the tenth book. The Gopis, once hearing Krishna's flute music, gave 
up everything to be with Krishna, including their homes, families, fathers 
and husbands, even their material bodies: "Thus any worldly bondage was 
immediately destroyed and they each relinquished a body composed of 
material qualities," jahur guna-mayam deham sadyah praksina-bandhanah (RLP 
1.11). Many chapters prior to the Rasalila episode, the Gopis experienced 
extraordinary attraction to Krishna, especially when they heard the music 
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In made with the flute: 

Those ladies of Vraja, having heard the music of the flute, 

experienced passion arising in them. 
Some of them began talking about Krishna privately 

to their intimate friends. 
(BhP 10.21.3) 

I he music caused them to speak to each other about Krishna and they 
bee ame stunned, unable to speak further: 

When they began to speak [to each other] 

they would remember the activities of Krishna. 
Those whose minds were agitated by the force of passion 

were not capable of continuing [to speak], O king. 
(BhP 10.21.4) 

v i&vanatha, one of the commentators from the Caitanya school, explains 
I loin these two verses above that the Gopis would be caught throughout 
the day in this endless cycle of hearing Krishna's flute from a distance, 
I in li would in turn cause the Gopis to talk about Krishna. As they would 
talk about Krishna, they would be overwhelmed by their emotions to the 
poinl of becoming speechless. When they were speechless, it became quiet 
i nough to hear Krishna's flute once again from a distance, and then the 
( .i ipls would begin speaking to each other still again. In this way, this medi- 
um ■ cycle of the Gopis would be perpetuatally in motion throughout their 

flitV. 

I Mutually the Gopis' attraction to Krishna increased to the point where 
the) < lesparately prayed to the goddess Katyayani in Chapter 22, in order to 
make Krishna their husband. In the following verse from the next chapter, 
I ich of the Gopis prayed: 

() Katyayani, one whose power is very great (maha-mayd), 
O great mystic yogini, O supremely controlling goddess, 
O devi, I offer my respects unto you. 

Please make the cowherd son of Nanda my husband! 
(BhP 10.22.4) 

I 1 1 us i lie Gopis approach Maya for her assistance in love in Chapter 22, and 
i i lma himself also depends upon yaga-maya for his loving interactions with 
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the Gopls in the very first verse of the Rasalila. In fact, out of the several hun- 
dred uses of the word maya throughout the whole Bhagavata text, the ap- 
pearance of this word in this first verse is the only instance in which Krishna 
depends upon maya (yoga-mdydm updsritah) for his own need. This special 
application of maya itself is another subtle indication of the special place 
that the Rasalila has in the Bhagavata. 2 * 

The chapter in which the above prayer of the Gopis occurs (BhP 10.22.4) 
is found within the vastra-harana-lila, Krishna's "Hid of stealing clothes" 
from the Gopls. Thus many chapters earlier than the Rasalila episode, it 
was already understood that the Gopis desired Krishna more than anything 
else in their lives. Finally their desire was awarded in the episode of the 
Rasalila. The adversary of the Gopis was clearly their worldly obligation to 
proper moral conduct, duty to family, children, husbands and fathers. But 
this was no great adversary since "their very selves had already been stolen 
by Govinda," govindapahrtamanah (RLP 1.8). It could be argued that 
Krishna's sudden disappearance from the Gopis in the first chapter was an 
adversarial force. But Krishna, later in the fourth chapter, explains to the 
Gopis that they were never out of his sight and that he disappeared only to 
increase their love for him. 

The Gopis' loving union with Krishna is also anticipated in Chapter 22 
when they pray to the goddess Katyayani, as reviewed above. After Krishna 
playfully steals the garments of the Gopis while they are bathing in the river 
Yamuna, and they retrieve their garments from him, he promises them, 
"you will enjoy these nights (to come)" mayema ramsyatha kfapdh (BhP 
10.22.27). These two chapters, Chapters 21 and 22, are fully devoted to the 
presentation of the Gopis, and therefore lend support to the Rasalila epi- 
sode. 

References, verses, passages and whole chapters devoted to the Gopis are 
also found following the Rasalila chapters. There are at least two major 
chapters presenting almost exclusively the behavior of the Gopis in 
Krishna's absence. In Chapter 35, the Gopis sing songs of Krishna's lilds 
whenever he goes off into the forest with his cowherd boyfriends. The Go- 
pis, as in Chapter 21 prior to the Rasalila episode, once again describe 
Krishna's flute playing and the effect it has on Vraja's bulls, deer, cows, 
rivers, trees and creepers, bees, lake-dwelling birds, clouds, the heavenly 
beings and finally themselves. The Gopis also describe Krishna's glorious 
return from the forest and how he is greeted by various gods on the way. 
Chapter 39 contains a passage that begins the theme of Krishna's pro- 
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\< inged separation in Mathura, as Krishna and his friends prepare to leave 
foi ilie city. Just before leaving, he tries to pacify the Gopis with loving 
glances and a promise that he will send a messenger. The eyes of the Gopis 
B illow Krishna's chariot until they can no longer see it, and they turn back 
ringing about Krishna's Mas, without any hope of ever seeing him again. 
I he other chapter devoted fully to the Gopis, Chapter 47, focuses on the 
theme of Krishna's prolonged separation from the Gopis after he had gone 
■ ill to Mathura. Krishna sends his messenger Uddhava to appease the 
( lopis, who is amazed as he witnesses the intense devotional madness of the 
( iopts for Krishna. 

The lengthy 47th Chapter is significant because it is in this chapter that 
the messenger Uddhava witnesses and acknowledges the intensely passion- 
Bte devotion (indeed, devotional madness) of the Gopis, and therefore 
desires to worship them for their supreme mood of love for Krishna. Verses 
IS 28 are Uddhava's words praising the Gopis for their devotion to Krishna 
which is beyond the attainment of most sages. He refers to their abandon- 
ment of family, home, etc., that occurs in the Rasalila episode, and feels 
thai these greatly fortunate ladies have bestowed upon him their mercy: 

Love of the whole heart (sarvatmd-bhava) 

is possessed by you [Gopis] for Adhoksaja, 
O most fortunate ones, in your separation. 
This greatness [of your love] is bestowed upon me as grace. 23 
(BhP 10.47.27) 

I [ere Uddhava appreciates the full love of the Gopis for Krishna that per- 
rists even more intensely during their time of separation from Krishna. 

I 'ddhava relates the message containing several essential points from 
Krishna to the Gopis. The first point Krishna makes through Uddhava is 
thai "vou were never apart from me, for I am the Soul of all," bhavatinam 

go me na hi sarvatmand kvacit (BhP 10.47.29). Krishna explains aspects of 
In-, .ill-pervading aisvarya power and how he is therefore always present. By 
VCrse 34, he begins to be more personal with the Gopis when he states the 
I ill lowing: 

I, who am indeed dear to your sight, 

am now far way from you. 
However, for the pupose of intensely attracting your minds, 
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this was my desire to increase your meditation on me. 24 
(BhP 10.47.34) 

As the minds of women are fully absorbed 

in their beloved when he is far away, 
so when he is present before their eyes 

he is not as much in their thoughts. 25 
(BhP 10.47.35) 

A similar statement is made by Krishna in Chapter 4 of the Rasalila, in the 
following verse: 

O friends, however, 

for the purpose of strengthening their love, 

I may not return love 

even to those living beings who love me. 
As a person who at first has no treasure 

and when obtaining such a treasure loses it, 

such a person knows nothing else 

and becomes filled with no other thought 

except for regaining that treasure. 
(RLP 4.20) 

Krishna further assures the Gopis in the verse that follows the above that 
because of their single-pointed meditation on him, they "will obtain him 
soon uninterruptedly," nityam aciran mam upaisyatha (BhP 10.47.36). More- 
over, Krishna explains that those Gopis who were not able to join him dur- 
ing the night of the rasa dance were still fortunate, precisely because they 
were meditating fully upon him and his Hid. 

Some of the Gopis who had gone inside their homes 

who were unable to leave, 
being fully absorbed in love for him, 

meditated on Krishna with their eyes closed. 

They removed all inauspiciousness by the intense pain 

of intolerable separation from their beloved. 
Even their good merits were destroyed 

by the joy of embracing Acyuta, 

which they achieved through meditation. 
(RLP 1.9-10) 
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I here are other complete passages within chapters that follow that focus 
ii|k hi the Gopis and their devotion to Krishna, as well as some brief refer- 
• nces within verses throughout the remaining chapters of the Tenth Book, 
ill the way up to the last chapter in which Krishna's smiling face is said to 
Ini rease die passion of the Gopis (BhP 10.90.48). The Rasalila indeed is 
d«C( >rated by smaller and larger passages, before and after its episode, that 
D rve to infuse it with even greater importance and weight than the episode 
H ' II already carries. Thus the episode has a framework that supports, 
i k | ilains, anticipates and mirrors it. 



5. General Outline of the Rasalila Story 

I Ik- structure of the Rasalila text is most obviously perceived by its appear- 
tnce in the Bhagavata as a group of five consecutive chapters. Each of the 
five chapters which comprise the whole of the episode form natural phases 
ni the development of the Rasalila story. These five chapters of the Rasalila 
not formally titled in the original text. However, I have given the chap- 
tCI s terse tides to indicate the types of encounters that occur between Krish- 
i and the Gopis. They are the following: 

Chapter 1: Krishna Attracts the Gopis and Disappears 

Chapter 2: The Gopis Search for Krishna 

Chapter 3: The Gopis Pray to Krishna 

Chapter 4: Krishna Reappears Before the Gopis 

Chapter 5: Krishna and the Gopis Unite in die Rasa Dance 

lubdivisions, herein referred to as "parts," within each of these chapters 
in also be observed according to the natural shifts which occur in the 
lory, similar to the way a dramatic play shifts with "scenes" within its 
li ts." These major divisions within the chapters can be generally char- 
terized as four types of text: descriptive or story narrative, theological 
discourse, direct dialogue, and prayerful or expressive monologue. The five 
h ipters, when viewed collectively with their subdivided parts, produce 
mmetry of structure: the first and last chapters each contain four 
divisions, the second and fourth chapters each contain two, and the 
i lie third chapter contains no divisions. (See Table No. 1 below to 
the overall "voice" structure of the five chapters, along with their 
Klbdivisions.) 
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Chapter Subdivisions according to Change of Voice 
in the Five Chapters of the Rasalila 



CHAPTER 1: CHAPTER 2: CHAPTER 3: CHAPTER 4: 

Narrative 1 Monologue 1 Monologue 2 Narrative 4 



(Ml) 



(1-23) 



(1-19) 



(1-15) 



CHAPTER 5: 

Narrative 5 
(1-21) 



Discourse 1 
(12-16) 



Narrative 3 
(24-44) 



Dialogue 2 
(16-22) 



Narrative 6 
(22-25) 



Dialogue 1 
(17-41) 



Discourse 2 
(26-36) 



Narrative 2 
(42-48) 



Narrative 7 
(37-39) 



Table 1. 



Within these major "parts" of the Rasalila chapters, further subdivisions can 
be observed according to specificity of "voice" in narrative description or 
theological discourse, or the voice of the hero or heroines. These latter di- 
visions of greater detail will be presented below when reviewing the Rasalila 
chapters individually. What is important to point out here is the complexity 
of the Rasalila text; the way didactic discourse is woven into the story line in 
statements made through narrative or direct speech. 

The smallest literary unit of the Rasalila is the poetic verse stanza. As with 
most of the Bhdgavata text, the Rasalila is written in Sanskrit poetry. It is 
written in the two-line, four quarter verse which appears throughout the 
text in five different types of meters, according to the number of syllables 
in each quarter verse. Further variation within the categories of syllable 
number occurs according to the various combinations of light and heavy 
syllables, within each type of quarter verse. The variation in verse meter 
and pattern is hardly random. Variation in poetic meter infuses the story 
with a great deal of intensity, emotion and drama, and contributes to the 
movement of the story line. 
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6. Narrative Shell and Dramatic Story of the Rasalila 

What follows is an analytical outline of the five-chapter episode of the 
Rasalila. In order to reveal the various portraits of the Gopis in this episode, 
ii is necessary to trace the development of the story line along with subtle 
I ml significant literary devices, such as change in poetic meter. 

« li.ipterOne: 

i i islma Attracts the Gopis and Suddenly Disappears" is the title I have given to the 
I ii si chapter of the Rasalila. This chapter, comprising a total of forty-eight verses, is 
tin longest chapter of the Rasalila and has essentially four parts with further subdi- 
visions: 

< I lAI'TER 1: Krishna Attracts the Gopi and Suddenly Disappears 



I' ii i I Narrative: 

Description of essential elements for the Rasalila episode 

I Description: Autumn and the beautiful Vrindaban Forest 

Description: Krishna's flute music 
I I I Description: Gopis attracted by flute and abandoning home 

I'.u l II Theological Discourse: 

On the spiritual status of the Gopis 

Pariksit's inquiry: How did Gopis become liberated souls? 
U I <i Suka's response: All emotions directed to Krishna, the source 

of all. 

Tin III Dialogue: 

Krishna and the Gopis 

Description: Krishna-Gopis conversation 
I M 27 Krishna speaks to Gopis questioning purpose of their arrival 

M i Description: Krishna-Gopis conversation 

M II Gopis speak to Krishna begging him to allow them to stay 

with him 

I'm I IV Narrative: 

Gopis and Krishna play and Krishna leaves the Gopis 

• 17 Description: the loving playfulness of the Gopis with Krishna 

Description: Krishna suddenly disappears from the Gopis 
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Part I (verses 1 through 11) is a descriptive narrative of Suka which op- 
ens up the Rasalila episode with an introduction to his own narrative voice 
and the hero, along with the mystical power that creates the natural set- 
ting and the heroines. In this initial part of the first chapter of the Rasalila, 
the hero and heroines are inspired and prepare to meet. The hero is en- 
ticed by the night-blooming autumn flowers to enjoy amorously, and the 
heroines are enticed by the hero's enchanting flute music which causes 
them to abandon everything. 

The author of the Bhagavata wastes no time in introducing four essential 
elements of its theistic mysticism of "intimacy" in the Rasalila, in the been' 
ning of the first chapter of the text: 

(1) The intimate deity 

(2) The scenery for intimacy 

(3) The potency for intimacy 

(4) The intimate devotee 

The intimate deity is Krishna or Bhagavan. The scenery for intimacy is the 
autumn night with the rising full moon and the Vraja forest filled with 
beautiful blossoming night-blooming flowers situated near the river Yamu- 
na. The potency for intimacy is yoga-may a, which is the mystical potency 
that accomplishes the impossible in order to make intimate encounters 
with the supreme deity possible. The intimate devotee is represented by the 
Gopis themselves, who are first introduced in the third verse of the epi- 
sode. The first three of these four essential elements of divine intimacy are 
introduced in the first verse of the first chapter of the Rasalila Pancadhyaya: 

Even Bhagavan, after seeing the jasmine flowers 

blooming during those autumn nights, 
made up his mind to enjoy himself, 

and thus he resorted fully to yoga-mdyd. 
(RLP 1.1) 

As a result of resorting fully to yoga-maya, Krishna is moved or seduced by 
the love-inspiring natural beauty of the scenery which, in turn, will inspire 
him, in the next few verses, to produce beautiful flute music, irresistably 
attracting his divine consorts. The first three elements of intimacy are 
introduced in this first verse. Along with the fourth element, they are th 
following: 
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( 1 ) Krishna: the Lord as divine Lover, presented here as Bhagavan; 

(2) Vraja: the love-inspiring natural scenery of the rising full moon, 
reddened evening sky, forest and night-blooming flowers; 

(3) Yogamaya: the uniting power of intimate love; and 

(4) The Gopis: the beloved consorts of the divine, who are introduced 
in the third verse, presented as "those ladies with beautiful eyes." 

The sage Suka introduces the hero in this first verse as "Bhagavan," an 

• 1 1 1 1 1 it-t ical name for the supreme Lord, who becomes influenced, during 
1 1 1 < n ights of the autumn season, by the beauty of certain forest flowers with 

turnal blossoms, to enjoy love. Because Bhagavan had resorted to yoga- 

Mdyo, a special energy that arranges for God's intimate relationships with 
Ins dearest devotees, he is carried away by the beauty of the Vraja sky and 
forest. This first verse is in the Sanskrit poetic meter of anutfubh, a meter 

• on tabling the smallest number of syllable lengths, typically used in Suka's 
IUU rations. However, in the next three verses, the longer and elaborate 12- 
lyilable (jagati) meter is employed by the narrator to express the drama of 
(tie se tting. It is described in verses two and three by the narrator how 
Bhagavan, amidst the light of the full autumn moon which was coloring the 

it) and forest with a passionate red, began to produce irresistably charm- 
nig music by playing his flute: 

|ust then the royal moon arose, 
spreading with its comforting hands 
its reddish rays over the face of the eastern horizon, 

dispelling the unhappiness of all those who watched, 
like a lover who sees his beloved after a long time. 

(RLP 1.2) 

Seeing the lotus flowers bloom 

and the perfect roundness of the moon, 
whose light is like the face of Rama 

and reddish like fresh kunkuma, 
and seeing the forest colored 

by the moon's gende rays, 
he began to make sweet music 

that would capture the hearts 

of those ladies with beautiful eyes. 
(RLP 1.3) 
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By the end of the third verse, the reader is introduced for the first time to 
the heroines, "the ladies with beautiful eyes," who are later referred to as 
the Gopis. In the fourth verse, the heroines, enchanted by the flute music 
produced by Krishna, are so irresistably attracted to him that they run off 
to be with him: 

After hearing that sweet music 

which was increasing their passion, 
the minds of those ladies ofVraja 

were captured by Krishna. 
Unaware of one another, 

with their earings swinging wildly, 
they went off to the place 

where their lover was waiting. 
(RLP 1.4) 

By the fourth verse, the drama of the Rasalila passage swings into full 
motion. The remaining six verses of this part describe how the Gopis 
dropped everything in their lives to run off to their lover. Indeed, some of 
their relatives attempt to stop them, but it was too late: 

Although their husbands, fathers, brothers 

and relatives tried to stop them, 
they whose minds were stunned did not turn back 

because their very selves had already been stolen by Govinda. 
(RLP 1.8) 

Part II (verses 12 through 16) is theological discourse between the narra- 
tor and his listener. King Pariksit makes an inquiry about the heroines and 
the narrator responds. The king desires to understand how it was possible 
for the heroines, who knew the hero only as a lover and not in his majestic 
position as the supreme being, to become liberated souls: 

The revered [king] Pariksit spoke: 

They knew Krishna as their only desirable lover; 

however, they did not know him as the Brahman. 
O sage, how did the flow of [worldly] qualities cease 

in those whose minds were influenced by such qualities? 
(RLP 1.12) 
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Mlka's response is that the liberation of the heroines was made possible 
■ virtue of dedicating all of their emotions of love toward the hero: 

Desire, anger, fear, affection, feelings of oneness, 

and certainly feelings of intimacy, 

should always be directed toward Hari. 
For such persons are elevated 

to a state of being utterly filled by God. 
(RLP 1.15) 

Pari III (verses 17 through 41) is a simple dialogue between hero and 
lines. The narrator introduces the dialogue in verse 17, and in the fol- 
!• .wing ten verses in the anustubh meter, beginning with verse 18, the hero 
I ■< ;iks to the heroines in a courteous but playful and teasing fashion. Krish- 
l isks the Gopis why they have come, explains that it is not fitting for 
(hem to be with him — especially at night in such a dangerous forest — and 
5 them to return safely to their duties at home. The narrator bridges 
i I rom Krishna's last words to the Gopis' response in the next three vers- 
( verses 28 through 30). The first verse in anustubh meter informs the 
ider of die Gopis' sadness, and the two verses following describe their 
uons and the effects of Krishna's rejecting words, with elaborate and 
h descriptive language in the sakvari meter (fourteen syllables per quar- 
" i wise), anticipating the emotional response of the Gopis. The Gopis 
supply all kinds of reasons to Krishna about why it is that they should 
ind how it is that they cannot return: 

O [supreme] soul, indeed the spiritually advanced 

feel an attraction to you as their own eternal beloved. 
With these husbands, children, and the others 

who cause us so much trouble, 

what is to be done? 
( ) supreme Lord, 

please be merciful unto us. 
( ) lotus-eyed one, 

please do not destroy our hopes for you 

that we have had for such a long time. 
( RLP 1.33) 
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Our minds were easily stolen by you 

from our homes, 
so also our hands which were absorbed 

in household work. 
Our feet will not move a step 
from the soles of your feet. 
How shall we return to Vraja? 

And then what would we do? 
(RLP 1.34) 

After eleven verses of response in the sakvari meter by the Gopis, Part IV 
(verses 42 through 48) of the first chapter, a descriptive narrative of 
Krishna and the Gopis' affectionate play, and Krishna's sudden departure 
begins. After Krishna hears the passionate pleas of the Gopis, he acquiesces 
and engages in loving and playful activities with them. Krishna and the 
Gopis play affectionately and sing together through the forest and down on 
the river banks. The Gopis become prideful, however, causing Krishna to 
leave them: 

Thus those who had obtained the honor 

of Bhagavan, Krishna, the great soul, 
due to their pridefulness, thought themselves 

to be the best among all women in the world. 
(RLP 1.47) 

Kesava could see their pride 

and how they became conceited 

with their good fortune. 
In order to calm their pride 

and to bestow upon them his grace, 

right there [in front of them] 

he suddenly disappeared. 
(RLP 1.48) 

The chapter ends on this note of the sudden disappearance of Krishna. 
The episode of the Rasalila is now prepared to portray the Gopis in 
their separation from Krishna and, later, in their re-uniting with him. 

Chapter Two 

'The Gopis Search for Krishna" is the title I have given to the second chapter of the 
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latila. Totalling 44 verses, this chapter consists of essentially two parts. Part I is a 

n logue of the heroines, and Part II, a naiTative of the Gopis finding Krishna's 

h ite (but rejected) Gopi. 

I 1 1 U'TER 2: The Gopis Search for Krishna 



hul I Monologue: 

Gopis express their feelings of separation in their search 

I 1 Description: Gopis imitate Krishna out of sense of losing him 

IS Gopis talk to creatures and plants and search endlessly for him 

I I 23 Description: Gopis imitating Krishna and others in his lilds 

fall II Narrative: 

Gopis find favored Gopi rejected 

' I _'l> Description: Gopis detect footprints and activities of Krishna 

' i, 27 - 33 Gopis confer with one another about Krishna and special Gopi 

M 39 Description: Krishna rejects special Gopi and vanishes from her 

10 II Gopis find special Gopi deserted in forest and she tells story to 

them 



Part 1 (verses 1 through 23), which I refer to as a section of monologue, 
hi be further broken down into three sub-sections. In each of these sub- 
i i iions, the Gopis are acting and talking in relation to Krishna without a 
cspi >nse or reciprocation from anyone or anything, and thus a broad use of 
iftlc word monologue is engaged to describe this part of the chapter. The 
i t si ibsection is a description, by the narrator, of the Gopis imitating Krish- 
I K-havior and mannerisms out of a sense of loss (verses 1 through 4) : 

By his movements, affectionate smiles and passionate glances, 

by his attractive speaking and the passion of his playfulness, 

their hearts were captivated. 
Each one of those women then began to imitate 

the different actions of the Lord of Rama. 

Their very selves were fully absorbed in him. 
(RLP 2.2) 

second section (verses 5 through 13), consists of the Gopis talking to 
i plants and even the earth, while endlessly searching for Krishna: 
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Let us inquire from these creepers, 

even though they are embraced by the arms 

of the lords of the forest [the trees] . 
Certainly they must have been touched by his fingernails. 

Just see how they are experiencing ecstasy 

[throughout their bodies] ! 
(RLP2.13) 

And the third section (verses 14 through 23) is a description of the Gopis 
imitating Krishna and those who interact with him in his various Mas: 

[Suka spoke:] 

The Gopis were going mad from their search for Krishna 

and thus they spoke these words of madness. 
Indeed, they began to act out the Hid of Bhagavan 

because their very selves were fully absorbed in him. 
(RLP 2.14) 

One of them imitated Putana and another 

imitated Krishna who drank from her breast. 
Another acted like an infant crying and with her foot 

kicked one [Gopi] who was pretending to be a cart. 
(RLP 2.15) 

Part II of the second chapter (verses 24 through 44) is a narrative of 
event of the Gopis finding Krishna's favorite Gopi rejected and deserted in 
the forest. Many of these verses (from 24 through 41) are devoted to the 
detection of Krishna's footprints in the forest, along with a second set of 
footprints, and finally finding that special, deserted Gopi. First is a brief 
narrative description of the Gopis detecting the footprints and surmising 
from these footprints the activities of Krishna (verses 24 and 26) . Then the 
Gopis confer with one another to complete the detection work about Krish- 
na and the special Gopi (verses 25, 27-33) . This special Gopi is described by 
the other Gopis in these verses, although her name is left unspoken. How- 
ever, the teachers of the Caitanya school find special significance in the 
pis' description of her in the following specific verse: 

Indeed, she worshipped Bhagavan perfectly (anaydradhitah) , 

who is Hari, the supreme Lord. 
Abandoning us, and being so pleased [by her] , 

Govinda must have led her to a secret place. 
(RLP 2.28) 
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I In teachers of the Caitanya school identify this special Gopi as Krishna's 
si beloved consort, the supreme Goddess Radha, who is recognized as 
the i »ne Gopi who "worships Krishna perfectly" {anayaradhitah). None of the 
i trial names of any of the Gopis are explicidy or implicitly given in die 
yivata, although they are mentioned in other puranas. However, this 
pn verse becomes important in revealing this special Gopi's personal 
imc in a partially disguised form of the participle anayaradhitah, which ap- 
i " us iii the first pada, in which the first four consecutive letters, out of five 
letters, of the name of Radha are embedded. 

1 he narrator describes how Krishna rejects the special Gopi and how he 
Rldi lenly vanishes from her as well (verses 34-39) . The narrator then quotes 
hei words of devastation, epitomizing the feelings of separation felt by all 

■ ■I the Gopis: 

| The Gopi spoke:] 

O Lord, my darling beloved, where are you? 

O mighty armed one, where are you? 
O friend, for me, your poor maidservant, 

please reveal your presence! 
(RLP 2.39) 

In the last five verses of the chapter (RLP 2.4044), the Gopis find the spe- 

■ i 1 1 ( .opi deserted in the forest, and she tells her story to all of the Gopis. In 
'In | « -n ultimate verse, the narrator explains the ways in which the Gopis 
Wtre "selflessly" absorbed in thoughts of Krishna, due to their separation 
from Krishna: 

Their minds were centered upon him, 
they were talking about him, 
imitating him, 

their very selves absorbed in him. 
Indeed, while singing about his qualities, 

they forgot their homes 

and they forgot themselves. 
(RLP 2.43) 

I In search for Krishna builds their absorption in thoughts of him, and the 
is emotions of separation intensify when they find the special Gopi a- 
iii the forest, suffering. As the forest grows dark, this chapter con- 
s with all of the Gopis turning back to the river Yamuna. 
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Chapter Three 

I have titled the third chapter of the Rasalila, "The Gopis Pray to Krishna." This 
chapter is a prayerful monologue and has no subdivisions. 

CHAPTER 3: The Gopis Pray to Krishna 

Monologue: 

The various expressed thoughts and feelings of the Gopis after giving 
up their search for Krishna during the period of Krishna 's absence 

1-19 Praising the divine and personal qualities of Krishna 

Remembering the divine and personal qualities of Krishna 
Entreating Krishna to appear again before them 
Proclaiming their love for and dedication to Krishna 
Expressing their emotions of pain, anger and bewilderment 

Chapter Three is the smallest chapter of the five, comprising only nineteen 
verses, with a very different pattern of metered verses. Every other chapter 
of the Rasalila, and most chapters throughout the Bhdgavata, is predomi- 
nandy utilizing the common epic anustubh eight-syllable quarter-verse stanza 
throughout. Not one such anustubh verse exists in this chapter. In the other 
Rasalila chapters, the anustubh verses out number by far the verses in other 
meter lengths. The least number of actual anustubh verses in the other four 
chapters of the Rasalila which contain them is 16 out of a total of 22 verses 
(in Chapter 4) . 26 The significance of a chapter with no verses in the very 
common and dominant anustubh meter is the intensity of expression 
throughout the whole of this chapter. In this chapter, which is tantamount 
to a climactic plateau for the whole episode, the Gopis express their various 
thoughts and feelings after giving up their search for Krishna, as they expe- 
rience Krishna's absence very intensely. All the verses in this chapter are in 
the eleven-syllable quarter-verse meter known as tristubh, with die exception 
of the last verse, which reaches an increased climactic pitch, extending the 
verse length to the even longer sakvari (14-syllable quarter-verse meter) . 
Many of the verses express the strong emotions of the Gopis: 

O bestower of all benedictions, 
because we are remembering your glances, 
which surpass the beauty of the very center 
of the most exquisitely pure lotus flower blossom 
in a serene pond during the autumn season, 
it is killing us. 
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O Lord of love, 
we ask you, 

as your undemanding maidservants, 
in this world 
is this not murder? 
(RLP 3.2) 

< >il in verses express their attraction to the beauty of Krishna: 

During the day when you go off to the forest 

we cannot see you. 

The smallest fraction of a moment 

seems like thousands of years. 
And when we are able to see your beautiful face, 

with locks of curling hair, 

it seems to us that the creator was senseless 

when making eyelids that can cover our eyes! 
(RLP 3.15) 

I here are some verses that acknowledge Krishna's greatness in his divinity 
iikI various divine activities that he has performed: 

Certainly you are not the son of a Gopi. 
You are the witness 

within the inner heart of all embodied beings. 
When Vikhanas prayed to you 

for the protection of the universe, 

O friend, you arose in the dynasty of the Satvatas. 
(RLP 3.4) 

In the last verse of the chapter, the Gopis express their care for Krishna 
.ilmi^ with their passionate desires, and pledge their lives to him: 

We wonder if your very fine lotus feet 

are not hurt by small stones 

and other harsh objects 

as you roam the forest. 
beloved, thus we are afraid to place your lotus feet 

gendy on our breasts, 

for fear that they also might be too rough. 

Our lives belong only to you. 
(RLP 3.19) 
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Chapter Four 

The fourth chapter of the Rasallla I have titled, "Krishna Reappears Before the Go- 
pis." This chapter is divided into two parts: the first part is a narrative and the sec- 
ond part, a simple dialogue. 

CHAPTER 4: Krishna Reappears Before the Gopis 

Part I Narrative: 

Krishna and the Gopis meet again 

1-2 Description: Krishna reappears before the loving Gopis 

3-15 Description: Gopis reactions to Krishna's reappear ance 

Part II Dialogue: 

Gopis try to understand Krishna's separation from them 

16 Gopis address a question to Krishna about the nature of love 

17-22 Krishna affectionately answers question of Gopis 

Part I (verses 1 through 15) begins by the narrator's description of the 
Gopis crying out for Krishna to reappear. By the second verse, the reap- 
pearance of Krishna is described, and the third verse describes the Gopis' 
varied emotional reactions and responses to his appearance. One Go r 
shows affection in her eyes, others are physically affectionate, another 
exhibits loving anger, and another goes into a deep meditation: 

One of them took him into her heart 

through the aperture of her eyes, 

and then she closed her eyes 

and kept embracing him from within. 
She experienced ecstasy [throughout her body] 

like a yogi who becomes overwhelmed by bliss. 
(RLP 4.8) 

Then Krishna and the Gopis communed with the moonlit night by going 
down to the banks of the river: 

Having taken them to the [river] Kalindi, 
the Almighty 
then entered 
the banks of the river, 
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where a light breeze carried the fragrance 

of blooming jasmine flowers 

and celestial coral trees, 

attracting many bees. 
(RLP4.11) 

There the darkness of the night was dispelled 

by the abundance of the rays of the autumn moon, 
and the auspiciousness of the Krsna (Yamuna River) was in her soft sands, 

gathered by her water's rippling hands. 
(RLP 4.12) 

I Ins | >art is comprised of the typical anustubh meter of narrative verses until 
es 13-15, when the meter becomes the 12-syllable quarter verse known 
M iagpM, supporting the building passion of Krishna and the Gopis. 

Pari II (verses 16 through 22) returns to the anusfubh-metered verses and 
' " gins with a one-verse question of the Gopis, directed toward Krishna on 
tie nature of loving relationships: 

The beautiful Gopis spoke: 

Some love those who love [in return], 

while others love in a way different from this 

[by loving those who may not love in return], 
and others love in neither of these ways. 

O dear one, please explain these clearly to us. 
(RLP 4.16) 

ri I ma responds first with didactic verses (17 through 19) of anustubh 
meter on the nature of relationships. Then in verses 20 and 21, both of 

hi* 1 1 jump to the trisfubh meter, Krishna provides personal, more emo- 
il responses to the Gopis about the nature of his love for them. Finally, 
iIm last verse increases meter length to jagati when Krishna expresses his 
ippi < ( iation for the Gopis' love for him: 

I am unable to adequately reciprocate 

your own pure [love] 

in your fauldess relationship (with me), 

even over the long lifetime of heavenly beings. 
You who have been loving toward me 

have cut the strong ties to home 

that are so difficult to overcome. 

May you be rewarded by the purity [of your own love] . 
(RLP 4.22) 
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Chapter Five 

In the fifth and final chapter of the rasalila, which I have titled, "The Gopis Unite 
with Krishna in the Rasa Dance," the finale and climax of the episode occur. This 
chapter can be subdivided into four distinct parts. 

CHAPTER 5: Krishna Joins the Gopis in the Rasa Dance 



Part I Narrative: 

The Rasalila dance 

1-3 Description: formation of the Rasalila 

4-21 Description: the Rasalila dance itself 

Part II Narrative: 

The Gopis and Krishna in loving play 

22 - 25 Description: the playful and loving activities after Rasalila 

Part III Theological Discourse 

On the nature of Krishna's participation in the Rasalila 

26 - 28 Pariksit inquiry: the meaning of Rasalila and moral conduct 

29 - 36 Suka response: meaning of Rasalila discussed 

Part TV Narrative: 

The conclusion of the Rdsa-lild episode 

37 - 39 Description: Krishna and Gopis lovingly part 



Part I (verses 1 through 21) is the narrative description of both the for- 
mation of and the actual dancing and singing in the dance of the rasa. 

The festival of the rasa dance began 

as a beautifully decorated circle of Gopis 
with Krishna, the supreme Lord of mystical energy (yogesvara), 

entering into the middle of each pair of Gopis, 
with his arm around the necks of the Gopis, 

each thinking that she alone was at his side. 
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Then the sky became crowded 

with hundreds of celestial planes 
tilled with the inhabitants of the heavenly spheres, 

along with their wives whose very selves were carried away. 
(RLP 5.3) 

Hie c limax of the whole Rasallla episode can be observed in the story line 
in verse 7 when die action and movement of the rasa dance itself reaches a 
dramatic pitch. The intensity of this climax is further catalyzed by the 
i flange in poetic meter to the atyasfi (17 syllables per quarter verse), the 
longest poetic meter utilized in all five chapters, found only in this one 
wise: 

With their feet stepping to the dance, 

the gestures of their hands along with loving smiles, 
the playful movements of their eyebrows and bending waists, 

with the clothes covering their breasts moving rhythmically 

and earrings swinging back and forth on their cheeks, 
the spiritual wives of Krishna, 

whose braids and belts were tied tightly, 

their faces perspiring, 

were singing his praises, 
and they appeared like lustrous flashes of glowing lighming 

engulfed by a ring of dark clouds. 
(RLP 5.7) 

I 'ni II (verses 22 through 25) continues the narrative of Krishna and the 
< ■> i| us in the passion of their loving play after the rasa dance, in both jagati 
oilman meters. In the 25th verse, narrative and theological explanation 
i I ii < ivided by the narrator: 

Although he was with that group of women 

who were so deeply attached to him, 
he was never interrupted by worldly sexual desire, 

since he was pure and fulfilled in all desires within himself. 
Thus he allowed himself to be subdued by all of those beautiful nights, 

made so brilliant by the rays of the moon, 
which are the very source of all poetic narrations of rasa 

inspired by autumn. 
(RLP 5.25) 
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Part III (verses 26 through 36) is the theological discourse of Suka in re- 
sponse to the king's question about the amorahty of Krishna's activities 
in the Rasalila episode. The narrator explains that Krishna, who is the ori- 
ginator of morality, is not necessarily obligated to follow the moral princi- 
ples that he created for humans: 

Then, for the supreme Lord, what influence could possibly arise 

from the piety or impiety of created living beings, 
whether they be animals, human beings or inhabitants of heaven, 

who are themselves controlled by him? 

Ones whose bondage to this world is completely shaken off 

by the power of yoga, 

are completely satisfied by service 

in the dust of the lotus feet of the Lord. 
Such sages act freely without becoming materially bound. 

How much bondage could there possibly be for the supreme Lord, 

who acts freely, accepting various revealed forms 

according to his own supreme desire? 
(RLP 5.33-34) 

For Suka, there is no question of amorality for Krishna, since the Lord 
always has a true purpose for all of his actions, whether they may appear 
moral or amoral. The matter of Krishna's "morality" in relation to Rasa- 
lila has been a matter of debate, both inside and outside the tradition, 
for centuries, even up to the present. 

Suka next explains to the king that Krishna comes to this world out of h' 
grace, so that humans can love and dedicate themselves to him: 

Due to his grace, he reveals his human-like form 

for those who are devoted [to him]. 
Upon hearing about such play, 

one worships and becomes fully dedicated to him. 
(RLP 5.36) 

Part IV (verses 37 through 39) describes how Krishna and the Gopis 1 
ingly part: 

At the end of one night for the creator, Brahma, 

being filled with joy from being with Vasudeva, 
the Gopis, the beloved ones of Bhagavan, 

reluctandy returned to their homes. 
(RLP 5.38) 
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Villi, finally, the narrator's words conclude the episode by proclaiming 
ii l he: Rasalila is capable of purifying the human heart of all selfish- 
< >i lustfulness — merely by hearing its recitation: 

( >ne who is filled with faith, 

who hears or describes 

the play of Vishnu 

with the young ladies of Vraja, 
is a self-realized soul upon whom 

the highest devotion unto Bhagavan is bestowed 

and from whom lustfulness, 

which is the disease of the heart, 

is quickly removed without delay. 
(RLP 5.39) 

I he sage Suka significantly points out that upon hearing the Rasalila with 
ih, one achieves not just liberation from bondage in samsdra or other 
lei ml or spiritual benedictions, as one finds at the end of many of the 

Hhagavata episodes. Moreover, it is not only bhakti that is bestowed upon 
faithful listener of the Rasalila. It is, rather, bhaktirh pardm, or the highest 

Hlainable state of devotion, that is achievable. It is important to note that 

i ilcc laration and benediction of die highest devotion is found only at 
• end of the Rasalila passage. 27 Thus, it is another indication of the spe- 

I | dace held by the Rasalila in the Bhagavata. 

Concluding Observations and Remarks 

1 1 upon the above brief analytical sketch of the Rasalila and description 
the (k>pi passages surrounding it, I would like to suggest the following 
mis: It appears that the author of the Bhagavata intends the Rasalila to 

ii ii I out among all other Mas, as the teachers of the Caitanya school claim. 
ii .nions of this are several, extrinsic as well as intrinsic to the passage. 

Ili" ( k>pi passages prior to the Rasalila either point to, anticipate, or pre- 
ihe reader for the Rasalila event, and the Gopi passages following the 
»( iMlila reminisce about or recall, explain, interpret, clarify, or praise the 
i lila and the Gopis, thus providing an elaborate literary "frame," as it 
around the episode. The sheer balance and unity of a developed dra- 
ii story line within a text that spans over five contiguous chapters cre- 
.1 powerful literary presence within the tenth book, and even through- 
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out the whole of the Bhagavata text. Furthermore, the number of verses 
comprising the Rasalila passage, and, in addition, the number of chapters 
and verses of the surrounding Gopi passages which frame the episode, 
clearly indicate its incomparable weight and therefore special status. 

Also, as briefly mentioned, two special phrases are found in the begin- 
ning and ending verses of the Rasalila Pancadhyaya by which the author of 
the Bhagavata indicates the special status of the episode. It was briefly pre- 
sented above that the phrase yoga-mdya in the first verse of the Rasalila is 
uniquely applied to Krishna, rather than to his created subjects, and is in- 
deed different from all of the hundreds of other instances in which the 
phrase yoga-mdya for just the word may a) appears, thus proving to be a sub- 
tle but powerful indication that this passage is exceptional in the eyes of its 
author. Moreover, it was also mentioned that the phrase bhaktim pardm is 
used in the very last benedictive verse, the only verse of its kind to claim 
that one attains the "highest devotion" to God when hearing or reciting 
this episode. The special uses of these key phrases are important clues of 
the unique satus of the Rasalila within the Bhagavata. 

At the risk of stating the obvious I should also like to point out that the 
Rasalila is intrinsically a love story. The above review will reveal that the 
Rasalila story itself contains many of the elements and traits of good San- 
skrit drama. However, the Vaishnavas for whom this episode is the genuine 
and veritable revelation of the highest devotion for God, exemplified in the 
behavior and emotions of the Gopis, the Rasalila is certainly no ordinary 
love story. The Rasalila is distinguished by the participants involved: God 
and the soul are understood as the lovers in this divine love story. And it is 
only by reading with faith this particular divine love story among all of the 
other episodes within the Bhagavata, that humans can overcome worldly 
lustfulness (kdman), which is the fundamental disease of the human heart 
(hrd-rogam). 

Appendix: On the Challenges of Interpreting the Rasalila 

Among the few classical love stories of the world cherished as truly divine 
love stories, the Rasalila stands out as the most explicitly theological in its 
expression of divinity. Only a few traditions emerge from the history of 
world religions that present a love story that represents or expresses the 
very intimate side of God, the intensely passionate worship of the devotee, 
and the superlatively divine love experienced between them expressed in 
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ink nous emotion. The few traditions that communicate this saga of love 
were transformed by special texts that presented the archetypal love story, 
.iikI which functioned as the very source or basis of these traditions of theis- 
n n i vsticism. For certain sects of Jewish and Catholic mysticism the Song of 
Solomon of the Old Testament became the original source of the divine love 
Itory. Certain Sufi traditions found in the poetic love story of Layla and 
\ In I nun of Nizami a metaphor of divine love. And so for several of the 
\ aishnava traditions of India, the Rasallla of the Bhagavata Purana became 
the archetypal divine love story, verily a revelation of divine love, from 
which drinkers in these traditions drew constandy. These texts themselves 
became the original classical sources of divine passionate love for God for 
Ui.ii respective traditions, i.e., the original love stories for these religious 
< ultures. For the Vaishnavas, moreover, the divine love story of the Rasallla 
is not merely metaphorical, but is most essentially and metaphysically real. 
I he forms, emotions, and actions described within die Rasallla are not of 
ihis world. Rather, they are eternally real, existing as the innermost aspects 
I il the life of God and constitutes the highest, and yet easily accessible, reve- 
lation of divinity. 

While there is no doubt that the portrayal of the Gopis in the Rasallla has 
I i.id a profound influence on the religion and culture of India, the passage 
I x ises challenges. Scholars on the traditions of Krishna.- bhakti commonly 
ft knowledge the impact that the Rasallla has had on later forms of Krishna- 
( .( >pl and Radha-Krishna devotion and expression. However, the meaning 
■ >l the Rasaliila has puzzled its readers for centuries. Even the narrator sage 
Suka within the Bhagavata is questioned about the moral character of God 
by its chief listener, the king. 

Understanding the amorous imagery presented by any tradition of divine 
Intimacy poses challenges. The divine intimacy of the Rasallla and other 
miorous imagery within the Vaishnava tradition have continued to be a 
source of perplexity for those outside of the tradition in the East and in the 
\ V( st as well. Challenges in the interpretation of the Rasallla are frankly un- 
i lei standable and reasonable. How can such a morally strict orthodox tradi- 
iion as the Caitanya Vaishnavas accept as the most sacred portions of its 
i i iptures a vision of God with his divine consort that can appear to be the 
tmorous, or "erotic," and even the apparently adulterous interactions be- 
Cween two lovers of this world? Indeed, this question is asked (by the king), 
is has been reviewed above, toward the end of the Rasallla text itself. Thus, 
this question of die meaning of amorous imagery is not a new one, nor is it 
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unimportant for the tradition, as well as for those outside the ti-adition at- 
tempting to interpret it. 

A.K. Majumdar, a renowned scholar of Gaudrya Vaishnavism, acknowl- 
edges the difficulty of interpreting the divine imagery of bhakti intimism 
connected with Krishna and the Gopis. Majumdar states that, 'The most 
well-known episode of the Bh.P. is the Rasa-lila described in the tenth can- 
to. It is also the most misunderstood episode." 28 Scholars and readers of the 
Rasalila have proven at times to be confounded and bewildered about the 
true inner meaning of the text. Thus, up to the present, a wide range of in- 
terpretations and evaluations of the amorous imagery of intimism has exist- 
ed among Indian and western scholars. Some have interpreted this amor- 
ous imagery as allegory or metaphor, intentionally or unintentionally ig- 
noring dimensions of its literal content which are so important to the tradi- 
tion. 

An example of this simplistic interpretation is Geoffrey Parrinder's claim 
that Sufi and Christian forms of divine intimism, along with the Vaishnava 
form, are effectively allegorical. Parrinder makes the sweeping statement 
that the Vaishnava presentation "employs an erotic metaphor to explain 
the relation of humans to God and to encourage bhakti, in the manner of 
the Sufi mystics and the biblical Song of Songs." 29 While Parrinder implicit- 
ly acknowledges that these traditions present forms of divine intimism, he 
moves far too hastily to interpret all of these traditions allegorically. Al- 
though the rich metaphorical aspects of the intimism of Krishna-Mate' can 
be readily recognized, it is hardly the case that it is merely metaphor, as he 
insists. Parrinder's insistence is obvious when he states that "the metaphor 
remains only a metaphor." 30 To understand the Vaishnava picture of inti- 
macy as metaphor only, as Parrinder suggests, would be utterly incomplete 
and distorted from the perspective of the tradition, doing a disservice to 
the deeper understanding of the text. 

It would be easy to document how, for many traditions, it is specifically 
the amorous, or "erotic," elements within various forms of divine intimism 
that are so troublesome to interpret. Interpretations of bhakti intimism 
specifically as a form of erotic symbolism are commonplace. Some interpre- 
tations exaggerate the sensuality of this imageiy by taking it very literally as 
erotic worldly love. Others interpret this use of love imagery as a form of 
psychological sublimation or transfiguration of the human sexual impulse, 
while some criticize this love imagery as promoting an emotionally unheal- 
thy, even aberrational aspect of religion. For example, S.K De, one of the 
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mosl accomplished scholars of Gaudiya Vaishnavism in this century, expres- 
tts his ambivalence toward the tradition of Krishna-6/iaM in his oscillation 

I ictween an appreciation of this school's cultural contributions and what he 

feels are the emotional dangers that it can present or introduce. De under- 
lain Is what he terms in one part of his work as "ecstatic religious emotion," 
is also being a "psychological and ethical aberration." De fears, along with 

Others, that psychological and ethical transgressions are contained within 

the amorous imagery of Vaishnavism: 

All this has been severely condemned by some critics as an emasculated 
ritual of emotional debauchery; but without going so far, it should be 
admitted that the intimate subtilizing of erotic details, however mystical- 
ly transfigured, is bound to be characterised as a psychological and ethi- 
cal aberration rather than as a healthy ennobling religious mood. 31 

I I is dear from this statement that De is challenged in the interpretation of 
tbeistic intimacy by the apparently quasi-erotic tenor of the texts. He fur- 
ther expresses his skepticism and apprehension when he states that "in the 
emphasis laid on the erotic sentiment in the sports of Krsna, the attitude 
borders definitely on sense-devotion, and leans perceptibly and dangerous- 
ly inwards erotic passion." 32 

De's concern is understandable in light of the practices in which certain 
non-Vaishnava sects engage, including sexual rituals that imitate and falsely 
portray the images of divine intimacy found in the Gaudiya Uadition. They 
practice rituals of exaggerated sexual reenactments, thus misapplying the 
images of divine intimacy. The histoiy of the Caitanya sect includes the the- 
i 'logically and ritually unrelated Sahajiya sects, traditions owing their origin 
to a form of tantric Buddhism, specifically that of the Vrajrayana sect, ex- 
tant in Bengal centuries before the appearance of Caitanya. Some of the 
practices of certain Sahajiya sects became quite prominent in the Bengal 
region and consisted of sexual "reenactments" of Krishna's activities with 
the Gopis. Unfortunately, even scholars have mistakenly identified these 
non-Vaishnava sects with the orthodox school of Caitanya. 33 Although De 
■ i ( knowledges that Caitanya himself "held to an ascetic type of morality and 
expressed strict views regarding sexual relationship," 34 he understandably 
expresses apprehension about the Caitanya school's ideals, considering the 
disl i acting presence of the Sahajiya approach. 

\i other times, De demonstrates a more positive attitude toward amorous 
imagery. However, he expresses frustration that he cannot truly interpret 
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this imagery exclusively as religious symbolism, because it would not be in 
agreement with the tradition's much more complex understanding. De 
states the following in this regard: 

If this were only a symbol or allegory of the soul's longing for the divine 
lover, it would be a legitimate use of erotic imagery and erotic impulse 
in the service of religious symbolism. But the works of die sect make it 
quite clear that the erotic contemplation is not merely symbolical or fig- 
urative but, as we have said, vivid and literal. 35 

De correcdy recognizes something of die purpose or the desired effect of 
this "erotic imagery" when he states that "the utter self-abandonment of the 
Gopis, the romantic love of the mistress for her lover, becomes the accept- 
ed symbol of the soul's longing for God; and the vivid realization of the 
eternal sports of Krsna in an imaginative Vrndavana is supposed to lead to 
a passionate love and devotion to the deity." 36 Thus De represents well the 
ambivalence and tension in the intellectual realm of the interpretation of 
this tradition's most treasured revelation of divine love. 

Some scholars are more attuned to the intrinsic purpose of this Vaishnava 
revelation than others, however. Majumdar appreciates the Rasallla when 
he states that it "describes in poetic terms the ultimate state to which love 
for God can lead His devotee. Arriving at the stage of supreme bliss he sheds 
all egotism. There is no demand, no expectation, no acceptance: only love 
..." 37 Here Majumdar attempts to understand the meaning of the Rasallla, 
which barely touches upon the depth of meaning that the passage has had 
for the teachers of the Caitanya school. 

The meaning of the Rasallla and its vision of divine love have challenged 
scholars of this tradition for centuries, even up to the present day. And yet 
its meaning continues to invigorate the very heart of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition, perhaps because the tradition's leading teachers and exemplary 
mystics have, throughout the centuries, offered esoteric explanations on the 
mysteries of the Hid. It is no wonder, then, that the Bhagavatds ultimate vi- 
sion of the Gopis presented in the Rasallla and in its connected passages 
becomes virtually the very foundation for all later developments of the 
Krishna-Gopi theme in theological reflection, in the mystical practice of sa- 
dhana-bhakti, and in dramatic and poetic expressions. The foundational text 
of the Rasallla in Indian religious traditions, and its subject matter which 
continues to intrigue and perplex persons by its controversial themes to 
this day, make it one of the truly great and unique love stories of the world. 
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ENDNOTES 

I he Caitanya and Vallabha schools, and most probably the Nimbarka school 
W well, see the Gopis as the ultimate example of devotion. 

I I us famous five chapter episode of the Rasalila is not a name found within the 
wata text itself. However, the similar name of "rdsa-kridd" is found in the fifth 

■ iter of the episode. 

< ime editions of the text count 173 verses. It is in the fifth chapter of the Rasalila 
rha] )ters that one finds variations in verse counts, either 39 or 40 verses. 
I References to verses in the five-chapter episode of the Rasalila located within the 
ymata text will be indicated more simply and independently of the Bhagavata 

I he abbreviation for Rasalila Pancadhyaya will be RLP and then the Rasalila 
. haptens of the BhP 10.29-33 will be indicated simply by 1-5 respectively, followed by 
i verse number or numbers. 

Noel Sheth, S. J., The Divinity of Krishna (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1984), 53. 
(i ibid., 52. 
I tbid., 103. 

B A detailed synoptic comparison of the three versions of the Rasalila episodes 

from the Harivarhsa, Viynu Purdna and Bhagavata Parana texts would be useful for 
Utah/zing further the value of the Bhagavata revelation for the Caitanya school. 

Howi vcr. it is not within the scope of the present smdy to present such an analysis. 
1 In modern times, rasalila can also refer to the dramatic and musical perfor- 

mances of the many other childhood Bids of Krishna that are performed in and out- 
Ide "I India. Within India, these dramatic performances of Krishna's various lilds 
in | informed in two areas, and are called rds lild (Hindi form of rasa) because they 
(pen vvith the rasa dance, acknowledging, indeed as a testimonial, that it is regard- 

• .1 .is the ultimate Hid of Krishna. In the village of Vrindaban, sacred to the devotees 
i Ki ishna as Krishna's spiriftial center on this earthly plane, the rds lild dramatic 
knd musical performances are choreographed with young boys playing the parts of 
qppis and Krishna. In the state of Manipur, the dancers are young females play- 

II the parts. In recent years, the Hare Krishna movement has sponsored a 
»• it Id-wide tour of the Manipuri Dancers in their dance performaces of the lilds of 
Knslma. 

HI Caitanya Caritdmrta (CC) II 13.66, 20.284, 21.44. The similar phrase rdsddika 

i s in the following locations: CC I 4.81, 5.220 and II 13.143. 
i I Visvanatha commentary to BhP 10.29.1. 

I < I III 14.44: krsna-lild-mandala, suddha sankha-kundala, gadiydche suka 

tk-mkara. 

1 he three places in the Caitanya Caritdmrta in which the Bhagavata verse 
> 60 is quoted in full are the following: CC II 8.232 in Ramananda Raya's talks 
' aitanya; CC II 9.121 in Caitanya's talks with Venkafa Bhatta; and CC III 7.29 
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in Caitanya's talks with Vallabha Bhafta. 

14. BhP 2.7.33. 

15. BhP 3.2.34: sarac-chasi-karair mrstam manayan rajani-mukham I gayan kala- 
padarh reme strindm mandala-mandanah 1 1 

1 6. gopindm paramdnanda dsid govinda-darsane I hsanam yuga-satam iva ydsdrh yena 
vindbhavat II BhP 10.19.16. 

17. A distinction must be made between what might be called the "amorous" Gopls 
and those who are "motherly" Gopis. The passages that are of interest here are of 
the amorous Gopls, since it is to the various exemplifications of the mddhurya-rasa 
by the Gopis that we must go in order to examine the Gaudiya school's understand- 
ing of ultimate love for God. There are many motherly Gopis and therefore many 
verses, up to about the nineteenth chapter of the tenth book, in which "the Gopis," 
in the episodes of Krishna as a very young child or as an infant, are mentioned. The 
Gopis in these episodes are not the amorous Gopis; rather, they are of the vdlsalya- 
rasa, as they expereince feelings of caring for and nurturing Krishna as an infant or 
small child. However, it is specifically the amorous Gopis located within mddhury- 
rasa to which I am referring for purposes of this study. 

18. sarad-arkdrksu-jdrhs tdpdn bhutandm udupo 'harat I dehdbhimdna-jam bodho muku 
do vraja-yo?itdm 1 1 BhP 10.20.42. 

19. BhP 10.20.45: dsli$ya sama-sitofiiam prasuna-vana-mdrutam I jands tapam jahur 
gopyo na krfna-hrta-cetasah 1 1 

20. iti venu-ravam rdjan sarva-bhuta-manoharam I srutvd vraja-striyah sarvd varnaya 
bhirebhire II BhP 10.21.6. The object of the verb abhirebhire is ambiguous, perha 
intentionally. Commentators on this verse have stated that the Gopis either "em- 
braced one another," as is translated above, or that the Gopis "embraced Krishna 
[in their hearts]." 

21. BhP 10.21.20: evam-vidhd bhdgavato yd vrnddvana-cdrinah I varnayantyo mill 
gopyah kridds tan-mayatdrh yayufy 1 1 

22. 1 have devoted a chapter in my dissertation (entdded "Selfless Love of God: Th 
Meaning of the Rasallla Episode in the Bhdgavata Purdna for die Caitanya School 
Vaishnava Bhakti," forthcoming) to the significance of this use of rndyd found in di 
first verse of the Rasalila episode in comparison to all die other applications of ' 
word throughout the Bhdgavata text. 

23. sarvdtma-bhdvo 'dhikrto bhavatindm adhoksaje I virahena mahd-bhdgd mahdn 
'nugrahah kjtah 1 1 BhP 10.47.27. The phrase from this verse, sarvdtnia-bhdva, which 
translate here as "love of the whole heart" (also found in verses BhP 9.4.21 an 
11.12.15), is the key concept adopted by Vallabha (c.1479-c.1531) for his charac 
zation of the state of being of the Gopls in his commentary to the Rasalila chap 
known as the Subodhini. 

24. BhP 10.47.34: yat tu aham bhavatindm vai dure varte priyo drsdm I manasah 
nikarfdrtham nuul-anudhydna-kdmyayd 1 1 

25. BhP 10.47.35: yathd dura-care pretfhe mana dvisya vartate I strindm ca na 
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■ i luh (annikffte 'ksi-gocare 1 1 

1 hapter 2 contains the greatest percentage of anustubh verse as compared with 
ilic Other types of verse collectively, 37 out of 44 verses, viz., 84%. Chapter 4 con- 
i in is 78%; Chapter 5 contains 71%; and Chapter 1 contains 62%. The average per- 

■ I ntage of anutfubh verses combined to all other types of metered verses in the four 
BtmlTh chapters that contain them is 72%. 

tile phrase bhaklirh param is found in three other places throughout the whole 
..I the tihdgavata text (BhP 10.38.2, 11.29.28, and 12.10.6), and none of these in- 
luices of the phrase are used as part of a last verse benediction as is found in the 
i ■ i >l the Rasalila. 

V.K. Majumdar, Concise History of Ancient India, Vol. Ill, Hinduism: Society, Religion 
■mil Philosophy (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 1983), p. 591. 
1 1 < rtoffrey Parrinder, World Religions: From Ancient History to the Present (New York: 
I ii is on File Publications, 1985; originally published in 1971), p. 233. 
U>. ibid. 

'■I S.K. De, Early History of the Vaishnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: 
I ii ma KLM Private Limited, 1986; originally published in 1942 and then again in 
I'.Hil), pp. 551-2. 

p. ibid. 

F< )i example, Victor Turner, in his work, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti- 
•ni' (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1969), blatantly and mistakenly identifies 
Ihr < laitanya Vaishnava movement with Sahajiya Tannic tradition (cf. page 157). 
H S.K De, op. cit., pp. 551-2. 

15. ibid 

M ibid., pp. 6-7. 

\ K.. Majumdar, Concise History of Ancient India, op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 591 . 



RAD HA, KRSNA, CAITANYA: 
THE INNER DIALECTIC OF THE DIVINE RELATD7ITY 

Ravindra Svarupa dasa 
(William H. Deadwyler, III) 

The Gaudiya Vaisnavas are those who worship Radha and Krsna 
according to the example and instructions of Caitanya Mahaprabhu, 
whom the Gaudiyas also revere as a divine avatdra. In the Gaudiya 
\ aisnava understanding, Radha, Krsna, and Caitanya not only descend to 
irth as avataras to reveal their eternal pastimes ( lilas) within mundane time 
mhI space, but also the three eternally embody or personify ultimate princi- 
I ill -s of divinity. The personal interrelations and -actions among them consti- 
tute I lie innermost, hidden dynamics of the life of Godhead. The central 
pole that Radha plays in establishing and advancing this interior dialectic, a 
• I i. una of ceaseless divine unfolding, shall be the focus of our inquiry. 

I he theology of Radha, in her dynamic role as the transcendent feminine 
principle in divinity, is expounded by Krsnadasa Kaviraja Gosvami in the 
fourth chapter of the Adi-Ma of his Caitanya-caritdmrla. Completed in 1615, 
ilus lk'ngali work was undertaken by Krsnadasa at the behest of the circle 
•I < ..uidiyas in Vrndavana, headed by the Six Gosvamis. It became one of 
|he major canonical biographies of Caitanya Mahaprabhu for the Gaudiyas, 
1 1. ( tally notable for its attention to theological issues. 1 The fourth chap- 
■ i oi I he Adi-lila is dedicated to elucidating the confidential reasons for 
hi i lescent of Caitanya, in which Radha takes a central role. 
I iiiiimya-caritdmrta opens with a stately, formal fanfare of fourteen Sanskrit 
i s. The fourth of these proclaims the external reason for Caitanya' s 
Kivcnt; the fifth and sixth verses, the internal or confidential reason. In 
h isition, Krsnadasa devotes the third chapter of Adi-lila to elucidating the 
•hi ih verse and the following chapter to the fifth and sixth verse. 
\ ding to Krsnadasa's understanding, the descent of Radha-Krsna at 
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the end of the previous yuga (Dvapara) and that of Caitanya within this 
sequent Kali-yuga are intimately linked. This pair of yuga-avataras are ou 
of the ordinary; they alike fulfill not only an ordinary or routine exoteric 
(bahir-anga) function or purpose (hetu) but an extraordinary, esoteric (antar- 
anga) purpose as well (Adi-llla 4.6 et seq.) . (Ariga means "branch," "part," or 
"portion;" bahirmeans "outer," awtarmeans "inner.") 

It is significant that the words bahir-anga and antar-anga are also used in 
Caitanya-caritamrta to denote, respectively, Krsna's material energy (maya- 
sakti) and his spiritual energy (dt-sakti).- As the material potency is call bahi- 
ranga, similarly the bahir-anga hetu for the avatara indicates the intention o 
divinity in regard to the material creation. In this case, both Krsna and Cai 
tanya fulfill the function of yuga-avataras, the routine periodic incarnations 
who propagate the normative religious practice appropriate for the age. 

The cit-sakti, or spiritual potency, which manifests the eternal transce 
dent realm, the Kingdom of God, is called antar-anga or internal, and the 
antar-aiiga hetu of the avatara similarly refers to activities that are not occa- 
sioned by some temporal need but rather proceed perpetually in transcen- 
dence. The names given these two potencies suggest the different relations 
Krsna has with them. It is a staple of Vaisnava theology that Krsna never be- 
comes influenced or affected in any way by the external potency. This doc- 
trine of theology finds its narrative correlative in the observation that Krsna 
never consorts with the external energy, Durga-devi — for when he does so, 
he is Siva, whom Brahma-samhita depicts as the concretized penumbra of 
the world-fecundating glance cast toward Durga by Maha-visnu, from a dis- 
tance. 3 

However impassive Krsna may be with regard to his material energy, it is 
another matter in regard to his spiritual energy. The intimate nature of 
his relationship with this potency, which allows his becoming influenced 
or affected, is indicated by the very names given it, such as antar-anga-sakti, 
svampa-sakti (see, e.g., Adi-llla 2.101), and atrna-sakti (BhP 10.20.31). This 
energy is Krsna's very self. It allows Krsna to be what he is. 4 

Krsnadasa explains (Adi-lila 4.59-69) that the internal, svampa-sakti mani- 
fests itself in three principle subdivisions corresponding to the well-known 
triad sat-cit-dnanda, eternality, knowledge, and bliss. The sat feature is mani- 
fest through the sandhini-sakti, by which Krsna causes himself and others to 
be. Samvit-sakti, corresponding to the cit feature, is the energy by which Krs- 
na knows himself and causes others to know him; and hladini-sakti, corre- 
sponding to the ananda feature, is the energy by which Krsna feels bliss and 
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k s others to feel bliss. Radharani is the transcendental embodiment of 
lhe l)liss-producing feature (hlddint-sakti) of Krsna's own, internal, svarupa- 
\ukli. 

ly si mdasa goes on to say: 'The essence of hlddini is prema [pure love of 
' iod], the essence of prema is bhava [ecstatic emotion], and the further 
ich of bhava is called mahablidva. The personal form of mahdbhdva is the 
i « Idess Radharani. She is the mine of all great qualities and the crest-jewel 
i ill gorgeous consorts of Krsna" (Adi-lila 4.68-69). 
I I 1 1 is, it is with Radharani that Krsna consorts most intimately. Her influ- 
■ nee over Krsna is paramount, and, as Krsnadasa describes, Krsna becomes 
I ■ mipletely controlled by Radha's love. Krsna is prema-vasyah, controlled by 
Ins devotee's love (Madhya-lila 23.74). Commenting on this quality in 
I '.liiikli-rmdmrta-sindhu (2.1.15) Rupa GosvamI cites the tears of ecstasy Krsna 
beds upon being reunited with his old school-mate Sudama Vipra (BhP 
10.80.19), and Krsna's feeling for his mother's fatigue when he relented to 
In her tie him with rope (BhP 10.9.18). 

This aspect of the Supreme Lord is most fully developed in relationship 
svii h Radha, and it constitutes the essence of his confidential nature. 

Hie theologian Charles Hartshorne (1898-2000) attacks what he calls the 
* l.issical conception" of God: a deity who is sheerly absolute and devoid of 
ill i clativity, entirely a cause and in no way an effect, always active and in no 
in. inner passive, and so on. He argues that this conception is based on the 
implication of the faulty "principle of invidious contrast." Pairs of oppo- 
lites — absolute-relative, independent-dependent, active-passive, cause- 
I Beet, one-many — are set up, one pole is deemed "good" and the other 
I u< 1, " and God is then attributed with all of the former and none of the lat- 
" i But, Hartshorne points out, there are also good ways of being relative, 
ive, dependent, affected, vulnerable, and so on — we use words such 
Nsiiivity," "openness," "empathy" to express it — and those should also be 
u i i >(' the divine excellence. Sound theology must recognize God as sorne- 
Mnv both supreme cause and supreme effect at the same time. To fulfill 
this requirement, Hartshorne, a practitioner of natural theology, develops a 
iluralistic model of God as the "cosmic organism." 5 This model shares 
n hiv leatures with the idea of the divine "universal form" (visva-rupa) devel- 
oped in the Bhagavad-gitd (Chapter 11) and the Bhdgavata Purana (e.g. 
nil canto, Chapter 1). However, in the revealed theology of Gaudiya 
■navas, the famous epiphany of the visva-rupa in the Gita, while dra- 
ii and attention-grabbing, is on the lowest level of revelation. The over- 
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whelming spectacle of sheer power, dominance, and control is alienating 
rather than endearing. Moreover, the visva-rupa contains a particularly 
frightening apocalyptic feature, the gruesome kdla-rupa. In his commentary 
on the Bhagavad-gltd, Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada expresses the typi- 
cal Gaudiya take on the universal form by referring to it as "a godless dis- 
play of opulences." 6 It is "godless" because it inspires not love, but fear, ter- 
ror, and the worship of power only. 

The Gaudiya Vaisnavas would agree with Hartshome's case that divinity 
must somehow not only be supremely absolute but also supremely relative. 

The Gaudiyas hold moreover that the world has received, through 
Caitanya's grace, a revelation of that supremely vulnerable, receptive, and 
accessible side of God, which is his most endearing and appealing feature, 
and which most powerfully evokes pure love of God. This feature is not 
manifest, however, when God is engaged, as Paramatma, in relation to his 
material energies. Rather, it is manifest only when the Lord is engaged 
exclusively in relations within his internal potency, and, even further, 
specifically when Krsna plays as cowherd in the pasture ground of Vraja, or 
Vrndavana. Although he continues to be the supreme controller (isvarah 
paramah), only there is he able at the same time to immerse himself in the 
pleasure derived from being the supremely controlled. The intimacy, 
sweetness, and fullness of the relationship in Vraja is a major reason for the 
Gaudiya' s considering Krsna to be the summit and source of all other man- 
ifest forms of bhagavan, Godhead in its fully personal feature. 

Bhagavan refers to one of the three major features of the Godhead, or 
absolute truth (tattua). Although this absolute truth is jnanam advayam, non- 
dual cognition, it is encountered by those who know it (tattva-iridah) in three 
distinctive aspects, called brahman, paramatma, and bhagavan. (See Bhaga- 
vata Purana 1.2.1 1.) 7 In Gaudiya understanding, brahman is the un- 
differentiated (nirvise$a) transcendent effulgence encountered by an aspi- 
rant who has successfully turned away from the material manifestation but 
lacks capacity for apprehending spiritual variegatedness (vise$a) . With some 
development of that capacity, there can be experience of paramatma, a cir- 
cumscribed realization of the personal feature of the absolute. Here the 
Lord is encountered only in so far as he is dealing with the external energy 
and those souls encaged within it. Paramatma refers specifically to the 
three purusa-avatdras, and they are but expansions (amsa) of bhagavan. The 
Lord is realized as bhagavan when he is encountered entirely within the 
transcendent realm of the internal energy. As bhagavan, the Lord consorts 
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Intimately with his internal energy, either as Narayana in Vaikunjha with 
I 1 1 si ni-devi, or, supremely, as Krsna in Vraja with Radharanl. 

I he supremacy of Krsna among all vi$nu-tattoa manifestations of the per- 
i >nality of Godhead is established, according to Jiva Gosvami (one of the 
I hool's major theologians), by BMgavata Purdria 1.3.28, which, he argues, 
the jxiribhasd-sutra, the thesis statement, of the Bhdgavata. 8 This text 
tppears at the conclusion of a list of some twenty-two visnu-avataras. It says 
' iii while these avataras are portions (amsa) or portions of portions (kald) 
"I the Lord (pumsah), Krsna is distinguished among them because he is 
ywdn svartam, the Supreme Lord himself. 9 

I he revelation of Vraja Krsna is a disclosure of the private life of the 
lupreme Lord — confidential, intimate, most exclusive. Like the great ru- 
and controllers in human society, God in his own realm conducts both 
i public life and a private life, and there, just as here, entrance into the pri- 
i ircle is the most desirable. In this world one's eminence may grant 
i iku attendance at high public functions and formal occasions of state, 
.nil. one has not truly arrived until he needs no invitation to be part of the 
private, casual gathering of the great. Thus, Vraja Krsna is the highest man- 
mi ion of the Lord. The realm of Vraja is something like a rural hide- 
ay, a private retreat buried in the countryside, where the supreme Lord 
in set aside all the trappings of his greatness and simply disport himself 
• hi equal terms with his most intimate associates. Intimacy is inhibited in 
til untiia, the transcendent abode where the Lord, as four-handed Naray- 
ni i, sits in state, and his majesty and opulence (aisvarya) overpowers his 
rcti less (mddhurya); as Krsna in Vraja, the Lord's overwhelming sweetness 
■ iiics his opulence. 10 In this way, the one Lord manifests himself in a 
iriet) of persona in order to conduct different kinds of relationships with 
devotees. By veiling his greatness in Vraja, Kr§na draws his devotees 
lu « 10 him by causing them to forget the ontological gulf between them, 
i 1 1 us way, Krsna enables himself to enjoy deeply intimate relationships, 
through which he becomes known as Yasoda-nandana, the darling son of 
iida; as Raman uja, the younger brother of Balarama; as Radha-kanta, 
I n »yfriend of Radharanl. In these roles, his most exalted manifestation, 
In Inn >mes subordinate to his own devotees. 
1 1 1 1 is. for the Gaudiyas, Krsna is the most comprehensive manifestation of 
I i »rd and the origin of all visnu-tattva forms. When Krsna himself, who 
in "complete Lord" (purna bhagavan), descends, all the other vipnu- 
uas come together within him (Adi-lila 4.10-11). 11 In tandem with this, 
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Radharani, who descends with Krsna as his consort, contains within herself 
all parallel sakti-tattua forms. Just as Krsna expands to manifest the multi- 
tude of Visnu or Narayana forms, similarly, Radha expands to produce the 
complimentary forms of Laksmi for the host of Laksmi-Narayana pairs, 
each of which reigns over one of the unlimited Vaikuntha-lokas, as well as 
for specific male-female pairs such as Slta-Rama. The other gopis of Vraja 
and the 16,108 queens in Dvaraka are also Radha's expansions. Krsnadasa 
summarizes as follows: 

Now please listen to how Lord Krsna's consorts help Him taste rasa and how 
they help in His pastimes. The beloved consorts of Lord Krsna are of three 
kinds: the goddesses of fortune, the queens, and the milkmaids of Vraja, 
who are the foremost of all. These consorts all proceed from Radhika. Just 
as the fountainhead, Lord Krsna, is the cause of all incarnations, so Sri 
Radha is the cause of all these consorts. The goddesses of fortune are partial 
manifestations of Srimati Radhika, and the queens are reflections of Her 
image. The goddesses of fortune are Her plenary portions .... The Vraja- 
devis have diverse bodily features. They are Her expansions and are the 
instruments for expanding rasa. Without many consorts, there is not such 
exultation in rasa. Therefore there are many manifestations of Srimati 
Radharani to assist in the Lord's pastimes. 

— Adi-ffla 4.73-80 12 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja uses a striking metaphor to illustrate the relationship 
between Radha and the milkmaids {gopis) of Vraja: Radharani is like a vine 
that twines itself around the tree of Krsna. The various gopis are the twigs, 
leaves, and flowers growing on the vine of Radha. 13 

Because of the exalted and confidential nature of Vraja Krsna, his 
descent into the world is rare. He descends only one time in each day of 
Brahma to make his Vraja-Ula manifest (Adi-lila 3.6) — that is, once every 
four billion, 320 million solar years. A day of Brahma consists of 994 actual 
yuga-cycles. 14 Visnu-avataras routinely appear in each of the four yugas that 
make up a cycle. Among these regular descents are the yuga-avataras, those 
who come to instruct humanity in the yuga-dharma, the dispensation for 
that age. The yuga-dharma for every Dvapara-yuga is arcana, or worship of 
the divine image in the temple. For every Kali-yuga, the yuga-dharma is 
sankfrtana, the congregational glorification of God. In all but one yuga- 
cycle, the yuga-dharma is taught by some Visnu avatdra. We, however, are liv- 
ing in that particular cycle in which Krsna himself — the root of all Visnu 
expansions — descends. According to Krsnadasa (Adi-lila 4.9-33), the time 
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1 'i the routine appearance of a yuga-avatdra and the time for the rare 
ippearanee of Vraja Krsna coincided. The yuga-avatdra descends to per- 
form ihe work described in Bhagavad-glta (4.6-7) : To reestablish dharma, to 
ii jtroy the ungodly, and to protect the godly. But in the case of Vrndavana 
K| sua, these activities become secondary. Krsna's real, confidential purpose 
i to allow the world a glimpse into his private life, thereby revealing the 

I taneous devotion of his most cherished intimates, and disclosing him- 

I II in his most sweet and attractive feature. Thus he descended — or, speak- 
more precisely — the entire transcendental realm of Goloka Vrndavana 
dew ended, bringing with it Radha, Krsna and all its other residents. 15 In 
Ins way, the highest and most confidential transcendent abode was mani- 
E it Eoi a time here on Earth. 

Kr$na's descent in this manner makes pure, spontaneous devotional ser- 
■ 1 1 ( ■ possible in the world. Yet an obstacle remains to the realization of that 
possibility. Removing this obstacle is the mission — the external purpose — 
I il ( laitanya. Krsnadasa depicts Krsna as reflecting like this (Adi-llla 3.14-29): 
Foi a long time I've not gifted the world with pure, spontaneous devotion 
prrma-bhakti) . Without it, the world is useless. The whole world worships 
1 1 1 1 ■ ii nder constraint of scriptural formalities ( vaidhi-bhakti) , but that has no 
power to bestow the ecstastic feelings found in Vraja {vraja-bhdva) . The 
01 Id's awareness of my majestic opulence (aisvarya) undercuts prema, and 
in h vitiated love does not attract me. By their formal, reverential devotion 
Alley go to Vaikuntha, receiving the four types of liberation. 16 (But devotees 
Bcver accept sdyujya, since that is oneness with Brahman.) I shall inaugu- 
lli the yuga-dharma, the congregational chanting of my names {ndma-san- 
ana). Giving four devotional ecstasies, I'll make all creation dance. I'll 
k mally accept the mentality of a devotee, and by practicing devotional 
rvice myself, I will teach it If one does not practice dharma, teaching it 
III not be effective: this conclusive truth is sung in Grtaand Bhagavatam. 17 
i \pansion (amsa) can inaugurate the yuga-dharma, but no one but me 
give vraja-prema. Therefore I shall descend on Earth together with my 
■tees, and in their company execute many kinds of colorful diversions." 
iking like this (writes Krsnadasa) Krsna himself descended in Nadia 
• H K in Kali-yuga. 
1 1 ( i c is a further description of Caitanya's public mission: 



Mm characteristics of Krsna are understood to be a storehouse of transcen- 
li m il love. Although that storehouse of love certainly came with Krsna 
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when He was present, it was sealed. But when Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu 
came with His associates of the Panca-tattva, they broke the seal and plun- 
dered die storehouse to taste transcendental love of Krsna. The more they 
tasted it, the more their thirst for it grew. Sri Panca-tattva themselves danced 
again and again and thus made it easier to drink nectarean love of God- 
head. They danced, cried, laughed and chanted like madmen, and in this 
way they distributed love of Godhead. In distributing love of Godhead, 
Caitanya Mahaprabhu and His associates did not consider who was a fit can- 
didate and who was not, nor where such distribution should or should not 
take place. They made no conditions. Wherever they got the opportunity, 
die members of the Panca-tattva distributed love of Godhead. 

—Adi-lila 7.20-23 18 

In summary, the highly confidental vraja-lila having been revealed during 
Krsna's descent, it then becomes Caitanya's mission to offer us in this world 
actual entry into that exclusive and hidden region of divine life. Because of 
Caitanya's gift, what is secret, "inaccessable to the Vedas," 19 becomes an 
open secret, made available to all. That is the exoteric side of Caitanya's 
appearance. 

Esoterically, the eternal person of Caitanya embodies the final dialectical 
moment within the everlasting conjugal interchange between Radha and 
Krsna. Caitanya's position is described by Krsnadasa in one of the opening 
Sanksrit verses: 

radha krsna^anaya-vikrtir hlddini saktir asmad 
ekatmandv api bhuvi pura deha-bhedam gatau tau 

caitanyakhyam prakatam adhuna tad-dvayam caikyam aptarh 
rddhd-bhdva-dyuti-suvalitam naumi kr$na-svarupam 

—Adi-lila 1.5, 4.55 

Radha is the transformation of Krsna's love and His internal pleasure-giving 
potency. Accordingly, the pair Radha and Krsria are one in identity [eka- 
atmdnau], even though tire two have ever manifest themselves as separate 
individuals [deha-bhedam]. Now that couple [tad-dvayam] have achieved 
reunion in the manifestation known as Caitanya. To him I pay obeisances, 
who is in essence Krsija himself, yet bedecked with the emotions and com- 
plexion of Radha. 



To understand this, it is important to recognize that for the Gaudlyas, 
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ftadha," "Krsna," and "Caitanya" are not symbols denoting mere abstract 
hypostases or metaphysical principles. As divine embodiments, they are 
ftjlh concrete, particular individuals, yet they are, so to speak, universal 
nil hviduals, being wholly identical with the ontological principles they per- 
il il v. Here, personification is not a literary device but rather illustrates a 
■ • ismic truth. Ultimate reality is irreducibly personal, relational, variegated, 
dynamic, and progressive. Only narrative can express the final truth. 

\ 1 1 ! his stands in contrast to the Vedanta of Sarikara, which holds that ulti- 
mate reality (Brahman) is devoid of any differentiation or specification (wi- 
lt). It is nirvisesa. Nor does Brahman, although prominently defined as 
the ultimate origin of the world (janmddy asya yatah), actually turn out to 

I ii < >c luce any world — spiritual or material — or to be in any relation to a 
World whatsoever. Brahman has no energies or potencies, and the appar- 
i in world, being a logical and ontological impossibility, is attributed to vi- 
rtu, or illusion only. To understand Radha-Krsna and Caitanya one must 

i i aside any monistic proclivities, as well as any intellectualistic disposition 
(the Western legacy of Hellenic modes of philosophizing), to think of the 

I I Btract as somehow possessing more reality or value than the concrete. 

K. k Ilia, Kr$na, and Caitanya are spiritual persons, but they are not thereby 

sidered to be disembodied beings or mental entities — some type of 

ilisii act, partial, or attenuated personalities. Quite the contrary, they are 
Hilly persons, in complete spiritual embodiment. In the Vaisnava way of 
1 1 1 1 1 1 king, it is simply true by definition that to be a person means to have a 
I H h ly. First of all, to be a person means to be endowed with senses. This 
means specifically the ten instruments of perception and action, the jnana- 
tndriyas and the karma-indriyas. By the jndna-indriyas — the instruments of 
ling, seeing, tasting, touching, and smelling — the world acts on the liv- 
l>cing, becoming present in specific ways to consciousness. By the 
Ki-indriyas — the instruments of manipulation, locomotion, sound pro- 
tu< 'ion, reproduction, and evacuation — the living being acts back on the 
>n. ii Id. Manas, or mind, the central interior sense, is also sometimes catego- 
rized among the indriyas (See, e.g., BhG 13.6, 15.7; BhP 3.32.19). Thus, 
hi' means an individual endowed with the faculties to perceive and 
N i within an environment. Second, a person is by definition embodied be- 
inse a 'body' is simply some organized array of senses {indriyas.) In Euro- 
Mi thought God is commonly conceived of as some sort of disincamate 

I I I n ( I , but that to the Vaisnava is to imagine a severely deprived or handi- 
'1 1 1 >cd person — in fact, a person sunken to the extremely unfortunate sta- 
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tus of a bhuta, a ghost. 

Therefore, Radha, Krsna, and Caitanya have eternal existence as spiritual- 
ly embodied personages. We began, ontologically, with the one absolute 
source of all beings, who manifests from eternity a root distinction as Krsna, 
the primordial cosmological masculine principle, the possessor of all ener- 
gies (purna-saktimari) , and as Radha, the primordial cosmological feminine 
principle, the energy (puma-sakti) . Even though they are manifest as two, 
they remain one inseparably, just as musk and its scent, or fire and its heat, 
remain inseparable. 20 Yet Krsna manifests this internal distinction of male 
and female in order to increase his bliss. The relationship between Radha 
and Krsna is the prototype of the male-female sexual relation in this world, 
yet their transcendent erotic activity conducted in spiritual bodies has a 
quite different character from its mundane inverted reflection, which is 
fleeting, inebriating, and only increases bondage and ignorance. In fact, 
the Bhagavata Purana (10.33.39) states, Krsna's pastimes with the young 
women of Vraja are of such a nature that one who properly and faithfully 
hears and narrates them will quickly drive away lust, that affliction of the 
human heart. 

Krsnadasa is careful to distinguish the original erotic attraction between 
Radha and Krsna— which is prema, actual love — from its debased material 
reflection, kama or lust. 'The desire to give pleasure to one's own senses I 
call kama, but the desire to give pleasure to the senses of Krsna bears the 
name prema" (Adi-lila 4.165). 21 In his extended discussion on this matter 
(Adi-llla 4.162-213), Krsnadasa emphasizes that prema is utterly without any 
selfish desire. Radha and other gopis have no other way of experiencing 
pleasure except by seeing that Krsna is pleased in every respect, and they 
strive actively, setting aside all other consideration, to increase Krsna's plea- 
sure. Krsnadasa's idea of love seems to include and go beyond a frequently 
encountered Christian definition (attributed to Augustine) , "love means to 
want the other to be." The Vaisnava and the Christian definition both con- 
tain the idea of a well-wishing attitude, untinged by envy. But Krsnadasa's 
definition adds the further important element of activity — to do something 
to increase the pleasure of Krsna's senses. Krsnadasa's definition also con- 
tains the idea — he will make this explicit — that Krsna's bliss is ever-increas- 
ing, and the role of the devotee is to contribute to that increase. So we 
must also augment the Christian notion with this progressive element. The 
service of prema by Radha and her gopi companions is the agent through 
which Krsna's spiritual attributes eternally increase and unfold. Therefore, 
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!■ >l|( wing Krsnadasa, we would have to say that love means not just wanting 
the other to be, but to serve the other in realizing more and more of what 
he really is, and in this way making a full contribution to that unending rev- 
elation. 

The transactions of prema take place between persons whose bodies are 
1 1 1 1 itual. There are some considerations which may help give a notion of 
the difference between material and spiritual embodiment. With regard to 
mmiIs fallen in this material world, the self, the jlvatmd, has acquired a false 
Identity (aharhkara), and so is quite different from the gross and subtle 
material coverings that clothe it. 22 This is not the case regarding transcen- 
denl personages like Radha, Krsna and their entourage. Krsnadasa narrates 

I low Caitanya's close associate Svarupa Damodara rebuked a writer who dis- 
tinguished the Lord from his body: 

"You are in complete illusion, for you have distinguished between the body 
and the soul of His Lordship [Lord Jagannatha or Caitanya Mahaprabhu]. 
That is a great offense. At no time is there a distinction between the body 
and the soul of the Supreme Personality of Godhead [ndhi habhu dehi-delia- 
bfada]. His personal identity [svarupa] and His body are made of blissful 
spiritual energy [cid-ananda]. There is no distinction between them. 'There 
is no distinction between the body and the soul of the Supreme Personality 
of Godhead at any time.'" 

-Antya-lila 5.121-123 23 

rhe differences that pertain to persons in material embodiment — as 
I" i ween the soul and the body, the soul and the mind, the mind and the 
body — do not apply to persons manifest in spiritual existence. In the spiri- 

I I i.illy embodied state, the unity of parts attains a holographic inclusiveness. 
In the Brahma-samhita (32), Krsna's body is characterized as a form of glory, 
made of bliss, truth, and eternality (dnanda-dnmaya-sad-ujjvala-iiigrahasya), 
.uid each limb or sense possess the powers of all the others (angdni yasya 

i Irndriya-irrtti-manti) . Commenting on this text, Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati 
I I ukura, an important Gaudiya Vaisnava theologian and the teacher of A.C. 

I II i.iktivedanta Swami, explains the unified nature of spiritual bodies exhibit- 
i ■( I by Krsria and liberated jivas as well: 

The soul and the body of Krsna are identical, whereas the body and soul of 
lallen creatures are not so. In the spiritual sphere there is no such differ- 
ence as that between the body and soul, between the limbs and their propri- 
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etor, between the attributes and the object possessing them, of this world. 
But such difference really exists in the case of conditioned souls. Limbed 
though Krsna is, His every limb is the whole entity. He performs all varieties 
of divine spiritual functions with every one of His limbs. Hence He is an 
indivisible whole and a perfect transcendental entity. Both jivnsoul and 
Krsna are transcendental. So they belong to the same category. But they dif- 
fer in this, that the transcendental attributes exist in the^zua-soul in infinites- 
imally small degrees, whereas in Krsna they are found in their fullest perfec- 
tion^ 



From this we understand that the exchanges of love between Radha and 
Krsna in spiritual bodies attain, by even the slightest of stimuli — say, the lin- 
gering trace of a bodily fragrance, the momentary contact of side-long 
glances — a degree of intensity and intimacy unachievable by the most con- 
summate of unions in this world. This relationship, internal to the 
Godhead, conducted through spiritual senses, taking the form of an ever- 
inventive, perpetually enriching sequence of variations and elaborations, is 
the impelling engine for an unending expansion of the beauty, knowledge, 
and bliss of divinity. Gazing upon Radha, taking in her youthful form, her 
restless eyes, her radiant smile, her maddening fragrance, 25 Krsna becomes 
overwhelmed by her beauty — all her spiritual perfections being perfectly 
bodied forth as the captivating graces of her person, her dress, and her 
ornaments — and Krsna's joy wells up. As his happiness thus increases, his 
own beauty likewise increases. (Even in this world internal happiness 
enhances external beauty, though disjunctions among body, mind, and 
soul unfortunately impose limits. In spiritual bodies, however, joyfulness of 
mind and beauty of body become seamlessly fused.) When in turn Radha 
now sees that Krsna's beauty has surpassed itself, her joy soars higher and 
her beauty is transported along with it. And as Krsna sees Radha's beauty 
increasing even further, it causes his joy to expand yet again, and so his 
beauty increases . . . and so it goes on, a rivalry between Radha and Krsija in 
a contest of eternally expanding joy and beauty, without any end. 26 

To aid in this increase is the mission of Caitanya in this world. Sankirtana, 
the consummate chanting of the names of God, is meant to arouse the 
sleeping souls to come to assist Radha in contributing to Krsna's happiness. 
Thus, Caitanya characterizes sankirtana with the words dnanddmlmdhi-vardr 
hanam, "causing the ocean of transcendent bliss to increase." 27 The on 
Krsna has manifest as two, Radha-Krsna, Krsnadasa has explained, in orde 
taste pleasure. That taste, arising from reciprocation, is by its very nature 
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increasing. Caitanya himself is a further element of that increase, 
m the internal side a development of Radha and Krsna's mutual 
in k lion, and on the external side a bringer of others to contribute to and 
i in ipate in that increase. By manifesting his Madini-sakti, Krsna becomes 
Radha-Krsna. Now, becoming one again, Krsna, as it were, reassimilates 
Rftdha — not by negating her but rather by assimilating himself into her. In 
i i li »ing he does not go back to being mere Krsna again, but rather goes 
It 'i ward, in a dialectical manner, to manifest a third truth, a further revela- 
the final enrichment and augmentation: this is Caitanya Mahaprabhu 
krsna become Radha. 

Two of the introductory Sanskrit verses of Caitanya-caritdmrta set forth 
the confidential reasons for Caitanya's manifestation (Adi-llla 1.5-6). 
\\ > have already considered the first of them. Here is the second: 

sri^rddhdydh pranaya-mahima kidrso vdnayaivd- 
svddyo yenddbhuta-madhurimd kidrso vd madiyah 

saukhyam cdsyd mad-anubhavatah kidrsarh veti lobhdt 
tad-bhdvddhyah samajani sad-garbha-sindhau harinduh 

I Hsiring to understand the glory of Radharani's love, the wonderful quali- 
ties in Him that She alone relishes through Her love, and the happiness She 
feels when She realizes the sweetness of His love, the Supreme Lord Hari, 
rii lily endowed with Her emotions, appeared from the womb of Srimati 
s.ic i-devi, as the moon appealed from the ocean. 

1,1a has three urgent desires (lobha) that he cannot fulfill so long as he 
nains in the position of the love-object (visaya). Even in his Vraja-lila, 
• rptional though it is, he is unable to satisfy his three further longings, 
lit i .111 only satisfy them if he assumes the counter-position, that of the lov- 
subject (dsraya). Thus, he manifests himself as Caitanya Mahaprabhu, 
on of Saci-devi, to assume for himself the position and features of a de- 
e ( bliakta-rupa) . Caitanya is Krsna himself (krsna-svarupa) invested with 
luster (dyuti) and the emotions (bhdva) of Radharani. 28 In this way he 
i \|)lore and enjoy for himself the furthest limit of prema-bhakti, which 
Ra< lha herself has experienced. 
I.i snadasa explicates the meaning of Krsna's three-fold yearning in Adi- 
I I 19-221 and in Adi-lila 4.229-273. He describes Krsna's own amaze- 
iii and wonder at Radha's love for him. Krsna reflects that he is sat-cit- 
| XLinda and the source of all rasas; yet Radha's love has the power to over- 
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whelm and control him. Moreover, however much pleasure he enjoys from 
her, Radha's enjoyment is always far greater. Her love abounds in contra- 
dictions: it is unlimited, and yet it constantly expands; it is momentous, yet 
devoid of any pride; it is spodessly pure, yet always crooked and devious. 
This extraordinary love has its highest residence (dsraya) in Radha, and it 
has Krsna as its sole object {visayd). Certainly Krsna enjoys all the pleasure 
entided him as her love's object. Nevertheless, Radha, the loving subject, 
feels a pleasure ten million times greater. Krsna's mind becomes curious 
and eager to taste that pleasure. Yet, limited by his position as the love- 
object, he remains baffled, and his desire increases more and more. Madiyah 
saukhyam cdsyd mad-anubhavatah, kidrsam. "What is the happiness like diat she 
experiences through her realization of my sweetness?" 

Krsna contemplates his own beauty: "My sweetness is wonderful, unlimit- 
ed, and full, and Radha alone always tastes, through her love, all the nectar 
of that sweetness. Her love is as spotless as a clean mirror; yet its clarity 
always increases. My sweetness similarly has no scope to expand; yet before 
that mirror it shines with newer and newer beauty. In the constant competi- 
tion between my sweetness and the mirror of Radha's love, neither admi 
defeat and both go on increasing constantly. When I see my own swe 
beauty in a mirror, I desire to taste it myself; yet I cannot. And when I pc 
der the means, I find my mind hankering after the condition of Radha." 
this way, Krsna's sweet beauty irresistibly attracts everyone — even Krsna 
himself 29 When he cannot slake his thirst to taste it, his mind fills with 
anguish. Anayaivdsuddyoyenddbhuta-madhurimd kidrsah: "What is the extrai 
dinary sweetness in me like that she alone is able to taste by her love?" 

The love seen in die gopis is exceptionally powerful and spodessly pure. 
Being without a tinge of selfish desire (kdma), their love, in its single-min 
ed dedication to giving Krsna pleasure, is so great that Krsna himself has 
confessed his inability to match it. (He made a promise to give himself to 
his devotees as tiiey give themselves to him. Yet in regard to the gopis he 
mitted that he could not keep it.) 30 The gopis have no interest at all in th 
own pleasure, and yet when they see that Krsna is pleased, they find the 
selves filled with a joy millions of times greater than his. This is because th 
happiness of the gopis resides wholly and solely in that of their beloved 
Krsna. At the same time, it is the joy of the gopis itself that gives Krsna gre 
pleasure. Their joy increases their beauty. Through the reciprocation 
love, the beauty and joy of both Krsna and the gopis increase everlastingly. 
The gopis are so intent on pleasing Krsna that they become angry at the* 
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i i stasy if its symptoms interfere with their service. They want no bene- 
dii nous — not even those of liberation — other than that service. Because 
the gopu know Krsna more intimately than anyone else, they are accom- 
plished experts in pleasing him — they are his helpers, teachers, disciples, 
nits, friends, and consorts. Among all gopis, Radha is the best, surpass- 
In • others in beauty, good qualities, good fortune, and most of all, in 
li we. She alone is the most beloved. In fact, the gopis' job is to assist Radha 
umI kfsna in their mutual enjoyment. Without Radha, even they cannot 
!■ isc Krsna. Her love and joy thus surpass Krsna's own; yet he longs to 
i .isp it Sri-rddhaydh pranaya-mahimd kidrsak "What is the greatness of Sri 
Kadha's love?" 

In order to win the contest of love and bliss between himself and Radha, 
I I h i finds that he cannot do it from his own position as the object of 
devotion, and this impels him to assume her position as the devoted sub- 
i 1 I i Therefore, he himself becomes his own devotee, manifesting the per- 
son of Caitanya Mahaprabhu. Thus, Caitanya is the concretized form of 
K| sna's ultimate tribute to Radha. As Caitanya, Krsna enters into Radha's 
experiences and explores for himself the extremes of love known only to 
tier. At die same time he descends to teach the world bhakti by practicing it 
himself. Caitanya is the one who most fully reveals Radha to the world, and 
1 1 10 teaches the method of serving Krsna perfected by Radha and her asso- 

i i. lies. 

This method was taken up intensively by the Gosvamis of Vrndavana, to 
Whose circle Krsnadasa belonged. According to their teachings, in the 

ii h , meed levels of spiritual development, after one has become cleared of 
■linost all material desires (anartha-nhntti) and one's practice has become 
In inly fixed and steady (nisthd), there develops a taste for the activities of 
devotional practice (rua), and after that the practitioner (sddhaka) be- 
• i Hues attracted to the point of obsession with the particular service of one 

i Krsna's eternal associates in Vraja and becomes addicted to meditating 
ini easingly upon Krsna showing just those looks and deeds that most 
tse the associate's feelings (dsakti). In this way, the sddhaka's own eter- 
I i elation with Krsna begins to manifest itself in the form of spontaneous 
motional ecstasies (bhava), which, by becoming enriched and intensified, 
nire into prema. 31 Krsnadasa explains (Madhya-lila 22:156-157) that a 
lee nearing perfection serves in two forms, with a dual identity. Ex- 
i illy, the devotee displays the body of a regular practitioner (sddhaka- 
I engaged in chanting, hearing, worshiping, and so on, while internal- 
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ly, in a spiritual or perfected body (siddha-deha) , meditating all day and 
night, the devotee simultaneously serves Krsna in Vraja, following in the 
footsteps of one of Vraja's eternal residents. 32 

When Krsna descended as Caitanya, all the other residents of Vraja also 
descended in devotee forms. The Six Gosvamis, like the other associates of 
Caitanya, are also eternal associates of Vraja Krsna. Specifically, they belong 
in the entourage of Radha's confidental servants in the position of manjaris, 
who act as aids to the gopis known as sakhis. Immediate assistants to Radha, 
the sakhis have the spiritual forms of mature adolescent girls, while the 
manjaris are younger girls, just on the verge of adolescence, when the 
union of innocence and awakening feelings can produce the most ex- 
treme emotional attachment. 

While the sakliis, at Radha's insistence, may engage in direct union with 
Krsna, the participation of the manjari is entirely vicarious. Yet they are in 
some way much closer to Radha than the older gopis. Because of their age, 
Radha allows them to attend exchanges between herself and Krsna from 
which she excludes, out of shyness, the gopis who are her contemporaries. 
Also typical of their age, the manjaris are more fervendy attached to Radha 
than even to Krsna. Finally, the manjaris most explicidy manifest the pure 
and selfless nature of premaP 

For most Gaudiya Vaisnavas, the Six Gosvamis of Vrndavana are the para- 
digm of the followers of Caitanya. By following them, the devotees hope to 
gain their grace, and by their grace receive the grace of Radha, when she 
allows the devotee a taste of her own inconceivable love for Krsna. The 
devotees aspire in that way to be initiated into the eternal company of the 
Gosvamis, associating with them as they engage in the spiritual pastimes of 
Caitanya and of Vraja Krsna simultaneously. By so doing, they hope to par- 
ticipate fully in the divine life of Radha, Krsna, and Caitanya, which forever 
increases the ocean of spiritual bliss. 

ENDNOTES 

1. A. K. Majumdar (p. 95) calls Caitanya-caritdmrta "an epitome of Gaudiv.i 
vaisnava philosophy." For the date of Caitanya-caritdmrta, see De, p. 56. In Adi-' 
8.50-85, Krsnadasa tells how he came to write his work 

2. See, e.g., Madhya-lila 6.160 and Madhya-lila 8.151-152. The third major dM 
sion of Krsna's potency is jiva-sakti, comprising the individual souls. Because a /mi 
can dwell either within the external energy (as a conditioned soul) or within i In- 
internal energy (as a liberated soul) , the jiva-sakti is characterized as tala-stha, n 
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internal nor external but rather marginal, being limitrophic. 

Hmhma-samhitd 6-10. According to Caitanya-caritamrta, this text, purported to 
be the surviving fifth chapter of longer lost work, was discovered by Caitanya in 
tin temple of Adi-kesava in Tamal Nadu, and he propagated it widely among his 
Icillowers. 

I \s t). B. L. Kapoor puts it (p.95), 'The Antarahga or Svarupa-sakti, as the name 
ii ii In .iics, constitute [sic] the very essence or the intrinsic self of Bhagavan and is 
iln substratum of the entire Citjagat or the transcendental world in which are dis- 

i < 1 1 the transcendental activities {lild) of Bhagavan {Gila, IV, 6)." 

i See Introduction, Philosophers Speak of God, pp. 1-15, and Creative Synthesis and 
isophic Method, pp. 227-244. The Prologue to Philosophers Speak of God is a series of 
quotations from theologians containing anticipations of Hartshorne's "bipolar" 
Idea ill (iod. Interestingly, the first excerpt is from the doctoral dissertation "The 
Philosophy of Srijiva Goswami (Vaisnava Vedanta of the Bengal School)" (Swift 
Hall I ibrary, University of Chicago, 1937) written by Mahanam Brata Brahmachari 
Under Hartshorne's direction at Chicago. 

I I Devotees who are correcdy situated in a transcendental relationship with Krsna 
ire .un acted by loving features, not by a godless display of opulences" (purport to 
MhGll.8). 

7. vadanti tat tattva-vidas tattvam yajjnanam advayam/ brahmeti paramdtmeti bha- 
Sn ill sabdyate. 

8. Krsna-sandarbha, Anuccheda 29. Jiva Gosvami defines paribhdsa-sutra in 29.7: "A 
paribhdsdrsutra explains the proper method for understanding a book. It gives the 
|tq by which one may understand the actual purport of a series of apparendy unre- 
i Bed facts and arguments." 

! 1 ete cdmsa-kaldh pumsah kfsnas tu bhagavan svayam/ indrdri-vydkulam lokam 
tyanti yuge yuge. Krsnadasa Kaviraja's explication of this text occurs in Adi-lila 
2.1)7-85. 

II). The opulence is fully present, but its manifestation is suppressed. The first of 
1 1 ii- "Govindam prayers" in the Brahma-samhita (29), in which Brahma records his 
Ipiritual vision of Vraja, makes this clear: cintamani-prakara-sadmasu kalpa-vrksa- 
ilesu surabhir abhipdlayantam/ laksmi-sahasra-sata-sambhraina-sevyarnanam govin- 
idhpurusam tarn aham bhajami. Govinda, as his name indicates, is engaged in the 

ible occupation of herding cows; yet he is the Adi-purusa, the primordial Lord. 

\inl each of the cows he herds is a surabhi or kdma-dhenu, one alone of which will 
1 1 ill ill all desires; each of the hundreds of thousands of forest trees is a kalpa-vrksa, a 
hi t of plenty, yielding any fruit wanted; the dwelling are made of cintdmani gems, 
. (ouch transmutes any metal to gold; and the each of the thousands of village 
who attend Govinda is a laksmi-devi, a goddess of fortune. 
I I . Indeed, Krsnadasa goes on to say, whenever a demon must be killed, Krsna 
tlocs it through Visnu, and it is actually Visnu present in Krsna who does the killing. 
I Ins activity is but secondary. Krsna's basic purpose (mula karana) is to relish the 
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essence of pure love (prema-rasa) and to exhibit to the world spontaneous devotion- 
al service (raga-marga bhakti) (Adi-lila 4.13-16) . In Madhya-lila 20.153-402 the various 
expansions and avatdras of Krsna are classified and described extensively. 

12. Block translations from Caitanya-caritdmrta are by A C. Bhaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupada, unless otherwise noted. 

13. rddhdra svarupa kfsna-ftrema-kalpalatd/ sakhi-gana hay a torn pallava-puspa- 

pata (Madhya-lila 8.209) . Krsnadasa writes this by way of commenting in Bengali on 
the metaphor contained in a Sanskrit verse from his own Govinda-lildmrta (10.16), 
which he then quotes in Madhya-lila 8.21 1 ) . 

14. One day of Brahma has the duration of a thousand yuga cycles (divya-yugas) 
(BhG 8.17), but there are 994 actual )'Mg«-cycles. This is because within Brahma's 
day the time equivalent to six divya-yugas are occupied by fifteen sandhyds, or transi- 
tions, which occur before the reign of each of the fourteen Manus, with one more 
following the last. Each sandhyd lasts four-tenths of a divya-yuga, equivalent to the 
duration of a Satya-yuga (1,728,000 earthly years) . 

Brahma lives for one-hundred of his own years, and each year consists of twelve 
months of thirty days and nights each. Each day of Brahma (also called a kalpa) 
equals 4.32 billion solar years. Each day also subtends the reigns of fourteen Manus 
(manvantaras). They last 306,720,000 solar years each. Thus, a manvantara equals 
seventy-one divya-yugas (of 4.32 million years each). 

One divya-yuga, a cycle of four yugas, lasts twelve-thousand years of the gods, or 
4.32 million earthly years. (One year of the gods equals 360 of our years) . As for the 
■VMgw-cycle itself: 



By earthy calcuation, the life-span of Brahma is 31 1 trillion, 40 million solar years 
(4.32[day] x 2[day and night] x30 [a month]xl2 [a year] x 100 [lifespan of 
Brahma] ) . 

15. Krsnadasa quotes a text from Laghu-bhdgavatdmrta (1.5.461), by Srila Rupa 
Gosvami: krsno 'nyo yadu-sambhuio yah pumah so 'sty atah parah/ vrndavanarh paritya 
jya sa kvacin naiva gacchati. Krsna never leaves Vrndavana. This is true virtually by 
definition, for when he does seem to go out — as to Mathura to slay Kamsa — it ia 
actually a Visnu expansion ("another Krsna" who is not purna-bhagavdn) that con 
tinues his Mathura and Dvaraka pastimes, where majesty (aisvaryaj now prevails over 
sweetness (mddhurya). Thus it is logically impossible for Krsna to leave Vrndavana. 

16. Krsnadasa lists diem: sdrsfi, gaining opulences equal to the Lord's; sarupya, 



Yuga Divya years 

Satya 4.8 thousand 

Treta 3.6 thousand 

Dvapara 2.4 thousand 

Kali 1.2 thousand 

Total (divya-yuga) 12 thousand 



Solar years 

1,728,000 
1,296,000 
864,000 
432,000 
4,320,000 



% of Total 



40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 
100% 
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lining a four-armed form identical to the Lord's; samipya, becoming a personal 
w iate of the Lord; and salokya, living on a Vaikuntha planet, 
i I [ere follow quotations from BhG 4.7-8, 3.24, 3.21. 

I he Pafica-tattva (the "Five Truths" or "Five Principles") refers to Lord 
1 mama and his. four principle associates. The standard iconographic representa- 
itl I iows the five standing, with Caitanya in the center, before a mat upon which 
paraphernalia for worship (arali) are laid out. Caitanya is Krsna himself, now 
nifesi in the form of a devotee; to his immediate right, stand Nityananda, who is 
i s first expansion Balarama now also in devotee form. On his right stands 
tdvaita Acarya, the devotee form of Maha-Visnu, the first of the three purusa- 
ras who attend to the material creation. Thus on Caitanya's right are manifest- 
• • I Vixiui-tattva forms, known categorically as saktiman, the possessor of energies. On 
It 1 1 the energies (sakti-tattua) are represented in devotee embodiment On Cai- 
■ ii is. i s immediate left is Gadadhara, who is Radha, the internal energy, and on his 
ii 1 1 Srivasa, who is Narada Muni, represents the jiva-sakti or marginal potency. Re- 

ling a specific epiphany that took place at the house of Srivasa, the Pahca-tattva 

• veals to Caitanya's followers the supernatural identities of the major figures in 
ihcil community, a coherent display of principle categories within the absolute 
truth, all manifest as devotees: the Lord, his expansions, his incarnations, his inter- 
MJ energy, and his marginal energy. 

19. In Brahrtm-samhita (33), Vraja Krsna is described as "inaccessable to the Vedas, 
inii obtainable by [pure] devotion of the soul" (vede$u durlabham adurlabham atma- 
Uniklau). 

1 1 Krsnadasa expounds on Adi-lila 1.5, 4.55 in Adi-lila 4.56-100. The examples of 
it and fire and scent and musk are common illustrations of the Gaudiya docuine 
• •ruing the relationship between Krsna and his energies: acintya-bheddbheda-tatt- 
the principle that the two are inconceivably different and at the same time non- 

JMlrrent. It may be helpful to meditate upon this teaching after the manner of a 
• koan, when it is expressed like this: "Nothing is different from Krsna; yet Krsna 
liJferent from everything." Or: 'There is nothing but Krsna; yet nothing is Krsna 

tUC and except his own primordial personality." 

'I atmendriya-priti-vancha tare bali 'kdma'/ krfnendriya-priti-iccha dhare 

pirvid ' noma. 

! \( cording to the precis in ontology delivered by Krspa in BhG 7.2-7, the ele- 
ii is i hat make up the gross and subtle (or psychic) coverings of embodied souls 
• leiive from the material or "separated" energy (bhinnd prakrtih), while the 
i ilu niselves come from another energy (anyam prakrtim) , a superior (para) or 
in lal energy. Both, however, have their origin in Krsna, beyond whom there is 
liing higher. According to this picture, the spiritual self, the mie identity of the 
< »!ied, is no way related to the changing bodies it inhabits. This ontological 
I iows how liberation — the release of the spirit from material bondage — is pos- 
fhe misapprehension of the self as the body (ahankara) is the very cause of 
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bondage. This view of the identity of the self as essentially non-material is common 
to the orthodox traditions of bhakti-, jhdna-, and astdnga-yoga. In the Vaisnava bhakti 
tradition, however, in the liberated state there is a "return" so to speak of the body, 
but in this the idea of the body undergoes sublation into the concept of a spiritual 
body or siddha-deha. 

23. dra eka kariyacha parama 'pramada'!/ deha-dehi-bheda isvare kaile 'aparddha'! 
isvarera ndhi kabhu deha-dehi-bheda /svarupa, deha, cid-dnanda, nahika vibhe- 

da/ "deha-dehi-vibhdgo 'yam/ nesvare vidyate kvacit" 

The Sanskrit proof-text can be found in Rupa Gosvami's Laghu-bhagavatdmrta 
1.5.342, which gives the Kurma Purdna as its source. 

24. Sri Brahma-samhitd, p. 53-54. 

25. In Madhya-tila 23.87-91, Krsnadasa presents a list of the twenty-five most promi- 
nent of Radha's qualities taken from Rupa Gosvami's Ujjvala-nilamani (Sri-rddhd- 
prakarana 1 1-15). 

26. This description follows Krsnadasa's account of the competition in joy and 
beauty between Krsna and the gopu in Adi-lila 4.185-195. For the identity between 
the inner characteristics and outward adornments of Radha's spiritual body, see 
Madhya-lila 8.165-181. The description of the person of Radha by Krsnadasa is 
based on Premdmbhqja-maranda by Raghunatha dasa Gosvami. 

27. This is from the first of the eight Sanskrit Siksdstaka prayers by Caitanya. These 
are the only writings attributed direcdy to Caitanya. They can be found, with exten- 
sive explications in Bengali, in Antya-llla 20.11-65. 

28. Adi-lila 1.5: rddhd-bhdua-dyuti-suvalitam naumi krsna-svarupam. Caitanya is said to 
have the same golden complexion (dyuli) as Radha, and each accordingly bears 
feminine and masculine versions of the same names that mean "golden one" and 
"golden limbed." Radha is Gauri and Gaurangl; Caitanya, Gaura and Gaurahga. 

29. In Madhya-lila 8.148. Krsnadasa states that "Krsna's own sweetness steals away 
his own mind, and he desires to embrace himself." Then he quotes a verse from 
Rupa Gosvami's drama LaUtn-mddhava (8.34), in which Krsna, having caught sight 
of his own reflection in one of the bejeweled pillars of his Dvaraka palace, exclaims 
at the unprecedented beauty and sweetness of his image, and says his mind is bewil- 
dered, for he yearns impetuously to enjoy it, just like Radharani. 

30. Krsnadasa cites Krsna's promise at BhG 4.11: ye yathd mam prapadyanie larks 
taihaiva bhajdmy aham, and his admission of failure to the gopis at BhP 10.32.22: na 
pdraye 'ham niravadya-samujdm sva-sddhu-krtyam vibudhdyusdpi vah — "I am not able lo 
repay My debt for your spodess service, even within a lifetime of Brahma." 

31. The sequence of stages leading to prema are given by Rupa Gosvami in Bhaldi- 
rasdmrta-sind.hu (1.4.15-16). Krsnadasa quotes these texts in Madhya-lila 23.14-15. 
An elaborate exposition of each of these stages is given by Visvanatha Cakravarti 
Thakura, a great mystic and devotional theologian in the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradi- 
tion, in Mddhurya KMambini. 

32. Krsnadasa then quotes, in support, a text from Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu 1 .2.29: 
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wdhakarrupeijm siddhcMupena cdtra hi/tad-bhdva-lipsund karya vraja-lokdnusaratah. 

1 1 le different categories of gopis are extensively described in Rupa Gosvami's 
iln nilamani and in Visvanatha Cakravarti Thakura' s summary study Ujjvala-nila- 
kirana. In English one may consult Sivarama Svami, Na Paraye 'Ham, Appendix 
Hid Steven Rosen, The Six Goswamis ofVrindavan, Afterword and Appendix. 
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RUPA'S RADII A: 
PASSIONATE, WORSHIPFUL, STRONG-WILLED, DIVINE 



Donna M. Wulff 



upa Gosvami's Vidagdhamadhava ("Clever Krishna") is a long six- 



teenth-century drama on the love of Radha and Krishna written in a 



■ V^iifficult late-medieval Sanskrit style ornamented with numerous fig- 

• >l speech and abstruse, verse-length puns. 1 It is not known whether it 
i iver enacted; if not, it would have been accessible — at least for the first 
• ntury after its composition — only to persons learned in Sanskrit. Even its 
igali verse rendering by Yadunandanadasa in the seventeenth century 
in all likelihood read only by the fairly small number of Vaisnavas and 
i s in Braj and eastern India at the time who were literate in Bengali. 
W I ly, then, should we concern ourselves with Rupa's elite play and its rep- 
niation of Radha? There are some compelling reasons for us to do so. 
I ii M , from the early decades of the Gaudiya or Bengali Vaisnava communi- 
iis members have regarded Rupa as one of its highest authorities. 3 In 
uklilion to his most important theological-aesthetic works, the Bhaktirasam- 
ndhu and the Ujjvalanilarr/ini, 4 his two full-length dramas, especially the 
•ilhamddhava, have been highly cherished components of the Gaudiya 
i .i.iava canon. Because of Rupa's eminence, furthermore, his writings 
subsequentiy been transmitted to a wide audience through more 
sible Bengali writings and dramatic musical performances. They are 
i|uently cited and quoted by the biographers of Caitanya, especially Krs- 
ilasa Kaviraja, the author of the most widely renowned biography, the 

■ ii K seventeenth-century Caitanyacaritdmrta. In this work, Krsnadasa incor- 

iles much of Rupa's theory and excerpts from his two long plays, quot- 
Riipa's Sanskrit verses and then paraphrasing them in Bengali. 5 More 
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than Yadunandanadasa's Bengali rendering of the Vidagdhamadhava, there- 
fore, Krsnadasa's monumental work — which has been and continues to be 
expounded orally as well as read — has made important portions of Rupa's 
writings widely accessible. 

Rupa's authority in matters of devotion is not confined to the past. 
Evidence of his contemporary significance is furnished by two leading 
singers of padavali kirtan, 6 Nanda Kishor Das and Ramakrishna Das, who 
continued to perform well into the 1980s. Both these singers regularly quo- 
ted and cited Rupa's works at key points in their kirtan performances. 7 Also, 
as one might expect from his stature in the Vaisnava community, Rupa is 
an elegant writer highly trained in classical Sanskrit aesthetics and excep- 
tionally well-versed in a broad spectrum of Sanskrit literary and devotional 
works. Many of the Vidagdhamadhava'?, verses are delightful, and the work is 
virtually unique in its genre 8 in being thoroughly suffused with devotional 
feeling. Finally, Rupa's dramatic works compel the attention of historians 
of religion interested in female conceptions of the divine in particular be- 
cause both plays, and especially the Vidagdhamadhava, shed light on vi 
of Radha's nature and status that were current during the fifteenth and s' 
teenth centuries. 9 

An interpretation of the nature and devotional significance of Radha in 
the Vidagdhamadhava involves attention to several interrelated issues. How 
important is she in the drama, and in what ways? To what extent does she 
serve as an ideal of loving devotion to Krishna, and to what extent is she, 
like Krishna, an object of such devotion? Finally, is she portrayed merely as 
an extraordinary human heroine, or does she, too, partake of divinity? 

In what follows, we shall explore Rupa's depiction of Radha in the Vidag- 
dhamadhava, focusing in particular on the question of her divine status. We 
shall then see how Rupa delineates her character and the modalities of her 
love by contrasting her with her chief rival, Candravali, both in his play and 
in his Ujjvalanilamani. Finally, we shall return to the question of how accessi- 
ble Rupa's writings and their portrait of Radha have been to Vaisnava devo- 
tees. 

From the two opening benedictory verses and the prose that follows, one 
might well conclude that Krishna stands alone as the central figure of the 
Vidagdhamadhava. It is his Hid that is spoken of as a cool drink, to which 
Radha's love, like that of the other gopis, is said merely to impart a certain 
flavor. 10 It is Krishna, too, who is said to have become incarnate as Caitanya, 
and it is his devotees' great love for Krishna that draws them to Vrndavana. 
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Vi a careful reading of the drama yields a rather different impression: the 
I urallels between Radha and Krishna are in some ways extremely close, and 
Rftdha, especially because of her unique love, seems fully as significant for 
• lew Mion as Krishna himself. 

Radha's Beauty 

Uthough there are numerous references to Radha's loveliness in the Vidag- 
■ llitniifidhava, we find fewer details of her appearance than we do of Krish- 
na's. Her clothes and ornaments are scarcely mentioned, 11 and the raptur- 
ous < lescriptions of her by the lovesick Krishna are cast almost exclusively in 

i he conventional imagery of classical Sanskrit poetry. Like Krishna, she is 
lei med radiant, 12 and her face, like his, is repeatedly compared to the 
moon (often to the moon's decided disadvantage). 13 In Radha's case, how- 
BVer, her luster is not part of a paradox, for unlike the dark Krishna, she is 
i.m . In addition to her golden complexion, likened by turns to lightning 

1 1:24; IV.22), to gold (VI.26), and to the yellow campaka flower (II.2), it is 
her graceful gestures, 14 especially the bewitching movements of her eyes 

mil brows, that most frequendy elicit Krishna's adulation. A charming 
expression of his response is the shy yet unmistakably enthusiastic observa- 

ii on confided by Krishna to Madhumahgala after he sees her for the first 
nine: "She was, it seemed, instructing the does themselves in sidelong 
glances" (11.29). [For a brief explanation of the relation that Madhu- 
Hiahgala and the other characters in die play have to Radha and Krishna, 
please see Appendix One: Dramatis Personae.] 

So remarkable is Radha's beauty that PaurnamasI credits it for Karhsa's 
1 nowledge of her (1.12.6) and Krishna refers to it as uncommon (asad- 
inniini) even among the host of lovely gopis (II. 30.3) . Yet in spite of its obvi- 
ous importance, Radha's physical loveliness is less significant for devotion 

i li.m certain of her other characteristics. The very passages to which I have 
I u si referred furnish evidence in support of his contention. In Purnamasi's 

ri se expanding upon her assertion that it is Radha's great beauty {saun- 
nirnda) that has brought her to Karhsa's attention, she employs a more 

ii k lusive phrase, lokottara gunasri, "the extraordinary wealth of her good 
qualities" (1.13). Responding to an objection by Madhumahgala, Krishna, 
loo, qualifies his previous statement that his greater love for Radha is due 
i ■ ■ 1 ler sweet beauty {madhun). 15 When Madhumahgala surmises that Krish- 
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na loved her even before he saw her, and infers that his fascination with 
her cannot be simply the result of her beauty, Krishna agrees, concluding 
that it must be her "extraordinary greatness" (mahimonnaha) 16 that has 
brought about his intense preoccupation. In the remainder of the drama, 
it becomes evident that an essential constituent of this "greatness" — in- 
deed, from the standpoint of devotion, its most important component — is 
her supreme love. 17 

Radha's Love and Its Religious Modes of Expression 

That Radha's passion for Krishna is no ordinary love is made explicit at a 
number of points throughout the drama. 18 Even in its earliest phases, it is 
remarkably intense: 19 so obsessed does she become with him after merely 
seeing his picture that Mukhara, upon hearing her words to an imaginary 
Krishna, deems her "mad." 20 It is in part because of the intensity of her 
emotion that Radha, like those who observe her, describes her state as fun- 
damentally incomprehensible. 21 Equally remarkable is the steadfast quality 
of her love: unlike the fickle Krishna, Radha is utterly single-minded in her 
devotion to him. Even when his unfaithfulness becomes obvious, she con- 
tinues to love him; the anguish of her mana (indignation) only underscores 
the strength of her passion. 

Seeking the cause of the exceptional love for Krishna of Radha and 
her close friends, as well as that of Candravali and her companions, 
Nandimukhl hypothesizes that it results from their worship of Surya 
and Candi. Paurnamasi hastens to set her straight on that point: their 
worship of the deities is only a ruse making it possible for them to go to 
the woods to meet Krishna; it is their love for him which is sahaja, "nat- 
ural." 22 It is this spontaneous quality of Radha's love, evident through- 
out the drama, that sets it apart, for example, from that of the meditat- 
ing hermits and yogis described in II. 17: 23 these have to strive to attain 
even for a moment the one-pointed concentration that simply comes 
naturally to Radha. 

Although manifestly unselfconscious, Radha's love often expresses itself 
in religious modes that bear considerable significance for devotion. We 
have just noted Paumamasi's verse contrasting Radha's total preoccupation 
with Krishna with the transitory state attained by the arduous efforts of her- 
mits and yogis. The obverse of Radha's single-minded concentration is her 
utter oblviousness to the world: Lalita notes with astonishment this sublime 
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■ inlition as she accompanies to a tryst the distracted Radha, who has put 
ill her ornaments on wrong. 24 The image of a yog? is similarly evoked by the 
lender scene toward the end of the second act in which Radha's intense 
desire to see Krishna culminates in a supreme effort to make him appear 
before her eyes by meditating (pranidhdna) . 25 

Further indications of the intensity of Radha's devotion to Krishna are 
the numerous passages in which she expresses her inability to live without 
meeting him (e.g., 111.12). At the end of Act II, as she contemplates suicide 
bet uise of Krishna's rejection of her, she asks Visakha to allow her body to 
i ( 1 1 tain in Vrndavana with her vine-like arm on the trunk of the tamdla 
tree. 36 Early in the next act, in response to Paumamasi's discouraging 
I >i (Is, she expresses a similar aspiration: that she might die and be reborn 
.is a bee on Krishna's forest garland, wholly intent upon his redolent face. 27 
' lassical Sanskrit dramas abound in examples of pining heroines 
who express the desire to take their own lives; here, however, the motif 
rains new significance, for Radha's utterances are indicative of a profound 
religious devotion that extends beyond death. 

Still more obviously significant for devotion are the passages that depict 
Radha's response to the name "Krishna." Even before her first meeting with 
him, she shows emotion whenever her friends mention him by name, as 
1 1 icy do deliberately. It is in this connection that Rupa indicates most clear- 
Iv (he intimate relation between Radha's emotion and the experience of 
.in lent Vaisnava devotees. When Nandimukhi describes Radha's purvardga 
l>\ enumerating the effects of Krishna's name on her (1.14.30-31), 
P.iui namasi deems Radha's response fitting, and eloquently expresses her 
i ivvn feelings in the following oft-quoted verse (1.15) : 

Dancing on the tip of your tongue, 

they make you long for of mouths, 
Alighting in the hollow of your ear, 

they make you wish for ears in plenitude, 
And when they reach the doorway to your heart, 

they still the turbulence of all the senses: 
"Krish-na" — -just two syllables — 

yet how much nectar do they not contain? 

B) means of Paumamasi's endorsement, Radha's response is explicitiy 
established as an ideal for Vaisnava devotion. That Radha also takes a more 
ii live role in relation to this name of her beloved is indicated by a punning 
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verse in which Visakha describes her as constantly uttering the name 
"Krishna" (11.38) . Rupa thus links Radha with Krishna bhaktas, not only on 
the level of emotion, but in the realm of ritual as well, for the repeated 
utterance or singing of Krishna's name has been a central element in prac- 
tice, both individual and communal, at least since the time of Caitanya. 28 

Krishna's Devotion to Radha 

The foregoing illustrations of Radha's devotion to Krishna, in which Radha 
is clearly portrayed as the ideal bhakta, represent only part of the picture. In 
the first place, for virtually every instance that I have cited, one can find a 
parallel passage attesting to Krishna's fervent devotion to her. We have 
observed above that Radha's single-minded concentration on Krishna is 
expressed in terms drawn from descriptions of yogic practice; Krishna, too, 
is on more than one occasion compared to a yogi, for he thinks incessantly 
upon Radha, losing sleep and renouncing all other enjoyments so long as 
he is deprived of her company. 29 Similarly, corresponding to Radha's reit- 
erated expression of her utter inability to live without Krishna is a passage 
in which Krishna likewise acknowledges that he cannot live even for an 
instant without Radha (111.22) , and just as Visakha, addressing her, refers to 
Krishna as "the lord of your life" (te jivitapati) , 30 so Krishna calls Radha a 
life-giving herb, 31 later confessing to her, 'You are my life, O Radha!" 32 

Such parallel expressions of emotion clearly have profound met- 
aphysical implications, to which we shall shortly return. 

The intense preoccupation of Radha and Krishna with one another is 
indicated by another set of parallel passages with similar metaphysical 
overtones. So obsessed with Krishna does Radha become that she sees 
him everywhere; when she mistakes a black tamala tree for her dark 
lover, Visakha asks her how it is that the three worlds have become 
Krishna for her. 33 Krishna poses the corresponding question for himself 
as he eagerly awaits Radha at their point of rendezvous: "Radha appears 
before me on every side; how is it that for me the three worlds have 
become Radha?" (V.18). Rupa seems to have been especially taken with 
this mode of indicating Krishna's infatuation, for on two additional 
occasions he has other characters make virtually the same observation 
about Krishna's "delusion" (III. 18; VI. 23. 20-21). Moreover, it is not 
only Radha in her obsession with Krishna who is explicitly termed 
"mad," but also Krishna in his unbridled passion for her. At one point, as 
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Krishna is rushing headlong to meet her, Madhumahgala, steadying him, 
mis that he has been "driven mad (unmadita) by an evil spell [uttered] 
In the wicked gopis" (VI.14.3-4). 
| ust as Radha's devotion to Krishna at times assumes worshipful forms, 34 
i ci tain of Krishna's words and actions are clearly intended to suggest 
tin ides of adoration. In their first hill meeting, Krishna expresses the desire 
h 1 1 ><• in the nectar of Radha's favor (III. 43. 3), using there the word prasdda, 
e," which has strong religious connotations. Lalita's reply, that he may 
I itain her favor by serving her (seud), is likewise significant, for seva is the 
usual Vaisnava term for service to the Lord. Krishna is more than willing; 
Ins verse in response enumerates the ways in which he proposes to adorn 
Hid minister to her (111.44) . In the same scene, he voices his desire to serve 
In i as a garland of cooling blue waterlilies (111.41), and subsequently, in a 
m i se closely parallel to those of Candravall and Vrnda about his flute and 
the Ittidamba tree, he expresses his envy of the rangana garland that has the 
"ill fortune to reside next to her bosom (III. 46). Later in the play, when 
In- tries to appease Radha after spending the night with Candravall, he 
Indicates his penitence by making obeisance again and again, his peacock- 
R ather crest touching the dust. 35 Still later, seeing his own worshipful ges- 
tures in the world of nature, he describes to Radha an expanse of lotuses 
i Ippled by the breeze as "doing drati to your smiling face" (v. 41). 

Even in the case of the most explicitly worshipful element in Radha's rela- 
iii hi to Krishna, her response to his name, there are remarkably close paral- 
lels In Act VI, when Madhumahgala promises to bring the hiding Radha to 
l.i i si ma, and gives him instead a leaf inscribed with the two syllables of her 
ii. imc, Krishna expresses his utter delight at this gift, inaverse (VI.24) that 
uongly reminiscent of Paurnamasi's rapttirous words about his name. 
Moreover, shortly after her verse exclaiming over Krishna's name, Paur- 
lasi speaks of Radha's with no less enthusiasm as she proposes to entice 
I i Ima with its auspicious syllables (1.16.6-7). 
In the light of Paurnamasi's devotion to Radha, made explicit, as we shall 
I c l>elow, at numerous points in the drama, this passage may reasonably 
i mstrued as signifying that Radha's name is sweet not only to Krishna, 
'"ii also to Paurnamasi, and thus to Vaisnava devotees as well. 

Devotion Expressed by Others 

I In view of Radha as figuring in the drama solely or even primarily as the 
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ideal embodiment of devotion to Krishna is further challenged by a second 
body of evidence: the attitudes expressed by such secondary characters as 
Paurnamasi and Vrnda, whose responses to Radha as well as to Krishna 
show strong devotional elements. In the introductory scene in Act I, 
Nandimukhi expresses envy of Paurnamasi's grandson Madhumahgala, who 
is privileged to enjoy Krishna's constant company. Paurnamasi's reply indi- 
cates that Nandimukhi's task, to increase Radha's passion for Krishna, is no 
less a privilege, for Radha, Paurnamasi confesses, means everything to her 
(1.14.25). In a later conversation with Madhumahgala and Vrnda, Paurna- 
masi reaffirms her deep love for Radha, comparing her feeling in its spon- 
taneity and lack of motive with Radha's love for Krishna (V.2. 10-4.4) . 

The devotional significance of Radha for Paurnamasi, and by extension 
for the devotee who sees or reads this drama, is likewise evident from Paur- 
namasi's words of gratitude to Krishna at the end of the final act. When 
Abhimanyu is persuaded not to take Radha to Mathura, Paurnamasi ex- 
claims with considerable relief that she has been spared the pain of separa- 
tion from Radha (radhikdvislesavedana, VII.59.3). Her expression and the 
threatened separation that it reflects constitute a reversal of the situation of 
the gopvs depicted in the Bhdgavata Purana and the Lalitdmddhava, in which 
it is Krishna who is taken to Mathura and the gopis who experience the 
anguish of separation. 

Paurnamasi is not the only secondary character in the drama who ex- 
presses emotions toward Radha that are usually directed toward Krishna. 
The beautiful verse uttered by Vrnda in the final act (VII.44) , in which she 
juxtaposes Radha's youth with her maturity in love, represents vatsalya 
toward Radha that is closely parallel to Yasoda's maternal affection for 
Krishna. 36 Nandimukhi, too, comments tenderly on Radha's extreme youth, 
expressing wonder at Krishna's great enchanting power (mohanatva), 
which has affected even this innocent child (11.13, 11). Speaking more gen- 
erally, Madhumahgala refers to the love (snehd) that all the older women 
hold for Radha (V.23. 8-9) , and Jatila's use of the still more inclusive epi- 
thet gokulanandini, "delight of Gokula" (VII.57.4), indicates that Radha, 
like Krishna, enjoys the affection of the entire village. 

Human Emotions and Hints at Divinity 

A third consideration arguing against an interpretation of Radha as simply 
a model of bhakti is the fact that certain ways in which she is depicted by 
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Rflpa mark her as no ordinary mortal. Like Krishna, she embodies ele- 
ments of divinity as well as qualities that are distinctly human. Her human 
1 1 1 1 i I nites provide points of accessibility for Vaisnava devotees; references to 
Kei cosmic stature, on the other hand, place a measure of distance 
between her and mere human bhaktas. We shall examine each of these cat- 
gories in turn, and then explore the significance of their coexistence in 
Radha. 

In certain respects, Radha is even more appealingly human than Krishna. 
She is hesitant at first in expressing her love for him even to her two close 
1 1 lends, and in spite of her eagerness to meet him, she is shy in her early 
encounters with him. 37 She expresses the characteristically human appre- 
hension that she will be found unworthy of his affection, 38 and she is initial- 
\\ horrified at the audacity of Lalita's suggestion that she play ajoke on him 
(I II. 34.7-10). Although she later displays more confidence in her own 
Worth and corresponding boldness in her meetings with Krishna, her devel- 
I ipment in these directions is not wholly consistent, and elements of diffi- 
I lei ice persist throughout the drama. 

Radha is hardly ever certain of anything except her love for Krishna; 
Indeed, she is often represented as torn between two conflicting emotions. 
( tee such conflict, explored by Rupa in some detail, is the tension between 
her growing passion for Krishna and her dharma as a married woman (1.34; 
III. ]<S). Another is the anguish of mana, in which she is torn between jeal- 
I his anger and intense desire for reconciliation. 39 Krishna's verses musing 
QfVei her expressions and gestures in such states of inner conflict or distress 

in among the most poignantly charming in the entire drama. A single 
illustration — Krishna's concluding reflection in the fourth act, after Radha 

Hid her two friends have been taken away by Mukhara — may serve to con- 
w v s< >mething of their flavor. 

Now assuming a steadfast pose, 

now showing signs of wavering, 
One moment uttering scornful sounds, 

the next, words of eagerness 
Now with a look of innocence, 

now with glance bewitching, 
Radha is split in two, 

swayed now by anger, now by love. 40 

Rddha's cosmic significance is suggested largely through brief hints simi- 
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lar to those applying to Krishna but occurring less frequently. She is, for 
example, on more than one occasion addressed by the term deui, "god- 
dess." 41 Like deva, its masculine counterpart, this term may simply be one 
of respectful address; in courdy contexts it is applied to a queen or a high 
-ranking lady. Its use here of a cowherdess, however, is striking, especially in 
the phrase pita pracandadevi, "fierce golden goddess," by which Krishna 
addresses Radha when he accuses her of stealing his flute (IV.49.11). 
Likewise occurring in compound as part of a longer phrase is the term dev- 
atd, which is more commonly used of Krishna. Early in the play, Krishna re- 
fers to Radha as kantinam kuladevatd, "the tutelary deity of radiance" (11.44). 
In themselves such epithets are inconclusive; taken together with other sim- 
ilar expressions, however, they appear to point to Radha's transcendence. 

In addition to such explicit epithets, certain adjectives or descriptions of 
Radha may be taken as pointing beyond mere human excellence. Krishna 
calls her jagadapurvd, "unprecedented in the world" (1.31.68), and her 
beauty, her love, and her qualities in general are termed lokottara, "extraor- 
dinary" or "transcendent" (1.13; III. 21. 19). Her greatness {mahiman; mahdt- 
mya) 42 is referred to at several points; her love in particular is designated 
great and said to be beyond comprehension. Her cosmic significance is 
suggested even more strongly by certain passages in the Lalitamddhava, 
notably the benedictory verse of the play-within-a-play, in which her great 
beauty is said to conquer the three worlds (LM IV.12). 

The fact that the word r&dhd is also the name of a constellation makes it 
possible for Rupa to pun on her name in a way that similarly hints at her 
cosmic stature. The significance of such punning is indicated most clearly 
in an intriguing parallel. We have already noted Paumamasi's pretense at 
discouraging Radha from desiring Krishna: Paurnamasi tells Radha 
one whose feet are stroked by Laksmi, that is, Krishna conceived as Visn- 
is as inaccessible to her as the moon in the sky (III. 15) Earlier in th 
drama, Paurnamasi gives similar "advice" to Krishna, asking him how 
mere mortal could attain "this Radha, who roves through the sky" (1.31.58- 
59) . The word that she uses for sky, however, visnupada, would allow one 
to understand her as asking how a mere mortal could attain one who 
dwells near Visnu's feet. Unlike Radha, therefore, who is deeply distressed 
at Paumamasi's words, Krishna is utterly nonchalant, for he perceives 
through their hidden meaning that Radha belongs to him alone. In spite 
of this difference, however, the uniqueness and relative inaccessibility of 
the object of love is brought out in both instances by Paumamasi's teasing. 
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In several other passages, Rupa plays in a similar manner upon the double 
•nificance of Radha's name; such repetition seems designed to empha- 
- i liei transcendent nature (IV.ll; V.29; VI.2.29-31). 

The metaphysical implications of the devotional parallels that we have 
noted earlier should have by now become clear. Just as Radha's demented 
late, in which she sees Krishna everywhere, perceiving nothing else in the 
three worlds, is a metaphysically accurate apprehension of reality — for 
Ki ishna, the Lord, is the reality behind everything in the universe — so his 

I Mrallel "delusion" may be taken as veridical if Radha is considered to be 
Ins safoj,* 3 who, with him, pervades the whole world. The conviction of 
Radha and Krishna that each is the life of the other may correspondingly 
i H interpreted as hinting at their metaphysical equality as well as affirming 

I I ien intimate interdependence. The most explicit indication of equality on 
one level is the third verse in Act VII, in which Radha and Krishna are both 
■aid to have become incarnate in Mathura. In light of the parallels that we 
li ne just noted, this verse may be seen as an important corrective to the 

e exclusive emphasis on Krishna represented by the benedictory verses 

iik I i he opening comments of the sutradhara 'm the prologue to the drama. 

I 1 1 e suands of evidence that we have just reviewed— the many close paral- 
li Is between Krishna and Radha that reveal his devotion to her, the tender 
illeeiion and reverence for her especially on the part of the older women 
• 'I i he village, and the hints at her divinity — combine to support an inter- 
relation of Radha as standing alongside Krishna as an object of Vaisnava 
devotion. Yet the parallels between Radha and Krishna should not be over- 
< mphasized. Although the extraordinary qualities of Radha's love are 
1 1 | leatedly remarked upon, the fact of her exclusive love for Krishna is gen- 
erally seen as wholly understandable: early in the play Radha's two close 
(Hends ask rhetorically how the gopis could love anyone else (II.9.1-2). 
Radha's great power over him, on the other hand, is a matter of continu- 

il amazement to the others. In addition to Vrnda's astonished exclamation 
ovei the fact that Radha has "conquered the unconquerable" (VII. 44), 
there is a closely related verse by Madhumangala praising Radha for having 

■ tidy captivated with her smiles "that willful, capricious elephant among 
owherds" (VI.21). Such verses clearly presuppose an assumption of 
I I ma's superiority: the wonder that they express at Radha's feats results 

irei isely from the fact that her victory is the reverse of what is expected. 
Similarly, when Krishna in Act IV acknowledges to Radha that he is sub- 
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servient to her, she retorts that he is independent, that is, subservient to no 
one (IV. 40. 1-2; cf. 111.42). The obvious fact of his submission to her in love, 
in defiance of his aisvarya, is thus wondrous to his devotees precisely 
because it represents a reversal of what they perceive to be metaphysical 
reality. 

The parallels between Radha and Krishna are thus not precise in every 
respect, but they are nevertheless significant. Like Krishna's endearing 
"faults" and subsequent "regret," Radha's quality of shyness and ambiva- 
lence contribute to a sense of intimacy with her on the part of her close 
friends and such characters as PaurnamasI, Nandimukhi, and Vmda. Her 
uniquely beautiful and extraordinarily intense love, on the other hand, 
makes her an object of wonder, not only to these women, and thereby to 
Vaisnava devotees, but also to Krishna himself. She thus exemplifies and 
inspires bhakti in others at the same time that she serves with Krishna as an 
object of their loving devotion. 

For those Vaisnavas who follow Rupa and Jiva in regarding Radha as 
the hladirp. sakti 44 of the Lord, the parallel between Radha and Krishna 
has firm metaphysical grounding. It is these Vaisnavas who would make 
the most of the hints at Radha's cosmic stature discussed above. Just as 
Krishna is represented as both a fallible human hero and the Lord of 
the universe, so for such devotees Radha is simultaneously model bhakta 
and supreme Goddess, earthly beloved and divine consort, shy young 
girl and eternal sakti. Unless they were sahajiyds 45 such devotees might 
well consider it blasphemous to identify with Radha in her passion for 
Kr ishna; although her great love 46 cannot but serve to inspire them, she 
herself would likely remain for them a transcendent ideal. 47 

Radha, Candravali and Human Women 

We may gain a fuller picture of Radha's love, as Rupa conceives it, by 
noting the contrast he draws between her mode of loving Krishna and diat 
of her main rival, Candravali. Candravali's affair with Krishna gives rise to 
an emotional complex that Rupa deems indispensable to the full develop- 
ment of Radha's love: her jealous anger or pique (mana). Candravali also 
serves as a foil for Radha; her manner of loving Krishna contrasts in sig- 
nificant ways with that of Krishna's supreme beloved. 

Candravali's involvement with Krishna, which develops before Krishna 
meets Radha, is alluded to by PaurnamasI, the kind, elderly go-between, 
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Hid her granddaughter Nandimukhi, in die drama's first act. Candravall 
Kins to be older than Radha, and her relation to Krishna's new beloved 
i «.n allels that of the older queen to the beautiful young arrival in the classi- 
. il ndfika. 4 ® In Rupa's Lalitamadhava, the sequel to his Vidagdhamddhava, 

• n nli avail appears in Dvaraka as Rukmini, who marries Krishna first, 
■ f'oi e his marriage to Satyabhama-Radha. 

I he most distinctive quality of Candravali's love for Krishna, as Rupa por- 
trays it, is her respect (ddara). 49 Her deferential attitude is indicated by her 
of the term deva, "lord," in speaking to him (IV.12.1); she is, however, 
ilsu capable of addressing him sarcastically with one of his more common 

■ pithets, gokulananda, 'joy of Gokula" (IV.12.7), as well as with one of her 
OWQ c hoosing, ddnasaurida, "one who is intoxicated with giving," "man of 
|Teai generosity" (IV.9.7). Moreover, her deference does not prevent her 

I I "in calling him "fickle." Yet in spite of being deeply hurt by Krishna's 

gleet and more than a little jealous of Radha, she manifests her resent- 
uh in verbally only through such sarcasm and mild reproach. Her show of 
I m iliteness, beneath which she conceals her true feelings, finally becomes so 
ink ilerable to Krishna that he expresses his preference for "the sweet wine 

■ 'I | her] angry words" over "this poison of respect." 50 Although she is capa- 
ble of leaving Krishna out of anger, she does so under a pretense, and her 
uliiiiissiveness is evident from the ease with which she is again reconciled 
ii 1 1 him. Padma characterizes her well when she tells Madhumahgala, as 

1 1 M \ set out to find her and bring her to Krishna, that Candravall is always 
quick to get over her anger. (IV.16.1-2). 

It is in this dimension that the contrast between Candravall and Radha is 
most marked. Unlike Candravall, who is easily appeased, Radha persists in 
ln-i rndna. It is true that, left alone, she regrets not having accepted 
Krishna's apology; moreover, so great is her fear of rejection that she 
In- 1 u ves a false message, which describes him as having found diversion 

■ I si where, and she is elated to learn that he has to the contrary been pin- 

»r her. Yet she is not immediately appeased when he subsequently 

• n treats her in person; echoing Lalita's words of censure, she tearfully 

uses him of crookedness. Her willingness thus to express her emotions 
Openly contrasts with Candravali's ironic apology to Krishna for the offense 

III speaking to him audaciously {pragalbham, IV.12.8). In the light of 
i ii nli avail's greater docility, we may discern a meat ire of truth in Lalita's 
Iriising verse in Act VII, in which she compares Krishna to a male elephant, 
lollowed by Candravall but pursuing Radha (VII. 21). Krishna himself 
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underscores the contrast between them: when Candravali is brought to 
him not long after her peevish departure, he says that she is attained quick- 
ly (anjasa, IV.19), whereas he describes Radha, as he awaits her, with the 
words bhrsam abhisaranti sarabhasam, "coming with intensity and passion to 
the tryst" (v.19). 

The foregoing incidents exemplify an important theoretical distinction 
elaborated by Rupa in his Ujjvalanilamani. In the context of enumerating 
the increasingly intense stages in the development of the sthayibhava or per- 
manent emotion of madhura bhaktirasa, 51 Rupa establishes certain cate- 
gories in terms of which he contrasts Candravali's love for Krishna with that 
of Radha. After a general discussion of love's basic form, which he terms 
prema, he classifies sneha, the second stage of this erotic emotion, into two 
types, grtasneha (love that is like clarified butter) and madhusneha (love that 
is like honey) . Grtasneha is dtyantikadaramaya, made of excessive respect 
(adara); Rupa explains that it is so named because it is not relishable alone, 
but only in combination with another emotion, as clarified butter is enjoyed 
only when it is mixed with other foods. Carrying the analogy further, he 
asserts that just as clarified butter hardens when it cools, so this type of 
sneha. becomes solidified through mutual respect, which, according to 
Rupa, is an extremely cool emotion. 52 

Madhusneha, by contrast, consists of an abundance of madiyatva (a sense 
of possessing the beloved) . The commentators 53 explain that in this form 
of love the conception "he is mine" predominates, and from Rupa's use of 
the term madiyatva here they infer that grtasneha must be characterized 
by a predominance of tadiyatva, that is, by the contrary apprehension "I 
am his." Madiyatva clearly reveals a higher degree of confidence than tadiy- 
atva, which expresses greater subservience. The name madhu, Rupa ex- 
plains, is given to this form of sneha because like honey it is in itself sweet, 
needing nothing else to make it so, and it unites many rasas, as honey 
unites the essence of various flowers. 54 

From these theological-aesthetic distinctions we can discern certain of 
Rupa's preferences. Although he holds both Radha and Candravali in high 
esteem, classifying each of them as yuthesvari (a "queen" presiding over a 
group of gopls), he clearly values Radha' s boldly expressive, willful mode of 
loving Krishna above Candravali's more reticent, docile manner. Indeed, 
he attributes this strong preference to Krishna himself. 55 His partiality for 
Radha's more spontaneous love, with its relative lack of restraint and its 
sportive humor, is an extension of Rupa's more general preference for 
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tdhwrya over aisvarya^ and for intimate relational modes in which the 
bareness of Krishna's lordship is largely or wholly subordinate to that of 
Ins sweet charm. 

Ys we have seen, the demeanor of Radha and Candravali in the Vidagdha- 
mudhava accords rather well with the differences between them that Rupa 
details in his Ujjvalanilamani. Rupa maintains further that there is a corre- 
|H>ndence between the quality of Krishna's love for each gopi and that of 
Ik i love for him: 57 Krishna is thus free to be more spontaneous and expres- 
sive with Radha, whereas he is constrained in his love for Candravali by 
iheir deep mutual respect. Krishna's actions in the Vidagdhamadhava are in 
1 1 inl oi mity with this statement in Rupa's theory: the stage directions specify 
that he should approach Candravali with respect (ddara, IV.7.2), and in his 
1 1 mversations with her he is considerably more subdued than when talking 
wiili Radha and her friends. 

[he question of the devotional significance of these distinctions, and of 
the f igure of Candravali, is a difficult but important one. How does Rupa 
l cpect individual Vaisnava devotees to relate to Candravali and to her love 
i'» Krishna? If, apart from her role as jealous rival, she serves chiefly as a 
foil lor Radha, are they to view her love primarily as a negative example? 
I iocs it seive merely to highlight the uniqueness of Radha's love? Or may 
(levi itees of a certain temperament, to whom such respect is congenial, find 
• a her mode of loving Krishna a direct inspiration for their own devotion? 

Vrguing against the view of Candravali's love as solely a negative example 
i the fact that Rupa regards her as one of the foremost gopis, and he con- 
siders the gopis as a group to embody the highest form of love for Krishna, 
i intrusting them, for example, with Krishna's queens in Dvaraka. Yet both 
in his dramas and in the Ujjvalanilamani he singles out Radha's love for spe- 
I |al attention. Devotees are clearly meant to take inspiration from its mar- 
v Ions qualities, to share the wonder of such characters as Paurnamasi and 

1 1 a hmukhi at its depth and its unexpected reversals. Because the drama's 
I haracters do not express corresponding wonder at Candravali's love, it 
I ems clear that her love for Krishna, however exalted, does not inspire 
I >arable admiration. Unlike Radha, she has not become the object of 

lisnava devotion. It is noteworthy that the eighteenth-century commenta- 
!• •! Visvanatha Cakravarti uses the honorific prefix sri in referring to Radha, 

he does for Krishna, whereas he does not use it to refer to Candravali. 58 

We have noted earlier that Rupa uses explicitly theological language in 

li i < uce to Radha. In designating her Krishna's hladinl sakti, most signifi- 
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candy, he affirms her co-divinity with Krishna. Such a designation, by em- 
phasizing her transcendence, contrasts with the warm humanness of her 
portrayal in the Vidagdhamddhava. It would thus seem to decrease the likeli- 
hood that Radha could serve as an accessible model of a strong, defiant 
woman. 

The issue of Radha's divinity and the diverse ways she has been viewed by 
mortal women has important contemporary as well as historical implica- 
tions. Some of my recent research confirms — at least for the last few years 
of the twentieth century — my expectation that there would be a spectrum 
of views, especially among women, on the issue of Radha's suitability as a 
model for women in ordinary social interactions. Two male performers I 
interviewed were insistent on sharply differentiating Radha from human 
women. 59 However, when my research assistants and I asked a number of 
women attending a kirtan performance 60 whether a woman whose husband 
is unfaithful to her should rebuke him in the way that Radha rebukes 
Krishna, they gave widely differing answers. Some said that the wife of a 
man who has slept with another woman should indeed reproach him, as 
Radha reproaches Krishna in comparable circumstances; 61 others advocat- 
ed understanding and forgiveness as ways to bring the husband around; 
still others strenuously objected in principle to the comparison, saying that 
Radha is a goddess, and therefore she must never be compared with mortal 
women. 

Conclusion 

Our exploration of Rupa's vision of Radha, as he sets it forth in his Vidag- 
dhamadhava, provides important clues to her historical development and 
evolving religious significance. For greater Bengal, we can compare Rupa's 
porttayal with those found in other devotional works, notably Jayadeva's 
Gitagovinda, the paddvali of Candidas, Vidyapati, and others, and the Srikrf- 
nakirtan of Badu Candidas. When we also juxtapose it with such perfor- 
mance forms as paddvali kirtan, we find further striking continuities. Here 
we can suggest only a few of these. 

Although Rupa's Radha has certain qualities in common with the Radha 
of Jayadeva's lyrical poem, especially in the expressions of her jealous 
anger, Jayadeva's heroine has not one, but an entire cohort of rivals: all the 
other gopis. A closer parallel to Rupa's heroine is Radha as she is represent- 
ed in the medieval Bengali lyrics of Candidas, 62 who, like Rupa, emphasizes 
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ii< t marriage and the ensuing struggles with her in-laws. The depiction of 
R M I ha by singers of paddvali kirtan such as Nanda Kishor Das likewise 
ip] tears to be broadly in harmony with Rupa's view of her. 63 

From an examination of the Vaisnava paddvali and the manner in which 
ihey have continued to be performed in kirtan right down to the twenty- 
lusi century, it is clear that kirtan singers and other oral performers and 
« \|>ositors — rather than texts — have been the chief means through which 
1 1 us rich narrative and lyric tradition has been maintained and transmitted. 
1 miewhat surprisingly, then, the vision of Radha expressed by Rupa Gosva- 
mi in erudite treatises and difficult Sanskrit plays has been enshrined, pre- 
' i ved, and communicated both widely and with remarkable faithfulness in 
KTVeral genres of devotional performance, 64 most notably, paddvali kirtan. 
I hus on closer inspection the Sanskrit/ vernacular and elite/popular di- 
I hotomies with which we began our reflections on Rupa's play effectively 
• i ill. ipse, and we are afforded new insight into a complex religious Uadition 
With impressive continuity through time and across social boundaries. 

ENDNOTES 

1 rhe body of this article is a slightly revised version of Chapter VI and part of 

i hapter VII from my Drama as a Mode of Religious Realization: The Vidagdhamadhava 
Rupa Gosvdmi (Chico, California: Scholars Press, 1984). I would like to thank 

Si Ik ilars Press for their permission to reprint this material. The pun (Sanskrit, 

i ) is classified as a figure of speech in Sanskrit poetics. 
' rhe term Gaudiya, "of Cauda, i.e., Bengal" is essentially synonymous with the 

H i in Bengali, if Bengali is taken to designate a region rather than a language or 
i i nllure. The Gaudiya Vaisnava movement has not, however, been limited to 
[reater Bengal; the community has also maintained a significant presence in 

\ i uxlavan. 

I I »n the immense influence of the works of Rupa, his brother Sanatana, and their 
ni-phew Jiva on subsequent doctrinal developments in the Gaudiya Vaisnava com- 
munity, see S.K. De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 
i id Edition (Calcutta: Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 1961) (VFM), pp. 103-19; and 
nakanta Chakrabarty, Vaimavism in Bengal, 1486-1900 (Calcutta: Sanskrit Pustak 
Bhandar, 1985), pp. 62-66. 

I l or detailed summaries of these two works, see De, VFM, pp. 166-224. 

\ new, highly scholarly translation and edition of this work is scheduled to 
i lear this year: The Caitanya<aritamrta ofKrsnadasa Kaviraja, translated by Edward 
| I liniock, edited by Tony K. Stewart, with an introduction and notes by Dimock 
ind Stewart (Cambridge, MA.: Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 56, 2000). I am grate- 
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ful to Edward Dimock for his note of clarification in response to my questions 
about Krsnadasa Kaviraja's magnum opus. 

6. On paddvali kirtan and the ways in which Radha is represented in it, see Wulff, 
"Radha, Consort and Conqueror of Krishna," in John S. Hawley and Donna M. 
Wulff, eds., Devi: Goddesses of India (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 
pp. 124-30. 

7. Kirtan singers represent a broad spectrum in the extent of their knowledge, train- 
ing, and ability. On the late Nanda Kishor Das, a highly trained and immensely gift- 
ed kirtaniya, see Wulff, 'The Theology of a Lover's Quarrel," in The Banyan Tree: 
Essays on Early Literature in New Indo-Aryan Languages (Delhi: Manohar, 1999), esp. 
pp. 183-90. There are also enormous differences among listeners in their knowl- 
edge and appreciation of kirtan. 

8. It is classed as a nataka, a heroic drama, as are two of Kalidasa's plays. See Barbara 
Stoler Miller, ed., Theater of Memory: The Plays of Kalidasa (New Yor k: Columbia 
University Press, 1984), pp. 43-5. 

9. Rupa was clearly drawing on narratives and poetry that he inherited, especial- 
ly the Gitagovinda and the lyrics of Candidas and Vidyapati. 

10. L, translated in Wulff, Drama, p. 36. Cf. 1.6, in which Rupa describes his play 
as composed of the gunas of Hari. 

11. When they are mentioned, it is often in general terms. In IV.21, for exam- 
ple, the purpose of Lalita's enumeration of the adornments that Radha has put 
on wrong is not to describe Radha's physical appearance per se, but to reveal 
her confused emotional state as she prepares to meet Krishna. Cf. VII. 47, which 
serves primarily to reveal Krishna's feelings. 

12. E.g., 1.33; IV.22. 

13. Such comparisons occur throughout the play, e.g., at V.14, V1.25, VI. 31. 4, 
and VII.55. The superiority of Radha's face is declared in V.20, V.49, and VI. 14. 
Straightforward similes are instances of an extremely common Sanskrit figure 
of speech termed upamd; those in which Radha surpasses the term of compari- 
son are examples of the figure known as atisayokti. See Edwin Gerow, A Glossary 
of Indian Figures of Speech (The Hague: Edwin Mouton, 1971). 

14. Described by Krishna in 11.51 and V1.17 and by others in 111.42, VI.17, and 
VI. 22. In each instance it is the effect of Radha's grace and coquetry on Krishna 
that is the main point of the passage. Like Krishna's beauty, therefore, Radha's 
loveliness is significant largely because of its power. 

15. It is significant that this term and such closely related words for sweetness as 
madhuriman and madhurya, which are often used in reference to Krishna, are 
here and elsewhere used of Radha, especially by Krishna (II. 30.3, 45.1; rv.15, 
46; LM 1.54). 

16. II. 31. 4 In the general verse that he gives in support of his inference, Krishna 
uses the phrase paramo 'nubhava, "supreme greatness." 

17. Cf. III. 49, in which it is Radha's love that is said to adorn her. 
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Visakha at III.12.1-2 refers to her rdgasya gariman, "the greatness of [her] red- 
love," by which even Syamasundara ("the beautiful black one") is made red/ 
loving (rakta). 

i i Sec 1.14.27-28 for Nandimukhi's description of the signs of Radha's intense 

I 1 1 mi ion, which she terms atibhumim gata, "become exceedingly great." 

H I . iihda, 11.11; cf. 115. In seeing Krishna everywhere, Radha is perceiving meta- 
physical truth. 

II Radha uses the word duruha, "hard to comprehend" (II. 1.8; cf. 11.4) and 
Paul uamasi uses the synonymous term duruibodha (II. 16.3) and durgama (11.17. 
'i In 11.18, Paurnamasi maintains that only one who has experienced such love 
I il Krishna "knows its torturous and sweet steps." 

IK). The fact that the prema of Radha and the other gopis for Krishna arises nat- 
tirelly is of crucial importance for Rupa. Nandimukhi reiterates the point immedi- 
liely, using the term svabhdvika, "innate, natural," with specific reference to Radha's 
|OVe, She proceeds to qualify diat statement somewhat, however, pointing out that 
i he cleverness of Radha's friends serves as an excitant (uddipanam). For the use of 
i he term sahaja among sahajiyd Vai§navas, see Dimock {The Place of the Hidden Moon, 
pp, 35-36,42). 

Translated in Wulff, Drama, p. 114. 

14 \ 1.21. The last two words of the verse, jagad vismrtam, "the world forgotten," suc- 

ini 1 1 v express a central goal of yoga, total obliviousness to the mundane world. 

'Il .17.9. The stage directions (11.47.10) instuct the actor or actress to enact dhydna 
i meditation). Dhydna is a cenU"al term in yoga. See Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality 
•mil Freedom, second edition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), pp. 71-73. 

K5 11.17. The tamdla is black, like Krishna, as is thus closely associated with him. 
K.h Ilia's wish presupposes die conventional imagery of classical Sanskrit poetry, in 

rtlii li the (female) creeper and the (male) tree around which it is entwined repre- 
« in the loving couple. 

1 1 1 . 1 6. Cf. 111.41 for the expression of a parallel desire by Krishna. 
In his Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu (1.2.32-34), Rupa lists three activities connected widi 
ilu name of the Lord among die angas (limbs) of Vaidhi-bhakti: japa (repeated ut- 
terance), glta (singing), and sankirtan (communal chanting). See Norvin Hein, "Cai- 

mv.i's Ecstasies and the Theology of the Name," in Bardwell L. Smith, ed., Hin- 
tktism: NewEssays in the History of Religions (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1976). 

19 111.4; HI.8.14-15; V.14; Cf. 11.24. 

10 II .48. The terms jivitapati and the virtually synonymous prdnandtha are reminis- 
eent of several of the names of Visiju enumerated, for example, at Malidbhdrata 13. 
I It), notably jivana, prdna, prdijadd, and prar^abhrt (Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism, 

1 1 IH). In the Vidagdhamddhava, however, such terms assume a new significance, for 

i i ii next is not a metaphysical one but an emotional one of love and longing. 
1 1 1 . 16.1. At Lalitamddhava (LM) FV.34.1, Madhava (Krishna in the play-within-a- 
, I in l likewise refers to Radha as a life-giving herb (jivitausadhi); and a closely paral- 
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lei expression by Radha is found at LM 111.25, in which she refers to Krishna as 
jwaraksausadhinidhi, the repository of the herbs that sustain life. 

32. prdnds tvam asi rddhike, V.31. Cf. VI. 18.14, in which Krishna, punning on another 
name for the bandhuka flowers that Radha has picked, asks Radha how she can 
leave, taking the life of (her) friend, i.e., his life (dhrtabandhiijiva) . 

33. VI.8.44. Visakha here calls Radha premodbhrdnte, "you who are mad with love." 
Paradoxically, it is this "demented" condition that allows her to perceive metaphysi- 
cal truth. 

34. Cf. LM II. 33. 3, in which Mukhara (or Lalita in the Kavyamala edition of the 
Viaagdhamddhava) punning on Radha's name, says to Krishna after his valiant slaying 
of Sankhacuda, "O hero, fortunately your worshipper (drddhikd) has been saved." 

35. IV.46; the description is Krishna's own. See VI. 20.53-55: Madhumangala there 
playfully interprets the nocturnal vigil that he and Krishna keep, while waiting for 
Radha, as a form of worship (updsana). 

36. See 1.20.6-7. In Lalitamddhava, Yasoda herself expresses vdtsalya toward Radha, 
whom she terms vatsd Uighvi, "my dear little child," comparing her to Krishna in the 
delight that seeing her gives. PaurnamasI replies that all the inhabitants of Gokula 
feel a comparable delight (LM 1.42.15-19). 

37. At Radha's first tryst, Visakha, addressing Krishna, characterizes her as the god- 
dess Shyness herself incarnate (III. 40.1-2). 

38. Compare Radha's own words at V.7 with Krishna's description of the expres- 
sions of her conflicting feelings in IV.51, translated below. 

39. IV.51. The term that I translate "love" is pranaya, the comfortable affection of 
long familiarity. Radhika is a diminutive employed frequendy throughout the 
drama; I use it here for metrical purposes. Cf. V.44 and VII.50, in which Krishna 
describes in turn Radha's agitation and her anger, both of which render her still 
more beautiful in his eyes. 

40. E.g., by Madhmarigala at VI.20.50. 

41. Both in the Bhdgavata Parana (e.g., at X.35.12) and in Rupa's Bhaktirasdmrtasind- 
hu (e.g., at 1.2.79), the gopis are referred to as vrajadevyah, "queens/goddesses of 
Vraja." Thus, the use of the term deiii in relation to Radha is not in itself sufficient to 
set her apart from the other gopis. 

42. Mahiman is used by Krishna at II. 31. 4. At III. 12.1, Visakha, responding to 
Radha's expression of anguish, addresses her as avijndtanijamdhdtmya, "you who fail 
to recognize your own greatness." 

43. On the terms sakti and hladini sakti, see Wulff, Drama, Chapter I, n. 43. 

44. On Radha as Krishna's hladini sakti, see S.K De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement in 
Bengal, second edition (Calcutta: Firma KLM, 1961), pp. 279-81. 

45. On sahajiyd Vaisnavas, see Dimock, The Place of the Hidden Moon, op. cit 

46. In the Ujjvalanilamani, Radha's love is termed mahdbhdva, "great emotion." 

47. A revised form of the chapter on Radha in Wulff, Drama, based on further study 
of the Ijalitamadhava, is found in John Stratton Hawley and Donna M. Wulff, eds., 
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/ he Divine Consort: Radha and the Goddesses of India (Berkeley: Berkeley Religious 
Studies Series, 1982), pp. 27-41. The six essays on Radha from that volume, togeth- 
< i with four new essays, will form a new volume entirely on Radha, which I am cur- 
fently editing. 

18, E.g., that of Vasavadatta to Sagarika in Harsa's Ratndvali. 

19 See Wulff, Drama, Chapter III, n. 39. Rupa's emphasis on Candravali's adara 
may be seen most clearly from his discussion of grtasneha'm the Ujjvalanilamani (see 
below), in which he uses the term four times in three verses, twice qualifying it widi 
adjectives that mean great or deep. In the third of these verses he describes adara as 
.11 ising from gaurava, "respect," a term that the commentators explain as a sense of 
Krishna's greatness. 

'>0. IV.12.5-6. A recent expression of a similar sentiment is found in the pravacan of 
i hid enacted in Vrindavan. There Krishna explains that although he has many 
lines, one in particular is especially dear to his heart: mdklian cm, "butter thief." 

I he reason for his choice is not far to seek: other names presuppose respect and 
thus distance, whereas an insult like mdkhan cor necessarily signifies intimacy. See J. 
S I lawley, Krishna, the Butter Thief (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), pp. 
1 84-86. 

51. Madhura bhaktirasa is Rupa's designation for the unique form of erotic love 
that exists between the gopis, especially Radha, and Krishna. See Wulff, Drama, 
|>. 28. 

1 ( jjvalanilamani, sthdyibhdvaprakaranam, pp. 79-83. 
J8. Jlva Gosvami and Visvanatha Cakravarti. 
■ I. I 'jjvalanilamani, sthdyibhdvaprakaranam, pp. 84-85. 
55. Ujjvalanilamani, yutesvaribhMdh, p. 56. 

iii. Sweet charm over lordly majesty; see Wulff, Drama, pp. 99, 109-17. 
f jjvalanilamani, sthdyibhdvaprakaranam, p. 56. 

E.g., in his commentary on Ujjvalanilamani, sthdyibhdvaprakaranam, p. 82. 
59. Kirtan singers perform songs with lyrics based on the Vaisnava paddvali. See 
Wulff, "Lover's Quarrel," pp. 191-5, and "Internal Interpretation: The dkhar Lines 
hi Performances of paddvali kirtan," in Contacts Between Cultures: South Asia (Vol. 2), 
pd. K.I. Koppedrayer (Queenston, Ontario: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1992), pp. 
HI 7-24. 

lid. The interviews were conducted at Triangular Park, in south Calcutta, during 
iln annual Gltajayanti Festival. 

iil The circumstances are not wholly identical, for Radha' s relation with Krishna is 
Usually considered parakiyd, love outside the confines of marriage. In the Vidagdha- 
fidhava, Rupa creates an outwardly parakiyd scenario, but he maintains in the Uj- 
u/lamani that Radha is Krishna's eternal consort. The Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition has consistently warned against imitating Radha and Krishna's love in the 

I I .ilin of earthly liaisons. 

i ' Badu Candidas, far more dian Dvija Candidas. On the several poets who wrote 
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under this name, see Sukumar Sen, Chandidas (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1971). 

63. Wulff, "Lover's Quarrel," pp. 190-7. 

64. Others are Bhagavat Path, Kathakata, and Kavigan. 

Appendix One: Dramatis Personae 

Abhimanyu = Husband of Radha (through the illusion created by Yogamaya). 
Candravali = Senior rival of Radha; wife of Govardhana. 
Jatila = Elderly mother of Abhimanyu; mother-in-law of Radha. 
Lalita = Girlfriend of Radha. 

Madhumangala = Brdhmana friend and confidante to Krishna. 
Mukhara = Maternal grandmother of Radha. 
Nandimukhi = Granddaughter and assistant to Paurnamasi. 
Padma = Girlfriend of Gandravali. 

Paurnamasi = Saintly go-between; grandmother of Madhumangala. 
Visakha = Girlfriend of Radha. 

Vrnda = Goddess of the forest Vrindavan, which she beautifies for Krishna. 
Yasoda = Foster mother of Krishna. 



READING, WRITING, AND RECLAIMING: 
BHAKTTV1NODA THAKURA AND THE 
MODERNIZATION OF GAUDIYA VAISIINAVISM 

Jason D. Fuller 

Babai is a very young Bengali child. 1 For the first few years of his life 
he has lived in adolescent bliss with his extended family in Calcutta. 
He is especially fond of his paternal aunt (pisi) whom he loves dear- 
I- Each day, they play together and sing for hours and hours. There is no 
Dlie in the world more important to Babai than his adored aunt. 

One day Babai learns some disturbing news. He is informed that his 
I " loved aunt will soon be leaving his household. She is to be married to a 
< il< utta gendeman and she will be moving away. Babai is not at all pleased 
with the news. After meeting the new uncle and spending time with him, 
Babai explains to his parents what bothers him most about the intrusive 
Lire: 'This uncle of mine lounges around all day. He does nothing. He 
|U81 lies there and reads books. And how does he read? He doesn't really 
read! He opens books and silendy stares at them!" 2 

Babai's incredulity is understandable. For the young boy, still learning 
10 i cad himself, reading is not properly a matter of eyes darting across a 
, lips remaining still. In his experience, it is not a solitary act. It is, ra- 
1 1 1 < r. a matter of speaking, listening, and performing. In school Babai has 
en taught to read and recite aloud. In the religious ceremonies and pu- 
ramic recitation sessions that he has attended with his family, the religious 
Rini lionary (kathak or pathak) — whether in Sanskrit or Bengali — reads aloud, 
i i balizes, and the audience listens. In Babai's experience reading (pada) 
implies listening (sona). The two activities go hand in hand. 

So, too, this peculiar uncle's habit of lounging around all day and 
tiding endless hours staring at pages in books seems especially odd to 
Babai. In the young boy's limited experience, the acquisition of book- 
l in iwledge and the enjoyment of literary entertainment are affairs of the 
and ears, public events where the mediation of thought and experi- 
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ence are carried out in the living presence of community. What Babai 
finds most frustrating about his uncle is that he simply lies around all day, 
defiandy unproductive, engaged in an unabashedly anti-social activity. 

Babai is right to feel threatened by his new uncle's strange behavior. As 
Babai correctly intuits, something strange is afoot with this new uncle. The 
silently absorbed uncle represents not only a threat to Babai's daily rou- 
tine with his pisi, but to something much more fundamental. The uncle 
both represents and foreshadows a transformation that is about to take 
place in Babai's own life as he learns to read more proficiendy. Soon, Ba- 
bai too will be expected to spend countless hours staring at the pages of a 
book, sitting utterly still, absorbed in another universe of significance and 
meaning enjoyed only by the solitary reader. 

The story of Babai comes from the Bengali social historian Gautani 
Bhadra who recounts the details of his initial encounters with a prospec- 
tive nephew (Babai) in the 1980s. In his well-known essay, "Kathakatar Nana 
Katha" Bhadra argues that a shift in Bengali reading habits occurred un- 
der British rule, the repercussions of which are still felt today. Bhadra ar- 
gues that prior to the nineteenth century Bengalis engaged written mate.: 
als primarily through the auspices of a pathak or bard who would read nar- 
ratives aloud to large audiences. The custom of patha or "reading aloud" 
was a Bengali tradition that dated back many hundreds (if not thousands) 
of years. The tradition was especially significant for Vaishnavas who would 
go to hear manuscripts of the Bhagavata Purana, the Chaitanya Bhagava 
and the Chaitanya Charitamrita read aloud by Brahmin pathaks. Traditio 
ally the hosting of an asara or meeting for the recitation of scripture was a 
popular custom among the wealthy classes. Pathaks would read themselves 
and then encourage others to read too. But in all cases the manuscript w 
revered as a sacred object. Before and after a recitation session it was com- 
pulsory for the Brahmin pathak to invoke the grace (vandana) of die man- 
uscript. 3 Bhadra points out that this tradition continued into the nine- 
teenth century. He argues that "even some low caste people of Bengal dur- 
ing die late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries could read. . . . Still 
they preferred to organize the hiring of a Brahmin pathak. They woul 
radier listen than read privately. . . . Bengalis have always understood that 
listening to a piece read aloud produces a different feeling than solitary 
reading." 4 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century a shift in attitude toward 
reading swept through the Bengali intelligentsia. Although the older tradjj 
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ttuns continued to live on side by side with the new dispensation, a new 
kftitude toward reading developed among the educated classes. The Bri- 
tUh e< lucated bhadrabk or bairn class emerged in the nineteenth century and 
!h \ l)i ought with them new understandings of books and reading. For 
lhe bhatlrabk, reading was a daily activity that was to be performed in si- 
lence for the purposes of edification and education. It was not first and fore- 
m< MSI a communal or audible affair. As Manmohan Basu pointed out in his 
nineteenth century diary: 'These balms of today have no idea what it means 

to read aloud." 5 

Indeed, the switch from a culture of public recitation to one of private 
ling marked a dramatic transformation of the Bengali cultural land- 
i ape. Bhadra explains the distinctions: "One who listens has reality or 
truth presented to him or her. The narrative stands alive in the hearing. 
I Ik world of the narrative proceeds outward into the audience when it is 
' in ountered through listening. In the task of reading aloud, the pathakex- 
m*. in the midst of listeners. Here the form of patha is plural. Conversely, 
One can read seated in a library, in which case communication is addressed 
i<> the solitary self. It is a purely mental activity. Maintaining silence is the 
rule in every library. Thousands read there yet there is no sound. In li- 
bnu ics readers are individuals. Their area of study is exclusive and private. 
What one chooses to read is totally different from what others are reading. 
I Ik connection of the reader to the manuscript or book is unaccompa- 
nied, solitary." 6 

< (ne can understand Babai's frustration with his lazy, reading, uncle. The 
new uncle represents a threat to a way of life that Babai has come to recog- 
nize as "traditional." Call it what you will, modernity, the new dispensation, 
Westernization, or colonization — the issue is the same. Babai's uncle's be- 
havior is indicative of a rupture within Bengali society that continues to 
manifest itself nearly two hundred years after the explosion of print capi- 
i tlism in eastern India. 7 Through his peculiar mode of reading as much as 
Iks indolence the uncle sets himself off as an anomaly — neither "western" 
ik .1 "native," and yet somehow both; through his reading habits he distin- 
i ics himself as a member of the middle or bhadrabk class. 8 
About the typical Bengali bhadralok male in the latter half of the nine- 
li century the pseudonymous author, A. Hindustani, wrote in The Ben- 
Magazine (1873): "He knows a great deal more, commands a wider 
• Wlge of vision and thought, speaks more powerfully, and acts more intelli- 
tidy than his countrymen, and there is a gulf, though not impassable, 
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between the nation [indigenous population] and the community [class] to 
which he belongs . . . [He is distinguished by] his dress, his food, his mode 
of living in private, his mode of speaking in public and that consequential 
air which he maintains amid the denunciations of his friends and foes.'"' 
Babai's uncle is a legatee of that original bhadralok class that emerged with- 
in Bengali society in the nineteenth century. 

The newly emerging colonial middle-class in the nineteenth century in 
habited a contradictory location within a class position. 10 Sandwiched be- 
tween the British rulers and the subaltern masses the bhadralok — liter 
gentle/civilized/proper (bhadra), people (lok) — were in many important 
ways, defined by their "middle-ness." They were mediators and translators 
in a colonial system of domination, at once subordinate to the foreign nil 
ing elite while at the same time dominant vis-a-vis the mass of the indige- 
nous population. Bureaucrats, teachers and petty merchants, they were dis- 
cernible by their mastery of and participation in the colonial public sphere. 
Educated, through the medium of English, to a very advanced level in 
math, science, philosophy, civil procedure and literature, the members of 
the emerging middle-class became apparatchiks in the expansive coloni, 
system of revenue extraction. As a consequence of the imposition and ra- 
pid deployment of print culture and western education, the bhadralok val- 
ued books and book-learning to an unprecedented degree by the secon 
half of the nineteenth century. As the social historian Summit Sarkar no" 

The sudden entry of print culture and Western education, along with 
the creative indigenous response to them; through vernacular prose, 
valorized book-learning to an unprecedented extent among the colo- 
nial middle class of nineteenth-century Bengal. Sacred Hindu texts be- 
came widely available in written form for the first time, and printed mat- 
ter became far more accessible than manuscripts could ever have been. 
Higher education, now being made indispensable for respectable jobs 
and professions, was imparted through a foreign language, far removed 
from everyday speech, which could be learnt only through books. 1 1 

The bhadralok were, indeed, quite comfortable with — and as Babai wo - 
have it, maybe even defined by — the habit of reading; just reading. 

In this they were successful in fulfilling an aspiration of the early Bri 
missionaries who, as far back as the 1820s, had been scheming about wa 
to instill a "love of reading" in the "natives." 12 The idea was that, by cull 
vating the press, India could be lifted out of her millennial slumber an 
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helped along the path of "improvement." The British missionaries thought 
thai i he acquisition of the skills of solitary reading and study would lead to 
unproved reasoning abilities, a greater command of modern science, the 
removal of superstition and thus, ultimately, to Christianity. In 1821 an ed- 
ItOl lor the Friend of India wrote: 'The great benefit which the nations of 
Bun >pe have derived from the press, must render every philanthropic mind 
desirous that it should be introduced to the same extent among those na- 
tions who are yet held in the fetters of ignorance and superstition." 13 
But if, from roughly 1800 through the 1860s, the Christian missionaries 

.in in the habit of reading a path to Protestantism and the colonial govern- 
ment saw in it a path to vocational prowess, by the 1870s many among the 
bhadmlok class saw in reading and the printing press something quite dif- 
n in. Still stinging from the fallout of the rebellion of 1857, the educated 
I lasses in the 1870s and 1880s saw in it a potential that could not have been 
I « illy anticipated by the colonial proponents of development and reform. 
Many post-mutiny bhadmlok activists saw in the printing press a means by 

-hu h "national" and "indigenous" traditions could be rejuvenated and re- 
vitalized. Reading — and correspondingly writing — for them represented 
no) simply a passive acceptance of colonial models and structures but 
i .it her served as the very means by which these structures could be subvert- 
cd and challenged. Though reading and printing were in large part im- 
i n «ed disciplines, diey could be reconfigured and redirected to accomplish 

|h ( ifically Bengali or nationalist goals. 14 Through the reclamation of in- 
digenous traditions the bhadralok sought to forge an independent trajecto- 
i\ dI modernization at once consonant with the best that the West had to 
offer (i.e., technology, technique) while at the same time undeniably in- 
digenous and unique in form and function. Reading and print culture be- 
■ ame sites of both complicity and contestation for the bhadralok who sought 
i" negotiate the tensions and contradictions inherent in a worldview that 
had accepted the authority and legitimacy of British emphases upon read- 
mi; and literacy while at the same time rejecting what was to be read and 
1 1 was to be understood. One of the most important consequences of 
this contradiction was the nationalist attempt to apply so-called "modern" 
i' i hniques to the recovery of indigenous traditions. 

In the latter three decades of the nineteenth century the drive to recov- 
• i and legitimize "lost" traditions had caught the eye of even the myopic 
t nglish newspaper editors. In the 1890s an editor of The Hindu in Madras 
rote: "We have observed of late a tendency on the part of some of our 
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educated countrymen to apply their mental powers for irrationally reac- 
tionary purposes. Social customs and institutions which are evil in their 
results, and are the product of past simpler and less civilized conditions, 
have received elaborate defence; and even certain merits have been at- 
tached to them." 15 Chief among the recovery techniques deployed in this 
regard was print technology and foremost among the "evil" institutions 
that were being reclaimed was Hinduism. 

Although Hindu reformation and revitalization movements have been 
considered by scholars, what has rarely been considered is the role of print, 
and more specifically the impact of "reading" on these movements. 16 It is 
my contention that in the process of recovering Hindu traditions through 
the medium of the press, the traditions were themselves transformed. 

One of the most interesting examples of the use of print culture to 
reclaim an indigenous tradition was the attempt of certain intellectuals, from 
the 1870s through the early 1900s, to recover Gaudiya Vaishnavism in Ben- 
gal. In the following I examine a few areas where new habits of reading 
and the rise of print culture may have had an impact on Gaudiya Vaishnava 
devotional behavior in the late nineteenth century. As a unique case stud 
in the utilization of print capitalism to reinvigorate an indigenous reli- 
gious tradition, the reclamation of Gaudiya Vaishnavism tells us something 
about the transformation of Vaishnavism in the 1880s and 1890s, as well as 
the fascinating tensions and contradictions inherent in bhadralok life in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. A discussion of the recovery of 
Gaudiya Vaishnavism in colonial Bengal opens a window onto a key facet 
of bhadralok social life at a critical historical moment. 

Bhaktivinoda Thakura and the Emergence of Vaishnava Print Culture 

When considering the impact of print culture on the revitalization of in- 
digenous religious traditions in nineteenth-century Bengal, the name 
Bhaktivinoda Thakura comes immediately to mind. The intellectual an 
material efforts that Bhaktivinoda put into the reclamation and promul 
tion of an embattled Gaudiya Vaishnavism in colonial Bengal are we 
known. 17 Bhaktivinoda Thakura was a high-ranking colonial civil servant 
who published dozens of books and tracts relating to Gaudiya Vaishnavism 
from the 1860s through the 1890s. Over the course of his publishing 
career he attracted the attention of thousands of Bengali intellectuals with 
Vaishnava best-sellers like the Sri Krishna Samhita, Sri Chaitanya Siksamri 
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/ lliarma, and Prema Pradipa. In the Krishna Samhita and the Chaitanya 
umrita he laid out the philosophical case for the legitimacy of the Gau- 
diya Vaishnava tradition contra the western inspired criticisms of both 
• i ili inial missionaries and indigenous rationalist reformers. 18 In Jaiva Dharma 
mil Prema Pradipa he used the newly emerging literary form of the Indian 
m iu l to illustrate the beauty and relevance of the traditional Vaishnava life- 

1 1 1 addition to his dozens of books, Bhaktivinoda published the most 
lely-read and influential Vaishnava journal of the 1880s and 1890s. Bhak- 
tivinoda used his Sajjanatosani (printed from 1881-1904) to structure the 

minify of bhadralok Vaishnavas that had formed around him. In his 

i " nodical Bhaktivinoda wrote reviews of Vaishnava publications, he an- 
nul meed meetings and pilgrimages, he solicited funds for the building of 
temples and institutional structures, he published poetry and short stories 
Bid philosophical treatises. Bhaktivinoda used the platform of a monthly 
■ mi idical to chastise what he perceived to be improper understandings of 
1 inudiya Vaishnavism. So too he used the journal to champion writers and 
Ideas with which he agreed. He used the journal to help define a commu- 
nis of religious sentiment in diaspora. 20 Bhaktivinoda himself was a Depu- 
n Magistrate for many of the years that he published his journal and wrote 
! ii >oks. He moved from town to town throughout the Bengal Presi- 
■ li in v over the course of twenty-odd years. We know from the subscriber 
■ il Sajjanatosani that his main base of support came from the bhadralok 
. bus of professionals spread throughout Bengal. 21 

In what follows, I do not wish to elaborate upon Bhaktivinoda Thakura's 
now well-known and wildly successful publishing career. It is common 
i now ledge that Bhaktivinoda Thakura inaugurated a religious movement 
nided in the publication of the written word. The tradition of printing, 
[Wishing, reading and writing that he started has evolved, today, into a 
ibal movement where, through the combined efforts of ISKCON and the 
ious Gaudiya Maths, many thousands of Vaishnava books are printed and 
iluwminaled each year. One need only glance through the publication lists 
in Bhaktivedanta Book Trust or the Sri Chaitanya Gaudiya Math to see 
i lie printed word is part and parcel of what it means today to be a 
I is a Vaishnava in the line of Bhaktivinoda Thakura. In the remaining 
i il this essay I would like to theorize a few of the ramifications of Bhak- 
la's publishing activities for the Vaishnava community that he created. 
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The Print Revolution: Outline of Consequences 

Of course, Bhaktivinoda was not the only person to publish Vaishnava books, 
nor was he necessarily always the most notable in the nineteenth century. 
Before Bhaktivinoda, the King of Tripura had patronized the publication of 
Vaishnava texts. The disreputable presses of Battala had been churning out 
popular, semi-pornographic Vaishnava poems, legends and short stories in 
addition to racy versions of puranic tales for nearly 50 years. 22 Brahmos like 
Keshub Chandra Sen and Bijay Krishna Goswami flirted with "neo-Vaish- 
navism" and wrote about it throughout the 1870s and 1880s. Even the 
mighty Bankim Chandra Chatterjee became fascinated with Vaishnavism 
and included Vaishnava characters in his novels and wrote a "modern" biog- 
raphy of Krishna. 

What was special about Bhaktivinoda was his persistence and his focus. 
He primarily wrote on one theme: Gaudiya Vaishnavism. It dominated his 
consciousness and became his world. Although still a functionary in the 
service of the British, he nevertheless published book after book, journal 
after journal, and tract after tract in an attempt to saturate the market with 
Vaishnava materials. Although his efforts would never be recognized by 
the nationalist historiographers the way Sishir Kumar Ghosh's Amiya Nimai 
Carit or Bankim's Krishna Caritra were; it is nevertheless the case that for 
practicing Gaudiya Vaishnavas today, where the names of the others have 
long since disappeared from the lips of the initiated, the name of Bhakdvi- 
noda remains. The sampradaya (community) that he invigorated is the most 
important Vaishnava community in Bengal today bar none and, in fact, his 
is the only Vaishnava sampradaya to have become a truly global religion. 

It should not be assumed either, that Bhaktivinoda's publishing activi- 
ties and emphases upon books were completely novel innovations of the 
nineteenth century. If we dare refer to the textualization of Gaudiya Vaish- 
navism as a "break" with the past, we would do well to remember Frederic 
Jameson's words about the subtlety of historical breaks rather than infer- 
ring any ripping or tearing imagery. Jameson bids us to see breaks and 
ruptures as differences in degree rather than in kind. He writes: ". . . radi- 
cal breaks between periods do not generally involve complete changes of 
content but rather the restructuring of a certain number of elements 
already given: features that in an earlier period or system were subordi- 
nate now become dominant, and features that had been dominant again 
become secondary." 23 
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Vaishnavas had long placed an emphasis upon reading and they argu- 
ibly evinced higher literacy rates than the population at large. 24 One need 
Mil) recall the descriptions in the Chaitanya Charitamrita of Chaitanya 
■ - I iing while reading the Bhagavata Purana to demonstrate the paradig- 

■ n ni< felicity of reading in the tradition. So, too, the ample number of 

inuscripts or puthis that bear the imprint of Vaishnava themes in the 
me rlieval and pre-modern periods indicates the importance of sacred liter- 

iii it e for the Gaudiyas. 25 But what is undeniable is that it wasn't until the 
nineteenth century that this emphasis upon texts and literacy truly became 

ij » i ative. Certainly there were literate people in Bengal before the nine- 

■ i n ill century and some of them had undoubtedly mastered the material 
ni. lined within a variety of texts. But what must be remembered is that 

manuscript production was largely an elite enterprise (i.e., carried out by 
|i nned Brahmin Goswamis) and that the method for the reception of 
CTXtS would have changed dramatically in the nineteenth century. 

Previously, the primary means of "experiencing" a text would have been 
mi ll. Bengali literacy rates attest to this as do common sense and the work 
■ i historians such as Walter Ong and Jack Goody on printing and the trans- 
it 'i mation of oral societies with the coming of the book. 26 Although Ben- 
il achieved respectable numbers vis-a-vis virtually any other pre-press area 

• >l India (or the world for that matter) there is no getting around the fact 
that, even according to the most liberal estimates apropos of manuscripts, 
1 1 n- printing production of the first sixty years of the press in Bengal saw 
nitten material in circulation increase by some 80 times that which had 
been produced in the one-thousand years preceding (100,000 manuscripts 

8, 000,000 books). 27 But most relevant for our purposes is the institution 
■I kathakata (puranic recitation) which has a venerable history borne out by 
medieval manuscripts; and it still exists today as the primary means of tex- 
tual mediation in certain sectors of Bengali society, i.e., villages and peas- 
mi communities. 

The transformation in the nineteenth century was neither complete nor 
Uttivi rsal. For large portions of the population the mediation and reception 
•I "iradition" came in community, through ritual, via the eyes and ears. But 
i' 'i that small population of all important culture-producers — the middle- 
bhadralok — the shift from orality to literacy was rapid and decisive. 
\nd as this profound social transformation at the level of the bhadralok 

• li .irly had repercussions for the rest of the population — particularly, in 

i oiuext, for all orders of Vaishnava practitioners — we would do well 
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not to underestimate the impact of the Vaishnava print revolution. 

The areas of print's impact on Gaudiya Vaishnavism might be conceptu- 
alized in six broad categories: Accessibility, Disarticulation, Interpretation, 
Canon Formation, Community Formation and Laicization. I will briefly 
outline the main points of each. 

Accessibility 

Before Bhaktivinoda's efforts, as late as the 1860s, Vaishnava texts were 
extremely hard to come by in Bengal. Even given the cheap Battatola press 
editions and the copies distributed gratis by the king of Tripura, serious 
works dealing with Vaishnavism were few and far between. Traditionally, 
manuscripts of sacred texts like the Chaitanya Charitamrita and the Bhagavata 
Purana were housed in private collections of wealthy landlords or less often 
socially mobile peasants. Some akhdas had copies but the texts would be ritu- 
ally worshiped and were not available to the public outside of the kathakata 
sessions when they would be read aloud. In 1860, while living in Medinipur 
Bhaktivinoda sought furiously for a copy of the Cliaitanya Charitamrita but 
was unable to find one. In his autobiography he wrote in disgust: "Ami sond- 
han koriyao aek kopi caritamrita pailam na. Sei granthakhana porile mon sukhi furibe 
biswas chilo. Tokkon Boisnob grantha chapa hoe nai" ("I tried hard but was not 
able to lay my hands on a single copy. I truly believed that I would be happy 
if only I could read this book. But books on Vaishnavism were not yet print- 
ed.")* 8 

Over the next thirty years this problem would be addressed by Bhaktivi- 
noda and others. By creating inexpensive, compact, portable books dealing 
with Vaishnava philosophy and practice the press allowed for an accessibility 
to texts that had previously been unimaginable for enquiring Vaishnavas. 
Printing the traditional sacred books as well as generating new ones enabled 
Bhaktivinoda and those like him to, at one and the same time, recover and 
expand the tradition. 

Disarticulation 

In the process of expanding the tradition, however, there was an unintend- 
ed consequence. Namely, the traditional hierarchies of authority from Krish- 
na through Chaitanya to the Goswami to the Mahanto to the Bairagi to the 
Bhakta were circumvented. Of course, there were other mitigating factors 
such as the bfuulrabk valorization of history and the scholar's search for reli- 
gious origins; but one of the most significant consequences of the produc- 
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iiim and dissemination of literature dealing with sacred subjects on a mas- 
mw scale was the disarticulation of power from the living community of 
practitioners who were the main components of the "tradition" before the 
I. iic nineteenth century. Manuscripts that were housed in akhdas or family 
In 11 ih's and read out presupposed communities of interpretation. What uni- 
w i s.il access allowed, and what Bhaktivinoda himself participated in, was the 
n u ling and interpretation of texts without the formal hermeneutical con- 
Nraints of a guru or, at the very least, hathak. Bhaktivinoda, for example, was 
■hie to pick up bits and pieces of Vaishnava philosophy here and there but 
In came to his interpretations of the Bhagavata Parana and the Chaitanya 

I haritamrita on his own; his interpretations, no doubt, reflected his western 

I I Location and his particular social position. Although he eventually took ini- 
n. ii ion from a Goswami in the reputable Bhagnapara parampara in 1883, he 
MAS nevertheless publishing books and interpreting Vaishnavism for well 
Over a decade before that 29 

This aspect of the textualization process represented the disarticulation of 
texts and meanings from the interpretative communities which traditionally 

i It-lined them, and the relocation of interpretive authority into the hands of 
either the author or solitary reader. Of course, Bhaktivinoda started his own 
tradition of interpretation but there were always tensions implicit in his 
method of prosyletization. For, although he encouraged the reading of texts 
Hid the acceptance of a singular, fundamental meaning "as it is" (to quote 
One of Bhaktivinoda' s descendents) he nevertheless attempted to restrict in- 
terpretative possibilities by presenting his own interpretations as authorita- 
tive through the mediation of a modern textual apparatus — i.e., footnotes, 
,,i .unmatical parsing, indexing, and so on. Texts (i.e., manuscripts) were rhe- 

ii ii i< ally valorized prior to the mid-nineteenth century but were in the hands 
Of ( .oswamis and traditional leaders of largely illiterate masses. Manuscripts 
l m i supposed religious professionals and interpretative communities. Texts 
Hid gurus reinforced each other's power and authority. But direct experi- 
• in ( ■ of a text was primarily oral, the interior reading experience being limit- 
ed t ( > a specialist elite — generally trained in Sanskrit. 

I'll rough the labors of Bhaktivinoda Thakura access to Vaishnava texts 
Was ( lemocratized and the guru more or less disappeared as the idea of "tra- 
ttiti< »n" began to rest primarily in the text which could be read and experi- 
i need on one's own. While Bhaktivinoda was certainly not doing away with 
i In traditional system of guru-disciple relationships — far from it! — his 
. mphasis on the textual foundations of sacred truth enabled new possibili- 
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ties for the mediation of religious teachings within the context of a diasporic 
Vaishnava community. In a text read alone by a solitary reader any inter- 
mediary between author/ editor and reader disappears. The tradition is 
presented directly to the individual who necessarily imagines that he or she 
is gaining access to primal truth. Nevertheless, the problem of interpreta- 
tion remains. 

Interpretation 

For Bhaktivinoda the text always pointed beyond itself to something Ab- 
solute and True. 30 His method of reading contradicted those he called the 
"shallow critics" and his interpretive work can fruitfully be regarded as a 
form of contestation and resistance where he accepts the importance of 
reading and of textual criticism but he nevertheless contests the interpre- 
tations of Vaishnava scripture proffered by the British and Young Bengal. 
Bhaktivinoda encouraged his readers to break free of what Partha Chatter- 
jee has deemed the "colonial prisonhouse of reason" by opening them- 
selves up to the wisdom of indigenous texts. 31 His method of interpretation 
and reclamation of a discredited/subversive text represented an indige- 
nous/ colonized spin on modern critical methods of interpretation where- 
by reason is subordinated to faith (shraddha) and faith is coterminous with 
the indigenous (i.e., that which has been left behind through colonization) . 

Obviously thinking of the modernizer's obsession with the new and tren- 
dy, Bhaktivinoda urged readers of the Bhagavata Purana, for example, not 
to disregard an old, native sacred text simply because it was indigenous 
and not modern. Bhaktivinoda wrote: "Progress certainly is the law of na- 
ture and there must be corrections and developments with the progress of 
time. But progress means going further or rising higher. Now, if we are to 
follow our foolish critic [i.e., Young Bengal or the British Missionaries] we 
are to go back to our former terminus and make a new race, and when we 
have run half the race, another critic of his stamp will cry out: 'Begin anew, 
because the wrong road has been taken!' In this way our stupid critics will 
never allow us to go over the whole road and see what is in the other ter- 
minus." 32 Rather than adhering to the cry of the radicals and secular re- 
formers who shouted out: "Begin anew . . . the old masonry does not answer 
at present," Bhaktivinoda encouraged the readers of ancient Vaishnava texts 
to allow the "author's thought [to] progress in the reader in the shape of 
correction and development." Bhaktivinoda wrote that "the best critic [is 
the one who] can show the further development of an old thought." 33 
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He called for "literal" interpretations of tried and true texts. And in this 
My, Bhaktivinoda represented a peculiar colonial twist on a familiar fun- 
• l.uiK'iitalist response to modernity. The independent trajectory of mod- 
I mization that Bhaktivinoda developed was one where he valorized texts 
ilut had been deemed vulgar, uncivilized, primitive, and disreputable by 
tie mandarins of the British and reform-minded Bengali modernizing es- 
tablishment At the same time Bhaktivinoda's trajectory utilized the very 
■me tools of reason and textual analysis that had been marshaled against 
i In texts in the first place. It was not Christianity nor even Brahmoism that 
a. is the religion most appropriate to the modern moment for Bhaktivi- 
RCM la. Rather it was Vaishnavism — the Bengali religion most reviled by the 
■ i ill >nial missionaries and the babu establishment. Bhaktivinoda negotiated 
i discrete discursive space where troubling passages of sacred texts could 
t ironed out. Through his use of reason and textual analysis he was com- 
plicit with the dominant power structures but his mind was one "split in 
(Wo." 84 He had to break free and rely upon faith in order to reclaim and 
\ .ili >i ize his version of the tradition. He was both "complicit with" and "con- 
u siing of colonial structures. Like Partha Chatterjee's Bengali novelists 
*\ln> lapse repeatedly into dialogue when Victorian aesthetic standards de- 
manded pure description, Bhaktivinoda attempted to break free of the op 
pressive structures of colonial literary criticism and canons of interpreta- 
in ii i where Vaishnava gods were considered to be licentious and mytholo- 
£ unbelievable. 35 

I anon Formation 

hliaktivinoda, through his publishing activities, generated a de facto canon 

■ I I lis own. What was read was very important to Bhaktivinoda. After nearly 
decade at Sishir Kumar Ghosh's Vishnupriya Amrita Bajaar Patrika, Bhak- 
inoda resigned his editorship in 1890 claiming that he could no longer 
irk lor a newspaper that published avaishnava material. This was in keep- 

with Bhaktivinoda's general desire to create a canon of religious materi- 
al that could be read by his countrymen, providing them both with a sense 
>i national pride and a spiritual, "transcendental" outlook on life. 

\ canon defines a discursive space, it creates an orthodoxy and in many 
Important ways sets the limits of what can be thought. 36 By deciding what 

mid be published and what not, Bhaktivinoda was able to tailor his mod- 

■ 1 1 I >i and of Vaishnaism to his consuming audience. It must be remem- 

< 1 that Bhaktivinoda sold most of his books. In part what he published 
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was determined by the marketplace. The printing process had everything 
to do with markets. With the printing press we no longer see isolated blink- 
tas/ mahantos/ bairagis copying out puthis or developing manuscripts under 
court or jamindari patronage. Rather we see printed texts being produced 
in mass quantities. With printed texts capital must be fronted (printing is 
by its very nature a capitalist enterprise; funding has to be much greatef 
than with puthis and all of the capital has to be given up front, thus necea 
sitating the sale of books) and that capital must be recovered somehow. 
Even if patronage fronts capital, the numbers are large enough that rarely 
is no money expected back. The texts are sold, which is a change from 
manuscripts which are bartered or gifted. The fact that texts must be sold 
and that capital must be recovered means that the production of new 
printed texts becomes tied to market forces. The market becomes signifi- 
cant. Texts must reflect the needs of niche markets in order to be viable 
and self-sustaining (or at least remotely so). In this way production and 
consumption become intimately connected. Here we see an example of 
the "capitalization" or commercialization of Vaishnavism. 

Bhaktivinoda's marketplace was full of prudish, moralistic bhadralok con- 
sumers who were interested in the much maligned version of Vaishnavism 
that the Gaudiyas represented, but necessarily wary of it. It is not surpris- 
ing to note therefore that the Gita Gownda was quietly removed from Bhak- 
tivinoda's Gaudiya Vaishnava canon. Though one of the most well kno" 
Vaishnava poems, it was never published by Bhaktivinoda nor was it me 
tioned in his review journal in any context other than negative. So, too, 
Bhaktivinoda's foregrounding of the Chaitanya Charitamrita over the Ch 
tanya Bhagavata represented a movement away from popular devotion an 
toward rigorous theology and philosophical concerns. 

Bhaktivinoda used his journal Sajjanatosani to review the Vaishnava li' 
ature that was being published during the 1880s and 1890s. He routine 
put his stamp of approval on certain texts and rigorously denounced oth- 
ers in multi-page attacks. In his journal (the most widely circulated V~ 
nava periodical in the latter half of the nineteenth century) he adverti 
books, serialized his own writings and encouraged his readers to submit 
tides in line with the type of Vaishnavism that he was promoting. As a 
ulatory device the journal provided a means by which Bhaktivinoda cc 
continually define and redefine his canon with the help of a growing < 
munity of followers and like-minded comrades. 
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1 om munity Formation and Laicization 

toother outgrowth of the print revolution in Gaudiya Vaishnavism was 
the creation of an "imagined" community. 37 Traditionally, Vaishnava com- 
munities in Bengal had been centered around akhdas and mandirs or at 
the very least periodic kirtana sessions. With spotty literacy rates, no univer- 
al ac cess to texts or advanced education, and the setded agrarian lifestyle 
indicative of the jaminddri land tenure system, prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury Vaishnavism was defined primarily by the presence of a physical living 
i immunity. However, Bhaktivinoda enabled the creation of an imaginary 

■ i immunity connected by texts and uniform theological or ideological in- 
. 1 1 nations. Bhaktivinoda encouraged the readers of Sajjanatosani to submit 
articles and help to define the status of the emerging sampradaya. Readers 
u i< ne letters of appreciation, sent in articles helping to clarify appropriate 
\ aishnava behavior, etc. 

One need not retrace the steps of Benedict Anderson in showing how 
i lie press can be used to generate "imagined communities." It is more im- 

I ii >rtant to remember that this community of Vaishnavas that Bhaktivinoda 
helped to create was located in a specific colonial socio-cultural milieu. A 
• ' immunity of the mind would have obviously been superfluous had there 
nol been felt a pressing need by the bhadralok bureaucrats and apparat- 
i liiks who were being shuffled around the Bengal presidency in a manner 
which never could have been dreamed of before 1857. The social disloca- 
iii in of middle-class workers like Bhaktivinoda (who at one point lived in 
abc diff erent towns in as many years) rendered the old social ties and forms 
oj religious community obsolete. The literature of the 1870s and 1880s is 
i eplete with descriptions of the unbearableness of chakri and middle-class 
Work culture. 38 Bhaktivinoda' s publishing activities responded to a felt need 

i il a unique constituency that was created by the colonial situation. 

Also, printed texts were implicated in the "laicization" of Vaishnavism. 

I I -\ts meant for a middle-class readership in diaspora enabled the imagined 
1 1 immunity to develop based upon standardized/uniform texts and over- 

■ letermined interpretations. Like-thinking individuals could be created and 
In \ could participate in an imagined community. Separation from a gum 

ii e., the writer of the texts: in this case Bhaktivinoda) encouraged a strict 
reliance upon the texts and an imaginative world of religion and philosophy. 
I n this way, praxis was subordinated to ideology due to the diasporic nature 
■I the religious experience or engagement. 

With texts as the primary method of the transmission (production and 
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reproduction) of tradition, a community of followers distinct from any co 
crete institutions could develop. So too the members did not have to I 
religious specialists in constant contact with the source of information and 
charisma. They could read about the tradition and participate in it inter- 
nally through the common experience of interiority. The solitary reading 
of sacred texts became the primary religious act for them. All that was 
required was the time, eff ort and know-how to read books. 

The new class of working literati in the Vaishnava community could be 
good Vaishnavas, in touch with an imagined community, through partici- 
pating in the "imaginary" world of the books. They could read about be- 
ing mendicants and sannyasins (see Bhaktivinoda's JaivaDharma and Previa 
Pradipa) ; they did not have to actually live those realities themselves except 
on the mental level. They could hold out the promise for themselves that 
they would one day live the ideal at the end of the Varnashrama cycle. But 
for the time being they could participate in that world imaginatively through 
texts. The religious authority for the texts still came from the guru. This 
much had not changed. But in the case of Bhaktivinoda the guru lived far 
away and the authority of the guru was mediated through the texts, which 
held his words. This was the first time in Indian history that one can see 
the mediation of charisma (guru authority) through written texts produced 
contemporaneously with the life of the guru. Or, more specifically, this was 
the first time that this type of mediation became the primary mode of inter- 
acting with a guru and his teaching. The printing press and texts enabled: 
1 . The formation of a community in diaspora; 2. The transmission of tradi- 
tion and interaction with charisma through the mediated vehicle of the 
written word; 3. The laicization of the tradition by severing it from ties to 
akhdas, traditional institutions, traditional gurus, etc. 

Apropos of the last point, Bhaktivinoda was able to enter the tradition- 
al/ orthodox Vaishnava fray by embracing print capitalism and using the 
printing press for his specific religious purposes. He could publish more 
books in a year than the entire number of hand-written manuscripts up to 
that time. And because he was attuned to market forces he was successful 
in recruiting devotees. 

One could argue that this capitalist intervention brought about the 
commercialization of Vaishnavism in the nineteenth century as traditional 
Goswamis and religious leaders were forced to confront the new market 
realities and the intervention of brilliant young publishers like Bhaktivi- 
noda. By doing an "end run" around modern critiques of Gaudiya Vaish- 
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ttm ism, Bhaktivinoda was able to go back to the "original" tradition — articu- 
Itted through ancient texts. In this way he was able to circumvent the need 
10 meaningfully engage either the critics of Vaishnavism or the living com- 
munity ofVaishnavas that he sought to reform. 

For example, one might be encouraged to participate in kirtana or go to 
i temple or make a pilgrimage to Vrindaban. But, in practice, the experi- 
mce of the religion for Bhaktivinoda's disciples would have come through 
i Ik- r eading of books and articles. In this way, the act of reading became 
ii red. Ties to traditional establishments and structures of authority were 
dot mphasized. The texts allowed for a kind of mobile community and in- 
Ititution that could be taken with one wherever he or she went. The guru, 
1 1 1 1 ( »ugh the mediation of the written word, came along with the bhakta to 
Whatever new job and in whatever new location he might find himself. This 
was especially important to the bhadralok bureaucrats who rarely stayed in 
.my one place for more than a year or so. They needed a new form of reli- 
r,i< ins mediation that fit their new lifestyle and Bhaktivinoda's program of 
U \ 1 1 mlization enabled it. He could not find texts in Orissa; he had them 

■ ill to Dinajpur. The tradition had to become mobile and texts allowed this. 
I )l course, there had always been wandering bairagis, but they lived in a 

K red geographical circuit and went from teacher to teacher. Bhaktivinoda 
i ii< ouraged this outlook and inclination as well but in a modified way. 
Regardless, devotion for most of the people would have always been cen- 
tered in a particular village or locality for an entire life. The change, which is 
tied to the process of textualization, had to do with the increased geo- 
m aphical mobility of Bengali middle-class men in the nineteenth century. 

Conclusion 

l I >egan this essay by recounting the story of Babai and his frustration with 
his new bhadralok uncle. Recall, if you will, Babai's words: "He just lies 
there and reads books!" What Babai couldn't know at that point in his 
young life was the full import of what he was saying. I have briefly sketched 
the discernible transformations that resulted from the print revolution in 
i .. 1 1 icliya Vaishnavism with the specific intention of starting a conversation 

■ ml laking a preliminary step toward theorizing the impact of the applica- 
nt! of this new technology on a unique religious tradition at a key histori- 
• il juncture. So, too, I have tried to dilate upon an understudied area of 
I'hiulmbk ambivalence. Scenes like the one of Babai's uncle lying around 
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reading should not be considered to be wholesale adoptions of "western" 
or "modern" structures and modes of being. Rather, as I have tried to indi- 
cate, the scenario that played itself out in colonial Bengal was much more 
complex than that and represented something greater than simply a reca- 
pitulation, in a different part of the world, of structures and trends set forth 
400 years earlier during the print revolution in Europe. The bhadralok adap- 
tation to new technologies and structures of meaning and authority was 
unique and demonstrative of the discrete socio-cultural circumstances that 
existed in Bengal in the late nineteenth century. 

The Bengali model of modernization in this respect was no derivative 
discourse but was rather indicative of the peculiar tensions and contradic- 
tions inherent in bhadralok life in the post-mutiny era. Through the use of the 
press, the indigenous tradition of Gaudiya Vaishnavism was recovered and 
appropriated in novel ways. In the process it was transformed. Bhaktivi- 
noda's innovations in the realm of print media defined the parameters of 
a Vaishnava modernity, and these are the parameters by which most Gau- 
diya Vaishnava communities operate even today. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR KRISHNA CONSCIOUSNESS (ISKCON) 

INTRODUCTION 

It is extremely difficult for me to write an objective, scholarly introduc- 
tion to this section on the International Society for Krishna Conscious- 
ness (ISKCON, founded 1966) and A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhu- 
pftda (1896-1977), the movement's founder. In the first place, there would 
be no Journal ofVaishnava Studies without Prabhupada and the movement 
In founded, because there would be no "Satyaraja Dasa" (my religious 
name) — it was my involvement with this movement and my relationship 
with Prabhupada, as his initiated disciple, that sparked my lifelong interest 
id Vaishnavism and my resultant desire to publish an academic journal dedi- 
cated to this rich tradition. In other words, I am emotionally involved with 
1 1 us movement and therefore question my ability to document its achieve- 
ment and value in a removed, scholarly way. 

That having been said, I realize that my task is not as daunting as it might 
,ii (irst seem. The scholars and scholarly devotees who have contributed to 
1 1 us volume have provided a balanced view of Prabhupada and his move- 
ment, and litde more needs to be said. What few words I do feel the need 
1 1 > say, I have saved for my essay, written in cooperation with Bruce N. Scharf 
i i >ne of Prabhupada' s earliest disciples) , in the pages that follow. A brief his- 
tory of Prabhupada and his accomplishments can be found in most of the 
essays you are about to read, and some background on the movement comes 
1 1 1 1 1 High as well. My remaining duty, then, seems clear: I need merely intro- 
duce the articles and direct the reader to other substantial academic stud- 
ies that focus on Prabhupada and his movement. 

I would like to begin, however, by pointing out that Prabhupada's move- 
ment was not the beginning of Vaishnavism in the West. For example, we 
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read of the Greek ambassador Heliodorus, who, in the second century 
BCE, erected a famous monument at Besnagar in honor of Vasudeva Lord 
Sri Krishna. As Tom Hopkins has suggested, "If Heliodorus was a Vaish- 
nava, diere must have been others, too." 

We are also aware of the work of other Vaishnava sadhus who came West 
prior to Prabhupada, such as Premananda Bharati (see Gerald Carney's 
contribution to this volume); Mahanam Brata Brahmachari (whose work 
on Jiva Gosvamin at the University of Chicago is well-known); Yogi Shri 
Krishna Prem (or Ronald Nixon, the Britisher who came to India in the 
1930s, converted to Vaishnavism and returned to the West, writing books 
and initiating disciples); and also Prabhupada's Godbrodiers, such as Bon 
Maharaja, Bhaktisarahga Gosvami Maharaja, and B. P. Tirtha Maharaja, 
who came West decades before Prabhupada, and whose collective work in 
the West produced such notable disciples as Daisy Cecilia Bowtell (or 
Vinodavani Dasi) , who was given charge of the Vasudeva Gaudiya Matha in 
London, Stella Harris (or Visnupriya Dasi), and a Mr. Schulze, who was 
eventually initiated as Sadananda Dasa. This latter personality was responsi- 
ble for the conversion of Walther Eidlitz (Vamana Dasa), who proceeded to 
write several important works on Gaudiya Vaishnavism, including Krsna- 
Caitanya: Sein Leben und Seine Lehre and Unknoum India: A Pilgrimage into a 
Forgotten World. 

But it should nevertheless be clear that of all Vaishnava movements come 
West, ISKCON has shown prominence and staying power. Moreover, of all 
sadhus come West, Prabhupada was the most suited to the task, both in 
terms of his vast learning and his spiritual accomplishment. Certainly his 
movement is the most visible (and audible) , with its devotees chanting in the 
streets of every major town and village of the world, distributing books in 
airports and shopping centers, and its Hare Krishna maha-mantra having 
made its way, in one form or another, at one time or another, into every- 
one's ear. The movement is synonymous with Prabhupada, with his more 
than 100 books — translations and commentaries on Vaishnava scriptures — 
selling in the hundreds of millions, in every major language of the world, 
and his schools, temples, vegetarian prasadam restaurants, and devotees tak- 
ing their place in the world's popular imagination. Thus, more often than 
not, the essays in this part of the book will focus on Prabhupada, for the 
movement has littie meaning without reference to this glorious personality. 

Academic works on Prabhupada and his movement abound. Some of the 
more important ones are as follows: the earliest academic studies of the 
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movement are J. Stillson Judah, Hare Krishna and the Counterculture (New 
ifol k: [ohn Wiley & Sons, 1974) and Francine Jeanne Daner, The American 
i hildren of Krsna: A Study of the Hare Krsna Movement. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1976); these were followed by ed., Steven J. Gelberg, 
I lute Krishna, Hare Krishna: Five Distinguished Scholars on the Krishna Movement 
in the West (New York: Grove press, 1983) ; Angela Burr, I Am Not My Body: A 
Study of the International Hare Krishna Sect (Delhi: Vikas, 1984); E. Burke 
R(V h< lord, Jr., Hare Krishna in America (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Pi i :ss, 1985); Kim Knott, My Sweet Ijrrd: The Hare Krishna Movement (North- 
imptonshire, Great Britain: The Aquarian Press, 1986); Larry D. Shinn, Tlie 
l><nl< Lord: Cult Images and the Hare Krishnas in America (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1987); Charles R. Brooks, The Hare Krishnas in India 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989); eds., David G. Bromley and 
I ,ii ry 1). Shinn, Krishna Consciousness in the West (Lewisburg: Bucknell Uni- 
i i mIv Press, 1989) , and there are others as well. 

The first paper presented here is by Tamal Krishna Goswami and Ravi 
( .upta. In many ways this paper is essential in that it contextualizes Pra- 
bhupada and his followers, giving some of the necessary background infor- 
mation on the tradition from which Prabhupada emerged. It asks questions 
ilx ml just what was involved in transplanting Vaishnava culture on western 
ihores, and answers them, too. Charles Brooks follows up on this theme, 

In »wing how ISKCON connects to the parent tradition as it is practiced in 
1 1 nil. i. After this, Kim Knott takes a close look at both insider and outsider 
perspectives on Prabhupada and ISKCON. How do his followers perceive 
him, or relate to him? do removed scholars view him as a holy person, and 
Whal do they think of his work? Then comes the article I co-wrote with 
Bruce Scharf, which explores the exact moment in history that Prabhu- 

i Ida deigned to come West — averring that it couldn't have been more 
impropriate. Tamal Krishna Goswami then offers us his second article for 
■ Ins volume, this time on Prabhupada as translator and commentator 
ni] ii cine. He explains Prabhupada's strategy in presenting his books in the 
>\.iv that he did. Next, Graham M. Schweig looks at two apparently contra- 
(lii tory themes in Prabhupada's teachings — the recurring idea that Gau- 
• li\ .i Vaishnavism is confidential and particular and at the same time univer- 

il and nonsectarian; the subdeties involved in this analysis point to the 

• r) essence of Prabhupada's message — "Krishna Consciousness" is "the 
tnosl intimate expression of love of God" and at the same time a "universal 
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religion" that is meant for anyone who is open to it. 

Klaus K. Klostermaier ponders tthe theology of Krishna Consciousness, 
exploring early objections to Krishna worship in India and his own associa- 
tion with one of Prabhupada's Godbrothers, just prior to Prabhupada's 
journey West. He also makes special note of Prabhupada's extraordinary 
qualities as a "spiritual educator." Renowned musicologist Guy L. Beck then 
analyzes Prabhupada as a rasika musician with a unique vocal talent for 
Vaishnava songs — instrumental Indian music had made its way West, but 
until Prabhupada Vaishnava lyrical music had been confined to India. Kir- 
tana is now all the rage in Western countries, but who knew that this largely 
began with Prabhupada? Next, Rahul Peter Das focuses on a subject that has 
been a curiosity for many an Indologist and more than a few authorities on 
Vedic literature — Prabhupada's peculiar use of the terms "Veda" and "Ve- 
dic." Das explains the various legitimate usages of these terms, and how 
Prabhupada and his followers either conform to or disregard these usages. 

Gerald Carney then offers a unique approach to understanding Prabhu- 
pada and his movement. By comparing and contrasting ISKCON's guru 
with another Vaishnava come West, Premananda Bhararl, Carney unveils 
the true depth of Prabhupada's work. Kenneth Rose also brings compari- 
son and contrast into the discussion by looking at Christianity in relation to 
ISKCON and asking what, if anything, could religionists in the West leam 
from this rather exotic and esoteric religious tradition. Shukavak Das then 
offers a penultimate article about the practice, or sddhana, of Bhaktivinode 
Thakura, one of ISKCON's respected predecessors in the Gaudiya Vaishnava 
tradition. He shows that Bhaktivinode engaged in an esoteric practice that is 
open to Prabhupada's followers, but that they tend to prefer an alternative 
form of this tradition provided by Prabhupada and his guru, Srila Bhak- 
tisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakura (the distinguished son of Bhaktivinoda) . 
This latter article provides food for thought, and may even suggest future 
directions that ISKCON might eventually embrace. Along similar lines, 
almost as an appendix, the volume closes with an interview with sociologist 
Burke Rochford, Jr., about ISKCON's future, though focusing on more 
practical concerns. The conversation took place in 1992, and, as such, it 
was strangely prophetic, for ISKCON did indeed move in the directions the 
article suggests. 

— Steven J. Rosen 



KRISHNA AND CULTURE 
What Happens When the Lord of Vrindavan 
Moves to New York City? 

Tamal Krishna Goswami 
and Ravi M. Gupta 

lids essay originated in a presentation delivered by Tamal Krishna Goswami at 
the 2001 Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion, as part of a 
panel on Mahd-gurus and their movements. The panelists agreed to collect their 
papers for publication in an edited volume (forthcoming). Due to Goswami s 
untimely passing, the editors — Cynthia Humes (Claremont McKenna College) 
and Thomas Forsthoefel (Mercyhurst College) — requested me to build his presenta- 
tion into a full-length article for inclusion in the book. The article is printed here 
with their kind permission. — Ravi M. Gupta 

Imagine, if you will, a seventy-year-old Vaishnava scholar journeying 
from India aboard a steamship bound for America. His personal effects 
a msist of but a few sets of saffron renunciate's cloth, a pair of white rub- 
bei shoes, and forty rupees ("hardly a day's spending money," he would la- 
i i emark after arriving in New York City). Though asking for alms is a 
privilege of his calling, he has no intention of begging. Before taking the 
"w of renunciation (sannydsa), he had family, a business, and hailed from 
i I ' immunity of Bengali merchants who prospered during the British Raj. 

1 le had stowed amidst the ship's cargo three treasure chests filled with 
I ta of his published translations of the Bhagavata Parana. These priceless 
i Mires are to be both the basis of his mission and the means of his sur- 
vival, but he wonders how the West will receive them. Arriving at Boston 
I I ii bor on September 17, 1965, observing the awesome display of material 
i ess played out on the American skyline, he composes the following 
lines: 
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My dear Lord Krsna, You are so kind upon this useless soul, but I do not 
know why You have brought me here. Now You can do whatever You like 
with me. But I guess You have some business here, otherwise why would You 
bring me to this terrible place? Most of the population here is covered by 
the material modes of ignorance and passion. Absorbed in material life, 
they think themselves very happy and satisfied, and therefore they have no 
taste for the uanscendental message of Vasudeva [Krishna] . I do not know 
how they will be able to understand it. 1 (Goswami, S.: vol.II:281). 

From the moment of his landing, his thoughts pregnant with uncertainty, 
to his first temples in the counter-culture capitals of New York's Lower East 
Side and San Francisco's Haight, A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami focused his 
mission: to transplant the sacred wisdom of India into the fertile soil of the 
West. His mission was time-bound, no less by his advanced age than by the 
growing secularism that had already begun to uproot his motherland's 
timeworn traditions. If his fledgling attempt succeeded in America, he 
would not only export it all over the world, but use it to rekindle the flag- 
ging spirit of his own countrymen. 

In the decade that followed, Prabhupada — to use the respectful address 
later given Bhaktivedanta Swami by his disciples — toured the globe contin- 
uously, delivering public lectures, initiating disciples and managing the 
missionary activities of the International Society for Krishna Consciousness 
(ISKCON) . Krishna devotees were soon to be seen in most major cities of 
the Western world, clothed in saffron robes similar to those Prabhupada 
had worn to America, selling copies of his Bhdgavata Purana and Bhagavad- 
gitd translations, and otherwise practicing an altogether foreign way of life. 
Indeed, Prabhupada' s success in transplanting an Eastern tradition intact 
with all its colorful detail into a materially prosperous and upbeat America 
is often considered a distinguishing feature of his movement. 2 

Yet the very notion of transplantation entails more than just the transport 
of an object from one locale to another. As any gardener can attest, success 
in transplanting depends as much on the conditions of the new environ- 
ment as it does on having a healthy and vigorous specimen. The arrival of a 
plant in a new landscape means that the landscape will be changed, but it 
also requires the plant to change in response to its new environment. The 
plant's survival depends upon its ability to interact with, and adapt itself to, 
the differences in soil, water, light, and heat. 

So also is the case with a cross-cultural transplant. For any institution 
whose interests are otherworldly, cultural negotiations can be problematic. 
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In this essay, we will explore how A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada 
Bad 1 1 is followers wrestle with culture as they attempt to "market" their mes- 
\.iH<' of Krishna globally. Our interest is in their attitude towards cultural 
ngagement in principle — that is, in the theological resources available to 
Is 1 1 si ma devotees for cross-cultural engagement. We are also interested in 
Ik >w those resources are utilized in real-life situations requiring cross-cultur- 
il encounter. The interface between Krishna and culture can be studied 
from a variety of disciplinary perspectives; one could, for example, locate 
the impetus for cultural adaptation in social, political, or economic circum- 
Bances. Our method will give primacy to the role of theology in shaping 
iikI delimiting the realm of cultural engagement. Theological sUidies of 
the I [are Krishna movement are far too few, especially considering the the- 
i ill >g Lc ally-focused nature of Prabhupada's mission to the West. 3 

But first we must ask two simple yet fundamental questions: what is cul- 
n ire? and who is Krishna? At a basic level, the term "culture" refers to the 
M l< ms, values, and rules that guide behavior within society. Most culture-the- 
■ ii ists agree that mental entities such as beliefs and perceptions are essen- 
ii.il (o any definition of culture. Clifford Geertz, for example, describes cul- 
ture as "the fabric of meaning in terms of which human beings interpret 
their experience and guide their action" (144-5). What is not so easily de- 
i ii led is whether human behavior and its products should also be included 
.is constituents of culture. Anthropologist Marvin Harris argues strongly for 
.i more inclusive definition of culture, one that "embraces all aspects of 
n i.il life, including both thought and behavior" (19). 
l or our purposes, a purely ideational understanding of culture would 
1 1 1 1 1 lose too narrow a frame on the colorful collage arising from the inter- 
play of Krishna and culture. In training his young recruits, Prabhupada was 
is i oncemed with inculcating them in the proper lifestyle and behavior of 
i Vaishnava (a devotee of Vishnu or Krishna), as he was with teaching theo- 
ogii al truths. Indeed, his disciples' attention to the minutiae of purity laws, 
dietary rules, and dress codes was crucial to their subsequent acceptance by 
l lindu communities in India. 4 Doxology, praxis, and the institutions sup- 
in 1 1 1 i ng them went hand in hand in Prabhupada's missionary strategy. 

The theology of Chaitanya Vaishnavism — the school of devotional 
Vedanta to which Prabhupada belongs — also favors a broad understanding 
•I i ulture. This understanding is embedded in the theology at a deep level, 
01 n is inferable from the very nature of the Supreme Deity. Chaitanya 
lishi lavism, also known as Gaudiya Vaishnavism due to its Bengali origins, 
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was founded in the fifteenth-century by the saint and spiritual teacher Sri 
Chaitanya, who is considered by the tradition to be an incarnation of God. 
Chaitanya taught that the singing of Krishna's names is the easiest means of 
attaining spiritual perfection in this age, and that unmotivated love for 
Krishna (prema) is the highest human goal, beyond even liberation (mohsa). 

Chaitanya Vaishnavas identify the Supreme Deity as Krishna, the blue- 
hued cowherd boy who is famous as the speaker of Bhagavad-gitd. Krishna 
possesses infinite energies or potencies, by which he creates, controls and 
enjoys all that exists. The energies of God are grouped into three principle 
categories in a manner unique to this school. 5 The spiritual energy {tit- or 
svarupa-sakti) is Krishna's own internal potency responsible for his abode, 
associates, and his own form; the material energy (mdya-sakti) is his external 
energy active in the material world; and the living entity (jiva-sakti) is his 
marginal energy located on the borderline between the other two. These 
energies are the source of all the variety and splendor found in both the 
phenomenal and spiritual worlds. They are inseparably associated with the 
Lord. That is, there is no time or place where Krishna exists without his 
abode, devotees, or attendant paraphernalia. 6 Moreover, the energies of 
God are dynamic and eventful; they make the spiritual world a realm of 
activity, relationships, and excitement. 

Thus, to be consistent with Gaudiya theology, the realm of cultural en- 
gagement must be extended in fact beyond temporal existence. Unlike the 
nondual understanding of Advaita Vedanta, when Gaudiyas speak of libera- 
tion they refer to a state of existence that is as culturally specific as any 
found here in this world. Krishna's land Vrindavana, the cows, the cowherd 
folk, their dress, foods, language, activities, and so on, all of which are 
described in texts like the Bhagavata Parana, and which even today we see 
vestiges of in India (especially in Bengal and Braj), are considered replicas 
of a transcendent realm existing beyond the mundane world in a space 
made sacred by a Krishna-centered culture. 

It is not too difficult, then, to see the challenges that might arise when the 
message of Krishna is extended globally. For a tradition wherein cultural 
particulars cannot be brushed aside as superficial externalities, the inter- 
face between Krishna and other cultures is likely to be an enduring prob- 
lem. Borrowing from H. Richard Niebuhr's much more thorough investi- 
gation of a not entirely dissimilar problematic — that of Christ and cul- 
ture — we may discover three possible responses to this challenge, however 
general they may be: Krishna against culture, Krishna of culture, and a third 
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I i n l>oth distinguishes and affirms the two. 7 

In ( halting the course of Krishna's move West, we find that Prabhupada 
Hid I lis followers oscillate between these alternatives — sometimes empha- 
M/mg opposition to culture, sometimes agreement with it, sometimes both. 
\ I i n I from the immediate demands of management and missionary strate- 
D , ilieir flexibility has a theological basis. In fact, it has its basis in the same 
theory of energies that gave rise to the cultural specificity of Chaitanya 
\ iislmavism. The external energy, maya, covers the natural luminosity of 
1 1 11 living entities, making them forget their relationship with Krishna. This 
leads to perennial bondage in the cycle of birth and death. Thus, the living 
I nniies are admonished not to become entangled in maya's illusions — hu- 
manly created cultural constructs — giving rise to the rubric, Krishna against 
i ulture. But when the very same cultural constructions conduce to Krishna 
i * mm iousness — that is, through the agency of devotion (bhakti), when they 
become useful for Krishna's service — the tension is removed, producing 
Krishna of culture. 

I his allowance, or rather, prescription, to use the phenomenal world in 
Ki ishna's service bestows value on human creativity and endeavor, and tem- 
pers the world-negating aspects of Vedanta philosophy. This modus oper- 
indi is known as yukta-vairagya, renunciation through proper utilization, or 
living up the world by returning it to its proper status as related with God. 8 
) ulita-vairdgya was championed by Prabhupada's guru, Bhaktisiddhanta Sa- 
i asvati, who regularly employed modern conveniences to facilitate his mis- 
sum. He traveled in cars and trains, wore sewn clothing, and sent disciples 
overseas — activities that were considered taboo for one in the renounced 
order. In 1935, Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati asked Prabhupada (then Abhay 

I hm an De) to write books in English and travel to the West, and thus Pra- 
bhupada inherited the openness to cultural adaptation that was his gum's 
tiademark. 

1'iabhupada sometimes compared his task to that of Hanuman, the mon- 

I I \ I icro of the Ramayana, whose mission was to reunite Rama with his wife 
Si la Devi. 9 Just as the terrible Ravana had kidnapped Sita (considered a 
I' ii m of LaksmI, Goddess of wealth) for his own pleasure, modern civiliza- 
iH hi was employing wealth that rightfully belonged to God for its own 

donistic aims. The Krishna consciousness movement could reunite Sita 
mil Rama through yukta-vairagya, by using money, technology, and conve- 
nience in Krishna's service. 

\i other times Prabhupada's approach to cultural encounter was less rec- 
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onciliatory. In a 1976 address to an international gathering at the birth- 
place of Sri Chaitanya, in his society's world-headquarters in Mayapur, West 
Bengal, Prabhupada polarized the audience with what he believed to be 
irreconcilable forces. "[W]e are trying to conquer over the demonic cul- 
ture with this Vedic culture . . . If you want to make the human society hap- 
py, give them this culture of Krsna consciousness" (Collected Lectures 1993: 
vol.XI:383). Prabhupada's "demonic-culture" rhetoric, polarized against his 
strategy of sub-continental encul titration, must be seen in the context of a 
century of Hindu reverse-missionary discourse. Thomas Hopkins notes that 
unlike many exporters of India's spirituality, who made no effort to trans- 
port the cultural aspects, Bhaktivedanta Swami was "very, very concerned 
that die tradition be presented in its fullness, as it became more and more 
clear diat the authentic tradition was irreplaceable, that the cultural Uadi- 
tion out of which Krishna consciousness came was essential to the purpose 
and practice of Krishna consciousness, and that any attempt to translate it 
into purely Western cultural terms might only serve to convolute it" (108). 
Looking back, we can now see what Hopkins at the time could not: Krishna 
consciousness, beyond its ethnically Indian trappings, has turned out to be 
cross-culturally hybrid. 

A visit to any Hare Krishna temple will reveal this plainly. Although 
ISKCON devotees conduct most of their daily liturgy and ritual in Sanskrit 
or Bengali, English is still the language of choice for interpersonal commu- 
nication, even within temples in India. In part, this may simply be due to 
the convenience of using English as a common language in a region where 
several languages are spoken. But English's privileged status also has to do 
with Prabhupada's choice of the language for most of his books, public lec- 
tures, conversations, and letters. Indeed, disciples who traveled with 
Prabhupada in India recall that at times he would prefer to deliver a lec- 
ture in English for their benefit, even when some in the audience could 
not understand. 10 Prabhupada saw English as the emerging standard for 
international communication, and he was ready to adopt it for the purpose 
of mission. 

Another locus of cultural blending in ISKCON is the weekly "Sunday 
Feast" service, an evening festival that is the main congregational event at 
many temples. The Sunday Feast began as a "Love Feast" in New York's 
Lower East Side, but was soon carried to all parts of the ISKCON world and 
adopted with suitable modifications for local culture. Although Prabhu- 
pada taught his disciples how to cook traditional Indian festive food for 
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these- events, the menu today varies considerably, depending on geographi- 

< ,il location, the talents of the chef, and die preferences of the congrega- 
tion. Many ISKCON temples are well known for their unique (and deli- 
c ions) mix of east-west cooking styles and flavors. 

I Iopkins is right, however, in asserting that from the start Prabhupada 
intended litde compromise with his host's culture. As he told a well-wishing 
nod brother, he was not going to the West to learn how to use a knife and 
fork, nor change his dress style, nor alter his beliefs or practices (Goswami, 
S. vol. 2:38). "My only credit is that I have not changed anything," was a 
favorite remark. His transparency, he analogized, was like that of a post- 
in. m, a via media for the message delivered untampered. But as Marilyn 
Waldman has eloquendy argued, expressions of fidelity, continuity, and sol- 
idarity with the past are not necessarily indications of stasis. Rediscovery of 
oldness for the purpose of envisioning a new, more ideal order can be a 
modality of change as much or more than radical discontinuity. For tradi- 
lion, as one Gaudiya scholar defines it, "is a dynamic ongoing process of 
1 1 )i meeting and reconnecting present with past as it nurtures faithful prac- 
titioners in their pursuit of an enriched devotional future" (see Valpey, in 
this same volume). While upholding tradition, Prabhupada saw himself as a 
i evolutionary fighting an age of decadent culture (Kali-yuga) by promoting 
.in alternative culture, a harbinger of reform and renewal whose appeal lay 
in helping others uncover their primal consciousness, Krishna conscious- 
ness^ — a movement forward through return, by going "back to Godhead" 
(the title of ISKCON's bi-monthly journal) . 

At the same time, Prabhupada' s "traditionalism " could not have been suc- 
i essful had he not made significant accommodations to his host's culture 
I >\ moving in ways that were radically discontinuous with Gaudiya Vaish- 
nava tradition. We mention two of die most significant here, each obvious 
instances of Krishna of culture. The first is the role of the guru vis-a-vis the 

< U iverning Body Commission or GBC, ISKCON's ultimate management 
authority. Prabhupada introduced the GBC as an over-arching, democratic 
organizational suaicture under which the gurus must function, a type of 
i hecks and balances. While this can alleviate some of the dangers of what 
may happen when someone becomes the sole immediate presence of the 
1 >ivine Will, it has been viewed by some as an institutional intrusion into 

i lie spiritual line. The concept of gum on the traditional Indian model is of 
hi inspired, charismatic, spiritual autocrat, an absolute and autonomously 
dec isive authority, around whom an institution takes shape as the natural 
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extension and embodiment of his charisma" (das, 25) . But Prabhupada was 
acutely aware of the dangers of premature spiritual leadership, and the 
frailties of human leaders. Thus, he told Tamal Krishna Goswami in 1 977 
with regard to ISKCON management, "No one of you alone but all of you 
together." Prabhupada had witnessed his own guru's institution, the 
Gaudiya Math, break apart into several factions, each led by its own dcarya, 
although they had been asked by Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati to form a GBC 
after his demise. Prabhupada attributed the schism to his godbrothers' fail- 
ure to abide by their guru's order. 

Still, Prabhupada's insistence on creating a Governing Body was more 
than just an attempt to ensure his movement's institutional stability. It was 
also an acknowledgement of the cultural environment in which his institu- 
tion was operating, and of the need to adapt to its prevailing attitudes 
toward leadership and authority. In a letter dater October 13, 1969, prior 
to the GBC's establishment, Prabhupada wrote Tamal Krishna Goswami: 

I have seen the agenda of your presidents' meeting. This is nice. One thing 
should be followed, however, as your countrymen are more or less inde- 
pendent spirited and lovers of democracy. So everything should be done 
very carefully so that their sentiments may not be hurt. According to 
Sanskrit moral principles, everything has to be acted, taking consideration 
of the place, audience and time. As far as possible the centers should act 
freely, but conjoindy. They must look forward to the common develop- 
ment. (1987:1054). 

"Place, audience and time" were also important considerations for Prabhu- 
pada in deciding the place of women in his society. Unlike his predeces- 
sors, Prabhupada gave women a vital role in his mission. He established 
women's ashrams, gave women gdyatri mantra initiation, made them priests 
in his temples, and counted among them many of his best preachers. In 
addition to the many ways women contributed, Prabhupada credited his 
movement's success to their magnetic presence amidst the male members, 
nearly all of whom, he reasoned, would not have otherwise stayed. Still, or- 
thodox Hindu circles objected to the change in traditional gender roles, 
and again Prabhupada defended himself by explaining the requirements 
of the new cultural environment, with special reference to the needs of a 
missionary movement. 

In this connection, desa-kdla-patra (the place, the time and the object) 
should be taken into consideration. Since the European and American boys 
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and girls in our Krsna consciousness movement preach together, less intelli- 
gent men criticize that they are mingling without restriction. In Europe and 
America boys and girls mingle unrestrictedly and have equal rights; there- 
fore it is not possible to completely separate the men from the women. 
However, we are thoroughly instructing both men and women how to 
preach, and actually they are preaching wonderfully. Of course, we very 
strictly prohibit illicit sex. Boys and girls who are not married are not 
allowed to sleep together or live together, and there are separate arrange- 
ments for boys and girls in every temple. Grhasthas [householders] live out- 
side the temple, for in the temple we do not allow even husband and wife to 
live together. The results of this are wonderful. Both men and women are 
preaching the gospel of Lord Caitanya Mahaprabhu and Lord Krsna with 
redoubled strength. (1996:vol. 1:685). 11 

I loth management structure and gender roles have been centers of con- 
tention in ISKCON since Prabhupada's demise. Much of the tension has 
i evolved around determining the proper application of spiritual principles 
like equality, purity, and obedience to divine authority, in the face of vary- 
ing cultural expectations arising from the mundane contingencies of a 
global institution. ISKCON has struggled to emulate its founder's balance 
between fidelity and flexibility, principle and practicality. 12 

Even so, devotees have found themselves at home amidst the blend and, 
sometimes, clash of cultures that is ISKCON. Prabhupada's claim, "We are 
not spreading a religion. We are spreading a culture," 13 is borne out by his 
lollowers' conversions. 14 More than individual transformations, their con- 
\ersions are a reorientation toward culture if not a relocation in culture. It 
is also a swapping of cultures, or more accurately, a sharing of cultures. 
I his symbiotic, two-way traffic of "old" and "new," of India and the West, 
ii i. ikes purchase on the notion of exotic otherness. Klaus Klostermaier de- 
h i ibes it paradoxically as "revolutionary conservatism" (99), A. L. Herman 
less appreciatively, as "fundamentalist Krishnaism" (137). 

Few movements that are as Hindu in appearance as ISKCON claim not to 
be 1 Qndu. Prabhupada manages this by the theological finesse mentioned 
i .ii tier: claiming the culture of India, Bengal, or Braj, in all its detail to be 
iIk historical replica of a transhistorical reality — Krishna's eternal abode. 
Phe term "Hindusim," indicating a kind of faith tied to the vicissitudes of 
in individual or a nation's history, cannot be synonymous with Krishna 
■ i piisc iousness or sanatana-dharma, the constitutional condition of the eter- 
n. 1 1 living entity. By emphasizing the universal, i.e., transcultural values pre- 
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sent within "Hinduism" while at the same resisting many of its associations, 
Prabhupada attempts to expose as false the identification with what he saw 
as a human construct — Hinduism — while affiliating himself with whatever 
he believed was of lasting value within it. 15 This acceptance-in-rejection 
allows him, for example, to place value in die Hindu social system, especial- 
ly in the ministerial role of brahmanm, and at the same time reject the no- 
tion that such classification is based upon hereditary caste. Prabhupada 
gave gayatri mantra initiation to his Western followers on the conviction that 
the universal value of good character — embodied in a brahmana — cannot 
be limited by its historically narrow application in Hinduism. While devalu- 
ation of caste identity has been a characteristic of Gaudiya Vaishnavism 
since its beginnings, 16 Prabhupada forced the theoretical debate about the 
possibility of foreign brdhmanas into an actual, public concern, by bringing 
his Western followers to India. 17 As it turns out, in this instance historical 
Hinduism has moved to realign itself with the transhistorical, for many 
Indians now see devotees as "legitimate religious specialists," accepting 
them in the role of priests, gurus, and pandits (Brooks 1995:79). 18 

If, as Prabhupada claimed, his mission was one of cultural conquest, the 
disquieting metaphor of "warfare" as a modality of mission strikes a sensi- 
tive nerve now more than ever before. Perhaps we would all breathe easier 
if those waging war today would trade their weapons of mass destruction 
for mannas and books. Nevertheless, we hesitate to speculate how many 
have enjoyed "battling" aggressive Krishna devotees hawking their books at 
airports and parking lots across America. Devotees are often advised, not so 
subtly, "Why don't you go back to chanting on the streets?" What needs to 
be addressed is Prabhupada's motive, as the commander and chief of 
ISKCON's mission, for pushing book sales relentlessly. Economic reasons 
aside, Prabhupada inherited from his predecessors the conviction that 
printing and publishing was the key to the success of the mission. Written 
specifically for Western audiences, these translations reveal the text, not in 
isolation, but in the context of the devotional community and its rich histo- 
ry of commentaries and culture. They bridge the enormous gap that sepa- 
rates an audience entirely unfamiliar with Indian culture. Once the cultur- 
al context is clear, the theology becomes intelligible. 

Prabhupada's writing goes beyond the exegesis and word-for-word gloss 
that is typical of the Sanskrit commentarial style, for he continually strives 
to relate the characters and plot of the text to the cultural knowledge-bank 
of his audience. One of innumerable examples can be cited from the first 
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book of the Bhdgavata Purana (1.13.41), wherein Prabhupada writes, 
Beginning from Brahmajl, the leader of this universe, down to the insignif- 
ii .mi ant, all are abiding by the order of the Supreme Lord. . . . Brahma, 

i Indra, Candra, Maharaja Yudhisthira or, in modern history, Napo- 
h on, Akbar, Alexander, Gandhi, Shubhash and Nehru all are servants of 
the I .ord, and they are placed in and removed from their respective posi- 
n< >ms by the supreme will of the Lord. None of them is independent" 
i l993:vol.l:759). Here Prabhupada establishes God's independent and 
Unique nature by ruling out the closest contenders for his position amongst 
the c lassical pantheon. He then moves, however, from die world of scrip- 
ture to (relatively) recent history, naming the "world-conquerors" of our 
own time and culture. 

[Tie dialectic between Krishna and culture has resonated with diverse 
ludiences. Krishna against culture xm.de sense to the 1960s and '70s counter- 
c iiliure from which most of Prabhupada's early followers came, galvanizing 
their disaffection with establishment society — its politics, economy, and 
lOcial structures. The same strategy has struck a harmonious chord within 
the burgeoning Hindu diaspora who fearfully watch as their and their chil- 
i Inn's cultural ties to India falter before an unhalting march of globaliza- 
ii« .ii and secularity. The ecologically minded, searching for environmental 
lolutions, have found Prabhupada's back-to-basics, rural-life formula 
• | .| x aling. Those reared on Star Trek and its spin-offs may have recognized 
Prabhupada as a fellow traveler when he reads them through the Bhdgavata 
l ''i unjds cosmographic imagery, nevermind that it flies in the face of main- 
n cam science. Within the Hard Core rock music scene, Straight Edge 
bands and their admirers turn their backs on hedonism, religiously observ- 
ing ISKCON's four prohibitions (abstinence from gambling, intoxication, 
illicit sex, and non-vegetarian foods). Karma, reincarnation, yoga, shaved 
heads and many other ISKCON beliefs and practices are now widely 
i. cepted. In all these culturally alternative models, what begins as Krishna 
■ a nst culture becomes Krishna of culture. 

We have tried in this brief exercise to locate what proves to be 
1'i.ibhupada's (and by extension ISKCON's) unstable attitude towards 
Ki islina and culture. If the thread of the argument seems never to setde on 
UH one of the three alternatives — Krishna and culture's opposition, agree- 
tnent, or both — this is because Prabhupada himself remains ever attentive 
i. . the principle of utility — a Vaishnava version of "skillful means." At times 
he ilemonizes culture, draws the line and warns against crossing it. Then 
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again, he positions Krishna squarely on culture's side. But which culture is 
he speaking of or against? Modern Western culture and technology are rec- 
ommended as often as the ancient ways of India; nor does he see them as 
necessarily opposed. Our conclusion is that he intentionally blurs the 
divide between Krishna and culture. In a tradition whose maxim is acintya- 
bhedabheda (inconceivable difference and identity simultaneously) , the shift- 
ing play of Krishna and his infinite energies permits the cross-cultural polli- 
nation so essential to the success of Prabhupada's mission. 

ENDNOTES 

1 . Prabhupada composed this prayer in Bengali verse. 

2. See, for example, Thomas J. Hopkins, "Interview with . . ." in Hare Krishna, 
Hare Krishna, ed. Steven J. Gelberg, pp. 108-111. 

3. Brian K Smith argues strongly for the importance of theological tradition as an 
object of study for die historian of religion. T agree with those scholars of religion, 
working in other traditions, who have identified theologians as the the principal 
authorities of any given religious tradition and the theological endeavor as princi- 
pally concerned with questions of definition, identity, and authority. . . . The theolo- 
gians provide, from within a religion, the "glue" to an otherwise diverse set of data, 
"facts," sectarian differences, and all other particularities of any given tradition. 
They do internally what the outside scholar of the religion does from a nontheolog- 
ical standpoint." (744-45). 

4. This was especially the case in Vrindavana, Krishna's birthplace, where Pra- 
bhupada cautioned his disciples, "In the holy dhama, if one of my disciples drinks 
from a jug incorrecdy and he contaminates that jug, everyone will notice it. Don't 
be criticized for uncleanliness, or I will be criticized. It is the duty of the disciple to 
follow these etiquette habits very austerely. I am putting so much energy into this 
party in India because I want to train you how to live here" (Goswami, S.: vol.5: 29- 
30). 

5. This distinctive theory of saktis is based upon the Visnu Purdna 6.7.61; for its 
explanation, see Caitanya-caritamrta 2.6.154-61. See also Bhagavad-gitd 7.4-5. 

6. One of the essential verses of the Bhdgavata Parana (2.9.33) states that the Lord 
alone existed before the creation. In his commentary, Prabhupada explains that "the 
Lord alone" means the Lord with his people and paraphernalia. 'The Vaikuntha 
planets [the abode of Krishna] are full of transcendental variegatedness, including 
the four-handed residents of those planets, with great opulence of wealth and pros- 
perity, and there are even airplanes and other amenities required for high-grade per- 
sonalities. Therefore the Personality of Godhead exists before the creation, and He 
exists with all transcendental variegatedness in the Vaikunjhalokas. . . . The existence 
of the Personality of Godhead implies the existence of the Vaikundialokas, as the 
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istence of a king implies the existence of a kingdom." (Srimad Bhagavatam, 1993: 
u ,1.2: 540-1). 

7. Niebuhr divides the third alternative again into three. 

Rfipa Gosvami, an important theologian of the school, defines yukta-vairdgya in 
Ins liliaktirasdmrtasindhu (1.2.255): 

andsaktasya visayan yathdrham upayunjatah 

nirvandhah krsna-sambandhe yuktarh vairdgyamucyate 

Prabhupada translates the verse as follows, 'Things should be accepted for the 
I niil's service and not for one's personal sense gratification. If one accepts some- 
ilmig without attachment and accepts it because it is related to Krsna, one's renunci- 
idon is called yuktah vairagyam." (Purport to Srimad Bhagavatam 8.12:8, vol.IX: 430-1). 

I Sic, for example, Prabhupada's commentary on Srimad Bhagavatam 5.14.24 
' l'i«.)3:vol.6:497-8), and his lecture in London on August 6, 1973 ( 1 99 lrvol. 1:334). 
10. See Satsvarupa dasa Goswami, Prabhupdda-lildmrta, volume 1, chapter 9 and 
volume 5, chapter 37. 

II In a presentation delivered to ISKCON's GBC, Yamuna Devi Dasi relates her 
experiences as Prabhupada's first female disciple. She begins, "As a strong and 
Independent young woman I met Srila Prabhupada in 1966 and took initiation in 
I ' 107. Had Srila Prabhupada demanded conformity to orthodox roles for women as 
iii indition of surrender, I, along with many of my Godsisters, would probably not 
have joined ISKCON. That he did not is testament to his spiritual vision. He loving- 
l\ encouraged and engaged us in the service of the sankirtana movement, and he 
I ■ insistently revealed himself to be panditah sama-darsinah — equal to all." 

12. Scholars and practitioners alike have amply documented the struggles over 
authority, education, gender, and points of theology in the years following Prabhu- 
I ii la's departure. For a bibliography and historical overview of the issues, see Tamal 
Kj ishna Goswami, "Heresies of Authority and Continuity in the Hare Krishna Move- 
ment." 

I 1 Spoken by Prabhupada to Bhurijana dasa and told to Tamal Krishna Goswami 
in |>lione conversation, November 2001. 

I I See, for example, Tamal Krishna Goswami, "Being Hindu in North America: 
I he Experience of a Western Convert." 

IS I Irdayananda dasa Goswami problematizes the term "Hinduism" by identifying 
if its possible referents that would be unacceptable to Gaudiya Vaishnavas: the 
' <■ Advaita-Vedanta of Vivekananda, Radhakrishnan, and others, and orthoprax 
I 'i ahmanism which insists on caste privilege (49-50). 

Iii |< >seph O'Connell on pre-1 9th century Gaudiya Vaishnavsim, "... the Vaisnavas 
n Bengal did not place their religious commitment in the solidarity of the Hindu 
i " < iple, nor in the sacred ideals, if there were such, common to Hindus. Their reli- 
faith was in Krishna, a mode of faith that in principle a non-Hindu could 

hare." (34$. 
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17. Prabhupada brought his first group of "dancing white elephants" (as he af- 
fectionately called his Western disciples) to India in 1970. 

18. This, of course, is not true everywhere; ISKCON devotees (often even those 
born in India) are not allowed entrance into the Jagannatha temple in Puri, Orissa. 
See Charles R. Brooks' Hare Krishnas in India, for an account of ISKCON's place 
among Hindus in India. 
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THE BLIND MAN MEETS THE LAME MAN: 
ISKCON'S PLACE IN THE BENGAL VAISHNAVA TRADITION 
OF CAITANYA MAHAPRABHU* 



Charles R. Brooks 



Introduction 



|he Indian religious tradition of Caitanya Mahaprabhu has been a 



vital force in India since the early sixteenth century, exhibiting all 



.X. the processes of flow and adaptation necessary for its persistence 
Kid continuity. The history of the movement initiated by Caitanya, known 
II the Bengal or Gaudiya sampraddya (sect) attests not only to the solid 
1 1 ii inflations established by Caitanya and his immediate followers, but also 
|0 i he tradition's ability to periodically produce inspired leaders capable 
Ol i mewing and interpreting the doctrine and philosophy for exigencies 
I ■! new social and cultural environments. 

I lie International Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON or Hare 
Krishna Movement) is an example of the Gaudiya sampradaya's integra- 
nt sitality. Founded in the United States in 1966 by A. C. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami, a 70-year-old Gaudiya monk, ISKCON now has temples the world 
Over, staffed by non-Indian Vaishnavas (worshippers of Vishnu). ISKCON 
ilso well-established in India, its cultural homeland, where members are 
U 1 1 pied as legitimate Gaudiya Vaishnavas, and accorded high status by the 
• neral population (see Brooks 1985). 
In this paper I will briefly discuss the development of Caitanya Vaish- 

\ 1 1 ( .irlier version of this paper appeared in Edmund Weber and Tilak Raj Chopra, eds., 
Krishna Caitanya and the Bhakti Religion (Frankfurt, Germany, Peter Lang, 1988), pp. 

f7-»M). 
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navism, emphasizing how residents of India have been able to rational- 
ize the existence of ISKCON in light of the Caitanya sect's history, and 
accept it as part of that tradition in spite of the "Hindu" 1 tendency to ex- 
clude foreigners. 2 This has been possible due in large part to two factors: 

(1) The perception of Bhaktivedanta's achievements as fulfillment of 
the goals and prophesies of the Caitanya sampradaya-In this context his 
accomplishments are seen as an inevitable completion of the work start- 
ed by his principle sectarian predecessors — Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati, 
Bhaktivinoda Thakura, the Six Gosvamis, and Caitanya himself; and (2) 
the successful behavioral presentations of ISKCON devotees through 
which they have "proven" to the Indian population that pragmatically 
they are legitimate Vaishnavas possessing the necessary knowledge and 
purity for acceptance. 

The data presented here were collected during two years of field work in 
India, most of it in the North Indian pilgrimage town of Vrindaban, the 
place where Caitanya's disciples, the "Six Gosvamis," codified the sect's doc- 
trine, ritual and philosophy, and established its organizational headquar- 
ters. Today it is also the site of ISKCON's Krsna-Balarama temple with an 
associated entourage of about 100 foreign devotees. 3 

Caitanya, the Six Gosvamis and Vrindaban 

Today in Vrindaban there is a local organization — Sri Vmdavana Svaru- 
potthan paribhavana — whose Hindi slogan is Sri Vmdavana dhama ekvana 
hai, nagar nahi ('Vrindaban is a forest, not a city"). Though its members 
have never experienced the place as a true forest, they desire its return to 
the "original state," or at least the prevention of its further development. 
They argue that a pilgrimage to Vrindaban should be a wilderness experi- 
ence as it must have been until about 500 years ago, when Caitanya initiat- 
ed its development, and therefore see new development there by ISKCON 
and other parties as detrimental. Caitanya had a much different vision of 
the Dhama (holy land) , however, than the members of this modem orga- 
nization. 

Though it was never his intention to transform the place into a city, 
Caitanya and his followers took as their mission a development whereby the 
sacred sites of Krishna's lilas (sports, activities) 4 would become accessible 
objects of worship, where pilgrims would have adeqviate shelter during 
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(heir \atra (pilgrimage), and where proper temples for Krishna worship 
would be established. This in effect would open the Holy Dhama to the 
masses, giving everyone the chance to receive its benefits. Concurrendy, 
with tlie establishment of a permanent and flourishing Vaishnava commu- 
niiv created around the Six Gosvamis and their disciples, Vrindaban was to 
bec< >me the main organizational and intellectual center for the new reli- 
gion. 

These goals reflected the underlying structure of Caitanya's movement, 
Mid its social implications were revolutionary. Access to God and the liber- 
atiotl which religion should provide was for Caitanya not limited to Brah- 
minjas and those who had renotinced society (sddhus). Since religious emo 
in H is were for him superior to complex ritual, religion was therefore not 
dependent upon esoteric knowledge or education — things only available 
in I lie upper classes. As Hopkins has pointed out, the Bhagavala Purana (a 
primary Vaishnava text describing Krishna's life and activities) insists that 
icligion should not be based upon qualifications of birth or status; that a 
person's class should be determined by the characteristics he innately pos- 
sesses or develops (Hopkins 1966: 11, 18). 

Likewise, the benefits of living in Vrindaban — a guarantee of salvation 
( mokga) — should be available to all. Even if a person could not permanent- 
l\ reside there, which was the ideal, at least he could come, stay for a while, 
leaving refreshed and purified, confident that a start had been made on 
i lie path to spiritual perfection. 

Presently Vrindaban is a town of about 30,000 residents, with an 
influx of as many as 100,000 on the main festival days. Over the years it 
has grown in its capacity to handle visitors, but basically the sacred com- 
plex remains the same as it was after the initial development of the 
Bengal Vaishnavas. In 1925 Kennedy wrote: 

...the development at Brindaban was the direct result of Chaitanya's 
own action. To all Vaishnavas, Mathura and Brindaban are holy sites 
because of their connection with the legends of Kirshna. To a devotee 
of Radha-Krishna the scenes of Krishna's lilas at Brindaban must ever be 
of supreme sanctity (1925: 65). 

Il was later commented that: 

The recovery of the sacred sites of Vrindaban by the Bengal Vaishnavas 
and its erection into one of the religious centers of Northern India form 
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one of the most interesting events in the history of medieval Vaishnav- 
ism; for the modem Vrindaban, eclipsing today the glory of the adjacent 
city of Mathura by its fine temples, groves, seminaries, bathing ghats, is 
the creation chiefly of Bengal Vaishnavism (1961: 65) . 

There are three early biographies of Caitanya that form the primary sources 
of information for his life: Caitanya-caritdmrta, completed in 1542 by Kavi- 
kamapura, nine years after Caitanya's death; Vnidavana das's Caitanya-bhd- 
gavala, with a date no later than 1548; and the Caitanya-caritdmrta of Krsna- 
dasa Kaviraj, completed in 1615 (Dates from De 1961: 43, 48, 56). 5 From 
these sources we know that at least from his early adult life, Caitanya had 
formulated the idea of visiting and perhaps residing in Vrindaban. 

Bom in 1486, by the age of sixteen his hagiographers indicate that Cai- 
tanya was already considered a pan4ita (scholar-teacher) and had his own 
tol (school) with a large number of students. During this early period he de- 
veloped a reputation as a scholar in his hometown of Navadvip, which was 
then considered one of the primary seats of learning in Bengal. At this 
stage his behavior was suited to the academic status that he held, exhibiting 
no displays of religious fervor, though biographers do comment upon his 
forceful personality and physical beauty. 

At the age of twenty-two, however, a marked change occurred in Caitan- 
ya's life as a result of a pilgrimage to Gaya taken in order to perform the 
sraddha, or funeral rites, for his father. There he met the well-known guru, 
Isvara Puri, who, according to Vidyarthi (1961: 69), was the leading religious 
figure in Gaya, and jati-guru of the Gayawals, hereditary priests of the town. 
For reasons not entirley clear, Caitanya was initiated by Isvara Puri with a 
Krishna mantra, and this apparendy transformed him from a dignified 
teacher into a Krishna-intoxicated ecstatic. 

According to the legend, the content of Caitanya's teaching shifted from 
the subtleties of Sanskrit grammar to discourses about the glories of Krish- 
na. His school soon folded and a career as scholastic pandita came to an 
early end. Though modern scholars are reluctant to classify Caitanya as a 
great intellect, his biographers and followers emphasize this early period 
as evidence of a highly developed rationality which, in spite of his ecstatic 
trances, would win many converts by logical debate, and serve him well as 
organizer of a significant new religious movement. 

Yet it was his ecstatic personality which attracted the attention of estab- 
lished Vaishnavas of Navadvip who quickiy formed around him, creating 
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the nucleus of a Caitanya cult. At this time Caitanya began to conduct 
s.inktrtana (public chanting) sessions in private homes. This congregational 
banting, accompanied by musical instruments, dancing, and sometimes 
trance states inspired by Caitanya's own ecstasies, is often cited as his main 
Contribution to modern Indian religion, and it soon swept the entire town 
n n< i a revivalistic fervor. In fact, Sankirtana became so popular, and Caitan- 
\a became such a celebrity, that these meetings were not long confined to 

I ii ivate homes, but soon spilled out into the streets. 

Sankirtana so disrupted the normal life of Navadvip that the town's Mus- 
lim administration attempted to bar these public performances, but the re- 
ii ii lions ultimately had an opposite effect. In response, Caitanya organized 
m issive nagar-kirtanas (kirtanas involving the entire town), parading through 
the streets in a jubilant but organized defiance, which some have cited as 
the original model for Gandhi's non-violent civil disobedience campaigns 
(t hakravarti 1975: 35). The kazi (Muslim chief adminisuator) was suppos- 
edly won over by the sincerity of the masses and charm of their leader, sub- 
H jquently authorizing nagar-kirtanas by official proclamation. 

\lthough it is usually argued that Caitanya did not consciously initiate a 
movement, he apparently realized the significance of events occurring 
ii i tund him and began to take the role of religious leader seriously. It was 
his eventual decision, therefore, to enter the renounced order of life {san- 
tasa) , the status most suitable for guruship. Caitanya's biographers depict 
i his as a reluctant decision, since it entailed leaving his family behind, but 
he nevertheless felt it was an essential step. By becoming a sannyasi, he 
■Utomatically acquired increased legitimacy and respect; moreover, since 
Imi i he sannyasi normal behavioral constraints are considerably relaxed, he 

I I >i lid indulge in ecstasies without being severely judged. 

Si i, at the age of twenty-four, Caitanya became a sannyasi through initia- 
tlon from Kesava Bharati and was given the name Sri-Krsna-Caitanya, or 
.me who awakens the spirit of Krishna in the heart." 6 From the time of his 
Wtfd (mantra initiation) from Isvara Puri, Caitanya had experienced trances 

hei ein he would assume the mood of the gopis (cowherd girls) of Vrinda- 
ban, imagining that he was with Krishna along the banks of the Yamuna 
i lt was natural for him, therefore, after being freed of family responsi- 
i Cities, to decide to go to Vrindaban with the intent of establishing his her- 
mitage there. However, due to the supplications of his mother, Caitanya 

i 1 1 >lished his base of operations closer to home atjagannath Puri in Oris- 

i and from there embarked on pilgrimages throughout India, one of 
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which would finally take him to Vrindaban in 1515. 

Caitanya probably had in mind the establishment of some type of center 
at Vrindaban from the beginning of his religious activities. Both his dik$a 
and sannyasa gurus were in fact disciples of Madhavendra Purl, a Vaishnava 
who himself had propagated Krishna bhakti and foreseen the importance 
of Vrindaban to a revitalized Vaishnavism. Some writers would even give 
Madhavendra Puri credit for initiating the movement which Caitanya would 
eventually inspire. Kennedy states that some fifty years before Caitanya, Mad- 
havendra had 

...turned the thoughts of Bengal Vaishnavas toward the sacred sites 
of Vrindaban. He had established a small temple there and installed 
two Bengali priests as its custodians (1925: 65). 

This temple (actually at nearby Govardhan) , established for the worship of 
a Krishna image called Srinathji, was later taken over and claimed by the 
Vallabha Sampradaya. Nonetheless, the image's "discovery" is credited to 
Madhavendra, and it is indeed quite possible that Caitanya received some 
form of direct instructions concerning Vrindaban from his own gurus. 

It is certainly Caitanya, however, who should receive most credit for the 
development of Vrindaban. Although his initial plans for travelling to Braj 
(the linguistic and cultural area around Vrindaban) were cancelled at his 
mother's request, Caitanya deputized a close friend and follower, Loka- 
natha, to go and live in Vrindaban, instructing him to discover and reclaim 
the sacred sites of Krishna's activities. According to Kapoor (1977: 29), Lo- 
kanatha met with such success that by the time Caitanya arrived there in 
1515, he was able to show his master many of the most significant locations. 
Lokanatha is also credited with the founding of one temple, Gokulananda, 
and the initiation of one disciple, Narottama Das, who would become an 
important figure in the movement's second generation. 

After settling at Puri and completing a difficult pilgrimage to South 
India, Caitanya finally felt that the time was right to embark on his long- 
desired visit to Vrindaban. So in 1514, just after the finish of the rainy sea- 
son, he embarked for the land of Krishna by way of Bengal. Caitanya was 
accompanied by a large entourage at the insistence of the king of Orissa, 
who had by this time fallen under his spell. In fact, Caitanya was desig- 
nated as "state god" of Orissa by the king (Das 1978: 137). 

At Ramkeli, Caitanya met two brothers, Sakar Malik and Dabir Khas, 
who were officials in the Muslim government of Hussain Shah, the 
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rtawab of Bengal. These men would become, after their conversion and 
Initiation by Caitanya, two of his most important disciples — Sanatana and 
Rupa Gosvami. When Sanatana saw the royal entourage, he suggested to 
I aitanya that travelling in such a manner was improper for a sannydsi, and 
the master evidendy agreed. So Caitanya returned to Puri, and after an ad- 
ditional four months, started off for Vrindaban again, dtis time with only 
one Brahmana attendant named Balabhadra. 

Although it is the opinion of some of his detractors that Caitanya never 
tu lually went to Vrindaban, most scholars agree (Kennedy 1925; Majumdar 
1 1 169; De 1961; Dimock 1966, Vaudeville 1976; Kapoor 1977) that his biog- 
i aphers and the oral tradition are essentially correct in their accounts. Fol- 
lowing that assumption, we note that Caitanya finally reached Braj, and 
after visiting Mathura, set out for Vrindaban proper; his entry into Vrin- 
i laban is a story relished and often told by Caitanyaites today. Kennedy re- 
marks: 

At Mathura, which is associated with Brindaban in the sacred legends 
of Vaishnavism, Chaitanya visited all the holy sites at twenty four differ- 
ent ghats. All the while, as he approached the scenes of Krishna's 
exploits, his emotions grew in intensity, until his companions became 
fearful of the results. Even the neck of a peacock was sufficient to send 
him into a swoon, the dark colors reminding him of Krishna. On catch- 
ing sight of Govardhan Hill, near Brindaban, he was so affected that he 
direw himself on the ground, clasping the very rocks in a frenzy. Find- 
ing two shallow pools in a rice field he bathed in them rapturously, 
thinking them the pool where Krishna dallied with Radha in the water. 
In this manner he visited all the holy sites round Brindaban, as far as 
they were discovered (op. at. 47). 

Bhaktivedanta Swami, ISKCON's founder, and his translation of Krishna 

I Lisa's Caitanya-caritamrta relates Chaitanya's entry into Vrindaban in this 
manner: 

The Lord's ecstatic love increased a thousand times when He visited 
Mathura, but increased a hundred thousand times when He wandered 
in the forests of Vrndavana. When Sri Caitanya was elsewhere, the very 
name of Vrndavana was sufficient to increase His ecstatic love. Now, 
when He was actually travelling in the Vrndavana forest, His mind was 
absorbed in great ecstatic love day and night. He ate and bathed simply 
Out of habit (Bhaktivedanta 1975: 125). 
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During his Vrindaban stay, Caitanya was constantly entranced, and in that 
state he designated the loations of the legendary Radhakund and Syama- 
kund, ponds where Krishna is said to have swam and played with the gopis. 
This, according to Majumdar (1969: 208), was the most significant event 
during Caitanya's visit, an accomplishment which his deputies had failed to 
achieve. This "psychic" discovery evidently gave considerable impetus to the 
religion's further development in Vrindaban, and the subsequent excava- 
tion and development of the Radhakund area produced one of the most 
important tirthas (pilgrimage sites) established there by the Bengalis, be- 
coming a popular residence for many of them. 

Not only are the "rediscovered" sites of Krsna-^te important pilgrimage 
destinations today, but the places that mark Caitanya's visit to Vrindaban 
are objects of adoration as well. Akrura ghat, where he resided for diat peri- 
od, and Amli-tala, the tamarind tree under which he would do his daily 
chanting, are especially revered. But at every place Caitanya travelled 
around Vrindaban he was plagued by huge crowds seeking his darsana 
(audience, sacred sight) and blessing, indicating that by this time his fame 
had already spread far outside his native Bengal and adopted Orissa. These 
throngs concerned his companions, who felt that their master's safety was 
threatened by them, and he was finally convinced to reluctanly leave 
Vrindaban earlier than planned. 

On the return journey to Purl, Caitanya stopped at Allahabad (Prayag) 
and Varanasi (Benares). At these locations he held discourses with Rupa 
and Sanatana respectively, not only commissioning them to develop the 
sect's written codes, but transmitting detailed knowledge concerning what 
should be contained in them. These two brothers would become regarded 
as great scholars, poets, and saints of the movement through their efforts 
at implementing Caitanya's Vrindaban vision "to revive it as a Vaisnava pil- 
grimage center and as a headquarters for the movement, to build temples 
for the worship of Radha and Krishna, and to establish a scholastic and lit- 
erary community there for the production of a systematic theology" (Go- 
swami in Gelberg 1983: 232). 

Therefore, by the year 1516, Vrindaban had been prepared by the recon- 
naissance of Lokanatha and had received the first two of the "Six Gosvamis" 
that Caitanya would send there. It can also be assumed that by this time 
others had already settled there as well, and that a small community was be- 
ginning to form. 

Although Vrindaban could have still been little more than a forest settle- 
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ment of ascetics at this point, since we know from the biographies that 
Rupa and Sanatana both travelled to Mathura and neighboring villages 
daily to beg for food, the foundations had been laid for a significant reli- 
gious movement centered around the ecstatic personality of Caitanya and 
his teachings concerning man's eternal relationship with Krishna. Soon, 
Rupa and Sanatana were joined by the other Gosvamls, bringing their 
number up to the full complement of six. The others were Gopala Bhatfa, 
a South Indian Brahmana who Caitanya probably encountered on his pil- 
grimage there; Raghunatha Das, a companion of the master at Puri, who 
i ;mie to Vrindaban after Caitanya's death; Raghunatha Bhatta, who came 
to Vrindaban after the death of his parents, having been recruited by Cai- 
tanya at Varanasi; and Jiva, nephew of Rupa and Sanatan Gosvami and pre- 
miere philosopher of the movement. 

Present-day Vrindaban, with its many ashrams, temples, and dharmsalas 
(guest houses) , still holds for the Indian people the image of a rural forest 
where the demands of everyday life can be left behind and where a person- 
al experience of Krishna is still possible. The temple complex established 
by ISKCON is seen, especially by those of the Gaudiya sampradaya, as con- 
tinuing in the spirit of Caitanya and the Six Gosvamls. The foreign 
Vaishnavas have built, using their modern resources, a place which attracts 
yet another class of people. For the westernized, urban Indian, ISKCON 
has opened up the Dhama as never before, it being likely that any business- 
man, politician, or government official who comes to Vrindaban will stay at 
the Krsna-Balarama guest house. 

ISKCON's role in the town's continual development is seen by most as an 
integral part of its broader role in the spread of Krishna bfuikti. On numer- 
ous occassions in Vrindaban, I was reminded that in the piiranas and other 
scriptures 7 it is prophesied that bhakti would eventually spread to countries 
other than India. That the actualization of this prophesy culminates in a 
significant presence of foreign devotees is therefore not surprising to 
Indian residents, but rather a historical fulfillment of scriptural prediction. 

The Bengal Vaishnavas, then, have since their inception been intent 
upon developing Vrindaban into a pilgrimage town where people could 
visit all the important places of Krishna lild. Imbibing this attitude from his 
preceptors, Bhaktivedanta Swami dreamed of continuing the tradition of 
increasing accessibility of the Dhama to more and more people. He espe- 
( ially foresaw the phenomenon of western devotees as an inevitable fulfill- 
ment of Caitanya's mission to the world. Furthermore, if the urbanized 
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Indians who were becoming more materialistic wiuiessed the conversion of 
Americans to Vaishnavism, and had an "international quality" place to stay 
in the Dhama, he reasoned that they too would come there on pilgrimage. 

A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami is ISKCON's undeniable link to the Gaudiya 
Vaishnava tradition, but before considering his importance in the spread of 
this religion to the west, it is necessary to look at two other figures — Bhak- 
tivinoda Thakura, and his son, Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati, who was the guru 
of ISKCON's founder — for it is they who are responsible for revitalizing the 
tradition after a lacuna of more than a century, and interpreting it as a uni- 
versal religion that should be internationally expansionist in scope. It is their 
spirit of revivalism and expansionism that ISKCON appropriated and con- 
tinues. 

Bhaktivinoda Thakura and the western expansion of Caitanyaism 

Bom in 1838, Bhaktivinoda received an English education and graduated 
from a Christian college. On his own the Thakura studied law, and after 
passing the law examinations became a civil servant with the government of 
Bengal where his responsibilities included overseeing the large Jagannatha 
temple at Pur! in Orissa, a position that he held until retirement in 1894. 
As a result of his training and employment in the British system, Bhaktivi- 
noda was well-versed in western philosophy and Christianity, imbibing the 
prevalent attitude of his day that Indian religion and philosophy was some- 
how inferior. 

However, he soon developed a keen interest in the Vaishnava tradition 
and sought to learn more about its subtleties in order to compare the two 
systems. With much difficulty he finally obtained then hard-to-find copies of 
Caitanya-caritdmrta and Bhagavata Purana in 1868, and this was a transfor- 
mative event for him. He was surprised and overwhelmed to find the depth 
of philosophical and theological teachings presented by these two key Vaish- 
nava scriptures, and soon dedicated himself to actively promoting the reli- 
gion, an effort that led to a revitalization of Caitanya Vaishnavism. 

By the mid-seventeenth century, the religion initiated by Caitanya had 
lost its ecstatic zeal and had come to be primarily identified with one of its 
off-shoots, the Sahajiya sect. Tracing their inheritance to Caitanya, the 
Sahajiyas integrated tantric aspects into their spiritual practices, and ritual 
sexual intercourse was primary among these. A Gaudiya Matha publica- 
tion states: 
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Vaishnavism was almost abandoned by the educated section of people, 
lis literature was hardly read. Kirtana was looked upon not as a form of 
prayer, but as means of gratification by people of loose morals. Most of 
the Vaishnava followers of the period lost their high standard of morali- 
ty; they ceased to love asceticism, intellectual superiority and devotional 
fervour, which were the main characteristics of the previous Vaishnava 
masters. (Yati 1978: 39) 

In this context, Bhaktivinoda burst upon the scene, translating the Vaish- 
nava texts into various languages, including English, writing his own com- 
mentaries, and founding a journal to disseminate the teachings of Caitanya 
to a broad public. Another accomplishment for which he is also noted is 
the "rediscovery" of Caitanya's birthplace, which apparendy had been "lost" 
or forgotten over the years. Just as Caitanya had mystically rediscovered the 
places of Krishna's activities in Vrindaban, Caitanya's birthplace was re- 
vealed to Bhaktivinoda in a vision. Planning to move to Vrindaban after his 
retirement, he was dissuaded by the celestial voice of Caitanya himself, say- 
ing, 'There is much work left out in Gaudamandal (die area in Bengal 
where Caitanya lived) to be done by you. Refrain from going to Vrajaman- 
dal (the place of Krishna's activities)" (Yati 1978: 33). What happened after 
that is narrated by Bhaktivinoda in his life history: 

Thereafter every Saturday 1 visited Navadvip and enquired about the 
places connected with my Prabhu (Gaurariga) but the local people knew 
nothing, steeped as dtey were in their own selfishness. One night I got 
upon the roof of the house. It was at about 10 o'clock at night. While 
the sky was heavily clouded, I saw towards the North on the bank of the 
Ganges a palace-like building beautifully illuminated. Next morning I 
once again observed that palace from the roof and found a tall palm 
tree marking the spot... On enquiry the grand old man of the place 
informed me that that was the Birth-place of Sriman Mahaprabhu. 
(Ibid. 33) 

Being a man of letters, Bhaktivinoda realized that the general population 
would not accept his vision as valid proof that this site was indeed Cai- 
tanya's birthplace. Therefore, he carefully researched all available maps, 
records, government documents, and scriptural descriptions for verifica- 
tion until he had compiled a convincing argument tiiat corroborated his 
vision. In 1 894 a public meeting was held where Bhaktivinoda's research 
was accepted by historians and government officials as valid. On that site 
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Bhaktivinoda then constructed a temple, which is still there today. 

Besides this accomplishment, which had the effect of revitalizing interest 
in die worship of Caitanya throughout Bengal, Bhaktivinoda was also a pro- 
lific writer, publishing books, articles, and periodicals in Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Hindi, and English. His intent was to widely disseminate the religion of Cai- 
tanya. He wrote, "Oh, for that day when the fortunate English, French, Rus- 
sian, German and American people will take up banners, mrdangas and kar- 
tdlas and raise Mrtana through their streets and towns. When will that day 
come? (in Goswami 1983: 189)" Some of his English essays were also sent to 
colleges and universities in the West, where they have been on library 
shelves since at least 1896. 8 As Hopkins has pointed out: 

It was he, more than anyone else, who made possible the resurgence of 
Gauchya Vaishnavism in late nineteenth-century India, and it was he 
who set in motion the chain of events that led to the establishment of 
the Krishna consciousness movement in America in the next century, 
(in Gelberg 1983: 121) 

While Bhaktivinoda indeed laid the groundwork for the resurgence and 
spread of Caitanyaism, it was his son Bimala Prasad, later known as Bhak- 
tisiddhanta SarasvatI, who took the helm after his father's death in 1914. 
Bhaktisiddhanta would found the Gaudtya Madia, a monastic and preach- 
ing organization, establish temples throughout India and in some foreign 
countries, and initiate a new generation of Caitanyaite disciples, including 
Bhaktivedanta Swami. 

Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati and Gaudiya Madia 

Bhaktivinoda refused to acknowledge caste distinctions and had burned 
the physical signs of his upper-class status, including the "sacred thread" 
(upanayana). His son internalized this anti-caste belief from his father and 
other Vaishnava pandits during his childhood, gradually taking over with 
organizational efficiency the movement that Bhaktivinoda inspired. Well- 
versed in all the Vaishnava scriptures and in the commentaries of the Madh- 
va and Ramanuja schools, as well as his own Caitanya sampradaya, Bhakti- 
siddhanta argued convincingly that Caitanya had preached a pure Vedic 
philosophy and religion. And just as his father had done, Bhaktisiddhanta 
preached the paramount belief that status was dependent not upon birth, 
but upon the quality of one's devotion to Krishna. 
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In 1900, Bhaktisiddhanta took initiation from an illiterate holy man, 
Gaurakisora Dasa Babaji, whom his father had known and respected for 
many years, in order to balance his scholarly nature with pure devotion; 
upon Bhaktivinoda's death in 1914, he actively began to structure an orga- 
nization that would continue his father's goals. His first step was to establish 
a printing press for the dissemination of his own writings. Many times dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, Bhaktisiddhanta would emphasize that writ- 
ing and publication were the primary tools for preaching at that time in 
history, a principle that Bhaktivedanta Swami would continue to follow. 

Interestingly enough, Bhaktisiddhanta utilized a symbolism to de-empha- 
size caste that was just the reverse of his father's. Rather than insist upon 
the removal of caste indicators, he insisted that anyone properly trained in 
devotional service was in fact a Brahmana, and deserving to wear the sacred 
thread. He therefore instituted a system of initiation whereby his disciples 
would be awarded the sacred thread, in essence transforming them into 
Brahmanas, regardless of their birth-status. This practice was taken one step 
further by Bhaktivedanta when he began initiating his own western disci- 
ples as Brahmanas. 

Until his death in 1937, Bhaktisiddhanta travelled throughout India, 
opening temples personally or through his disciples. He also sent disciples 
to England, Germany, and Japan, where small missions were started, but 
ultimately they enjoyed little success. The Gaudiya Matha was the first orga- 
nized Vaishnava monastic institution and received criticism for tampering 
with the established "system," especially from the hereditary priests in Gau- 
diya Vaishnava temples, since they perceived it as a threat to their superior 
status. Eventually, however, it became accepted that the Gaudiya Matha was 
another branch of the religious tree that Caitanya had planted, and today is 
recognized as such. 

After Bhaktisiddhanta' s death — as often happens with a movement cen- 
tered upon a charismatic personality — there arose disputes concerning own- 
ership of Gaudiya Matha properties and distribution of his spiritual and 
institutional authority. To this day some of the disputes have still not been 
resolved, and the once unified Matha is now divided into factions — a state 
of affairs that has tarnished its reputation for many. Although he was initi- 
ated by Bhaktisiddhanta in 1932, Bhaktivedanta was not involved in these 
power struggles, but instead set out to work alone for the implementation 
of his guru's instruction. 

Resultantly, some of Bhaktivedanta's "god-brothers" (other disciples of 
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Bhaktisiddhanta) have found many things to criticize about the method 
and content of ISKCON. In the final analysis, however, it has been difficult 
for them to find solid ground for the criticism of Bhaktivedanta, for it ap- 
pears that he, out of all of them, was capable of fulfilling their guru's ulti- 
mate dreams, adapting the religion for a western context without deviating 
from the teachings or spirit of instruction. In fact, it is interesting to note 
that those Indians today most critical of ISKCON base there criticisms 
not upon that movement's peculiarities, but rather upon its Gaudiya Matha 
inheritance; a fact that only increases its traditional legitimacy among other 
Gaudiya Vaishnavas. 

Bhaktivedanta and ISKCON 

Present-day pilgrims and visitors to the birthplace of Caitanya at Mayapur 
in Bengal and to the site of Krishna's childhood at Vrindaban cannot es- 
cape the presence of ISKCON and its founder A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami. 
It is not inaccurate to say that Bhaktivedanta has had an impact upon the 
modern revitalization of these two important places of Hindu pilgrimage 
similar to the ones Bhaktivinoda and Caitanya respectively did in their own 
times. While his god-brothers were trying to legally resolve the institutional 
problems brought about by their guru's death, having resigned himself to 
the fact that they could provide no collective support for implementing the 
vision of an international Caitanya movement, Bhaktivedanta retreated to 
Vrindaban to contemplate how he could fulfill the mission alone. 

Born in 1896, he was raised in a Vaishnava family and exhibited religious 
inclinations at a very early age. At five he started his own Ratha-yatra, 9 and 
at six was worshipping his own images of Radha-Krishna. Bhaktivedanta 
studied English and economics at Scottish Churches' College in Calcutta, 
after which he moved his family to Allahabad and started the Prayag 
Pharmacy. In 1928 he first encountered members of the Gaudiya Mafha 
and in 1932 was initiated as a disciple of Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvari. At every 
meeting with Bhaktisiddhanta and in letters, his guru encouraged Bhakti- 
vedanta to write and spread Krishna consciousness to the West, a command 
that was not fully realized until old age. In 1944, however, Bhaktivedanta 
began an English periodical, Back to Godhead, and in 1953 formally institut- 
ed the "League of Devotees" in an attempt to create an organization for 
preaching the message of Caitanya. Yet, he could not devote full time to 
these activities because of business and family obligations. 
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finally, in September of 1956, having left his family and societal responsi- 
bilities behind, he moved to Vrindaban to pursue the English translation, 
I I iininentary, and publication of pertinent scriptural texts, especially Bhaga- 
i lata Parana; and to meditate upon how his guru's order to disseminate the 
message of Caitanya could best be fulfilled. Vrindaban was Bhaktivedanta's 
main residence from that time until he embarked on his journey to the 
I nited States on August 13, 1965 (dates from Goswami, Satsvarupa 1980a). 

( a irrent Vrindaban residents remember Bhaktivedanta from this period, 
Inn lew suspected that he would be successful in implementing his dreams; 
lie was only one sddhu among many living in the town. The head priest 
i mahant) at one temple, acknowledging that he had perhaps "misjudged" 
Hhaktivedanta's potential, nevertheless points out the calm determination 
i hat the Swami showed even in the late 1950s: 

Prabhupada (the name by which Bhaktivedanta's disciples refer to him) 
was always trying to set up speaking engagements whenever there was 
some special event here. He was very persistent, but we always found 
some way to politely refuse. I took him as a bother, really. He Spoke 
some English and wanted to speak in that medium, but our devotees 
spoke Bengali or Hindi, so what was the use? Yes, he would go on and 
on about how this industrialist or that wealthy person would sponsor his 
mission to America, but to me it was a child's fantasy — very innocent 
and improbable. 

I his priest, well known throughout India, now reflects back on Bhaktive- 
danta's success with an explanation that has become very popular in Vrin- 
daban: 

He was not capable then of mounting such a movement. His intentions 
were there, but so naive 1 thought. So how he was successful? This is the 
secret: On his voyage you know he received two attacks of the heart, it is 
said. But this was Krishna's work. This was Krishna entering Prabhupada 
for empowerment. So Krishna empowered, so how he can fail? It is like 
this. Krishna observed, "Oh, here is this old man that is determined, so I 
will use, I will give the power." Of course, only real saint may receive, so 
now we must admit he is saint. Such amazing success that thrilled all 
Vrindaban. But to have thought this old sddhu baba. . . [laughing] 

< )thers, especially in the merchant community, now proudly describe 
(heir early recognition of Bhaktivedanta's "power," although some of their 
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friends laugh and remind them that at the time they were not so convinced. 

But Bhaktivedanta's persistence paid off. After being rejected by many 
potential backers, he finally convinced Mrs. Sumati Morarji, head of Scin- 
dia Steamship Lines, to provide him free passage from Calcutta to New 
York on board the freight steamer Jaladuta. On August 13, 1965 Bhaktive- 
danta Swami left Calcutta for the 26-day ocean voyage. Along the way his 
diaiy entries reflect a deep attachment to Vrindaban. On September 10 he 
wrote: 

I feel better today, but I am feeling separation from Sri Vrindaban and 
my Lords Sri Govinda, Gopinath, Radha Damodar. The only solace is 
Sri Chaitanya Charitamrita in which I am tasting the nectarine of Lord 
Chaitanya's lila. I have left Bharatbhumi just to execute the order of Sri 
Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati in persuance of Lord Chaitanya's order. I 
have no qualification, but I have taken up the risk just to carry out the 
order of His Divine Grace. I depend fully on Their mercy, so far away 
from Vrindaban. (in Goswami 1980a: 3) 

After one month's stay in Butler, Pennsylvania with the son of an Indian 
patron who arranged for initial sponsorship in the United States, Bhaktive- 
danta moved to New York, where he stayed for a time with Dr. Ramamurti 
Misra, a teacher of hatha-yoga to a decidedly upscale clientelle. While Dr. 
Misra treated the Swami with respect, they were on opposite ends of the In- 
dian philosophical spectrum, 10 and Bhaktivedanta's desire was to be inde- 
pendent so that he could preach his own form of bhakti-yoga. It soon be- 
came apparent to Bhaktivedanta that the people most interested in him 
were not the well-to-do Westside clients of Dr. Misra, but the "bohemian" 
types whose lifestyles were in sharp contrast to those attracted to hatha-yoga. 
It was members of this bohemian group, not even known as "hippies" at 
this time, that persuaded Bhaktivedanta to join them. 

Soon Bhaktivedanta was indeed free to preach out on his own. After two 
months of sharing small spaces in the lofts of sympathtic "hip" friends in 
New York's "Bowery" district — an experience that was inconvenient for all 
parties concerned — he finally moved to Second Avenue in the "East Vil- 
lage," where the International Society for Krishna Consciousness first got 
off the ground. In a storefront apartment that displayed the sign "Match- 
less Gifts," a survival from a curiosity shop that had previously occupied the 
building, Bhaktivedanta soon added another that announced "Internation- 
al Society for Krishna Consciousness, Inc.; A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami; 
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I ei aires on the Bhagavad Gita; Krishna As He Is; Daily Morning Class 7 
KM.. " It was now July, 1966, and with a group of sympathizers who knew lit- 
tle about the Swami's ideas and ambitions, the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness was officially incorporated as a tax-exempt religious 
■ ii ionization. 

By the summer of 1966, thousands of young people disenchanted with 
middle-class American culture were walking the streets of the East Village 
and occupying most of the available housing. It was the first wave of the 
I lippie movement, and they were actively searching for an alternative. 
Bhaktivedanta found them the most receptive group that he encountered 
in his 10 months in the United States, and on September 8, the day cele- 
I >rated that year as Krishna's birthday, the Swami asked the small group 
that had formed around him to fast; the next day he initiated his first ele- 
ven disciples in a ceremony that none of them understood very well. The 
previous year Bhaktivedanta had marked Krishna's birth alone at sea, and 
now he had a small temple in New York City, the curious interest of the 
entire East Village community, and a small group of disciples; he felt that 
his mission to spread Krishna Consciousness to the West had truly begun. 

When one of his first disciples moved to San Francisco and sent a ticket 
with the message that he and his wife had rented a storefront in Haight- 
\shbury for a Radha-Krishna temple, Bhaktivedanta decided to join them 
immediately. This shocked his East Village devotees, who had come to think 
i A him as their own, and of ISKCON as an East Village phenomenon. But 
the Swami saw it as only the small beginning of a world-wide movement. So, 
in January 1966, Bhaktivedanta arrived at San Francisco airport as 50 greet- 
< is. including Allen Ginsberg, who had been a frequent visitor to the East 
Village temple, chanted "Hare Krishna." Although Ginsberg disagreed 
about many of the Swami's required prohibitions, he had encountered the 
I Lire Krishna mantra in India and often sung it publicly as part of his eclec- 
i ii philosophy. He was enchanted that now a real swami was trying to spread 
"his" mantra in America and enjoyed Bhaktivedanta's company despite 
their differences. Bhaktivedanta himself was glad to receive the publicity 
.ind support provided by one of the main figures of the counterculture, tol- 
• i .i ling the misconceptions and bad habits of this countercultural hero just 
is lie did with most of his early followers. 

lihaktivedanta's fame and the popularity of the Haight-Ashbury temple 

M i i nued to grow, and the Swami became a cult hero to segments of the 
hippie community, whether or not they appreciated the details of his phi- 
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losophy and lifestyle restrictions that he suggested. The mantra and danc- 
ing he taught had been adopted by all levels of the counterculture there; 
it at least provided a loose commonality for the hippies' often chaotic 
eclecticism. More than once "Hare Krishna" had transformed a violent 
scene into one of reconciliation. Even the Hell's Angels respected the Swa- 
mi and his chanting defused violence that they had instigated on several 
occassions. 

The group of core devotees continued to grow. More initiations were 
held with individuals and couples committing full time to the movement 
that Bhaktivedanta continued to implement. He introduced the worship 
of Jagannath deities, perhaps the most abstract, bizarre-looking images in 
popular Hinduism, and gave the name "New Jagannath Purl" to the San 
Francisco center; these images immediately became a psychedelic hit. The 
Swami knew that he would be highly criticized in India for not up-holding 
the proper standards of purity and ritual stricture, but he was firmly con- 
vinced that it was all Krishna's plan and prayed that Krishna would forgive 
the offenses taking place in His temple. 

All this had happened in the space of two-and-a-half months from his 
arrival in San Francisco, and again the Swami was encouraged that his mis- 
sion was continuing to be successful. But the devotees in New York were 
spiritual neophytes and needed his personal guidance, and they begged 
him to return there. Moreover, they had proven to be incompetent in han- 
dling the financial operation, which included plans to buy a larger build- 
ing, so his presence was definitely needed in New York for a while. With 
his new followers in tears, Bhaktivedanta Swami left San Francisco and 
returned to New York. 

Shortly after his return to New York, Bhaktivedanta suffered a mild 
heart attack and was hospitalized. He had told the devotees simply to 
chant and pray that he be saved since the mission was not finished, and 
chanting went on around the clock on both coasts. Alienated by the 
modern medical treatment he received in the hospital, the Swami 
talked of returning to India, Vrindaban, for Ayurvedic treatment (the 
indigenous Indian medical system) and to benefit from sun and heat. 
He had said that the heart attack had been his appointed time of death, 
but that Krishna had spared him due to the devotees' sincere prayers. 
His strength gradually recovering, Bhaktivedanta travelled back to San 
Francisco for a short visit, and then decided to leave for India via New 
York. He had established temples in New York and San Francisco, and 
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disc iples had opened one in Montreal at his request; at the airport he 
instructed one to be opened in Los Angeles. Along with the Swami went 
one of his disciples, Kirtanananda, and on August 1, 1967, Bhaktivedanta 
arrived back in Vrindaban no longer a lonely sddhu, but a guru with 
American disciples. Soon Kirtanananda was given the sannyasa intiation, 
becoming Kirtanananda Swami, and India saw the first concrete evidence 
that the religion of Caitanya had truly spread to the West. 

Bhaktivedanta returned to the United States in 1968 and resumed his 
normal schedule of translating, opening temples, and initiating disciples. 

I le sent devotees to Boston; Santa Fe; New Vrindaban, West Virginia; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; London; and encouraged them to fan out over the globe, 
opening new temples everywhere, even if it was done by only one or two of 
i hem. He travelled to as many of these new centers as possible, and by the 
lime he flew to London in September 1969, ISKCON counted 15 temples 
to its credit. 

Bhaktivedanta's success continued to grow as the press gave him and his 
disciples increasing publicity, most of it positive. London was especially a 
challenge to the Swami, since his own guru had sent an emissary there in 
the 1930s to test the water for Krishna Consciousness, The extent of that 
success had been a few photographs taken with members of the royal fam- 
ily and one initiated disciple, Mrs. Elizabeth Bowtell, who was given the 
mime Vinodavani dasi. The conclusion of the Gaudiya Madia hierarchy in 
India had been that it was impossible to convert westerners to Vaishnav- 
ism; the prediction by Caitanya Mahaprabhu that the names of Krishna 
would be chanted "in every town and village" remained a conundrum; per- 
haps this only meant every town and village in India. So Bhaktivedanta was 
elated when six of his new disciples had early success in London. 

Following the Swami's instruction, these devotees appeared on the streets 
to chant — the men shaven-headed in orange robes, the women in saris — 
.ind they immediately attracted attention. The newspapers carried head- 
lines like "Krishna Chants Starde London" and "Happiness is Hare Krish- 
na," and Bhaktivedanta pronounced that his neophyte followers had suc- 
i eeded where his austere, scholarly godbrothers had failed. Indeed, he 

I I >i lcluded, "every town and village" meant exacdy that — every town and vil- 
lage in the world. 

The Swami visited England from September to December in 1969, where 
he officially opened the temple there, then returned to the United States 
to visit the Boston center before settling in at Los Angeles for five months. 
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In L.A. the first temple that ISKCON actually owned was opened, and 
Bhaktivedanta made it a showplace and world headquarters for his move- 
ment. From there he uavelled back to India for the first time in almost 
three years accompanied by an entourage of ten American sannvasis, with 
twenty more devotees joining him within the month. Bhaktivedanta had 
returned to India to initiate a new phase of his movement, with visions of 
monumental temple complexes in Bombay, Mayapur in Bengal (the birth- 
place of Caitanya) , and Vrindaban. As Satsvariipa dasa Ooswami, his biog- 
rapher and early disciple, explains.' "Srila Prabhupada's plan had been to 
transplant the seedling of India's spirituality in the West and then return 
the healthy plant to its native soil, where the teachings of Lord Krsna had 
become confused.... In reawakening India's own culture, Srila Prabhupada 
wanted especially that there would be wonderful temples of Krsna Con- 
sciousness, temples for everyone's benefit" (1983: xvi). The ISKCCN group 
was a rage from the moment it touched down in Calcutta. 

ISKCON in Vrindaban 

By this time, Bhaktivedanta had established temples in most major Amer- 
ican cities, in Toronto, Montreal, London, Paris, Amsterdam, Tokyo, and 
even had several Russian disciples working undercover in Moscow. His goal, 
especially in the United States, was to disuibute as many books as possible 
while maintaining the deity worship in temples for the advancement of his 
disciples. Now he was ready to implement the second, equally important 
thrust of his overall vision: to bring ISKCON back to India in force, amaze 
Indians by the fact that there were western devotees and thereby atuact 
them back to their "original" religious consciousness, and build at all costs 
die temple complexes in Bengal, Bombay, and Vrindaban. Each of these 
temples had a particular purpose, but there can be litde doubt that for 
Bhaktivedanta the Vrindaban project was of primary importance. However, 
Bhaktivedanta knew that not everyone in Vrindaban would automatically 
accept his disciples as legitimate. The caste gosvamis especially, he felt, 
feared ISKCON because it threatened their hereditary social preeminence, 
just as they had been threatened earlier by the Caudiya Madia. Thus he 
communicated an admonition to his followers that whenever they were in 
Vrindaban they had to be on their best behavior, emphasizing the proper 
etiquette for living there. He emphasized, "In the holy dfuzma, if one of my 
disciples drinks from a jug incorrecdy and he contaminates that jug, every- 
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one will notice it. Don't be criticized for uncleanliness, or I will be criti- 
i ized. It is the duty of the disciple to follow these etiquette habits very aus- 
terely. I am putting so much energy into this party in India because I want 
to Uain you how to live here" (Ibid. 30). The success of ISKCON's accep- 
tance and integration in Vrindaban, Bhaktivedanta was keenly aware, de- 
pended on the devotees' proper presentation-of-self in public. If they were 
id make the conuoversial claim to Brahmana status, they had to act the part 
;md perform it convincingly. Bhaktivedanta knew that his time was limited, 
that the continued success of ISKCON in India and its long-term accep- 
tance as an international branch of Caitanya Vaishnavism depended on his 
disciples' positive evaluation by the Indian people as "pure Vaishnavas." 

With much difficulty, and largely due to Bhaktivedanta's personal busi- 
ness acumen, the temple at Vrindaban was completed and opened in 1975, 
some two years before his death, as were the projects in Bombay and Ben- 
gal. Today, the Krishna-Balarama temple is an integral part of Vrindaban's 
sacred complex, and interactions between foreign devotees and Indians 

< >ccur daily in all spheres of social life. 

While, on the one hand, ISKCON's acceptance has been due to the pre- 
determined niche provided by Caitanyaism's ideology and social code, on 
the other hand, it is clear diat the acceptance of foreign devotees has also 

< Icpended upon their implementation of an active behavioral strategy that 
makes it difficult for anyone to contest their legitimacy and purity. The 
interactive situations of everyday life in Vrindaban reveal just how impor- 
tant the dynamics of social reality have been for ISKCON there. Through 
diese situations, the meanings of traditional symbols and categories have 
I leen subtly transformed. One example, and there are many, where such 
transformations result will demonsu ate the kinds of processes taking place 
in Vrindaban, and at the same time comment upon the Caitanya tradition's 
vitality; 

To initiate the construction of each of his Indian temples, Bhaktivedanta 
i ci emoniously placed a golden image of Ananta Sesa, the multi-headed 
terpent deity upon which Vishnu reclines, in a fifteen-foot pit siuiated in 
die- center of the temple site. Everything went well during this ritual for the 
\ i indaban temple, and the residents there seemed supportive. Later that 
night, however, the pit was dug up and desecrated by someone throwing 
garbage and human excrement into it. 

It was soon discovered that this incident did not reflect the general senti- 
ments of the Vrindaban population, but rather the jealousy of a female 
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sadhu who lived adjacent to the property. A wealthy Vrindaban merchant 
had donated the temple site to ISKCON, and this woman was one of many 
individuals and groups in the town who also had wanted the property. She 
vowed that if she could not have it, no one else could. The police were noti- 
fied and shown the deed, catching the perpetrators when they returned 
again later that same night, and no similar incident occurred after this. The 
woman responsible, Syama Ma, now denies that she was implicated in the 
incident in any way, and now explains: 

I love you foreign bhaktas. You must be the gopis returned to Vrindaban, 
the transcendental associates of my Lord Caitanya. This is a viscious 
rumor someone jealous to me started long ago. I have always supported, 
and was so glad that Balarama mandir was going up there. I also have 
disciples in England, Australia, and when they see me they dance and 
sing in ecstasy. I am guru also, you see. There will be many opinions as 
there are many classes of men. The good people who have true vision 
will welcome. It is good fortune and we see foreign presence here the 
flowering of a lotus. Others can only see thorns. Don't be concerned 
with these fools. 

After my discussion with Syama Ma, she offered a type of britde sugarcandy 
as prasad (consecrated food) , immediately calling for water from one of her 
female servants to wash her hands. With me were several ISKCON devo- 
tees, and they inquired if the water was for purification. She replied, "Yes, 
purification from sugar-dust. I take the dust of you pure Vaishnavas on my 
head for real purification." Perhaps Syama Ma was cynical in her praise of 
the foreign devotees, but tflis and other conversations with her indicate that 
her acceptance now is genuine. Common knowledge, as well as police 
records, however, confirm her implication in the desecration incident and 
her desire to see the foreigners gone. Her present attitude, then, reflects a 
transformation over the course of her living next to the ISKCON complex 
now for some ten years and having to interact daily with the devotees. In 
the beginning, she disavowed the possibility of foreigners becoming Vaish- 
navas, much less Brahmanas, but now she awards the sacred thread to her 
own Western followers. 



Summary and Conclusion 

The legitimate place of ISKCON in the Gaudiya sampradaya of Caitanya Ma- 
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haprabhu has been accepted by Indian adherents to that tradition, and the 
devout Hindu population in general has accepted ISKCON devotees as 
true Vaishnavas. This phenomenon can be understood by considering the 
life and teachings of Caitanya, and the historical antecedents of ISKCON 
that occured in the revitalization of Caitanyaism by Bhaktivinoda Thakura 
and his son, Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati, the guru of Bhaktivedanta Swami, 
ISKCON's founder. 

Caitanya taught that caste was an irrelevant criterion for achieving moksa, 
the ultimate aim of human existence, and through his actions he demon- 
strated the proper methods for man to cultivate his relationship with the 
Divine. After a long period of general malaise, Bhaktivinoda Thakura re- 
kindled interest and participation in Gaudiya Vaishnavism, boldly stating 
that it was the true religion for the entire world, and should include every- 
one regardless of status or nationality. Bhaktisiddhanta institutionalized his 
father's ideas by founding tire Gaudiya Madia, a monastic organization that 
would lead the Indian laity into a new appreciation of Caitanyaism, inspir- 
ing his disciples to preach to everyone and spread the message worldwide. 
Bhaktivedanta took his guru's command seriously by travelling to America 
to found the International Society for Krishna Consciousness, an organi- 
zation that would eventually make the name "Krishna" known practically 
everywhere. Swami Bhaktivedanta' s disciples, therefore, link directly into the 
Caitanya tradition by virtue of their spiritual initiation and internalization of 
their guru's instructions. 

The acceptance of western devotees has further been solidified by their 
behavior in India, which has practically exhibited to the people there that 
Bhaktivedanta was able to transform them into Vaishnavas. In Vrindaban, 
the sacred place of Krishna's childhood and adolescence, ISKCON's Krish- 
na-Balarama temple is now a popular part of that pilgrimage town's sacred 
complex, and the foreign Vaishnavas are a permanent component of its 
population. Today, they serve not only as priests in the ISKCON temple, but 
also perform other traditional religious roles, such as guru and family priest. 
Through the practical situations of everyday life in Vrindaban and the 
other places they reside, ISKCON devotees have transformed the meaning 
< >f symbols and categories so that they now are integrated into the Indian 
si >cio-cultural system. 

Unlike other Indian swamis in the West, Bhaktivedanta refused to alter 
the teachings of his tradition to make them more palatable. He saw Cai- 
tanya Vaishnavism as "the eternal religion of humanity" that would be 
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accepted if presented exactly as the medieval Master had taught. For 
Bhaktivedanta, ISKCON was the inevitable meeting of East and West. 
India, he said, was like a lame man — hill of knowledge and spiritual vision 
but without the physical strength to transmit it. The West was like a blind 
man — unable to see die trudi, but full of strength and resources. Bhakti- 
vedanta saw ISKCON as the meeting of "the blind man and the lame man," 
whose cooperation would lead to a "golden age of Krishna Consciousness" 
for the entire world. 

ENDNOTES 

1. While "Hinduism" is commonly used to name the major religion of India, this 
term is neither an indigenous word nor is it descriptive. Indian religion is very di- 
verse, and while there are some unifying characteristics, each religious sect must 
be considered individually in order to be understood. The term "Hindu" itself is 
the aspirated Persian gloss for people living along the Indus River. 

2. Not beeing integrated into the Indian varna, or class system, foreigners are 
therefore "outcastes," to use a western term. Just as Indians who do not fit into one 
of the four varna categories (Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya, or Shudra), foreigners 
are considered ritually impure, the implication being that they cannot partake 
fully in the religious system. 

3. The total ISKCON population in Vrindaban during my fieldwork period, 1982 - 
1983, was 101. Thirty-eight members resided at the Krishna-Balarama temple com- 
plex, the ISKCON qurukula (school) had forty-five resident students, and fifteen 
devotees lived elsewhere in the town. 

4. Vrindaban is not only the town located on the banks of the Yamuna River in the 
southwestern corner of present-day Uttar Pradesh, which is the location of 
Krishna's childhood and adolescence; it is also the celestial realm where Krishna 
eternally conducts His transcendental affairs. For the devout Krishna bhakta (devo- 
tee), the two are considered non-different. 

5. Majumdar also lists four other biographical sources that these three probably 
drew from: Ka4aca by Murari Gupta; Sri-Caitanya-mangala by Locan das; Sri-Caitan- 
ya-mangala by Jayananda; and Govinda-das's Katfaca (Majumdar 1969: 91-97). 

6. Until the time of his sannyasa initiation, Caitanya was known either by his given 
name of Visvambar, or by Nimai, a nickname indicating his birth under a neem 
tree. Hein translates the name Sri-Kr$na-Caitanya as "one who has consciousness 
ofKrsna" (1976: 15). 

7. According to several informants this prophecy is contained in the Bhagavala 
Mahatmya of the Padma Purana. The primary text comments upon and extols the 
Bhdgavata Purana. The Caitanya-caritamrta also is said to include the prophecy spo- 
ken by Caitanya that the name of Krishna would be chanted "in every town and 
village." 
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8. Bhaktivedanta Swami dedicated his book Teachings of Lord Caitanya to Bhak- 
livinoda "Who initiated The Teachings of Lord Chaitanya in The Western World 
(McGill University, Canada) in 1896, The Year of My Birth" (Bhaktivedanta 1968: 
vii). According to one informant, it was in 1896 that Bhaktivinoda sent a copy of 
his English work, Shri Chaitanya: His Life and Precepts, to McGill. 

9. The Ratha-yatra, or cart festival, is held annually at Puri in Orissa. On this occas- 
sion, the Jagannatha images are removed from the temple there, placed upon 
elaborate chariots, and taken to the seashore in grand procession. The Jagannatha 
Ratha-yatra at Puri is one of the largest religious festivals in India, and the ritual is 
repeated on a smaller scale at other places throughout the country. Ratha-yatra 
was also one of the first festivals instituted by Bhaktivedanta in America, and today 
in all major cities of the world where ISKCON is established the devotees hold a 
similar celebration. 

10. Caitanya's philosophy is called aantya-khrdabheda-tattva, and takes the position 
that God and His creation are inconceivably and simultaneously the same and dif L 
(erent. The emphasis is on duality, the fact that man ultimately is separate from 
God and perfection comes from establishing a relationship with Him. Dr. Misra, 
Dii the other hand, ascribed to the advaita philosophy of Saiikara, which insists 
that all creation is the same. For advaitins the ultimate goal is to "merge" with the 
godhead. For the Vaishnava, the goal is to maintain individuality and achieve a 
permanent, personal relationship with Krishna. 

Acknowledgement The chronology of events in the section "Bhaktive- 
danta and ISKCON" largely follows Satsvarupa dasa Goswami's Srila 
Prabhupdda-lildmrta, Volumes 1 and 2 (1980). The interested reader is 
referred to this detailed account of Swami Bhaktivedanta 's life. 
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INSIDER AND OUTSIDER PERCEPTIONS OF PRABHUPADA 



Kim Knott 

In August and September 1965, A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami [later called 
Srila Prabhupada] made the journey by sea from Calcutta to New York. 
As he neared his destination in the ship, the Jaladuta, the enormity of 
his intended task weighed on him. On September 13, he wrote in his diary, 
"Today I have disclosed my mind to my companion, Lord Sri Krishna" 
(Goswami, 1980:3) On this occasion and five days later, Bhaktivedanta 
Swami called on Krishna for help in two devotional poems composed in his 
native Bengali. Reading the first of these intimate records of his prayerful 
preparation for what lay ahead, we learn something of how Bhaktivedanta 
Swami understood his own identity and mission. 

...Sri Srimad Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakura...is unparalleled in 
his service to the Supreme Lord Krsna. He is that great, saintly spiri- 
tual master who bestows intense devotion to Krsna at different places 
throughout the world. 

By his strong desire, the holy name of Lord Gauranga will spread 
throughout all the •countries of the Western world. In all the cities, 
towns and villages on the earth, from all the oceans, seas, rivers, and 
str eams, everyone will chant the holy name of Krsna. . . 

Although my Guru Maharaja [Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati] ordered me 
to accomplish this mission, I am not wordiy or fit to do it. I am very fall- 
en and insignificant. Therefore, O Lord, now I am begging for Your 
mercy so that I may become worthy, for You are the wisest and most 
experienced of all... (Goswami, 1980: 277-8) 

Bhaktivedanta Swami, by journeying to America, was attempting to fulfill 
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the wish of his guru, possible only by the grace of his dear Lord Krishna. 
Five days later, docked temporarily in Boston, Bhaktivedanta Swami re- 
vealed his anxieties still further upon encountering the country in which 
he was to fulfill his guru's instruction and sow his devotional message. 
Speaking directly to Krishna, he confessed, 

. . .1 do not know why you have brought me here. Now You can do 
whatever You like with me. But I guess You have some business here, 
otherwise why would You bring me to this terrible place?... 

How will I make them understand this message of Krsna conscious- 
ness? I am very unfortunate, unqualified and most fallen. Therefore 
I am seeking Your benediction so that I can convince them, for I am 
powerless to do so on my own. . . 

Lord, I am just like a puppet in Your hands. So if You have 
brought me here to dance, then make me dance, make me dance, O 
Lord, make me dance as You like. 

1 have no devotion, nor do I have any knowledge, but I have strong 
faith in the holy name of Krsna. . . (Goswami, 1980: 283-4) 

Sharing with Lord Krishna his sense of hopelessness, Bhaktivedanta 
Swami then surrendered to him, praying for his intervention in the task 
ahead, offering only his own "strong faith" in exchange. 

In addition to learning about Bhaktivedanta Swami's mission and his 
devotional relationship to Krishna and his guru, Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati, 
in these poems we glimpse some aspects of his self-perception. His was a 
Bengali Vaishnava perspective, a view of himself as fallen, ignorant and 
lacking in devotion, as faithful to God and guru, but in need of mercy. In 
his later talks and letters, he refers occasionally to himself, his earlier life, 
his relationship to others and his vision of the spread of Krishna conscious- 
ness, but his viewpoint is wholly Vaishnava. He humbly presents himself to 
the West in parampara, in disciplic succession, continuing the teachings of 
Krishna, the sages and philosophers, Chaitanya (Lord Gaurahga), his fol- 
lowers, and the later Bhaktivinoda Thakura and Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati. 

The character, tone and mood of Bhaktivedanta Swami's devotional rela- 
tionship to Krishna and his guru is mirrored in his own disciples' responses 
to him. This arises partly as a result of Vaishnava etiquette concerning 
guru-disciple relationships, but also because of the great love, respect and 
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need for "Srila Prabhupada," as he soon became known, which quickly grew 
up among his close followers. 1 I will look at this more closely shorty and 
will examine how it differs from the perspectives on Prabhupada of those 
who were not his disciples. In particular, I will consider scholarly responses 
which, though respectful and admiring, generally arise from conceptions of 
greatness, stature and achievement which differ from those identified with- 
in Vaishnavism. 

All perceptions of Prabhupada are complex by virtue of his geographical, 
social and culmral location. Seen from any perspective, he achieved what 
no other Vaishnava teacher had accomplished, by successfully preaching 
devotion to Krishna worldwide. 

Geographically nomadic after sixty-nine years living in northern India, 
the person of Prabhupada, and his role and achievements have meaning in 
both Indian and Western contexts, but also cross-culturally, in terms of the 
late-modem process of globalization. As I will show, devotees, no less than 
scholars, have been able to make sense of this crucial aspect of Prabhu- 
pada's significance. 

As a means of learning more about insider and outsider perceptions of 
Prabhupada, I will consider three issues which have generated responses to 
1 »is person, role and achievements: the guru, books and publishing, and 
the founding of ISKCON, an international missionary movement. 

Prabhupada and the role of the guru 

By the time Bhaktivedanta Swami first arrived in the United States he had 
initiated but one disciple. He had little experience of being a gum, but saw 
himself rather as "an English preacher," following the insttuctions of his 
own gum. 2 An early newpaper account described him as an "ambassador of 
Bhakti-yoga. . .a slight brown man in faded orange drapes and wearing white 
Bathing shoes... a messenger from India to the peoples of the West" (The 
I Sutler Eagle in Goswami, 1980:13). Like others who met him, the journalist 
was stmck by Bhaktivedanta Swami's appearance as well as his purpose. 
I loward Wheeler, later to become Hayagriva dasa, recorded his first im- 
I >rcssion, 

I first see him just after crossing the Bowery at Houston Street. As he 
passes before the iron-mesh fence of a playground, I distinctly 
glimpse the aura of saintliness. I watch him through the rushing traf- 
fic and stumbling derelicts. 
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He strolls almost jauntily down the sidewalk. He is an old man whom 
age has never touched. Aloof from the people and bustle about him, he 
walks proudly, independendy, his hand in a cloth beadbag. He wears 
the saffron robes of a sannyasi, and on his feet are quaint, pointed white 
shoes. (Hayagriva dasa, 1985:1) 

As a young man who had spent time in India, Wheeler had correctly identi- 
fied Bhaktivedanta Swami as a sannyasi. Where he recognised saintliness, 
other interested young people saw serenity, dignity and refinement. In 
addition to his presence, they gained an impression of him through his ac- 
tivities, his quiet chanting, his energetic kirtana, his lectures, his cooking and 
his conversation (Goswami, 1980, chapter 6). Some tried to make sense of 
what they encountered by linking the "Swami" with other images and ideas 
they had acquired about India and Indian religions, but, by his gradual 
instruction and example, they learnt to appreciate his distinctiveness, his 
difference from other Hindu gurus and Buddhist teachers. 

It was when Bhaktivedanta Swami suggested that he initiate some of these 
early followers that Vaishnava teaching about the nature and role of the 
gum began to emerge. To his anxious students the Swami explained that 
the guru or spiritual master was God's representative and accordingly wor- 
thy of worship and respect (Goswami, 1980:178-9). He repeatedly reiterated 
and clarified this in later talks and conversations. To hippies in San Francis- 
co he stressed that, "a guru is not some pet, some fad... One must find the 
bona fide spiritual master and surrender to him. That is the injunction of 
Bhagavad-gita" (Hayagriva dasa, 1985:150). His relationship with his own 
guru, Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati, and the devotion and worship that fol- 
lowed from it, also provided a means for devotees to learn about the mean- 
ing of guru, and about their own Swamiji's humility. Michael Grant 
(Mukunda dasa) , one of the Swami's earliest initiates, recalled him reflect- 
ing on his own status, "Actually, I am not a servant of God, I am trying to be 
a servant of God" (Prabhupada, 1977:xiii). 

Bhaktivedanta Swami's role as guru was also revealed in an interview with 
an English journalist from The Times in 1969 in which the latter, reflecting 
all the conventional wisdom about gurus, enquired about what made a 
"genuine" guru. Did followers have to give money to the guru, to leave 
their jobs, or to live in the temple? How could they know the difference be- 
tween "genuine" and "fake" gurus? 

The genuine guru is God's representative, and he speaks about God 
and nothing else. The genuine guru is he who has no interest in mated- 
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alistic life... He is absorbed in the Absolute Truth... He represents the 
Supreme Lord, just as a viceroy represents a king. The real guru will not 
manufacture anything. Everything he says is in accordance with the 
scriptures and the previous acdryas. He will not give you a mantra and 
tell you that you will become God in six months. This is not a guru's 
business. A guru's business is to canvass everyone to become a devotee 
of God. (Prabhupada, 1977:62). 

Through such exchanges Bhaktivedanta Swami was able to teach his disci- 
ples and interested outsiders what it meant to be a gum in the Vaishnava tra- 
dition. He stressed the guru's relationship with God, the scriptural authority 
for the guru and the guru's duties, the link to previous acdryas or teachers, 
the avoidance of manufacturing opinions, and the focus on bringing others 
to God. 

Not only have these teachings been instrumental in informing disciples 
of the nature and role of the guru, but they have given them an interpreta- 
tive framework for understanding the person and activities of their own 
spiritual master. This is evident, for example, in the morning lectures given 
by senior devotees in ISKCON and in the published writings of scholar- 
devotees such as Satsvarupa dasa Goswami and Ravfndra-svarQpa dasa. Ste- 
ven J. Gelberg (Subhananda dasa) in "ISKCON after Prabhupada," for 
example, wrote that Srila Prabhupada "had tolerated no suggestion tiiat he 
himself was any sort of divinity or avatar" (1985:8), thus stressing his spiritu- 
al master's teaching that as guru he was in no sense God. He continued, 
"the guru's presence is in his instructions, and in their execution is spiritu- 
ally tangible" (8), reiterating a vital point made by Prabhupada on many 
occasions but principally before his death in 1977: "I may stay or go, but in 
my books I will live forever" (Goswami, 1983(a):337). The guru lives in his 
eternal instructions (vani), not in his transitory body {vapuh)? 

In the years since his demise this idea has been critical in how Pra- 
bhupada has been perceived by those exposed to his teachings. For those 
within ISKCON, in addition to the guidance of those gurus appointed post- 
1977 to initiate disciples, there has been the instruction of Prabhupada in 
his books, talks and letters. To those devotees who have contested the au- 
thority of ISKCON's Governing Body Commission to appoint initiating gu- 
ms and who have consequently left the movement, Prabhupada remains 
the only "living guru". In a journal, Back to Prabhupada, founded by some of 
ihese disciples, the authors seek to establish his "unique, pre-eminent and 
unrivalled position as the saviour of mankind for the next ten thousand 
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years" (Prabhupadanugas, 1995:frontispiece) and to challenge what they 
see as the usurpation of his position by subsequent ISKCON gurus. 4 

The debate about guru succession and the authority of Prabhupada, not 
only as founder-acarya but as the continuing inspiration for Krishna con- 
sciousness, has been central in ISKCON for many years (Rochford; Shinn; 
Gelberg, 1985, 1988). In 1986, in a personal reflection on his own position 
as guru, Satsvarupa dasa Goswami considered the relationship between the 
new gurus and Prabhupada, noting particularly their error of imitation, 

Prabhupada was the only example of a guru and acarya that we knew, 
and so we assumed that whoever was a bona fide gum would have to 
exactly imitate Prabhupada in every way. Thus the prayers, titles, big 
vydsasanas, lavish guru-pujas and Vydsa-pujds, lavish living quarters, the 
personal comforts. (35) 

We see in this that Prabhupada's important role as an exemplar to be imi- 
tated went beyond that of Vaishnava etiquette and pious sadhana or devo- 
tional practice to that of perfect spiritual master worthy of worship. 5 It was 
only after a number of gurus broke the principles of the movement and 
were removed from office in 1986 that an open and critical debate began 
about the position of the gurus after Prabhupada and their relationship to 
him. The authority and centrality of Prabhupada was reasserted after 1986. 
All devotees were reminded of their eternal relationship with the founder- 
acarya of ISKCON and the guru-parampard. The powers of the remaining 
gurus were curtailed, and other suitably-qualified devotees were added to 
their number (Gelberg, 1988) . 6 There was a recognition that Prabhupada's 
pious devotion and spiritual qualification could not simply be acquired 
along with the role of guru. These characteristics had to be attained by dis- 
cipline and devotional practice. 

In an evaluation of the nature of the guru, Larry Shinn, a scholar of reli- 
gions, utilised Max Weber's analysis of charisma in order to understand 
Prabhupada and the issue of leadership in ISKCON. He noted that 
"Prabhupada profited from two intertwined sources of authority" (1987: 
40) , the traditional authority of the disciplic lineage, parampara, inherited 
from his own guru, and his own charismatic authority, derived from his spir- 
itual attainment and presence, and that Prabhupada's guru-successors had 
been able to adopt "his traditional role as initiating acharya but not. . .his sta- 
tus as charismatic leader" (49) . Shinn offered an analysis based on sociologi- 
cal rather than spiritual (Vaishnava) authority in order to make sense of the 
role of guru in ISKCON and the unique qualities of Prabhupada. 
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He offered a further observation on Prabhupada as spiritual master by ac- 
knowledging that "to critics outside ISKCON, Prabhupada may be viewed 
as being all too human to be considered 'perfect'" (41). In doing this he 
made the interpretative shift from the devotional perspective of insiders 
(Srila Prabhupada as "a perfect spiritual master" and "pure devotee") to 
I lie varied but non-devotional perspectives of outsiders. In such views, while 
IVabhupada might be admired for his achievements and spiritual disci- 
pline, or criticised, along with other gurus, for leading young people astray, 
he would be identified and presented as fully human. Neither scholarly nor 
anti-cult perceptions take the same starting point on the issue of Prabhu- 
pada's authority as devotees. He is examined for his human strengths and 
weaknesses. Shinn described him as "a sincerely religious old man" (42) 
who made "tactical and programmatic decisions he later would have to 
retract" (41). Thomas Hopkins, who first met him in 1967, in his Foreword 
to one of the volumes of Prabhupada's biography wrote of it as "a very hu- 
man story with a very human Bhaktivedanta Swami at the center" (Goswa- 
ini, 1980:xii). In anti-cult material, he and other gurus have been lumped 
together as "god-men," as egotistical, cruel and exploitative of their follow- 
ers (e.g. Gods of the New Age) . 

Yet, while accentuating Prabhupada's humanity, a number of scholars 
readily indicate his special qualities and achievements. Harvey Cox identi- 
fies him as "one in a thousand, maybe one in a million" (Gelberg, 1983:40- 
1); Hopkins notes that Prabhupada's is "an astonishing story" (Gelberg, 
1983:127). Others have used words such as "stunning," "remarkable" and 
"extraordinary" to describe his work in spreading Krishna consciousness in 
ihe decade before his death. 

These ideas — of Prabhupada's humanity and uniqueness, his sameness 
and difference — derive from Western ideas (modern Christian and liberal 
secular) about the nature of individual persons, their participation in a 
c < iramon humanity but with their own unique value and character. As a 
i eligious leader, Prabhupada has been evaluated by Westerners outside the 
movement from this perspective, though recognition has also been given — 
particularly by scholars — to the devotees' alternative, spiritual interpreta- 
tion of their guru's activities and role. 

Prabhupada, books and publishing 

\» Snla Prabhupada reminded his devotees before his death, he would live 
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forever in his books. He would remain present for them as spiritual master 
by this means. What is more, the teachings of the guru-parampard or lineage 
he represented would be available to all. As author of some sixty books 
(including his translations and commentaries on Srimad Bhdgavatam in thir- 
ty volumes and Caitanya-caritdmrla in seventeen volumes) published almost 
exclusively during the last ten years of his life, translated into many lan- 
guages and distributed tirelessly by his devotees around the globe, Prabhu- 
pada fulfilled his own guru's requests that he print books and preach Lord 
Caitanya's message around the world. 

Srila Prabhupada had instilled in his devotees an understanding of the 
importance of writing and publishing not only with regard to his works, but 
also their own initiatives. His early disciples felt they had been given Back To 
Godhead by Prabhupada for their own writings, their own efforts at preach- 
ing (Goswami, 1980:247-50). Prabhupada had first produced the English 
language magazine Back To Godhead in 1944 in response to his guru's ad- 
vice. In 1966 he passed this responsibility on to his own disciples. "Don't be 
dull. Write something," he encouraged them (250). 'You write your realisa- 
tion — what you have realised about Krsna. . .Whenever you find time, write. 
Writing or offering prayers, glories — this is one of the functions of a Vais- 
nava." (Ravlndra-svarupa dasa, 1984:xiii). Through hearing Prabhupada's 
words, the devotees felt affirmed in using their creative and intellectual 
skills to write about Krishna Consciousness. They saw Prabhupada inviting 
them, not to speculate, but to record their experiences and to present and 
represent the teachings of the Caitanya tradition. They learnt from him two 
key ideas, that the parampard to which they belonged by virtue of their initi- 
ation was "the sampradaya," or spiritual tradition, "of the book" (xiii) , and 
that books were the "big mridanga" or great drum (Hayagriva dasa, 1985: 
195) with the potential to transmit Krishna Consciousness worldwide. 7 

A fellow Gaudiya Vaishnava, Shrivatsa Goswami, who as a young man had 
met Prabhupada in India in 1972, affirmed the significance of book pub- 
lishing and distribution in spreading the message of Caitanya in an inter- 
view with Steven Gelberg: 

Making these Vaisnava texts available is one of Srila Prabhupada's great- 
est contributions. Apart from the masses, his books have also reached 
well into academic circles and have spurred academic interest in the 
Caitanya tradition... The significance of making these texts available is 
not merely academic or cultural; it is spiritual. Jnana, knowledge, is 
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spread, proper doctrines are made known, people come closer to reali- 
ty. (Gelberg, 1983:247) 

With these words he looked inwards, to the values of Vaishnavism, and out- 
wards, to the interests of a wider academic culture, to locate the impor- 
i.mce of Prabhupada's writing. From the Vaishnava perspective, his work 
spread the true teachings, enabling devotees to attain to consciousness and 
love of Krishna; from the perspective of the academy, it facilitated the study 
ol an important tradition of Hinduism, previously little known and under- 
researched. 

This second perspective has been noted by non-Hindu scholars, too. 
Thomas Hopkins, referring to the Bhdgavata Purana and Caitanya-caritdmr- 
ta, commented that Prabhupada "has really made these and other major 
lexts of the Vaishnava tradition accessible in a way that they never were 
before, and so he's made the tradition itself accessible to the West" (Gel- 
berg, 1983:140). Prabhupada's strength in doing so, however, was not mere- 
ly that he made important texts such as these and the Bhagavad-gita com- 
I irehensible to westerners, but that he provided a traditional Vaishnava com- 
mentary upon them (140). The texts were delivered in a particular devo- 
lional framework, thus enabling a reader to see how the text could live for 
its devotional community and how it could be applied to particular prob- 
lems. Hopkins thus confirmed that Prabhupada's aim was not simply to 
serve scholars by providing new translations of key texts, but to make 
known a particular interpretation of those texts through his commentaries. 

Hopkins and other western scholars of religion have given greatest con- 
sideration to Prabhupada's approach in their analyses of his Bhagavad-glld 
is It Is. Both Hopkins and Edward Dimock have reflected on the value of 
IVabhupada's translation and commentary, neither doubting his scholarly 
skills but both indicating and appreciating his devotional standpoint. Hop- 
kins commented that his is "the Bhagavad-glta as seen through the perspec- 
tive of the Bhdgavata Purana," in which Krishna the charioteer is understood 
lo be "one and the same as" the Krishna of Vrindaban (Gelberg, 1983:144). 
I )imock, in his foreword to Bhagavad-gita As It Is, wrote that, "in this transla- 
i u >n the Western reader has the unique opportunity of seeing how a Krsna 
devotee interprets his own texts" (Prabhupada, 1982:v). Both of these 
si bolars recognized the utility for Western studies of religion of texts 
[ iresented from within a living tradition. 

Other scholars have experienced more difficulty in appreciating the 
value of a devotional standpoint, noting the negative aspects of such an 
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interpretative frame. Eric Sharpe identified Bhaktivedanta Swami's inter- 
pretation as single-minded and fundamentalist (1985:141-7). He saw Bha- 
gavad-gita As It Is as a work of faith and Bhaktivedanta Swami as a man who 
loved the Gita, but saw little virtue in these characteristics, concluding that, 
"Bhagavad-gita As It Is remains substantially an impression of what a particu- 
lar corner of the Hindu world imagines that it is" (146). Sharpe clearly rec- 
ognized Prabhupada's particular standpoint, but did not identify the rela- 
tionship between standpoints such as his and earlier Bhagavad-gita com- 
mentaries. Instead, he judged Prabhupada's scholarship according to Wes- 
tern values, noting that he had failed to mention ambiguities in the text 
and implying that he had misread the text in order to establish his own 
devotional perspective (144-5). 

A. L. Herman also found Prabhupada's uanslation and commentary 
problematic. He, too, identified its standpoint, and like Sharpe referred to 
this as Krishna fundamentalism. Like Sharpe, he compared Bhaktivedanta 
Swami's translation with other translations and found it wanting, noting 
"the curious and oftentimes embarrassing discrepancies" (1991:139), the 
contrary definitions and reinterpretations. 

It is Robert Baird who has offered the most detailed exposition and analy- 
sis by a western, non-Hindu scholar of Bhaktivedanta Swami's translation 
and commentary. He located his account firmly in the very issue raised 
here, of conflicting interpretative frameworks. Succinctly, he wrote, "the 
gulf between Swami Bhaktivedanta's presentation and that of the scholarly 
exegete is unbridgable, for their purposes operate on different levels" 
(1986:200). Like Sharpe and Herman, as a scholar trained in western criti- 
cal practices, he distinguished the Gita itself from its interpretations, such 
as Bhagavad-gita As It Is. He did this, however, by acknowledging the differ- 
ent interests and integrity of the academic and devotee, and by placing 
himself firmly in the camp of the former. From his standpoint, he then dis- 
cussed Bhaktivedanta Swami's translation and commentary as a didactic 
work, a declaration of Krishna Consciousness by a guru in parampara, a 
guru for whom the text was revealed truth. Baird, who as a western, non- 
Hindu scholar was unable to share this perspective and, in fact, had quite 
different objectives in understanding the Bhagavad-gita and Bhaktivedanta 
Swami's interpretation of it, suggested that Bhaktivedanta Swami would 
have condemned his own (Baird's) approach as one of "speculative reason- 
ing" (202), opinion rather than truth received through the correct disciplic 
tradition. Prabhupada noted this himself in his Preface to Bhagavad-gita As 
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It Is. Separating his intentions from those of "so-called scholars," he ex- 
plained that it is his purpose to present Bhagavad-gita "without adultera- 
tion" (1982:viii). 

Despite the distance between the standpoints of Prabhupada and such 
scholars, both parties have an interest in this last point. Prabhupada' s con- 
c cm was to present the text "as it is" (viii); Baird noted that the historian's 
concern was a desire "to understand everything that might be implied in 
the words of the text ivithoul importing anything that is not actually there" (201, 
my italics). Neither party, apparendy, wished to see the text adulterated, 
but both had different ideas about the inherent meaning of the text. 
Although tiiere was considerable mutual respect between Prabhupada and 
i hose scholars of religion who were in contact with his work, the matter of 
sc riptural interpretation seems to have been the one which brought their 
f undamental differences of perspective most clearly into view. 

Prabhupada, ISKCON and mission 

Prabhupada inherited not only the call to print books but also the motivat- 
ing energy of the Gaudrya Ma(h to spread Lord Caitanya's message to 
"every town and village" (Goswami, 1982:xix). For this purpose he had left 
India and gone west; for this purpose he had established the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness [ISKCON] in 1966. 8 In this capacity, 
I'rabhupada was identified by his disciples not only as a guru following in 
the same lineage as Caitanya, but also as "founder-aeflrya" of ISKCON. In 
relation to both, he was seen as successfully fulfilling Caitanya's missionary 
prophecy of sankirtana, praising Krishna in eveiy town and village by his 
own travelling ministry and his inspiration to others to do likewise. The 
opening of temples worldwide, publishing of books in many languages, 
.ind touring of sankirtana parties for book distribution and public chanting 
were all seen as instrumental in the realization of this prophecy. 

The evidence of his success in fulfilling the prophecy has been vital for 
other Indians in formulating a view of Prabhupada. Charles R. Brooks, in 
1 1 is account of the Hare Krishna movement in Vrindaban, made clear diat 
those who knew Bhaktivedanta Swami from his days as a resident there 
before his journey westwards little suspected that he would achieve the 
m >als he had set himself. Seen variously as "a beggar," "a bother," "naive but 
determined'' (1989:75-6), Bhaktivedanta Swami was not taken seriously by 
s< >me of his neighbours. His mission to America was seen as "a child's fanta- 
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sy — very innocent but improbable" (75). Not surprising then that later, in 
1982-3, Brooks should find some of Prabhupada's old neighbours claiming 
greater friendship with Prabhupada or more awareness of his spiritual gifts 
than they had had in reality at the time of his residence among them. With 
more honesty, one admitted, 

We were thinking: Why this old man has such fancy? He has no disci- 
ples. He is old and lives as Vrindaban sadhu, so he has reached life's 
goal. Why he was bothering with such fancy dreams to only disturb 
his mind? Of course now we say, "Oh yes, Prabhupad is my good 
friend for so many years. I encouraged his mission. I knew he was 
mahatma (great soul) and so forth." We were all fools. We could not 
see this old man was some future jagadgu.ru (world teacher)! (76) 

Prabhupada's return to Vrindaban with his western disciples and news of 
the global spread of ISKCON led to a new respect and a recognition that 
Krishna had indeed been behind his success. 

One western scholar who knew Bhaktivedanta Swami from the time of 
his own stay in Vrindaban in 1962 was Klaus Klostermaier. In an article 
reflecting on the impact of the Caitanya movement in America, he rem- 
inisced, 

Swami Bhaktivedanta, the later founder of the Hare-Krishna movement, 
was a frequent guest at our Institute. As Swami Bon's guru-bhai, he used 
to visit us regularly and I had many conversations with him. Years later, 
when 1 first heard of the Hare-Krishna movement, I was surprised to 
find my old acquaintance of Vrindaban days to be the founder and guru 
of (his rapidly expanding movement. (1980:95) 

Although initially bemused by the fact that young modern, progressive 
Americans were following the Swami and his Gaudiya Vaishnava teachings, 
he came to realize the potential of the idea of God-consciousness to cap- 
ture the western imagination. 

Klostermaier and other commentators have noted that an earlier attempt 
by a Gaudiya missionary to establish Caitanya's message in the West had 
failed. Bon Maharaj, like Bhaktivedanta Swami after him, had tried to fulfill 
the desire of his guru to extend sankirtana beyond the shores of India. He 
had returned from England with only one serious disciple to his credit. 

Thomas Hopkins has been keen to stress that the success of ISKCON 
worldwide arose not only from Prabhupada's own efforts, but from "the re- 
vitalized Caitanyaite tradition that stemmed from Kedarnath Dutt's efforts 
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in the nineteenth century" (1989:49). Prabhupada had inherited the im- 
pulse to preach from his own guru, Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati, the son of 
Kedarnath Dutt, or Bhaktivinoda Thakura, as he became known. As middle 
( lass Bengalis, both father and son were influenced by the British adminis- 
i ration in Calcutta, its English educational system, and its commitment to 
the medium of printing for the dissemination of ideas. Both contributed to 
a repositioning of Caitanya's prophecy in a modern context, and it was this 
lhat led Prabhupada to success in the West. The comparison of Prabhu- 
pada with Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati's less successful disciples, however, 
lead Hopkins to acknowledge "his tremendous personal spirituality and 
holiness, and his incredible determination" (Gelberg, 1985:127), qualities 
which enabled him to succeed where others had failed. 9 

Shrivatsa Goswami added to these qualities those of boldness and courage 
in his appreciation of Prabhupada's mission. As a Gaudiya Vaishnava him- 
self, he admitted that, 

When I reflect on Srila Prabhupada's achievement, I become a sort of 
Hindu chauvinist. I am not ashamed of it. The process initiated, rather 
imperfectly, by Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and others was brought to 
its logical and ultimate end by spreading and making "Rama" and 
"Krishna" household words throughout the world. That is the greatest 
achievement... What the Muslims could do only by the tremendous 
sword, and the Christians could do only with great financial resources 
and state power, has been done by one solitary man, without any ill 
effects. (241-2) 

What was most striking, according to Shrivatsa Goswami, was the way in 
which this had been achieved in a materialistic, thus hostile, culture. 

Bridging the Cultural Gap 

Both Thomas Hopkins and Shrivatsa Goswami have located Prabhupada's 
achievement firmly within its modern context by relating it to the self-con- 
scious revitalization of Caitanya Vaishnavism in British Bengal and the glob- 
alizing strategy of other well-known neo-Hindu figures. As both point out, 
Prabhupada has been noted for transplanting a culUirally specific form of 
Hinduism, though one stressing teachings with potentially universal ap- 
peal. This in itself is surprising. 



Bhaktivedanta Swami has managed, successfully, to bridge an enormous 
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cultural gap and to give practical application to teachings that were orig- 
inally designed for people in a very different cultural setting. That's not 
easy to do, by any means. (Hopkins in Gelberg,142) 

Prabhupada's ability to bridge this cultural gap has been viewed in varying 
ways by commentators. Many have seen this as an extraordinary achieve- 
ment, and have stressed Prabhupada's skill as a teacher and his ability to 
catch the interest of a generation; others have chosen to note his unwilling- 
ness to compromise, seeing this as a weakness in the context of modernity. 
Scholars themselves have disagreed on whether or not Prabhupada under- 
stood the scale and nature of his global preaching mission, some seeing 
him as naive, others as wise and commanding, though generally all have 
accepted the success of his transmission of Vaishnavism in novel, social and 
cultural milieux. 

Devotees have also been interested in making sense of this aspect of 
Prabhupada's achievement. Satsvarupa dasa Goswami has seen this as an 
attempt to unite two different worlds in Krishna Consciousness, bringing 
benefit to both, bringing together "tire East's Krsna conscious culture with 
the West's prosperity and technological advancement" (1983(a):xvi), thus 
reiterating the cultural exchange pr oposed by Vivekananda at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Michael Grant (Mukunda dasa) has focussed on 
Prabhupada as an embodiment of Indian Vaishnava culture in the West 
(Prabhupada, 1977:xiii). But Ravindra-svarupa has noted Prabhupada's skill- 
ful use of "innovation" in negotiating a successful form of Vaishnava practice 
and organisation for the West. With reference to chanting, ashrama (stages of 
life) , worship and women, he has shown the adjustments that Prabhupada 
made to enable his mission to take hold and become popular in a very differ- 
ent religious and social context (1989:73). Prabhupada had to Dead a fine 
line between intransigence and compromise in transplanting Krishna 
Consciousness. Remaining true to the teachings of the gum^parampard was 
imperative, while at the same time being receptive to differences in context. 
Ravindra-svarupa has presented a founder-r«r7/w who was sensitive to these 
matters, aware of the need to bridge a cultural divide between India and her 
religious traditions, and "the alien Manhattan streets" (1984:48), but without 
adulterating or reinterpreting his inheritance. 

Conclusion: Perspectives from Inside and Outside 

That those inside and outside ISKCON have drawn broadly different con- 
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elusions on the nature and significance of the person of Prabhupada and 
1 1 is activities is not in itself surprising. Generally, for devotees inside the 
movement, Vaishnava theology and etiquette provide the lens through 
which to view the "spiritual master," "pure devotee" and "founder-acarya"; 
For those depicted in this examination as outside the movement, the secu- 
lar liberal lens stresses Prabhupada's humanity at the expense of his spiritu- 
al significance. Furthermore, scholarly outsiders, using modern, textual- 
< l itical suategies read Prabhupada's translations and commentaries not as 
sastm, scripture, presented unadulterated to a new audience by a bona fide 
guru, but as a modern, devotional interpretation of the Bhagavad-glta in the 
Mahabharata. Even Prabhupada's success in transplanting Krishna con- 
sciousness and expanding ISKCON worldwide has a different meaning to 
insiders and outsiders. For the former, it represents the fulfillment of 
prophecy; for the latter, the highly successful and opportunistic engage- 
ment of a particular religious tradition with the modern process of global- 
ization. 

Such insider and outsider standpoints have their own logic and integrity, 
their own objectives, tenets and values (Rosen, 1992; Knott, 1993). For 
Baird, with regard to Bhagavad-glta As It Is at least, the gap between the 
devotional insider and the scholarly outsider views is "unbridgable," one 
open to esoteric interpretation and the other closed to its possibility (1985: 
201). 

Identifying such differences of view can be helpful in understanding where 
a key religious figure, like Prabhupada, or a text symbol or tradition, is po- 
sitioned in both religious discourse and discourse about religion. A case 
study in which this complementarity is exemplified is the book edited by 
t lie devotee-scholar Steven J. Rosen (Satyaraja dasa) in which he discusses 
aspects of Gaudiya Vaishnavism with historians, sociologists and textual crit- 
ics of religion. As he affirms, however, we should beware of overstating the 
distinction between different perspectives. It is clear that there is sufficient 
diversity in the views of both insiders and outsiders — as witnessed above 
by scholars on Prabhupada on the Gitd and devotees on Prabhupada as cul- 
tural bridge — to challenge any temptation we might have simply to polarize 
these perspectives into two opposing camps. As Katherine Young has 
pointed out, 



. . .our terminology of "insider" and "outsider" is out of date. This 
is true because our "insiders" are also "outsiders." In addition to 
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their experience as devotees, their understanding draws from 
historical and philosophical studies, and they use the language 
of the modem academic disciplines. Also the "outsiders" are, in a 
way, "insiders" in that they have studied traditional Vaishnava 
religion with phenomenological appreciation of this form of 
spirituality and perhaps have discovered analogies with their own 
religious experience. Thus, today, the comparative perspective of 
"insider" and "outsider" has a new complexity. . . (1985:29) 

This "new complexity" is visible in the selected perceptions of Prabhupada 
presented above. In addition to devotional views among insiders, there are 
also critical, theological insights provided by "devotee-scholars." And 
among the perspectives of outsiders there are those which favor empathy 
and those that depend on critical distance. This "new complexity" is, on the 
one hand, spurred on by the nature of the study of religion as a scholarly 
practice and, on the other, by the need and interest of contemporary reli- 
gious movements like ISKCON to negotiate the secularizing and globalis- 
ing processes of modernity. 

Although Prabhupada was aware of such processes and had his own ways 
of confronting them, there can be little doubt about his own perspective 
on the meaning of his life and work: He was the most fallen creature and 
the founder-acarya, the servant of the servant and the guru worthy of wor- 
ship, the disciple of his guru and the guru of his disciples. His was the view 
of a Gaudlya Vaishnava in all its traditional complexity. 

ENDNOTES 

1 I have used the various names for the founder of ISKCON, generally using 
"Prabhupada," though preferring "Bhaktivedanta Swami" for specific reference to 
his early years and for references by scholarly commentators, and "Srila 
Prabhupada" for devotional references by disciples. 

^ These instructions were that Bhaktivedanta Swami should preach Lord Caitanya's 
message around the world (1922), that he should print books (1935) and that he 
could and should become an able preacher (1936) (Goswami, 1983(b), Intro- 
duction) . 

3 See also Goswami (1981:52) in a letter from Srila Prabhupada to his disciples in 
New York in January 1967, "I understand you are feeling my absence... Physical 
presence is immaterial; presence of the transcendental sound received from the 



Insider and 



spiritual master should be guidance through life." 

4 See also Our Living Guru (Prabhupadanugas, 1993). 

The practice of offering worship to a guru is an important part of Vaishnava reli- 
gious practice and is witnessed in the daily guru-puja to Prabhupada in ISKCON 
temples and the annual vydsa-pujd celebration (Gelberg, 1989). The question that 
arose in 1986 was whether the post-Prabhupada gurus were worthy of worship on 
the grounds of their own spiritual attainment. 

^ In 1996 there were some eighty men holding office as diksha or initiating gurus 
(telephone conversation, ISKCON's European Communications Director, Saunaka 
rsi dasa) . 

' For details of the spiritual succession (the Brahma sampradaya) see Prabhupada, 
1982, p.29. 

^ For the purposes of ISKCON see Goswami (1980:132-2) and for its basic beliefs 
see the Krsna Consciousness Handbook quoted in Shinn (1987:80-1). 

9 Klostermaier (1980), Cox (Gelberg, 1985) and no doubt Hopkins himself would 
have seen part of Prabhupada' s success as attributable to the context of American 
religion and society in general and its youth culture in particular. 
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1965: IT WAS A VERY GOOD YEAR* 



Bruce N. Scharf (Brahmananda Dasa) 
and Steven J. Rosen (Satyaraja Dasa) 

Introduction 

This paper will explore the idea that the year 1965 served as a host, if 
you will, for three consequential events — emendations to the then- 
existing immigration laws, a papal decree, and the phenomenon 
known as the counterculture — and that these events helped facilitate the 
arrival of an Eastern religious/philosophical system of thought onto West- 
ern shores. 1 That system, known as Vaisnavism (an ancient form of mono 
iheism that refers to God as Visnu, or Krishna), was introduced to the West 
in 1965 by A.C Bhaktivedanta Swami (later given the honorific "Srila Pra- 
bhupada" by his disciples), a monk in the long-standing Brahma-Madhva- 
( laudiya lineage. 

Sociologists and historians of religion have posited that this particular 
year was critically significant, that had Prabhupada made his journey either 
a year earlier or later, he would not have achieved the same degr ee of suc- 
( ess. Needless to say, adherents to the faith take a different tack, seeing the 
successful unfolding of Prabhupada's mission as divine dispensation— the 
year not being particularly significant. Nonetheless, believers would have to 
admit that Prabhupada did come to western shores at a time most appro- 
priate for his work, a time when people would be ready to hear his message. 

Phis paper, therefore, focuses on the concatenation of the three events 
that occurred in 1965, rendering Prabhupada's appearance in the western 
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world exceedingly timely. We begin with a brief analysis of Prabhupada's 
place in the Gaudiya tradition and the predictions from within that very tra- 
dition which his mission appeared to fulfill. We then proceed with an ex- 
ploration of the three events mentioned above, inviting both scholars and 
devotees to critically examine the circumstances and evaluate for them- 
selves if there is not some "divine arrangement" at play here. 

The Mission 

On August 13, 1965, only a few days before the advent celebration of Lord 
Sri Krishna, on a disheveled dockside in Calcutta, an elderly Indian monk 
— then known as A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami — carrying only a small suitcase, 
an umbrella, and a bag of dry cereal, climbed up a steep gangway onto an 
old cargo steamship, aptly named the Jaladuta ("the Messenger from the 
Water") . After a rough voyage of thirty-five days (during which he suffered 
two heart attacks) , the ship berthed in Boston at Commonwealth Pier on 
September 17. The time, metaphorically appropriate, was sunrise, 5:30 
A.M., to be exact. 

The next day, the "Messenger from the Water" continued to New York, 
where the solitary monk disembarked onto a rugged Brooklyn pier and in- 
to the land of America. Although the monk's personal possessions were few 
and simple, his personal qualities of knowledge, renunciation, and devo- 
tion were immeasurable. He would share these spiritual riches with every- 
one he would meet, at first from a bleak Bowery loft, then while sitting on 
an oriental rug under a tree in a New York park, and finally from an unas- 
suming shop located in the city's bohemian Lower East Side. Here he would 
make an impact, not for saavy marketing of "Hindu hocus-pocus" as the 
"anticult" critics liked to claim, but rather for authentically transmitting an 
age-old religious tradition, Gaudiya Vaisnavism, which was inaugurated by 
the Bengali ecstatic, Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu (1486-1533). A pivotal figure 
in the lineage represented by Prabhupada, Sri Caitanya revived the spiritu- 
al sentiments of Bengal in medieval times, even as Martin Luther (1483- 
1546) was instigating the Protestant Reformation in Europe. Caitanya's 
wish was that his followers spread the doctrine throughout India and to 
every town and village of the world. Not only did this fail to happen in 
Caitanya's time, but the tradition, by Prabhupada's time, had become mori- 
bund in its subcontinental milieu. 

Aware of the increasing tendency on the part of his fellow countrymen to 
adopt western ideas and practices, Prabhupada's intention in transplanting 
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the tradition, besides benefitting its western recipients, was to reinvigorate 
its original proponents in India. Indeed, some have likened Prabhupada's 
accomplishment to the first transplantation of a human heart by the South 
African surgeon, Dr. Christian Barnaard, in 1967. Just as that physician re- 
placed an old, dysfunctional heart with a new and robust one in order to 
provide rejuvenated life, Srila Prabhupada revived an endangered religious 
tradition by transferring it to an alien culture. The "heart" of this Indian 
religion (bhakti), which had all but stopped beating, was given new life 
when Prabhupada performed his transplant. The transplant a success, the 
tradition thrived in its new home (and in its native land once again) and, 
ironically, became widely known in the West as a "new" religious move- 
ment. Although the "heart" analogy has certain limitations, it is clear that 
I'rabhupada's transplantation was quite successful. 

In fact, his success was a unique achievement amongst all the respected 
saints in the great succession of Vaisnava sages (acatyas). It is for this reason 
that Prabhupada became widely known as the West's first "ambassador of 
hhakti' and as the "Founder-Aearya" of the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON). 

A Mission Prophesied 

1 .ending credence to the providential nature of Prabhupada's mission are a 
number of scriptural passages foretelling his coming, albeit obliquely, as 
well as prescient statements by sages in the tradition preceding Prabhupada. 

To begin, Caitanya Mahaprabhu is quoted as saying "My name — the 
name of Krishna — will spread to every town and village of the world." 2 This 
I >rophecy, from the sixteenth century, did not manifest in practical form 
until after Prabhupada's arrival on western shores. 

Prior to the Caitanya Bhdgavata reference mentioned above, the Padma 
1'iimna stated that bhakti, or loving devotion to the Lord, would be carried 
1 >\ someone from South India to Vrndavana, and then to "other lands." 
There are elaborate commentaries on this phenomenon, but it is clear that 
Prabhupada first went to South India, then Vrndavana, and from there he 
i une West with his treasure of devotion to Krishna. A clear fulfillment of 
i lie Purana's prophecy. 3 

In addition, there is the more often cited prediction of Bhaktivinoda Tha- 
kura (1838-1914), a saint in the tradition, in which he writes about a univer- 
sal religion centered on the chanting of the holy name of Krishna. While 
he doesn't mention Prabhupada directly, his description of people from va- 
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rious countries joining together in klrtana did not take place until Prabhu- 
pada came West: 

In the world now, there are so many religious communities, and in their 
purest, manire form they are the religion of singing the praises of the 
Lord. At the present time there is a great spiritual quest going on in the 
world, and it seems that the one unalloyed religion which is the essence 
of all religions will soon emerge. What is that religion? It is plain to see 
that in western countries and in Asia, religions are engaged in conflicts. 
There is no doubt that these religions will not be able to endure. There- 
fore, many of the estabished religions which harbor prejudiced, conflict- 
ing beliefs have become fragmented. When all of these contradictory 
dogmas are removed, it is then and there that all religions will be unit- 
ed. Let us consider the specifications the Eternal Religion would have: 
(1) God is one and is the all-knowing source of knowledge. He is devoid 
of all limitations and is the reservoir of all good qualities. (2) All living 
entities are His infinitesimal parts and parcels of consciousness, and the 
eternal function of all living entities is to serve the Supreme Lord. (3) 
To sing the glorious qualities of the Supreme Personality of Godhead 
and to establish the brotherhood of all men as pure religion. 

Gradually the established religions will then be removed of all specific 
contradictions, and the secular or "party spirit" will not remain. Then all 
castes, all creeds, and men of all countries will be united in coexistent 
brotherhood under die Supreme Personality of Godhead, united by 
ndma-samkirlana, the congregational chanting of the Lord's holy name. 

Very soon the unparalleled path of Hzri-?iavm-sarnkn1ana will be propa- 
gated all over the world. Already we are seeing the symptoms. Already 
many Christians have tasted the nectar of divine love of the holy name 
and are dancing with kmials [hand-cymbals] and mrdangas [drums] . 
Educated Christians are ordering these instruments and shipping them 
to England. By the superexcellence of Lord Krishna's holy name and 
the grace of pure devotees, our consciousness gets purified... Oh, for 
that day when the fortunate English, French, Russian, German and 
American people will take up banners, mrdangas and kartals and raise 
klrtana through their streets and towns. When will that day come? Oh, 
for that day when the fair-skinned men from their side will raise up the 
chanting of Jai Sachinandana, Jai Sachinandana ki jai, and join with the 
Bengali devotees. 4 



Bhaktivinoda states it even more direcdy: "Soon a personality will appear 
who will preach the holy name of Hari all over die world." 5 
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We will now proceed to the central theme of our thesis, namely, that Pra- 
Miupada's historic journey from the East was precipitated by a series of 
I co al, ecclesiastic, and sociological events in the Western world that would 
inadvertently make this a fertile ground for the reception of his message. 
I k votees generally relegate the significance of these events to the domain 
i >l "mundane considerations," and necessarily afford them a secondary po- 
sition when compared to the more overdy spiritual reasons for Prabhu- 
pada's success, i.e., his lifetime of preparation (as delineated in Satsvarupa 
Dasa Goswami's Srila Prabhupdda-likimrta); his exceptional personal charac- 
ter; his initiation in disciplic succession; his scholarship and pure devotion. 
Possessing these qualities gave Prabhupada access to divine beneficence, 
say his followers, which manifested, in tins instance, in the three categories 

i >l "mundane" phenomena described below. 

A. The Legal Dimension: Immigration 

When the Jaladuta landed in Boston, the U.S. Immigration officals boarded 

ii and processed Srila Prabhupada's entry as an American visitor. Asked how 
lung he intended to stay, he replied "two months." His passport was duly 
stamped and the date of intended exit was entered. Although Prabhupada 
was hardly aware of it, he had entered the U.S. while prohibitive immigra- 
lion laws were in effect These laws reflected a protracted period of racial 
and religious hostility and suppression. J. Gordon Melton, the founder and 
1 )irector of the Institute for the Study of American Religion, in a paper pub- 
lished in Krishna Consciousness in the West has uncovered the following facts. 6 

The turn of this century saw a sudden increase in Indian immigrant work- 
ers, in particular the conspicuously turbaned Sikhs from the Punjab, who 
emigrated to America's Northwest coast, because they were attracted by the 
luc rative labor jobs in the expanding timber industry. The result was an 
i vei -growing resentment among the local American population, who felt 
jobs were being lost to the new arrivals who were willing to work longer 
hours for lower wages. The year 1907 saw in half a dozen cities anti-Indian 
i mts and violence. During World War I, there emerged an entrenched 
I trejudice against Chinese immigrants. War-time politics, tire Chinese com- 
tnunal habit of aloofness from other Americans, and the Chinese financial 
success, made them objects of suspicion and resentment. In general, Amer- 
ica's reaction to the war was a strong isolationism and a refusal to accept 
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outside ideas and cultures. An incipient racialism for preserving America as 
an Anglo-Saxon bastion proliferated. This bigotry was a factor of the funda- 
mentalism of the rural Protestants, who took the commanding position of 
America's social mix. Congress responded, over the veto of President Woo- 
drow Wilson, with the passage of the Oriental Exclusion Act of 1917. This 
law created die Asian Barred Zone, which included India, and from which 
no immigrants were permitted. Indians who had previously resettled in 
America and who tried to gain citizenship were denied by a Supreme Court 
ruling in 1923, which conceded that Indians were "Caucasians" (emphasis 
added) but could not be considered "white." 

The Immigration Act of 1924 modified the prohibition by creating a 
quota system, which was fixed at one-sixth of one percent of the total num- 
ber of immigrants from each particular country living in America in 1920. 
This meant diat the total number of Indians allowed to immigrate was 100 
per year. These laws prevailed for 45 years until they were suddenly amend- 
ed by an act that abolished the quotas. This major reform of the immigra- 
tion laws, which was first proposed by President John F. Kennedy, was ulti- 
mately signed by President Lyndon Johnson in a dramatic ceremony in 
New York at the foot of the Statue of Liberty on October 3, 1965 — only 
three weeks after Srila Prabhupada's arrival. 

Professor Melton observes diat, "Between 1871 and 1965, only 16,013 
Indians had been admitted to the United States. Between 1965 and 1975, 
more than 96,000 were admitted, and the 1980 Census reported 387,223 
Indians in the United States.. . .This change in the immigration also allowed 
a number of Hindu teachers to come to the United States and establish 
new groups consisting predominantly of new converts from among the 
general population.... AC. Bhaktivedanta Swami, having come to America 
on a tourist visa just before the immigration laws were changed, was able to 
stay in America because of the change." 7 

However, there were further immigration difficulties for Srila Pra- 
bhupada. He had initially intended to stay for only two months. However, 
after determining that there was an opportunity to spread the philosophy 
of Krishna consciousness in America (and at the fervent urging of his new 
students) , Srila Prabhupada applied for permanent residence, after having 
obtained several extensions to his tourist visa. The application for perma- 
nent residence was denied with the following reply: 'You came originally as 
a visitor and later applied for residence, which means that you did not truly 
enter as a visitor." 
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Srila Prabhupada's followers sought legal help. The well-known though 
non-conformist poet, Allen Ginsberg, who personally knew Srila Pra- 
bhupada, was prevailed upon for advice and assistance. A lawyer specializ- 
ing in immigration was hired. After a considerable number of visits, tele- 
phone calls, and meetings for which he naturally charged fees, the lawyer 
suggested he could lobby a Congressman to propose a resolution on the 
floor of the United States House of Representatives for specific residence 
for Srila Prabhupada by name. The late Adam Clayton Powell Jr. of New 
York was mentioned as an appropriate lawmaker to do this — but it would 
all cost money, something of which Srila Prabhupada's early disciples, who 
were all inexperienced young men and women, had very little. Conse- 
quently, nothing was being done to solve the problem. 

Prabhupada then obligingly complied with the order of the immigration 
department to leave the country. He went to Montreal, Canada, where the 
first preaching center outside of America, and the third after New York and 
San Francisco had recendy been established, under his direction. This cen- 
ter was set up with the initial effort of one of Srila Prabhupada's earliest dis- 
ciples who was a French-Canadian. Being resigned to the fact that he might 
not be able to obtain permanent residency in the U.S., Srila Prabhupada 
planned to stay in Montreal until the new Canadian center was firmly on its 
feet; after that, he would go to London to establish his movement abroad. 
Srila Prabhupada reasoned that by opening centers in these four important 
cities, Montreal, New York, San Francisco and London, his mission would 
have been accomplished and he would then be able to return to India. 

As fate would have it, Srila Prabhupada soon applied for residency in 
Canada. Obtaining residential status there afforded Prabhupada the op- 
portunity to freely travel to the United States. This being the case, Srila Pra- 
bhupada planned to make Montreal his headquarters. He next applied to 
I lie American consulate in Canada for residential status in the United 
States, and this was finally granted in October of the same year. Thus perse- 
verant, Prabhupada had strategically accomplished this first step enabling 
him to stay in the country. He therefore became one of the first test cases 
i« > be granted permanent residency under the new immigration laws, which 
i .ime into effect at much the same time as did his arrival in America. 
I hereafter, many Indians emigrated to the States in a similar manner. 

B. The Religious Dimension: A Papal Edict 

Vfter disembarking from the Jaladuta, Srila Prabhupada traveled to Butler, 
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Pennsylvania, where, on the recommendation by a friend in India, he 
became the houseguest of an Indo-American family. Prabhupada found 
himself in a typical small town in provincial America. He delivered a few 
lectures at a local YMCA, to assorted religious groups, curious college class- 
es, and with his hosts he had friendly chats, but he knew this was not die 
puipose for which he had come to America, risking his life in the process. 
After a few weeks, Srila Prabhupada began to plan to go to New York, a 
place his small-town friends had politely suggested might provide a better 
audience for his teachings. At this time Pope Paul VI made a momentous 
visit to New York. America, still reverberating from the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy two years before, was injudiciously escalating its war with 
North Vietnam, and the Pope came to deliver a peace address to a special 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. Arriving on October 4, 1965 (the day 
after President Johnson signed the immigration law) die Pope made a 
whirlwind visit of only fifteen hours, creating quite a stir. 

It was the first visit by a pope to the Western Hemisphere. A twenty-mile 
motorcade from the airport passed through New York streets lined with 
people totaling in the millions. The Pontiff was protected by a special po- 
lice force of 18,000 officers, the largest force ever, larger even than the one 
for Khrushchev, who had visited New York some years earlier. The Pope's 
address at the United Nations, being the first papal appearance before a 
secular political body in centuries, was directed primarily to America; which 
had by then bombed North Vietnam with three times the entire tonnage of 
bombs dropped in World War II in all of Europe, Asia, and Africa, yet 
which failed to destroy Vietnam's military or economic infrastructure. This 
resulted in the U.S. increasing its forces to 200,000. 8 The Pope's ardendy 
delivered plea for peace, broadcast live by television and radio to 20 
nations, reached hundreds of millions. Fourteen days later, on October 18, 
1965, Srila Prabhupada entered New York (from Pennsylvania) on a bus. 
Except for his unusual appearance in the saffron robes of a sannyasi, no 
one noticed. 

A year earlier, in December, 1964, Pope Paul VI had distinguished him- 
self by being the first Pope to visit India. In fact, Pope Paul VI had left Italy 
only once previously on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land of Jerusalem, thus 
being the first Pope to leave Italy in over 150 years. Although his visit to 
India had been protested by militant Hindu groups, the Pope endeared 
himself to millions of Hindus by quoting (in translation) from their scrip- 
tures (the Mundaka Upanishad and die Brihadaranyaka Upanishad) in his 
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arrival address. 'This visit to India is the fulfuillment of a long-cherished 
desire," said the Pope. 'Yours is a land of ancient culture, the cradle of great 
religions, the home of a nation that has sought God with a relendess desire 
in deep meditation and silence and in hymns of fervent prayer. Rarely has 
i his longing for God been expressed with words so full of the Advent as in 
die words written in your sacred books many centuries before Christ: 
From the unreal, lead me to the real, h orn darkness lead me to light, from 
death lead me to immortality.' 

'This is a prayer that belongs also to our time," the Pope continued. 
Today more than ever, it should rise from every human heart. The human 
race is undergoing profound changes and is groping for die guiding prin- 
ciples and the new forces that will lead it into the world of the future. Your 
country has also entered into a new phase of her history. And in diis period 
( >f transition you, too, feel the insecurity of our age, when traditional orders 
and values are changed, and all efforts must be concentrated on building 
the funire of the nation, not only on a stable material basis but on firm spir- 
itual foundations.. . .Are we not all one in this struggle for a better world, in 
this effort to make available to all people those goods diat are needed to 
fulfill their human destiny, and to live lives worthy of the children of God? 
Therefore we must come closer together, not only through the modem 
means of communications.... We must come together widi our hearts, in 
mutual understanding, esteem, and love. We must meet not merely as 
tourists but as pilgrims who set out to find God, not in buildings of stone 
but in human hearts. Man must meet man, nation meet nation, as brothers 
and sisters, as children of God. In this mutual understanding and friendship 
in this sacred communion we must work together to build the common 
Ititure of the human race." 9 

Suiking the spiritual chords of the Indian people, the Pope became affec- 
i innately known as "buna guru," or "great holy man." Even as the Pope was 
visiting Bombay and Delhi, Srila Prabhupada was in Vrindaban endeavor- 
ing by himself to complete the third volume of die mighty scriptural tome, 
Si/mad Bhdgavatarn. 

I laving completed trips to India and New York and once again in Rome a 
document was issued from the Vatican entitled, "Declaration on the 
Relationship of the Church to Non-Christian Religions." This proclama- 
tion, an outcome of die three-year Roman Catholic Ecumenical Council 
sessions of Vatican II, was signed by "Paul, Bishop; Servant of die Servants 
< >l (k>d, Together with the Fathers of the Sacred Council for Everlasting 
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Memory." Although concerned primarily with relations with the Jews, the 
document included pertinent sections on Buddhism, Islam, and also 
Hinduism, a religion which was characterized as follows: 

From ancient times down to die present there is found among various 
peoples. . .the recognition of a Supreme Being, or even of a Father. This 
perception and recognition penetrate their lives with a profound reli- 
gious sense. ...In Hinduism men contemplate the divine mystery and 
express it through an unspent fruitfulness of myths and through search- 
ing philosophical inquiry. They seek freedom from the anguish of our 
human condition either through ascetical practices or profound medi- 
tation or a flight to God with love and trust. 10 

While asserting the spiritual authority of the Church, the document 
broadens the Catholic perception of non-Christian faiths as follows: 

The Catholic Church rejects nothing which is true and holy in these 
religions. She looks in sincere respect upon those ways of conduct 
and of life those rules and teachings which, although differing in 
many particulars from what she holds and sets forth, nevertheless 
often reflect a ray of that Truth which enlightens all men. 1 1 

In the views of many, this Declaration of Vatican II marked a watershed for 
the Roman Catholic Church. As such, numerous commentaries were writ- 
ten (both officially produced by the Church and otherwise) examining its 
significance. 

Robert A. Grahman (S.J.), a Vatican authority, commenting on this extra- 
ordinary promulgation, says, "...it is the first time an Ecumenical Council 
has expressed such an open approach to the other great faiths of the 
world." 12 And, as Karl Rahner and Adolf Darlap write, 'This document sig- 
nified a break in the Churches' history of its relationship with the non- 
Christian world. Thus, a new position was taken by the Church which 
opened the way for changes in the dealings with peoples of other faiths 
that had been guided by other criteria for a millennia and a half. For the 
first time there was official recognition that non-Christians were not pagans, 
that is, the followers of a religion that was invented by men, and thus sinful 
and unable to merit God's grace. The salvific function of non-Christian 
churches was recognized for the first time by Christian orthodoxy. This was 
not just a modern liberal mentality but an integral element of Christian 
conviction. The result was dialogue." 13 

As theologian Richard P. McBrien remarks, 'There was no more theolog- 
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ical imperialism. One faith may be the truth but other faiths also have the 
t ight to exist which leads to syncretism that all religions may amalgamate 
i c >gether to create a new faith of the future. The traditional eccesiastical iso- 
lation of the Catholic Church was broken for the first time with the result 
that die Church was brought into the modern world with a willingness for 
dialogue now a possibility." 14 

In his introduction and commentary to the "Declaration," John M. Oes- 
(erreicher writes, 'This Declaration holds a special place among the docu- 
ments of Vatican II.... In it a Council for the first time in history acknowl- 
edges the search for the absolute by other men and by whole races and 
peoples, and honors the truth and holiness in odier religions as die work 
of the one living God.... To that extent the Declaration is an acknowledge- 
ment by the Church of the universal presence of grace and its activity in the 
many religions of mankind." 15 

Also, in the official commentary (first published in 1967 in Germany, and 
in 1 969 in America and England) , Cyril B. Papali writes on the section of the 
declaration dealing with Hinduism, presaging Srila Prabhupada's mission: 

These words of the Council are not meant to be a description of 
Hinduism, but an indication of some of its outstanding spirtual values 
which may serve as spring-boards for a dialogue with it. And such a dia- 
logue is of the utmost importance to the Church, for Hinduism is a reli- 
gion that has molded the spiritual destinies of a large part of humanity 
for thousands of years and still remains a living force. Having absorbed, 
during its long lifetime, the peoples and religions of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent, and spread its philosophy and spirituality over the greater part of 
Asia, it now stands knocking at the portals of the Christian world. (Emphasis 
added) . Since the turn of the century, Hinduism has grown increasingly 
missionary and keen on entering into a dialogue with Christianity. lf> 

These momentous new directions undertaken by the Roman Catholic 
( hurch would inestimably alter Western receptivity to the religions of the 
East The process of modifying centuries-old prejudice had now begun — 
religious exchange was in vogue. Rather than denouncements of eastern 
religions as heretical, a new recognition of mutually-shared spiritual values 
was taking place by clerics and lay Christians alike. Thus, the initiative taken 
by the Vatican was, in effect, an official welcome invitation to just such a 
missionary as Srila Prabhupada. This declaration, issued on October 25, 
1 965, was exacdy one week after Prabhupada's entry into New York. 
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C. The Sociological Dimension: Prabhupada Meets the Counterculture 

Decades before Prabhupada's arrival West, other representatives from the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition had come to these shores attempting to reach a 
western audience. In his essay in this volume, Gerald Carney discusses the 
sojourn West of Premananda BharatI at the turn of the century. In the 1930s 
several of Prabhupada's Godbrothers came West; however, they were all rela- 
tively unsuccessful. The success of Prabhupada's mission, caused in part by 
the congruity of Prabhupada's arrival with die countercultural revolution tak- 
ing place at the time, is described by Robert S. Ellwood, Professor of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Southern California: 

Swami Bhaktivedanta arrived in New York in the fall of 1965. From the 
Krishna consciousness perspective, one could well regard that time of 
arrival as highly providential. For conceding all the cautions appropriate 
to historical speculation, it seems that had his mission in this country 
commenced even a few years — possibly a few months — earlier or later, it 
would have been far less fruitful. Bhaktivedanta's timing caught the 
powerful rising tide of what was called the counterculture, which includ- 
ed within its spectrum of concerns a fascination with India and an 
exceptional openness to exotic, consciousness-expanding spirituality. 
This countercultural tide carried with it many new boats, some of which 
have stayed afloat despite die receding of that wave. 17 

This unique slice of history called die "counterculture," was basically an 
unofficially declared revolution by a vast segment of the youthful popula- 
tion of America (and abroad) against what was called "the establishment," 
i.e., anything resembling authority — government, churches, institutions, 
parents. Nationally, it was a time of general social turbulence, discord and 
mistrust as evidenced by tire racial struggle, the Vietnam conflict, the assas- 
sinations of popular public figures. And, globally, this period in time had 
given rise to the population explosion, resulting in a world population in 
which more than half of its individuals were under the age of 30 — and more 
widely educated than ever before. A vast fomentation of ideological ex- 
change was occurring the world over due to the availability of increased 
global communications. 

The Weltanschauung of an entire generation of young people was gradual- 
ly changing. The big questions of life were being asked en masse by 
America's youdr; dislocation from the cultural mainstream was rampant; 
alternative lifestyles and value systems were being explored. Conservative 
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views on sex, politics, race, language, dress, drugs and codes of behavior 
were increasingly frowned upon, and, for some, had become anathema. 

Due to this growing dissatisfaction with Western culture, a particularly 
sharp focus on the East ensued. This was not something new. There had 
long been in America a tradition, both intellectual and popular, of interest 
in Eastern religion and spiritualism. For example, the early 'Transcenden- 
t.ilists," such as Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) and Henry David Tho- 
reau (1817-1862), were heavily influenced by Indian philosophy and reli- 
gion. This was reflected in their writings, as well as in those of John 
Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) andT.S. Elliot (1888-1965), among others. 
1 lowever, this attraction to the East seemed to reach a peak during the 
( ountercultural period of die '60s, for it was reinforced by die stress of the 
limes. Tom Hopkins, professor of religion at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, points out diat "devotional movements have always sprung up, I think 
without exception, in periods of tremendous social stress and change. 
They've always been the answer to the collapse of society. In a sense diey're 
ideally suited to, tried and proven in, periods of social disorder. That's what 
Kali-yuga is all about, isn't it? It's when everything falls to pieces, when the 
world is no longer a secure place and a source of satisfaction.... The coun- 
k i c ulture era was a period when the problems of society were so obvious 
and so visible that you couldn't ignore them. We were fighting a crazy war, 
we had a crazy president, the whole society was riddled with contradictions 
in values and standards, and nobody was providing any kind of guidance 
and discipline. So, obviously these conditions did lend themselves to creat- 
ing a mood of receptivity to a movement like yours, which did provide 
1 1 leaning, guidance, and discipline...." 18 

The sociological ramifications of the counterculture, especially in relation 
to Prabhupada's arrival in America, were insightfully expressed by J. Still- 
son Judah, Professor Emeritus of Religion and Director of the Graduate 
I heological Union Common Library at Berkeley. In an eloquent appraisal 
of just where history had taken us, Dr. Judah lays bare the expectations of 
the '60s youth scene, with special attention to aspects of society that were 
rejected by them: 

(1) material success for themselves through competitive labor; (2) an 
education that promotes that end; (3) the accumulation of unneeded 
possessions for sense gratification; (4) authority, both civil and parental, 
that favors the status quo; (5) any war, such as the Vietnamese conflict, 
that is regarded as a product of imperialistic purposes with a selfish eco- 
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nomic basis; and (6) the hypocrisy of many belonging to the establish- 
ment, especially regarding civil rights and racial relationships. In addi- 
tion, some felt that they were trying to practice many of the ideals upon 
which their former religious faiths were founded, but which they felt 
were so litde practiced by other churchgoers... The devotees [of Krish- 
na] sought a transcendental, spiritual solution to...[tiiese] problems. 19 

Interestingly, Judah points out that those who converted to Krishna 
Consciousness were not only disenchanted with the materialistic world, but 
the countercultural subculture itself was a great source of disenchantment 
because here they found the same hypocrisy, exploitation, hedonism, and 
selfishness. Tom Hopkins points out that devotee countercultural youth 
were not ipso facto opposed to all authority but only hypocritical or defi- 
cient authority — those who did not practice what they preached. In Steven 
Gelberg's Hare Krishna Hare Krishna, Larry Shinn, then professor of religion 
at Bucknell University, says that the young people who became devotees 
felt a need for ethical mores and structure, which seemed to be lacking in 
the countercultural world. An intellectual as well as emotional fulfillment 
was desired and found in the form of the community of devotees and, 
more importantly, in the person of Srila Prabhupada, who was seen to be 
nothing less than a saint. Here was someone who could be trusted, who fol- 
lowed the same standards he set for others. He gave guidance and instruc- 
tion and taught by example. 

Collectively, the youthful rebels of the '60s embodied the condition of 
Arjuna, who lovingly submitted to Krishna on the battlefield as depicted in 
Bhagavad Gitd. Confused as to their duty and purpose in life, some sought 
refuge, solace, and instruction from Prabhupada, Krishna's representative; 
others did not. 

The countercultural '60s was brief, virtually half a decade long — a kind of 
deep social spasm — and during that brief interval a Vaisnava devotional 
movement took hold in the west. But, as Shinn points out, the movement 
was not in itself a result of the counterculture, because, at least in India, it 
existed millennia before the counterculture and, even with the demise of 
the '60s youth scene, the movement continued to evolve and transform 
itself well into the '70s, '80s and '90s. Hopkins goes further, "But now the 
movement is much broader and wider in scope and vision so. . .that it is no 
longer just a peer-group defense community against the world, but some- 
thing that is a world — a world that has its own kind of lifestyle, standards, 
and vitality at every level." 20 
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Conclusion 

We have shown that due to unusual legal, ecclesiastical, and sociological 
events a door to America was swung open in the year 1965, which allowed 
for the admittance of a venerable monk from an eastern tradition, Srila A.C. 
Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada. Whether coincidental or providential 
(depending on one's perspective) , these three factors provided a workable 
environment for the birth of the Vaisnava bhakti movement in the West. The 
suitability of this environment, however, may have proven negligible in the 
hands of one not qualified to rise to the task at hand. A stage may be beauti- 
fully set, but unless the player possesses the proper qualifications, the part 
will not come to life. Srila Prabhupada was just such a qualified player, and 
not the least of his qualifications was the profound yet simple synchronicity 
of his actions with service to the divine. This consideration cannot be overes- 
timated. In the introduction to the first volume of Satsvarupa Dasa 
Goswami's Srila Prabhupdda-lildmria, resident Christian theologian at 
Harvard Divinity School, Harvey Cox, eloquently expresses this thought: 

Yet, it must be added, Srila Prabhupada was also a unique person. To 
say that tire teachings of the ancient ones come to us through a series of 
teachers does not mean that the teachers are themselves interchange- 
able. If they were so faceless, there would be little point in writing a 
biography of any of them. But this life of Srila Prabhupada is pointed 
proof that one can be a transmitter of truth and still be a vital and singu- 
lar person, even — in a sense I now feel safe to use — in some ways "origi- 
nal." Srila Prabhupada lived through a particularly critical period in 
Indian history, that of British colonial rule and its aftermath. He worked 
with and among dozens of people who befriended, opposed, supported, 
or ignored him. He initiated Back to Godhead magazine. At what almost 
anyone would consider an advanced age [70] , when most people would 
be resting on their laurels, he harkened to the mandate of his own spiri- 
tual master and set out on the difficult and demanding voyage to Amer- 
ica. Srila Prabhupada is, of course, only one of thousands of teachers. 
But in another sense, he is one in a thousand, maybe one in a million. 21 
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THE DANCE OF THE DEXTEROUS HERMENEUTE 
TRANSFORMATION VS. CONTINUITY: 
TENSIONS IN SCRD7TURAL TRANSMISSION 

Hermeneutical Strategies in the Commentaries 
of A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada* 

Tamal Krishna Goswami 

In a tradition that claims to express timeless truths, maintaining die au- 
thority and continuity of its literature becomes especially important. 
The ongoing believing community may insist on the immutability of its 
canonical scripture, but the very enterprise of translation, not to speak of 
commentary, resists enclosure. Jonathan Smith, in a seminal essay, "Sacred 
Persistence," stresses this dynamic tension: "Where there is a canon, it is 
possible to predict the necessary occurrence of a hermeneute, of an interpre- 
ter whose task it is continually to extend the domain of the closed canon 
over everything that is known or everything that exists without altering the 
canon in the process" (Smith 1982, 48). For canon incorporates questions 
of authority and innovation simultaneously; to survive it should be both sta- 
ble and adaptable. An able interpreter will always respect the vigilant guar- 
dians of tradition who protect the canon's sanctified domain; hermeneuti- 
cal strategies, while contextualizing the inherited truths within contempo- 
rary new cultural categories, must never render them unrecognizable. Still, 
scriptural transmission, particularly translation, is never merely a change of 
language, for the translator must constantly interpret the texts in the light 
of everchanging circumstances. 

A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada (1896-1977), founder of the 

*Originally presented at tire American Academy of Religion conference in San 
Francisco, Monday, November 24, 1997. This paper may only be cited or duplicated 
with the express permission of the author and the Journal of Vaisnava Studies. 
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Hare Krishna Movement and author of some fifty volumes of translation 
and commentaries, traced his lineage to the 15th-century saint Sri Caitanya 
(1486-1534). Caitanyaism, or more correcdy Gaudiya Vaisnavism, considers 
Sri Caitanya to be an incarnation of the Godhead with other gods subordi- 
nate to him. The tradition traces its line further back to the 13th-century 
teacher Madhva and, the tradition holds, to the creator Brahma, and be- 
fore him the Godhead Krishna. As a translator and interpreter of Sanskrit 
and Bengali texts, Prabhupada served as a medium between these distant 
authorities and his modern Western readership. As founder, prophet, and 
priest of a new religious movement, 1 he saw his writings as going beyond 
exegesis, as blueprints for spiritual change; as cathartic agents meant to agi- 
tate a revolution in consciousness. His purpose was to transplant an entire 
culture — root, trunk, branches and all — into an alien soil. He had to speak 
the language of a people vastly disparate from the scripture's original recip- 
ients, without compromising the fidelity of the tradition. 

Prabhupada's translations and commentaries make claims theologically 
from the text, disavowing modern techniques of textual and historical 
investigation. Questions of dating and authorship, for example, are typical- 
ly not the concern of those who stand in their own disciplic line of succes- 
sion. In assessing the strategies that underlie his work, we should not ex- 
pect to find the methodologies that precisely duplicate any found histori- 
cally in the Christian West. Recent studies in South Asian sacred text tradi- 
tions demonstrate their uncomfortable fit within generic hermeneutic 
descriptions, much less biblical ones. 2 Nevertheless, it is always helpful to 
discover parallels within and between Eastern and Western textual tradi- 
tions. A multivalent approach, which takes seriously a tradition's own ex- 
egetical voice while listening for its resonance with others, is essential for 
properly assessing the hermeneutical strategies of its representatives. Our 
view of A. C Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada's interpretations must take 
account of both text and context. Before considering their underlying pre- 
suppositions, a brief introduction to his style of presentation is in order. 

We will concern ourselves less here with Prabhupada's five volumes of let- 
ters, thirty-seven volumes of conversations, and more than sixty volumes of 
lectures — all of which were published posthumously and are accepted as 
canonical by ISKCON's faithful. While they operate under the same as- 
sumptions, Prabhupada gave primary importance to his formal translations 
and summary studies, 5 * and it is upon these that we focus. Except in the 
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case of his three summary studies, texts are given a verse-by-verse treatment. 
They are first presented in their original Sanskrit or Bengali script, immedi- 
ately followed by a Roman diacritical transliteration. Each word is then sep- 
arately glossed in an English lexical study, followed by an English transla- 
tion of the entire verse and a "purport" that unpacks its meaning. Prabhu- 
pada did most of his literary work in the hours after midnight, sitting down 
with the commentaries of prominent predecessors before giving his mod- 
em audience a fresh translation and purport in the light of disciplic succes- 
sion. 

For Prabhupada, scripture is divinely inspired, hence, infallible. He writes: 
"Vedic knowledge emanates from the breathing of the Personality of God- 
head; therefore, whatever Lord Krsna speaks is Veda, or perfect knowledge" 
(Prabhupada 1989a, 731). 4 Prabhupada explains further: "Among the mu- 
nis, or learned men conversant in Vedic knowledge, Vyasa is the greatest 
because he explained Vedic knowledge in many different ways for the un- 
derstanding of the common mass of people in this age of Kali. And Vyasa is 
also known as an incarnation of Krsna; therefore Vyasa also represents Krs- 
aa" (Prabhupada, 547) . 5 Obviously, the terms "Veda" and "Vedic" have, for 
Prabhupada, a very broad application.' 1 As a divine emanation, scripture en- 
joys the same eternal status as the Godhead; that the Vedic compiler Vyasa 
is seen as an incarnation, allows, simultaneously, for the Veda having an au- 
thored origin and yet having none. 7 The Puranas and other later texts share 
a divine status similar to that of the Veda, according to Prabhupada, a view 
with some support among both Indian and Western scholarly traditions. 8 

If Vyasa is the compiler/ author of all Vedic literature (using the term in 
its broadest sense), it is reasonable to expect a uniformity of meaning 
throughout. Prabhupada declares, 'There is complete agreement among 
t lie JJpanisads, Vedania-sutra, Vedas, Bhagavad-gita and Srimad-Bhagavatam" 
i habhupada 1982, 32). For Prabhupada, the wide range of Vedic subject 
matter is governed by the axiomatic truth that Krsna is the Supreme Per- 
sonality of Godhead. This is Prabhupada's "canon within the canon," simi- 
lar to Luther's focus on Christ as the unifying principle of biblical litera- 
ture. Commenting on Krsna' s statement in the Bhagavad-gita 15:15, "By all 
the Vedas, I am to be known," he explains, "In all Vedic literature, begin- 
ning from the four Vedas, Vedanta-sutra and the Upamsads and Puranas, the 
glories of the Supreme Lord are celebrated.... Therefore, the purpose of 
i he Vedas is to understand Krsna" (Prabhupada 1989a, 730-1). 9 The neces- 
sity of a unitary semantic thesis — whatever it may be — is common to all 
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Indian schools of thought. By having at least one good interpretive device, 
apparendy contradictory passages can be brought into conformity with 
canon (Mumme 1992, 70). Not only does this allow a work such as die Gita 
to be seen as a single, unified text; all the canonical texts may then appear 
as a simultaneous revelation, supporting a single meaning and even antici- 
pating all fuftire development and change. 10 

Using scripture to interpret scripture is the natural consequence of such 
texttial harmony. A host of proof texts can be marshaled in support of the 
pivotal thesis. It should not come as a surprise that Prabhupada depends 
largely on scriptural backing for support of his arguments, eschewing what 
he refers to as personal, speculative opinions. He explains his view, with ref- 
erence to Rupa Gosvamin, foremost of Caitanya's disciples and author of 
many canonical works: "He [Rupa Gosvamin] does not manufacture any- 
thing. He gives immediate evidence — reference to the authorized scrip- 
ture. That is the way of presenting things. Not, 'I think,' 'In my opinion.' 
...in Vaisnava philosophy, even Caitanya Mahaprabhu, although He was 
Krsna Himself, whenever He spoke, immediately gave evidence from the 
scripture. Even Krsna, while speaking Bhagavcul-gila, also gave reference to 
the Vedanta-sutra. . .That is the way of audiorized presentation" (Prabhu- 
pada 1994, 530). Orthodox treatises like those of Rupa Gosvamin are often 
a series of arguments framed within scriptural citations. Prabhupada's com- 
mentaries, too, like Jewish Midrash, though they may range far afield, will 
call on distant texts to either clarify a particular verse or liberally puncmate 
what is more an elaborate sermon than textual explication. The view, how- 
ever, is always through the "eye of scripture" (sdstra-caksus) . 

But viewing die medieval or ancient past requires more than ordinary 
vision; the common humanity of author and interpreter that Schleierma- 
cher suggested, may not necessarily furnish an intuitive grasp of the bygone 
author's intent. Illuminating remarks by traditional intermediaries — whe- 
ther rabbis and church fathers or roshis and gurus — link the modern inter- 
preter to the primary canon. More accurately, the commentaries, subcom- 
mentaries, and glosses "are not so much appendages to an otherwise fixed 
and completed work;" rather, they "form, henneneutically, integral parts of 
a continuing argument or text" (Deutsch 1988, 170). 

In commentarial traditions, the commentator's religious authority be- 
comes especially important (Sheridan, 1992, 109). Not just anyone is au- 
thorized to comment on sacred texts, as Prabhupada explains: "All uan- 
scendental messages are received properly in the chain of disciplic succes- 
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sion. This disciplic succession is called parampard. Unless, therefore, Bhdga- 
vatam or any other Vedic literatures are received through the parampard sys- 
tem, the reception of knowledge is not bona fide" (Prabhupada 1987, 
195). 11 Clearly, pedigree is crucial to Prabhupada; he lists his genealogical 
descent at the start of his Gita commentary — he is the thirty-second spiritu- 
al master in an unbroken line that begins with Krsna. 

While the bona fide commentator retains a healthy respect for the previ- 
ous commentaries, he must be sensitive to the present and future audi- 
ence's special needs. Ancestral legitimacy is not a substitute for the person- 
al realization required to creatively appropriate scriptural authority. A keen 
peripheral vision that penetrates the past and future — referred to tradition- 
ally as tri-kdla-jna, something akin to biblical prophecy — enables the com- 
mentator to accurately chart the present. 12 Prabhupada discusses his own 
transmission ethic with regard to balancing past and present: 

Personal realization does not mean that one should, out of vanity, at- 
tempt to show one's own learning by trying to surpass the previous acar- 
ya. He must have full confidence in the previous acarya, and at die same 
time he must realize the subject matter so nicely diat he can present the 
matter for die particular circumstances in a suitable manner. Tlie origi- 
nal purpose of the text must be maintained [Prabhupada's italics] . No obscure 
meaning should be screwed out of it, yet it should be presented in an 
interesting manner for the understanding of the audience. (Prabhu- 
pada 1987, 202) 

That "interesting manner" goes far beyond rhetorical flourishes. Much of 
Prabhupada's commentary (Midrash again comes to mind, though the 
same could be said of all commentary traditions) is motivated by surface ir- 
i egulaaies in the text — odd phrasings, unusual syntax or vocabulary. And 
as Midrash frequently sorts out narrative confusion — what happened to 
whom and when? — Prabhupada provides us details of characters' back- 
grounds, motivations, etc. Often, however, when his commentaries do not 
jus) clarify the texts but go clearly beyond them, a purport's elasticity can 
make some wonder at the liberties he takes. 13 These are the opportunities 
I 'i ahhupada seizes for either theological or homiletic interpretations. 

Scripture is for Prabhupada the principal means of defining his Church 
I is much as the Church becomes for his followers a means to define scrip- 
ture 14 ). In the case of 1SKCON, where die founder is also the primary inter- 
preter of the text tradition, scripture and Church are inextricably connect- 
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ed. The centrality of the founder/interpreter's authority becomes all the 
more crucial when the audience of followers is geographically, culturally, 
historically, and linguistically foreign to the tradition. One is reminded of 
Paul's mission to the Gentiles, which is in essence a reinterpretation of the 
gospel in a Hellenistic context. Prabhupada's task is no less. He has to form 
a Church — a body of believers — from a people as geographically and philo- 
sophically disparate from each other as from the tradition. 

The epic Mahabharata and equally narrative Bhagavata Purana and Caitan- 
ya Caritamrta prove a rich resource of typologies that Prabhupada uses to 
draw his readers close. A theology that includes the esoteric practice of role 
modeling, in which absorption in all the minutiae of a particular Krsna as- 
sociate is the focus of meditation, lends itself well to typological exegesis. 
Krsna's associates are not the only ideals; so too are Caitanya's. 15 Indeed, 
every guru and outstanding Vaisnava in history is a potential exemplar, in a 
manner that does not distinguish hagiography from history. Hindu cyclical 
time offers the paradigm of regress, which upgrades past events from real 
to archetypal. Today's practitioners measure their progress against heroes 
of a yesterday that spans thousands of years. 

Prabhupada makes remarkably little allowance for modernity. His exeget- 
ical method, while clear and theological is, above all, literal. Applied to 
texts like the Bhagavata Purana, which are replete with geneological histo- 
ries, he considers the original intent of the authors and the meaning for 
the believing community today to be the same, with the conviction that the 
plain meaning discernable in the text "now" is what it was then. As an 
example, he reads as fact the puranic accounts of creation, without reduc- 
ing them, either historically or culturally. He is not willing to concede, as 
even Origen was, that at times the sacred texts err. While there is nothing 
quite resembling Origen 's threefold exegesis— a moral and an allegorical 
dimension to the "flesh" or literal meaning of the scripture — and certainly 
not even a hint of Bultmannian demythologizing, a sophisticated develop- 
ment involving theological reflection, ritual performance, and moral oblig- 
ation, elevates Prabhupada's explications above what some might consider 
naive literalism. 

Prabhupada galvanizes his readers theologically by harnessing the twin 
phrases, "Supreme Personality of Godhead" and "devotional service," his 
unique translations for the two key Sanskritic terms, bhagavan and bhakti. 
Ordinarily, we expect translation to be a step down from the original with 
something being lost, but in translating these terms, Prabhupada acceler- 
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ates their meaning, and in doing so, establishes them as the governing 
principles of his theology. In the theological phrase, the Supreme Personality 
of Godhead,, "the greatness of God is communicated by the word 'supreme,' 
intimacy with the divine is indicated by the word 'personality,' and the ulti- 
mate theism, or 'divine nature' or 'essence of divinity' of this 'supreme per- 
sonality' is indicated by the otherwise rarely used English word 'god- 
head"'(Schweig 1995). The second phrase, devotional service, Prabhupada's 
uanslation for bhakti — which others simply translate as "devotion," "wor- 
ship," or "love" — is considered by Prabhupada to be synonymous with dhar- 
ma. Dharma is normally understood as "religion," "law," or "duty," but 
Prabhupada explains it as the essential irreducible quality of the living 
being, i.e., service. 16 'This ontological sense of the word dharma as 'service' is 
related to the translation of the important word bhakti as 'devotional ser- 
vice': When a person's natural inborn quality of service is transformed back 
into one's original manifestation of service to God, this is called bhakti" 
(Schweig). By emphasizing that every living being can achieve perfection 
through devotional service to the Supreme Personality of Godhead, Prabhupada is 
able to convey to his community of believers the universal nature of Krsna 
consciousness. At the same time, these twin phrases themselves proclaim 
the kerygmatic (proclaiming) nature of scripture that presupposes a new 
event of understanding as the ultimate goal of its reading. 

That "new event," the transformation of the reader, has within Vedanta 
traditions been a part of a three-way dialectic among careful reading, argu- 
mentation, and transformation (Clooney 1994, 141). Prabhupada's schol- 
arship, as he frankly admits, is only to further what he believes is the scrip- 
ture's primary purpose: " Bhagavad-gita is well-known in the western coun- 
tries. But because it was not presented as it is, there was not a single devotee 
of Krsna. .. [in] the whole [of Western] history. Bhagavad-gitd is meant for 
making the reader a devotee of Krsna" (Prabhupada 1989b, vol5:361). 
While such outspoken proselytizing may appear to narrow the Gitas other- 
wise broad appeal, the moral imperative that one be personally "recom- 
posed" has its roots in such stalwart commentators as Sahkara and Rama- 
nuja, leading one scholar to proffer the slogan: "no information without 
transformation" (Clooney 160). Fleshing out the details of practice such a 
change would require is for Prabhupada an implied exegetical necessity. 

If Prabhupada seems at times too "preachy," if his agenda is all too clear, 
so too is the unmistakably apocalyptic nature of his chosen texts. We are liv- 
ing in an age of darkness, they tell us, Kali-yuga, an increasingly debilitating 
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era of perversity and human degradation. What little remains of our 
already brief lives should be dedicated to reviving our dormant Krsna con- 
sciousness. The great universal vision that Arjuna beholds in the Gitas 
Eleventh Chapter, announces: "Time I am, the great destroyer of the 
worlds, and I have come here to desUoy all people" (Prabhupada 1989a, 
577) .' 7 A sense of urgency guides Prabhupada's purports as much as it pro- 
pels his movement, his followers, and, in a very personal way, his own life, 
near its end from the moment he set foot in America. 

The following analogy, one diat I believe Prabhupada would have ap- 
proved, may serve as a fitting close. In his translations and commentaries, 
Prabhupada is as single-minded as Krsna advises Arjuna to be. He has im- 
plicit faith in the text and its commentaries as one would have for the deity 
or for the words of one's guru. Scriptural transmission is his "yoga," as the 
military art is the practice of yoga for Arjuna; each views his enterprise as if 
its success will determine the fate of numerous others. As both "dance" in 
battle, invoking mantra-driven "weapons" to slay the common enemy, igno- 
rance, victory demands of each an unusually resourceful application of 
mastered skills. The plan of batde must be ever revised and updated, which 
for Prabhupada means diat his "yoga of scriptural transmission'' is always as 
much a transformation as it is a translation, an exercise in preserving the 
canon's authority, while extending its boundaries. For, after all, the agile 
henneneute is a dancer whose field is the sacred land of canon. Dancing 
with "exegetical ingenuity" to a fusion of Uaditional melodies and current 
rhythms, he attempts to captivate the minds of die most contemporary as 
well as the most conventional. 

ENDNOTES 

1. 1 examine these Weberian/Wachian categories in my article, "Servant of the Ser- 
vant — A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, Founder-Acarya of the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness." 

2. Two recent publications illustrating a wide variety of text/context interdepen- 
dencies in South Asian traditions are Texts in. Contexts — Traditional Hermenruiics in 
South Asia, ed. Jeffrey R. Timm, and Authority, Anxiety, and Canon — Essays in Vedic 
Interpretation, ed. Laurie L. Patton. 

3. The summary studies are Teachings of Lord Caitanya (a summary of Krsnadas 
Kaviraja's Sri Caitanya-Caritdmrta) , The Nectar of Devotion (a summary of Rupa 
Gosvamin's Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu) , and Krsna, The Supreme Personality of Godhead, a 
summary of the lihagavala Purdnds Tenth Canto). The principal commentaries are 
to the Bhagavad-gitd, Bhdgavala Parana, and Caitanya-Caritdmrta. 
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4. This comment is with reference to BG 15:15. 

5. Refer to Bhagavad-gita 10:37: muninam apy afiarh vydsah, "of the sages, I am Vyasa." 

6. See Rahul Peter Das,"'Vedic' in the Terminology of Prabhupada and His Fol- 
lowers." Das summarizes three uses of the term by Prabhupada (p.34): '"Vedici' 
approximates most closely to what die Western classical indologist would under- 
stand by this term; 'Vedic2' refers to texts containing what is to Prabhupada Vedic 
thought and which are hallowed inasmuch as they are derived from Vyasa; and 
Vedic^' is a narrower application of 'Vedici ,' referring only to the Samhitds (as con- 
trasted to die Upaniyids) and thus continuing an ancient usage of die term." 

7. Daniel P. Sheridan in "Vyasa as Madhva's Guru" p. 120, notes a similar strate- 
gy on the part of Madhva, the disciplic predecessor of Prabhupada. 

8. See Thomas B. Coburn, "The Study of the Puranas and the Study of Religion," 
and Fredrick M. Smith, "Puranaveda." Bodi authors consider evidence including 
some traditional sources favoring such a view. Coburn concludes: "[value-neutral 
critical editing] allows one to affirm, on academic grounds, that the Puranas have 
developed from an early nucleus to their present extent, and it also allows one to 
affirm (or to deny) that diat nucleus was of divine origin, as a matter of personal 
faith. Similarly, whether Vyasa be understood as mortal editor, or divine incarna- 
tion, is a matter on which academic judgement not only can but must remain 
silent" (p. 351). 

9. Bhagavad-gita 15:15: vedais ca sarvairaham eva vedyo vedanla-krd veda-vid eva caham. 
"By all the Vedas, I am to be known. Indeed, I am the compiler of Vedanta, and I 
am the knower of the Vedas." 

10. See Arvind Sharma, "The Bhagavad-gita: Its Western and Indian Interpreta- 
tions," p. 111. Sharma indicates tiiat the Vedantists justify semantic consistency on 
the analogy of Veddntrasutra 1.1.4 which urges diat all different par ts of Vedic revela- 
tion be interpreted harmoniously. Prabhupada refers to this same verse in his com- 
mentary to Bhagavad-gita 15:15: 'The Vedas give us direction by which to under- 
stand Krsna and the process of realizing Him. The ultimate goal is die Supreme 
Personality of Godhead. Veddnla-sutra (1.1.4) confirms this in the following words: 
tat tu samanvayati (Prabhupada, 1989, 731). See also Jeffrey R. Timm, "Scriptural 
Realism in Pure Nondualistic Vedanta." Timm explains the view of 15tii c. Vaisnava 
acarya Vallabha, a founder of his own disciplic line and a contemporary of Caitanya: 
"When a 'unity of sense' (ekavdhyatd) among these scriptures is achieved — when the 
understanding arises that every statement in every scripture shares one common 
meaning — -then knowledge of God results" (p. 133). 

1 1 . In discussing interpretive audiority, Sheridan states the traditional view: "For an 
understanding of die Vedas, one must have God for a guru, or someone who has 
( kid for a guru" (Sheridan, 1992, 120). 

1 2. To explain their predictive powers, traditional author's like Vyasa were said to be 
/ ri-kdla-jna. While such vision was normally acquired by mystic yoga, Prabhupada 
tsserts diat a true devotee of Kr sria is similarly endowed: 'Those who have reached 
the highest perfectional stage of mystic power and can see everything in die past, 
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present and future are called tri-kdla-jnas. Similarly, the devotees of the Lord can see 
everything clearly that is in the revealed scriptures. . .Devotees do not have to endea- 
vor for any yoga-siddhi, or perfection in mystic powers. They are competent to 
understand everything by the grace of the Lord, who is sitting in everyone's heart" 
(Prabhupada, 1989, vol. 3.1:472). For a discussion of Prabhupada as prophetic 
author, see my article, "Servant of the Servant — A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Pra- 
bhupada, Founder-Acarya of the International Society for Krishna Conscious- 
ness." 

13. Prabhupada's commentarial "creativity" has elicited a good deal of scholarly dis- 
may. See, for example, Robert D. Baird, "Swami Bhaktivedanta and the Bhagavad- 
gitd," in Modem Indian Interpreters of the Bhagavad-gitd, ed. Robert N. Minor, (Chapter 
10). A detailed textual defense of Prabhupada's purports is offered by ISKCON san- 
nydsi Sivarama Swami, in a soon-to-be-released work, The Bhaktivedanta Purports — 
Perfect Explanations of the Bhagavad-gitd. 

14. A comparison could be made here, to no small advantage, to Tertullian of 
Carthage's 3rd-century argument from law of the Church's possession of the scrip- 
tures. See Robert M. Grant's, A Short History of the Interpretation of the Bible (ppl()4-6) . 

15. Gaudiya Vaisnavas are generally known as rupdnugas, followers of ROpa Gosva- 
min. 

16. See Bhagavad-gitd, 18-20. 

17. kdlo 'smi loka-ksaya-krt. pravrddho lokdn samdhartum iha pravrtlah (Bhagavad-gitd, 
11.32). 
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UNIVERSAL AND CONFIDENTIAL LOVE OF GOD: 
TWO ESSENTIAL THEMES 
IN PRABHUPADA'S THEOLOGY OF BHAKTI 



Graham M. Schweig 
Introductory Remarks 

It has been almost thirty years since A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupada (hereinafter simply referred to as Prabhupada) arrived in 
New York City, where he introduced the devotional path of serving and 
loving Krishna (God) to Americans, which ultimately led to the pervasive 
worldwide movement that it is today. Prabhupada brought with him from 
India a spiritual vision and practice diat espoused certain fundamental 
principles of religiosity and devotion that he observed as the veiy heart of 
religion: God is the supreme loving object, humans are meant to love him 
and serve him, and between God and humans is the ultimate loving rela- 
tionship. Prabhupada did not accept the idea of a merely exclusive revela- 
tion or a chosen people or a singular savior. Rather he claimed that God 
appears in various forms at various times and in different places on this 
earth, to speak a language of religion to every culture, in order to establish 
different aspects of his law and his love. For Prabhupada, God's love for 
humanity and his capacity for appearing before finite human creatures 
were far Do powerful to be restricted or limited to a particular time, place, 
or culture . 

Prabhupada taught that God has been accessible to all peoples in varying 
religious traditions, as long as the principle of loving service to God has 
been taught and practiced sincerely. This principle, according to 
Prabhupada, is indeed universal and he preached this principle actively. 
However, the same tradition that gave Prabhupada this universal, open and 
inclusivistic vision, also gave him a more esoteric, confidential and lofty 
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vision of the highest realm of religion: a vision of God as the supreme lover. 
From Prabhupada one learns that loving intimacy with the supreme Lord is 
not only possible, but is the ideal and ultimate attainment of religion. 
Although Prabhupada always stressed diat we are eternally servants of God, 
a relationship which is fundamental to even the most intimate of relation- 
ships with Him, for the devotee, God was no longer that majestic King, nor 
was He that jealous God, nor was He any longer that supreme "creditor" of 
sins to whom we were to become eternally indebted. Rather, for Prabhu- 
pada and the tradition out of which he came, intimacy with the divine con- 
stituted religious perfection. 

The ultimate goal and perfection of all religion is to become a confiden- 
tial lover of God. 1 Prabhupada prescribed a practice of rigorous spiritual 
and moral discipline to realize a love for God in our everyday activities that 
is intensely intimate and mystical. It was this spiritual discipline that became 
so attractive to persons from religious traditions and cultures everywhere. 
Prabhupada's openness to other diverse religious traditions as forms of 
bhakti ("loving devotion and service to God") on the one hand, and his 
emphasis on the depth of confidential or intimate love for God on the 
other, I believe, is one of Prabhupada's most significant theological contri- 
butions. Below I will review Prabhupada's statements on the universality of 
religion and the trans-sectarian accessibility of God, along with his state- 
ments on the ethical and theological particularity of Vaishnava religion, 
and further, a confidential vision of God which both inclusively reveals and 
exclusively conceals intimacy with the divine. 

With the founding of ISKCON (the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness) in 1966 by Prabhupada, 2 the Vaishnava movement has 
spread around the globe. This worldwide diffusion has radically increased 
the interaction between Vaishnavism and other religious traditions. Such 
an encounter is not something new, however. The Caitanya Vaishnava 
movement, from which ISKCON emerged, has encountered other reli- 
gious traditions, both indigenous and foreign, throughout its 500 year his- 
tory. 3 In this century, since Caitanya Vaishnavism has been transplanted 
into virtually every major culture of the world, the opportunity to experi- 
ence a plurality of traditions has become great. Certainly, Vaishnavism had 
never encountered, as a unified movement confined primarily to the South 
Asian subcontinent, the sheer breadth of cultural and religious diversity 
that Prabhupada did when he inaugurated the worldwide spread of Vaish- 
navism three decades ago. Therefore, the Vaishnava "view" of other tradi- 
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dons has been developing over some time and has reached a new level of 
understanding due to Prabhupada's influence. 

The best sources for revealing Prabhupada's view of other religions are 
his own written and recorded words. For this study, Prabhupada's scriptural 
commentaries, recorded lectures, conversations and interviews, as well as 
the writings of some of Prabhupada's disciples, have been used. Specifical- 
ly, I will focus primarily on Prabhupada's scriptural commentaries here, 
since Prabhupada himself str essed the ultimate importance and authority 
of these teachings to his disciples. Also, these commentaries contain essen- 
tial teachings from the traditional commentaries of previous acaryas, or 
saintly scholars of the Vaishnava traditions, such as Sridhara Swami, Jiva Go- 
swami, Visvanatha Cakravarti, Baladeva Vidyabhusana and others. Thus 
Prabhupada's scriptural commentaries are an essential source of informa- 
tion because they link the Vaishnava movement of the past with the present 
global manifestation of Vaishnavism, while revealing what was important to 
him theologically as a powerful religious leader of this century. 4 

Definition of Religion as "Bhakti''' 

Prabhupada spoke a universal language of religion. This is reflected in the 
way he used the word "religion" itself. He rarely identified his Vaishnava 
teachings as a "religion," and he characteristically spoke or wrote of the 
"principles" of religion, rather than merely religion. Religion in the ab- 
stract singular, which he corresponded to the Sanskrit word dharma, is gen- 
erally presented in the "universal" sense of religion, or as an expression of 
the unity of religion. Prabhupada referred to "religious" (in the plural) very 
infrequently as compared with his use of the word religion in the singular. 
He used the plural form of the word in discussions involving the sectarian 
particularities of religion, or the imperfections of religion. Religions were 
temporary and worldly designations. But religion, in the singular, was eter- 
nal and spiritual. 

In his introduction to the Bhagavad Gita? and in many other places, Pra- 
bhupada emphasizes that "devotional service" to God is genuine religion. 
"Devotional service" is Prabhupada's unique translation of the Sanskrit word 
bhakti, which signifies his definition of religion, or dharma,. 6 Bhakti is often 
translated by others simply as "love," "worship," or "devotion" 7 — but here 
devotion is an adjective describing the substantive "service." In order to ap- 
preciate the significance of this translation of bhakti, one must consider 
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Prabhupada's discussion on dharma. 

Dharma is explained as the essential irreducible quality of the living being, 
which is service. 6 This ontological sense of the word dharma as "service" is 
related to the translation of the important word bhakti as "devotional ser- 
vice": When a person's natural inborn quality of service is transformed back 
into one's original manifestation of service to God, this is called bhakti. 
Therefore, bhakti is the perfection of this essential quality of servitude in 
human nature. 

This definition of bhakti forms the basis for a very inclusivistic view of 
other traditions since the tendency to ultimately serve God is the natural 
inborn quality of everyone. 9 This inclusivistic view of religion also relates to 
God, the object of bhakti. God is one and does not belong to any particular 
religion. Prabhupada expresses this non-sectarian approach in the follow- 
ing words: 

God is one, and God does not belong to this or that religion. In Kali- 
ynga, different religious sects consider their God to be different from 
tire God of others, but that is not possible. God is one, and He is appre- 
ciated according to different angles of vision. In this verse the word 
kaivalyat means that God has no competitor. There is only one God. In 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad (6.8) it is said, na tat-samas-cdbhyadhikas-ca drs- 
yate: "No one is found to be equal to Him or greater than Him." That is 
the definition of God. 10 

Realization of our relationship with God can emerge from any religion: 
Christianity, Islam, etc. 11 Prabhupada states that "gold is gold whether pos- 
sessed by a Hindu, a Muslim or a Christian." 12 When the personal aspect of 
God is worshiped, it is bhakti-yoga,™ i.e., establishing a connection with God 
through devotional service and developing a loving, devotional relation- 
ship with Him. Throughout his writings Prabhupada repeatedly states that 
all true religion establishes certain principles: the knowledge of the person- 
al aspect of God, our position in relation to God, the means by which we 
can surrender to God and return to Him, and our ultimate, eternal loving 
relationship with God. 

Elsewhere Prabhupada presents statements on the nature of religion 
which are even more inclusivistic. In numerous places he states that any 
practice or religious system which leads to the devotional service of the 
Lord can be called religion, 14 and that religious rites prescribed in scrip- 
tures are meant for gradually leading humans from material existence to 
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the devotional sendee of God. 15 He thus implies that all religious traditions 
(theistic or non-theistic) are capable of leading to bhakti. K 

The actual realization of the individual is the primary concern for the 
Vaishnava, and not the particular religious designation. To be born or 
identified as a Christian, Muslim or Jew does not make one religious, and 
these designations are temporary and fleeting along with the body. In a 
conversation with a Catholic priest, Prabhupada states that in bhakti-yoga 
one becomes free from designations such as Christian, Hindu, Muslim, etc., 
and serves God only: 

To practice bhakti-yoga [loving service to God] means to become free 
from designations like "Hindu," "Muslim," "Christian," this or that, and 
simply to serve God. We have created Christian, Hindu, and Muham- 
madan religions, but when we come to a religion without designations, 
in which we don't think we are Hindus or Christians or Muhammadans, 
then we can speak of pure religion, or bhakti. 1 ' 3 

Included in this bhakti concept of religion are several exclusivistic aspects 
as well. Traditions that do not accept a supreme, personal God and hu- 
man devotion to and relationship with that God, would be excluded from 
the category of true religion, because, as aforementioned, religion is solely 
devotion to God. Bhakti is not just devotional service to anything or any- 
one, but requires the supreme, personal God as its object: 

Bhakti-yoga means connecting ourselves with Krsna, God, and becoming 
His eternal associates. Bhakti-yoga cannot be applied to any other objec- 
tive; therefore in Buddhism, for instance, there is no bhakti-yoga because 
they do not recognize the Supreme Lord existing as the supreme objec- 
tive. Christians, however, practice bhakti-yoga when they worhship Jesus 
Christ, because they are accepting him as the son of God and therefore 
accepting God. Unless one accepts God, there is no question of bhakti- 
yoga. Christianity, therefore, is also a form of Vaishnavism because God 
is recognized. Nonetheless, there are different stages of God realization. 
Mainly, Christianity says, "God is great," and that is a very good asser- 
tion, but the actual greatness of God can be understood from Bhagavad- 
gitd and Srimad Bhagavatam. Accepting the greatness of God is the be- 
ginning of bhakti. Bhakti-yoga also exists among Muhammadans, because 
God is the target in the Muslim religion. However, if diere is no recogni- 
tion of a personal God — in other words there is only impersonalism — 
there is no question of bhakti-yoga. Bhaktiyoga must include three items: 
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the servitor, the served, and service. One must be present to accept ser- 
vice, and one must be present to render service. The via media is the 
process of service itself , bhakti-yoga. Now, if there is no one to accept that 
service, how is bhakti-yoga possible? Therefore if a philosophy or religion 
does not accept God as the Supreme Person, there is no possibility of 
bhakti-yoga being applied. 18 

Although bhakti may be present in many religious traditions, Prabhupada 
asserts that there are "different stages of God realization." Here he states 
that "accepting die greatness of God is the beginning of bhakti," which is 
known as aisvarya. The highest stages of bhakti involve the experience of 
God's "sweetness" or intimacy with the divine, which is known as mddhurya. 
These beginning and advanced stages of God realization, comprising the 
full range of experiences available to the devotee, are both universal and 
accessible on the one hand, and yet confidential and esoteric on die other, 
as I will discuss in some detail below. 

Exclusivistic statements can be found among various religious traditions 
of bhakti. Such statements can also be made by followers to others within 
specific bhakti traditions with regard to confidential levels of perfection. 
Prabhupada states in numerous places that religion means devotional ser- 
vice and that perfection of religion means to be constantly engaged in de- 
votional sendee to God. He emphasizes elsewhere that without devotional 
service, so-called religious principles are only cheating. Prabhupada insists 
that the individual must simply accept the sublime position of the Supreme 
Person and render spontaneous loving service to Him. 

Following in the footsteps of Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu, we are trying to 
convince everyone that the devotional service of the Lord is enjoined in 
every scripture. If a person is religious, he must accept the supreme 
authority of the Lord, become His devotee and try to love Him. This is 
the real principle of religion. It does not matter whether one is Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan or whatever. He simply must accept the sublime 
position of the Supreme Personality of Godhead and render service 
unto Him. It is not a question of being Christian, Mohammedan or 
Hindu. One should be purely religious and freed from all these materi- 
al designations. In this way one can learn the art of devotional service. 19 

Religious Unity and Diversity 

It is important to review how Prabhupada explains the unity and diversity 
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of religion, as this will shed more light on the nature of Prabhupada's inclu- 
sive and exclusive statements. The variety in religion arises according to dif- 
ferences in body and mind, differences of time and place, the culture of the 
people and their ability to understand. 20 This is one explanation given by 
I'rabhupada. But he provides another, perhaps more important dimension: 
a variety of religions exists because all religions are not on the absolute level 
< >!' bhakti, which is understood as the essence of all true religion. 

There are many different religions throughout die world because they 
are not all on the absolute platform of devotional service. ...On the 
material platform, religious systems are different.... The genuine reli- 
gious system is that which enables one to become a lover of the Su- 
preme Personality of Godhead. In the words of Srimad-Bhdgavatam 
(1.2.6):... 'The supreme occupation [dharma] for all humanity is that by 
which one can attain to loving devotional service unto die nanscendent 
Lord. Such devotional service must be unmotivated and uninterrupted 
in order to completely satisfy die self." On this platform there is nodiing 
but the service of the Lord. When a person has no ulterior motive, diere 
is certainly oneness and agreement of principles. Since everyone has a 
different body and mind, different types of religions are needed. But 
when one is situated on the spiritual platform, there are no bodily and 
mental differences. Consequendy on the absolute platform there is one- 
ness in religion. 21 

I'rabhupada further accounts for the variety of religion by analyzing each 
according to the qualities of material nature, or gunas, as they are explained 
in the Bhagavad Gild. 2 - Prabhupada writes on the devotee's proper attitude 
toward these varieties of religion which are influenced by material qualities: 

. ..we should not criticize other's methods of religion. There are differ- 
ent types of religious systems operating under different qualities of 
material nature. Those operating in the modes of ignorance and pas- 
sion cannot be as perfect as that system in the mode of goodness. In 
Bhagavad-gitd everything has been divided into three qualitative divi- 
sions; therefore religious systems are similarly categorized. When people 
are most under the modes of passion and ignorance, their system of reli- 
gion will be of die same quality. A devotee, instead of criticizing such sys- 
tems, will encourage the followers to stick to their principles so that 
gradually tiiey can come to the platform of religion in goodness. 23 
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Religion and worship varies according to the quality of human faith, as it is 
influenced by the modes of material nature. 24 And as is indicated by the 
above passage, the duty of a devotee is to encourage individuals engaged in 
various religious practices, to apply the principles they have received sin- 
cerely, in order to become gradually elevated to religion in the mode of 
goodness. 

While Prabhupada acknowledges that all religion recognizes God, whe- 
ther known as Allah, Krishna, etc., 25 he plainly states that people generally 
do not know the highest perfection of religion is the attainment of devo- 
tional service. 26 Prabhupada states that the ultimate goal of all religions is 
to satisfy the Lord, 27 and claims that most people are simply unaware of or 
unable to achieve religion's ultimate end, which is bhakti. He states that one 
may follow the religious principles of his own tradition, but such practice 
must lead to bhakliin order to accomplish the true goal of religion, which is 
to love God: "One may be very expert in following the religious principles 
of his own sect, but if he has no tendency to love the Supreme Personality 
of Godhead, his observance of religious principles is simply a waste of 
time." 28 Thus, Prabhupada states that there cannot be any religious princi- 
ples without devotional service to the Lord, 29 and that real religious unity 
exists only at the level of devotional service. 30 

When we are on the material platform, there are different types of reli- 
gions — Hinduism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and so 
on. These are instituted for a particular time, a particular country, or a 
particular person. Consequendy there are differences. Christian princi- 
ples are different from Hindu principles, and Hindu principles are dif- 
ferent from Mohammedan and Buddhist principles. These may be con- 
sidered on the material platform, but when we come to the platform of 
transcendental devotional service, there are no such considerations. 
The transcendental service of the Lord (sadhana-bliakti) is above these 
principles. The world is anxious for religious unity, and that common 
platform can be achieved in transcendental devotional service. 31 

Prabhupada also makes further distinctions. Religion contains or is influ- 
enced by these external aspects of time, place, culture, etc., while it still may 
possess bhakti. However, religion can also be false — if its purpose or result is 
other than devotional service. There is true religion and false religion, 
which includes pretentious religion and irreligion. True religion is created 
by God, not humans, as seen in the verse from the Bhagavata Purana, dhar- 
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mam tu saksat bhagavat pranltam. the principles of religion are directly estab- 
lished by the Supreme Lord. 32 Religion consists of God's revealed order, or 
his laws or codes. 33 Prabhupada states, "...dharma, or religion, cannot be 
manufactured by a human being. Religion is the law or code of the Lord. 
Gonsequently, religion cannot be manufactured even by geat saindy per- 
sons. . ." Pretentious religion is the outward show of standard religious prac- 
tices or rituals, such as attending church or temple services, while the prac- 
titioner remains preoccupied with material intentions. 34 Irreligion can be 
of many varieties, but essentially applies to one who has forgotten one's 
eternal relationship with God and engages in activities other than devotion- 
al service. 35 Voluntaristic or subjectivistic creations of religion fall under the 
heading of irreligion. Self-made religion, i.e., wherein one thinks that what- 
ever practice one concocts is the path of salvation, is another form of irreli- 
gion. Any new or fashionable "religion" which opposes the eternal princi- 
ples of religion as related in the world's traditional religious scriptures is 
unacceptable, for true religion is not manufactured; radrer, it is revealed by 
God. Prabhupada emphatically states that "no one can manufacture actual 
law at home, nor can one manufacture actual religion." 36 Intentional mis- 
interpretation through manipulation or modification of the word of God is 
also rejected because it is a deceptive or cheating form of religion. 37 Fur- 
thermore, Prabhupada states that most people in this age will not know the 
difference between what is religion and what is "defective" religion, 38 and 
that many pseudo-religions will be introduced. 39 

The order or law of genuine religion is established by God, who appears 
at will, at different times and in various places and forms. The ideal human 
response to those established laws is to follow them and surrender to God. 
Prabhupada states the following: 

It is not a fact that the Lord appears only on Indian soil. He can mani- 
fest Himself anywhere and everywhere, and whenever He desires to 
appear. In each and eveiy incarnation, He speaks as much about reli- 
gion as can be understood by the particular people under their particu- 
lar circumstances. But the mission is the same — to lead people to God 
consciousness and obedience to the principles of religion. Sometimes 
He descends personally, and sometimes He sends His bona fide repre- 
sentative in the form of His son, or servant, or Himself in some dis- 
guised form. 40 

( )nce the Lord manifests Himself in order to establish the laws of religion 
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( bhdgavata-dharma) , humans have the opportunity to surrender lovingly un- 
to God. Prabhupada defines religion as surrender, and states that the only 
religion and the highest religion is to surrender unto the supreme Lord. 41 
In numerous places, Prabhupada states that surrender is what Krishna 
requires, as supported by his final instruction to Arjuna in the Bhagavad 
Gtta; to completely give up all varieties of religion, and just surrender (mam 
ekam saranam vraja) 4 ^ to Krishna, i.e., God. 

We have seen that the essential ingredient of religion according to Pra- 
bhupada is bhakti, the sine qua non of religion. Without bhakti there is no re- 
ligion. Everyone, regardless of place or time, is capable of achieving pure 
devotional service or bhakti, and bhakti is ultimately the only religion. All 
genuine religious traditions can lead to or practice a form of devotional 
service, but the mere designations or identities of Hindu, Muslim, Chris- 
tian, etc., are rejected, because without sincere application of the laws of 
God through these traditions in the lives of the practitioners, such designa- 
tions become meaningless and part of false self-conceptions. Thus, accord- 
ing to Prabhupada, God Himself establishes and reveals religious principles 
at anytime, in any place, either personally or through His representative. 
The human creation of religion, and the misapplication or misinterpreta- 
tion of religion, all designate false religion. 

The Encounter with Christianity 

One can observe Prabhupada' s principle of universal bhakti at work when 
he looks at Christianity. More than any other religion, Prabhupada com- 
ments on the thought and practice of Christians. As we have already seen 
above, Christian traditions can be accepted as genuine religion. Further- 
more, Jesus Christ is accepted as the son of God, and sincere Christians are 
accepted as devotees of the Lord. Prabhupada has great respect for Jesus 
Christ and his true followers. He states that Jesus is a Vaishnava, 43 and that 
he is "our guru," 44 since he is God's representative. 45 If one actually be- 
comes Christ conscious, one becomes Krishna conscious. 46 Elsewhere, he 
states that one who is actually guided by Jesus Christ attains liberation. 47 

A theological criticism that Prabhupada puts forward is that Jesus Christ is 
God's representative and son, but he is not the Father, nor is he the only 
son. Prabhupada reasons that even an ordinary man may have many sons, 
so why should God be limited to having only one? 48 As for the homogene- 
ity of the Father and the son, Prabhupada explains that although the 
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Father and the son are one, because the son is the representative of the 
Father, the son is never accepted as being equal to or identical with the 
Father. 49 Jesus Christ revealed himself as the son of God and Krishna 
revealed Himself as God, the Father of all living beings. 50 

Prabhupada criticizes certain aspects of the modern day practice of the 
Christian faith. First and foremost, Prabhupada stresses that the command- 
ment, 'Thou shalt not kill," applies to all living creatures and not just to 
humans. This biblical commandment he considers to be the perfect law of 
non-violence, and finds unacceptable the notion that the word "kill" was 
intended to mean "murder," thus applying only to humans. 51 The argu- 
ment that the killing of animals is acceptable because they have no soul 
simply demonstrates, according to Prabhupada, that many Christians pos- 
sess incomplete knowledge of scripture. 52 Therefore, Prabhupada states 
that many Christians are unfaithful to Jesus Christ, since they continue to 
sin (i.e., kill living beings) while allowing him to accept suffering on their 
behalf.-^ 

Religious Practice 

As we have seen, bhakti is a universal quality of religion which is, theoretical- 
ly, available to anyone. But there is a requirement, and that is, according to 
Prabhupada, the sincere and steadfast application of religious principles in 
an individual's life. Prabhupada consistently emphasizes that one must 
accept and strictly practice the religious principles prescribed in one's par- 
ticular tradition. 54 Prabhupada states that one must follow what the scrip- 
tures say, and emphasizes the importance of practicing one's chosen pro- 
cess. 

Real civilization is not concerned simply with man's animal needs but 
with enabling man to understand his relationship with God, the 
supreme father. One may learn about his relationship with God by any 
process — through Christianity, through the Vedic literatures or through 
the Koran — but in any case it must be learned. The purpose of this 
Kr§na consciousness movement is not to make Christians into Hindus 
or Hindus into Christians but to inform everyone that the duty of a 
human being is to understand his relationship with God. One must 
learn this, otherwise he is simply wasting his time by engaging in animal- 
istic propensities. We must all try to love Kr§na, or God. If one has a 
process, he should practice it, or he can come and learn this process. 
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One should not begrudge the selection of one process over another. 55 

Any religious tradition is accepted as a means but it is the sincerity and 
practice of the individual that are essential for understanding one's rela- 
tionship with God. At the same time, Prabhupada explains clearly that gen- 
uine religion must contain certain required and regulated practices which 
are essential. In the universal practice of bhakti, or devotional service, there 
are nine processes: hearing, chanting, remembering, serving the lotus feet, 
worshipping, praying, serving, becoming a friend of the Lord, and surren- 
dering everything to Him. 56 Of these, "chanting" the names of God is 
essential for advancement. 57 For this age, Prabhupada teaches, there is no 
other way than the chanting of the names of God. 

Hie chanting of die holy names of Krishna, or Vishnu, is the central prac- 
tice of the Hare Krishna movement and the historical Vaishnava traditions. 
But this process is not limited to certain names of God, nor to a particular 
tradition: 

The Lord is die proprietor of all the universes, and therefore He may be 
known in different places by different names, but that does not in any 
way qualify the fullness of the Lord. Any nomenclature which is meant 
for the Supreme Lord is as holy as the others because they are all meant 
for the Lord. Such holy names are as powerful as the Lord, and there is 
no bar for anyone in any part of the creation to chant and glorify the 
Lord by the particular name of the Lord as it is locally understood. 58 

The universal practice of the repetition of God's names is not limited by 
time, place, culture, etc. 

...everyone, the learned and the foolish, the rich and the poor, the 
Hindus and the Muslims, the Englishmen and the Indians, and the 
candalas and the brahmanas, can all hear the transcendental sounds 
and thus cleanse the dust of material association from the mirror of 
the heart. To confirm the Lord's mission, all the people of the world 
will accept the holy name of the Lord as the common platform for 
the universal religion of mankind. 59 

Yet Prabhupada has explained that different names of God invoke differ- 
ent aspects of His presence and reflect varying degrees of intimate or dis- 
tant relationships with Him. The name of Krishna, according to 
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Prabhupada, is one of the most intimate names of God. 

There are other practices that are seen as essential to all true religion. 
Prabhupada states that religious principles depend upon and begin with 
lire following of four basic restrictions which result in the development of 
four corresponding spiritual qualities. These four restrictions are: no intox- 
ication, no eating of meat, no illicit sex, and no gambling. A person who is 
not intoxicated can develop the qualities of discipline and austerity; merci- 
fulness or compassion develops in a person who does not eat flesh; by 
refraining from illicit sexual activities the quality of cleanliness or purity 
develops; and in one who does not gamble, the quality of truthfulness can 
be found. 60 

Prabhupada emphasizes the importance of each of these four prohibi- 
tions in various places in his writings. But of these four, the prohibition 
against meat-eating is repeatedly emphasized. Prabhupada acknowledges 
that animal killing is sometimes part of religious practices, but he com- 
pletely denounces animal-killing and meat-eating, stating that it is essential- 
ly an act of ignorance, religious or non-religious. fil Animal-killing (which 
Prabhupada equates with meat-eating) must be given up in order to attain 
true religiousness. 62 In pure spiritual traditions such as Vaishnavism there is 
no place for meat-eating or animal sacrifice. 63 

Levels and Stages within Bhakti Religion 

Prabhupada delivered the universal message of bhakti, that all humans 
everywhere can learn to love and serve God. He accepted that adherents to 
various religious traditions can attain love of God. However, he also pre- 
sented the most confidential theology of bhakti, which is rarely accessible to 
anyone. Because realization of the most confidential and intimate aspects 
of Godhead requires the highest levels of advancement and realization in 
bhakti practice, it is less often achieved than the earlier stages of realization 
of God's majesty and greauiess. Furthermore, very few traditions, if any, can 
offer knowledge and vision of the intimate activities of the Supreme the 
way Vaishnava sources do. One religion may cultivate a certain stage of 
bhakti realization, and a second tradition may cultivate a more or less 
advanced level. The highest and most confidential knowledge of God's 
most intimate love and activities is found in the scriptural revelations of 
Vaishnavism, specifically that of the Bhdgavata Purana. The first stages of 
God realization are the inclusive and accessible levels of religion, levels of 
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the worshipable majesty of God that are common to other devotional and 
theistic traditions of the world. The more advanced stages of God realiza- 
tion are the more intimate and confidential levels of religion which are 
found only in more esoteric and exclusive forms of religion. 

The idea of confidentiality is not Prabhupada's original idea, for this idea 
is expounded upon in the sacred texts of the tradition. In the Bhagavcul Gi- 
ta, Prabhupada translates the word guhya as "confidential." As Prabhupada 
points out in his commentary to the Ninth Ghapter of the Gita, Krishna dis- 
closes "the most confidential knowledge" {guhyatamam) to Arjuna. 64 Arjuna 
later acknowledges this confidential knowledge by stating, "By my hearing 
the instructions You have kindly given me about these most confidential 
spiritual subjects, my illusion has now been dispelled." 05 Krishna explains 
to Arjuna that his "supreme secret" {pararnam giihyam) should be given to 
others: "for one who explains this supreme secret to the devotees, pure 
devotional service is guaranteed, and at the end he will come back to 
Me." 66 On the other hand, Krishna explains that confidential knowledge of 
him is not possible for "those who are not austere, or devoted, or [those 
who are not] engaged in devotional service, nor to one who is envious of 
Me." 6 ? 

Prabhupada's focus on this confidential relationship between the soul 
and God is expressed in his unique translation of several Sanskrit words for 
"God." Prabhupada rarely uses the word "God" to translate the many words 
or phrases that refer to the supreme Lord. The most common Sanskrit 
word found for God in the Vaishnava texts that Prabhupada translated, is 
the rich term bhagavan. The meanings for this word span the range of 
God's majesty and intimacy. The word consists of the stem bhaga, which lit- 
erally means "excellence," "beauty," "dignity," "majesty," as well as "love," 
"affection," "amorous pleasure," etc., and the possessive suffix -vat. A literal 
translation might be simply the "one who possesses all excellences." Pra- 
bhupada at times will translate the word bhagavan by the phrase "Supreme 
Lord," or "Supreme Person." Most often, however, the somewhat protract- 
ed and uniquely illuminating phrase "the Supreme Personality of God- 
head" appears throughout his writings, translations, and recorded lectures 
and discussions. In this theological phrase, the greaUiess of God is commu- 
nicated by the word "supreme," intimacy with the divine is indicated by the 
word "personality," and the ultimate theism, or "the divine nature" or 
"essence" of divinity 68 or this "supreme personality" is indicated by the oth- 
erwise rarely used English word "godhead." The profuse application of this 
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phrase throughout Prabhupada's writings is itself an expression of the 
theocentric focus of bhakti in its universal and confidential senses. 

God is indeed the "supreme personality" because he alone can recipro- 
cate with each and every individual soul in any form of divine affection. 
The confidential theology of bhakti involves five levels or stages of intima- 
cy in the relationship between the soul and God. These five stages of bhak- 
ti indicate five general categories of experiences or dynamic relationships, 
or rasa, with God, possessing different degrees of intimacy and intensity 
of love. 69 These five types of relationships or rasas of love for God are the 
following: 

1. Santa-rasa: The word santa means "peace." This rasa is the pas- 
sive love of awe and reverence for a great and powerful person. 
The devotee experiences the majesty or greatness of God either 
in his direct personal presence or in his presence throughout 
everything. This experience of God can include the fear of God 
and his power as well. The loving connection or attachment 
(dsakti) to God at this first stage is described as appreciation of 
God's greatness (gitna-mahdtmya), attachment to God's beauty 
(rupa), and attachment to the remembrance of God (smarana). 
The passive experience of pantheism and God's omnipresence is 
found at this level. However, santa is an inactive, passive, more 
contemplative relationship with God, unlike the other more 
intense, active, and dynamic forms of love that follow. At this 
stage, one is fully aware of one's finite existence and is fully in 
awe of the Lord's greatness. 

2. Dasya^rasa: The word ddsya means "servitude." This rasa is the 
active love of a devotee expressed by dedicated acts of devotion. 
The experience of devotion at this stage is likened unto a devot- 
ed servant with his or her master. The attachment or loving con- 
nection with God here is one of obedient but loving service for 
him. At this stage, God is often identified in various religious tra- 
ditions as the divine "Father," or the "King" of the universe, or 
the divine "Mother." The experience between the devotee and 
God is active and dynamic, that of a servant with a superior, like 
a parent or a master. At this stage, the great distance between the 
soul and God experienced in santa-rasa is lessened through dy- 
namic service. 
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3. Sakhya^rasa: The word sakhya means "friendship." Here the 
relationship with God is hardly passive as in santa-rasa, nor is it 
the experience of love for a superior. Rather it is the reciprocal 
love existing between very dear and intimate friends. The loving 
dynamic between the devotee and God at this level of bhakti is 
one of reciprocal equality. This rasa of loving exchanges between 
friends found between the devotee and God, constitutes the first 
U"uly intimate relationship with the divine, since intimacy was 
absent at the prior two levels of bhakti in which the experience of 
God's majesty prevailed. At this stage, there is no longer any dis- 
tance of majesty or formality; rather, this distance is replaced 
with the reciprocal sharing of intimate dealings. 

4. Vatsalya-rasa: The word vatsalya means "paternal love." At 
this level the intensity of intimacy has increased so much so 
that the devotee possesses feelings of caring and nurturing 
for God the way an affectionate parent cares and nurtures for 
the dependent child. Here the dynamics within the formality 
of the santa and ddsya relationships are reversed, and the inti- 
macy of love has intensified to such an extent that a devotee 
feels as though God were dependent on him or her, as a child 
is on its parent. At this stage, intimacy reaches a new level of 
intensity in which the soul cares for God in a nurturing way. 

5. Madhurya-rasa: The word mddhurya means "amorous love." 
This highest and most intense form of intimacy with the divine is 
characterized as the feelings of intimacy that lovers have for each 
other (kdnta). Here the attachment to God is experienced in 
total self-surrender of love (dtma-nivedana) , and further, by being 
filled up and overflowing with and drowning in God's love (tat- 
maya) , overwhelming the lover with affectionate feelings for the 
beloved. Here the qualities of reciprocation in sakhya and the 
caring and nurturing in vatsalya, are both blended with utter self- 
surrender. At this most advanced level of intimacy, the devotee 
becomes a confidential lover of God. 



Each of these five rasas are to be viewed as progressively greater stages 
of experiences of intimacy up to the highest, madhurya-rasa, yet they are 
also recognized as diverse peifectional levels of love for the divine. It is also 
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possible to view these stages collectively as various qualities in the natural 
human experience with God: Prabhupada taught that for the devotee in 
true bhakti religion, it is ultimately possible and very natural to appreciate 
God's greatness, to serve God, to share with God, to care for God, and to 
be utterly filled with God's love and to love God widi one's whole being. 

The most sacred revelation of the highest intimacy or mddhurya-rasa with 
God is known by the Caitanya tradition of Vaishnavism as the rasa-lila, 
which connotatively refers to the divine display of a dance-in-the-round of 
love between Krishna, who is the supreme Lord in his most intimate form 
as a cowherd boy, and his divine counterparts the Gopis, cowherd girls. 
The rasa-lila episode is narrated in five chapters within die tenth book of 
the Bhagavata Purana. A quick summary of these five rasa-lila chapters, or 
rdsa-lila-pahcddhyayi, is the following: (1) The Gopis or cowherd maidens 
leave their homes, duties, virUially everything, to meet with Krishna at night 
in the moon-lit forest. (2) The Gopis look everywhere for Krishna after he 
disappears from them, and they find only the one special Gopi (who is 
identified by the later tradition as Radha) who, like the others, is aban- 
doned. (3) They experience intense emotions and feelings of separation 
and longing for Krishna. (4) After reappearing before them, Krishna 
expresses his gratitude and appreciation for them. (5) And finally, Krishna 
dances with each one of them simultaneously, each Gopi believing that she 
has the exclusive affectionate attention of Krishna during the dance, while 
heavenly beings joyously look upon this divine marvel from the sky, shower- 
ing flowers down upon all of them. The married and unmarried milk-maid- 
ens of Vpidavana, or Gopis, are considered the most intimate associates of 
die Lord, and therefore are themselves die paradigmatic exemplars of mdd- 
hiirya-bhaktivAth Krishna. 

Prabhupada presented these revelations of divine intimacy with great cau- 
tion and warning. He consistendy expressed throughout his writings and in 
his discussions, concern that persons hearing the confidential and intimate 
dimensions of Godhead must be capable and qualified to appreciate 
episodes like the rasa-lila of Krishna. He was concerned that persons would 
not misinterpret the rasa-lila in a way that was disrespectful. For example, in 
his introductory remarks when presenting a summary study of this trea- 
sured episode, he states that less advanced devotees or persons outside the 
tradition might mistake the rasa dance to be "like the ordinary dancing of 
young boys and girls." 70 Prabhupada states that descriptions of the higher 
stages of bhakti are not prevalent in many traditions the way the lower stages 
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of bhakti are. Indeed, this higher stage of bhakti, even within the Vaishnava 
tradition itself, is uncommon since it is so confidential and elevated. Pra- 
bhupada states that, "The Lord's activities in confidential love are very 
rarely disclosed to the general devotees who are attracted by devotion 
mixed with knowledge and mysticism. Such activities are the inconceivable 
pastimes of the Lord." 71 

Throughout his writings and discussions, Prabhupada gives his students 
repeated warnings about taking such sacred and confidential knowledge of 
Krishna cheaply. He refers to the "professional readers of the Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam who "plunge into the confidential topics of the pastimes of the Su- 
preme Lord, which they seemingly interpret as sex literature." 72 He re- 
marks further about such readers in the following words: 

Such men usually go to die most confidential part of die literature widi- 
out undergoing the gradual process of understanding this grave subject. 
They usually plunge into the subject matter of the rasa dance, which is 
misunderstood by the foolish class of men. Some of them take this to be 
immoral, while others try to cover it up by their own stupid interpreta- 
tions. They have no desire to follow in the footsteps of Srila Sukadeva 
Gosvaml. 73 

Prabhupada goes so far as to say that any outsider who misinterprets the 
confidential knowledge of the Bhdgavata should not have any access to this 
literature. 74 Prabhupada insists over and over that the only way one can 
understand the confidential messages of God concerning the intimate ac- 
tivities of die Lord and loving relationships with his devotees is by engaging 
in the process of bhakti, and by receiving this literature directly through 
genuinely advanced and confidential devotees. "It is stated here that tins 
confidential knowledge is extremely difficult to understand, yet it is very 
easy to understand if one takes shelter of a pure devotee. ...anyone who 
attains the spiritual platform by the grace of the spiritual master can also 
understand this confidential knowledge." 75 Thus Arjuna could receive the 
confidential knowledge from Krishna because Arjuna was Krishna's very 
dear friend. 75 

The conditioned soul within the material world can neither under- 
stand nor appreciate how the devotee in the material world can ren- 
der confidential service to the Lord out of feelings of ecstatic love 
and always engage in pleasing the Supreme Lord's senses. Although 
seen within this material world, the pure devotee always engages in 
the confidential senice of the Lord. An ordinary neophyte devotee 
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cannot realize this; therefore it is said, vaisnavera kriya-mudra vijnane- 
ha na bujhaya. The activities of a pure Vaisnava cannot be under- 
stood even by a learned scholar in the material world. 77 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion on the confidentiality of bhakti that 
a person must become qualified and spiritually worthy in order to under- 
stand the intimate knowledge of the Supreme Personality of Godhead. 
Moreover, one must be qualified by the right persons and from the right 
sources. The intimate knowledge of God remains confidential and secret in 
the same way that a graduate studies text book on science is readable by 
anyone but truly understandable only by a specialist. However, even among 
the Vaishnava specialists, who are the most honored and worshipped, the 
most intimate knowledge of God should sometimes remain concealed. An 
example of this is when Caitanya Mahaprabhu inquires from Ramananda 
Raya about confidential topics of Radha and Krishna, and at a certain point 
Ramananda hesitates to go any further. Caitanya insists that Ramananda 
delve further into the topic, then suddenly realizes that no more should be 
said as he quickly covers Ramananda' s mouth with his hand. 78 This interac- 
tion between Caitanya and Ramananda is significant: the Vaishnava tradi- 
tion preserves the dignity of the deity in its innermost confidential life. At a 
certain point, there are just some things that can only be shared between 
the soul and God, and no one else. Thus Prabhupada cautions us about at- 
tempting to prematurely jump to the intimate knowledge of Krishna's in- 
teractions with the Gopis in the rasa dance: 

The activities of Krsna are not ordinary but divine. If we can understand 
this, we immediately become liberated. We need only understand the 
pastimes of Krsna with the gopis. These pastimes are not ordinary. In the 
material world, a young man wants to dance with many young girls, but 
Krsna's dancing with the gopis is different. Because people cannot 
understand Krsna, when they hear about Krsna's dancing with the gopis, 
they take this as some kind of concession, and say, "Now let us dance 
with young girls." In this way they go to hell. Therefore we have to learn 
from the proper person about Krsna's activities. We should not immedi- 
ately try to understand Krsna's dealings with the gopis, for they are very 
confidential. These dealings are given in the Tenth Canto of Srimad 
Bhdgavatam, and this indicates that we have to understand Krsna as He 
is by first reading the preceding nine cantos. When we have understood 
these nine cantos, we can go on to the tenth. In this way we can under- 
stand that Krsna's activities are not ordinary but divine, and we can 
immediately become liberated. 79 
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Prabhupada's contribution is in his genuine application of this paradox 
within bhakti: it is both broadly inclusivistic and exclusivistic at the same 
time. This idea of maintaining both a very inclusivistic, universalistic 
approach to religion on the one hand, while maintaining the lofty exclu- 
sivistic and personalistic intimacy of Godhead on the other, is a balance 
that expresses the accessibility of the deity and yet preserves the dignity of 
the deity at the same time. Indeed, the genuinely earned, spiritually devel- 
oped and truly realized state of intimacy with the divine is an experience 
rarely achieved by those in theistic uaditions, including specifically the 
bhakti traditions of Vaishnavism. Thus the revelations of intimacy with the 
divinity are presented by Prabhupada to all in a way that is absolutely re- 
spectful and yet utterly attractive that it instills in the devotees of his tradi- 
tion a sense of worship and honor for the supreme divinity who, in his in- 
nermost sanctum of the spiritual world, engages in such wondrous ex- 
changes with his dearest associates. There is no place in Prabhupada's 
thought and practice for relating to these intimate revelations of God with 
a cheap familiarity in the form of blasphemous imitation or premature con- 
templation found among unqualified or insufficiently advanced souls. All 
of us can recognize and honor God's supreme life of intimacy, yet most of 
us will do so from a distance that is both respectful and ultimately con- 
ducive to a spiritual exaltation in these private revelations of God. 

Concluding Remarks 

Vaishnavas accept those religions and those parts of religions that lead to 
or directly promote bhakti, and that other religious traditions which do not 
possess any qualities of bhakti, i.e., devotional service to a supreme personal 
God, are not genuine forms of religion. Certain religious practices, such as 
the chanting of God's holy names, are an essential part of bhakti. Also, cer- 
tain ethical codes are considered prerequisite to any genuine religious 
practice. Prabhupada acknowledges that it is rare to find someone who is 
able to follow all these ethical codes. Nevertheless, he stresses their impor- 
tance. He also emphasizes that if certain religious practices are taken up, 
such as the chanting of the holy names of God, one will become capable of 
following these preliminary ethical codes. 

It was not the object of this paper to present in any detail the theology of 
Vaishnavism. Here I have only touched upon two essential themes that 
Prabhupada emphasized in the theology of bhakti and have only scratched 
the surface. But it should be noted that within the bhakti dieology of Vaish- 
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navism, there are different degrees of intensity and intimacy in the possible 
relationships between God and His devotee. Moreover, there are different 
degrees in the development of bhakti from one religion to another. Prabhu- 
pada states that Vaishnava bhakti is the richest presentation of bhakti theolo- 
gy: "The cult of Caitanya philosophy is richer than any other, and it is 
admitted to be the living religion of the day with the potency for spreading 
as visva-dharma, or universal religion." 80 This understanding of Vaishnava 
blwhti represents the most exclusivistic position of Prabhupada. 

Although there are requirements for bhakti, giving it its own theological 
and ethical exclusivistic feature, bhakti is not limited to any particular cul- 
ture, time, place, gender, race, etc., and can be found in other genuine 
religious traditions. Prabhupada states that ". . .there is no religion save and 
except the devotional service of the Lord, though this may be presented in 
different forms." 81 As I have pointed out, even religious traditions which 
may not possess a pure form of bhakti are accepted by Vaishnavas in that 
their sincere followers can gradually be elevated to a point where they can 
take up pure devotional service. 

Finally, the Vaishnava bhakti religion of Prabhupada is neither heavily exclu- 
sivistic nor overly inclusivistic. Rather, I find a balance between these two. 
This balance of the exclusivity and inclusivity within the universality of bhakti 
and within the confidentiality of bhakti is significant, because it suggests the 
deeper elements of a true theological science — a balance and a healthy ten- 
sion between the universal and the particular. Prabhupada presents a formu- 
la for this balance when he states that "religion without philosophy is senti- 
ment, or sometimes fanaticism, while philosophy without religion is mental 
speculation." 82 In the same way, religious exclusivity without philosophy and 
reason is imbalanced. Philosophic inclusivity without religious faith and devo- 
tion is also imbalanced. The former is sentimentality without understanding, 
and the latter is abstract speculation without application. 

True theological science achieves such a balance between these two dy- 
namics, especially when it can be witnessed in one who "practices what he 
preaches." The theological vision and the spiritual disciplines that Prabhu- 
pada brought to New York City were carried from the sacred pilgrimage 
town of Vrindaban, near Agra in Northern India, especially sacred to those 
who worship the supreme Lord as Vishnu in his most intimate and ultimate 
form as Krishna. Prabhupada was a kind of spiritual ambassador of Vaish- 
nava bhakti, or the religion of loving devotion to Krishna. Indeed, among 
the five primary sects of Vaishnava bhakti, the Gaudiya Vaishnava, or the 
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Caitanya school, represented by Prabhupada, was the first in the history of 
religion to introduce the world to the philosophy and practice of Vaish- 
navism to the extent that he did, around the globe to nearly every cultural 
corner of the earth, within the short span of twelve years. Prabhupada's 
contribution cannot be dismissed by asserting the cultural readiness of 
Americans during the '60s or by the rise of modern technology and the 
increasing ease of global communications and transportation. Indeed, Pra- 
bhupada utilized these to assist in the transmission of his message, but it 
was ultimately the message itself that possessed a power that went beyond 
anything that modern thought and technology could provide. India's 
ancient past was suddenly speaking to the world about intimate, selfless 
love for the supreme. Prabhupada's message also survived negative media 
attention, prejudice and social oppression, as the movement continued to 
fourish and the serious lifestyle of Vaishnavas grew and persisted. 

But it goes beyond this, because Prabhupada, despite the apparently "sec- 
tarian" or "ethnic" appearances of the practices and ideas of Vaishnavism, 
connected with people everywhere. Prabhupada's path, involving the wear- 
ing of traditional religious garb of Vaishnavas, and various "sectarian" prac- 
tices such as the modes of ritual and worship involving the feeding, dressing, 
and worshipping of divine images, could easily promote the particularity or 
sectarian dimensions of his importation. Indeed, the strict recitation of 
hymns and chanting of God's names in the original classical Sanskrit lan- 
guage could also be seen as still another sectarian practice. Yet, like the 
other practices, the recitation of Sanskrit hymns is enchanting to people 
everywhere, and the singing of God's names in the streets of major cities 
throughout the world is so anachronous and yet so right at the same time. 
All these would seem to indicate anything but a universal language of reli- 
gion by the mere strict adherence to traditional and cultural forms of the 
sect. Paul Tillich, the renowned Protestant theologian of this century, has 
suggested that religion becomes lasting and universally powerful by pene- 
trating "into the depth of one's own religion, in devotion, thought, and 
action." 83 Prabhupada has achieved just this for the Vaishnava tradition, and 
his contribution has not been in adding or compromising or inventing, but 
rather has been in the practicing, exemplifying and establishing of bhakti. 

These questions are concerned with the relationship between the particu- 
larity and the universality of Prabhupada's teachings. Paul Tillich suggests 
that "a particular religion will be lasting to the degree in which it negates 
itself as a religion." 84 How a religion "negates" itself Tillich explains as follows: 
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In the depth of every living religion there is a point at which the religion 
itself loses importance, and that to which it points breaks through its 
particularity, elevating it to spiritual freedom and with it to a vision of 
the spiritual presence in other expressions of the ultimate meaning of 
man's existence. 85 

Perhaps Tillich had not encountered one such as Prabhupada, for Prabhu- 
pada did not "negate" his religion to be universally attractive. Quite the 
contrary. Neither the outward cultural or inner confidential particularities 
of the Vaishnava tradition was sacrificed or negated for the universal. He, 
along with his disciples, held the universality and particularity of the Vaish- 
nava tradition in a certain dynamic tension which kept both vibrant and 
alive. In the celebration of the particularities of the Vaishnava tradition he 
hit a universal chord in persons everywhere. Indeed, acts of devotion con- 
veying the universal and the particular of bhakti were regularly celebrated 
by Prabhupada and his disciples around the globe: the willingness of Wes- 
tern and Oriental devotees who were originally raised in other religious tra- 
ditions, to dance on street corners, celebrating love of God and exclaiming 
to all, often more passionately and more boldly than any lover does for a 
beloved, is an act that is testimony to the absolute attraction that Prabhu- 
pada's universal and particular message has had and continues to have in 
this world. 

ENDNOTES 

1 Krsnadasa Kaviraja Gosvami. Sri Caitanya-caritdmrta (17 Vols.). Original transliter- 
ated and Sanskrit and Bengali Text Translated, and Commentary by A. C. Bhakti- 
vedanta Swami Prabhupada (Los Angeles: Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, 1974-75) . See 
Madhya-lila 17.84. (References to this text and/or Prabhupada's commentaries to 
this text will be made by first citing the name of the Mn section, then chapter and 
verse numbers when verse and commentary are both important. Or, just volume 
and page number will be provided if just commentary is important.) 

* The best single source for examining the life and mission of Prabhupada is the 
Srila Prabhiipada-lilamrta, in six volumes, by Satsvarupa dasa Goswami (Los Angeles: 
The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, 1980-83). The first volume, "A Lifetime in Prepar- 
ation," covers Prabhupada's seventy years before coming to the West, and the other 
five are devoted to tracing the development of the movement worldwide. 

* In medieval times, die Islamic and Buddhist traditions were encountered; later, 
i he presence of various Christian traditions were felt. Moreover, even in earlier peri- 
ods of bhakti history, the confrontation of religious diversity was always present by 
specifically indigenous Indian religious traditions, India being one of the most reli- 
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giously diverse cultures of the world. 

^ How much and to what extent Prabhupada's view of other religious traditions 
compares to the view of the original teachers of the Caitanya school is an intriguing 
and important topic. But it is not possible to explore this topic here. I would say, 
though, that such a study would find that Prabhupada's view is very much continu- 
ous with and reflective of the original bhakti tradition and philosophers. 

5 A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, translation and commentary, Bhagavad- 
gltd As It Is, Second Edition , Revised and Englarged (Los Angeles: The Bhaktivedan- 
ta Book Trust, 1989), 28-31. 

^ I have written about the relationship between dharma and bhakti in Prabhupada's 
writings in the article entitled, "Dharma. Nature, Duty, and Divine Service," Back to 
Godhead Magazine,Vo\. 15, No. 12, 7-13. 

' I have written about the complex meanings of the word bhakti in my thesis, enti- 
tled, "Axiological Analysis in Phenomenological Method: The Hermeneutic Task 
in Comparative Religion," Harvard Th.M. Thesis, 1984. 

8 See Bhagavad Gita, 19-20. 

9 Prabhupada writes, 'The real religion of the living being is his natural inborn 
quality, whereas pretentious religion is a form of nescience that artificially covers a 
living entity's pure consciousness under certain unfavorable conditions. Real reli- 
gion lies dormant when articificial religion dominates from the mental plane. A 
living being can awaken this dormant religion by hearing with a pure heart" ( Cait- 
anya-caritamrta, Adi-lila, Vol. 1., 76). 

Prabhupada also writes that true religion is the "...Reinstatement of the living 
entity in his original position of transcendental loving service to the Supreme 
Lord, which is free from the infections of desires for sense gratification, fmitive 
work, and the culture of knowledge with the aim of merging in the Absolute to 
become one with the Supreme Lord" (Caitanya-caritamrta, Adi-lila, Vol. 1., 78). 

1^ Srimad Bhdgavatam, with translation and commentary by A. C. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada, Cantos One through Ten in 30 Volumes (Los Angeles: The 
Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, 1976-80), Canto 5, Vol. 1, 132. 

1 1 A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, Krsna Consciousness: The Matchless Gift 
(Los Angeles: The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, 1974) , 70. 

12 ibid., 70. 

13 This topic is discussed further below and reviewed in Prabhupada's quotation 
from The Path of Perfection (Los Angeles: The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, 1979) . 

14 Prabhupada states that, "Anything which does not lead to the devotional service 
of the Lord is irreligion, and anything which leads to the devotional service of the 
Lord is called religion" (Bhdgavatam, Canto 3, Part 2, 141). We find a similar state- 
ment: "In Bhagavad-gita also we find that the Lord condemns all forms of religion 
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other than that which entails the process of surrendering unto the Supreme. Any 
system which leads one to the devotional service of the Lord, and nothing else, is 
actually religion or philosophy." (Bhagavatam, Canto 3, Part 2, 16) 

^ "Religious rites prescribed in the scriptures are meant to purify die mundane 
qualities of the conditioned souls to enable them to be gradually promoted to the 
stage of rendering transcendental service unto the Supreme Lord. Attainment of 
this stage of pure spiritual life is the highest perfection, and this stage is called svaru- 
pa, or the factual identity of the living being" {Bhagavatam, Canto I, Part 2, 18S4). 

"Christians and Muslims are also Vaishnavas, devotees, because they offer prayers 
to the Lord. 'O God,' they say, 'give us our daily bread.' Those who offer this prayer 
may not know very much and may be at a lower stage, but this is a beginning, 
because they have approached God. Going to church or mosque is also pious. . . 
Therefore those who begin in this way will one day become pure Vaishnavas." 
( Teachings of Queen Kunti, 1 35-6) 

"According to the devotional process, one should simply accept such religious 
principles that will lead ultimately to die devotional service to the Lord.... Anything 
that does not lead to the perfectional stage of Krsna consciousness should be avoid- 
ed." (Bhagavad Gild, 8.51) 

1 6 'The conclusion is that all pious activity, fruitive activity, religious principles and 
renunciation must ultimately lead to devotional service." (Caritamrta, Madhya-lila, 
Vol. 7, 102) 

1^ A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, The Science of Self Realization, pb., (Los 
Angeles: The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, 1977), 126. 

18 The Path of Perfection, 118. 

19 Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya-lila, Vol. 9, 306. 

20 ". . .there are many different types of religious systems according to the place, the 
disciples and the people's capacity to understand." (Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya-lila, 
Vol. 7, p. 325) Prabhupada also states that "since everyone has a different body and 
mind, different types of religions are needed. But when one is situated on the spiritual 
platform, there are no bodily and mental differences. Consequendy on the absolute 
platform there is oneness in religion" ( Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya-lila, Vol. 7, 100) . 

Other, similar explanations for the diversity of religion can be found both in 
(he Vaishnava scriptures and in Prabhupada's writing. See Bhagavatam, Canto 1, 
Part 1, 71; and Part 3, 56; Canto 6, Part 2, 167). 

^ Caitanya-caritmmia, Madhya-lila, Vol. 9, 99-100. See also Caitanya-caritamrta, Ma- 
dhya-lila, Vol. 7, 363. 
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See Bhagavad Gita, Chapter 17, "The Divisions of Faith," 769. 
" Bhagavatam, Canto 4, Part 3, 175. 

-"' "Thus we find different types of faith in this world, and there are different types 
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of religions due to different types of faith. The real principle of religious faith is situ- 
ated in the mode of pure goodness, but because the heart is tainted we find differ- 
ent types of religious principles." (Bhagavad Gila, 773) 

Prabhupada discusses the differences of religion according to the modes of mate- 
rial nature, gunas, in numerous other places. See Bhdgavatam, Canto 1, Part 3, 214; 
Bhdgavatam, Canto 4, Part 3, 175. 

^ Tlu; Science of Self Realization, 164. There are numerous other statements acknowl- 
edging the oneness of God and oneness in conceptions of God throughout Prabhu- 
pada's writings. 

9fi urn 1*1 r 

'The highest goal of all religion is devotional service. ...Religious people gener- 
ally do not know that the highest perfection of religion is the attainment of devo- 
tional service." {Bhagavad Gild, 453) 

"...sacrifice means to accept the supremacy of the Lord and thereby perform 
acts by which the Lord may be satisfied in all respects.... There are different coun- 
uies in different parts of the world, and each and every country may have different 
types of sacrifice to please the Supreme Lord, but the central point in pleasing Him 
is ascertained in the Bhdgavatam, and it is tnitlrfulness. The basic principle of reli- 
gion is truthfulness, and the ultimate goal of all religions is to satisfy the Lord" 
(Bhdgavatam, Canto 1 , Part 3, 275) . 

28 Bhdgavatam, Canto 8, Part I, 305. 

2 ^ "...there cannot be any religious principle without devotional service to the 
Lord.... there cannot be any religion or system of geniune philosophy for the ad- 
vancement of the living entities without the principle of devotional service." (Bhdg- 
avatam, Canto 3, Part2, 15) 

'Therefore, from all the evidence the conclusion is that without bhakti, devotion- 
al service, there is no question of religious principles. God is the central figure in 
the performance of religious principles." (Blidgavatam, Canto 7, Part 3, 30) 

°" "As far as religious principles are concerned, there is a consideration of the 
person, the country, the time and the circumstance. In devotional service, howev- 
er, there are no such considerations. Devotional service is transcendental to all 
considerations." (Garitamrta-caritdmrta, Madhya-lila, 25.121) 

^1 Gaitanya-carildmrta, Madhya-lila, Vol. 9, 363. 

32 This verse is Bhdgavatam 6.3.19 (Canto 6, Part 1, 162). 

^ Caitanya-caritdrnrta, Madhya-lila, Vol. 4, 262. "According to Vedic literature, 
religion consists only of the codes of law given by God" (Bhdgavatam, Canto 4, 
Part 3, 95). 

"Nondevotees may make a show of religion, but it is not very effective because 
although they ostentatiously attend a temple or church, they are thinking of something 
else.. . .But a devotee who commits sinful acts, which he may do unwillingly or acciden- 
tally because of his former habits, is excused" ( Bhdgauatam, Canto 6, Part 1 , 1 76) . 
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Prabhupada states that "any so-called religious system that is not in the line of 
devotional service is called cidharmci-samsthdpana. When people forget their eternal 
relationship with God and engage in something other than devotional sendee, 
their engagement is called iiTeligion" (Bhagavatam, Canto 3, Part 3, 346). 
36 "p crea tc a new type of dharma has become fashionable in this age. So-called 
svdmfis and yogis support that one may follow any type of religious system, according 
lo one's own choice, because all systems are ultimately the same. In Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam, however, such fashionable ideas are called vidharma because they go against 
one's own religious system. The real religious system is described by the Supreme 
Personality of Godhead: sarva-dharmdn paritxajya mam eham saranam vraja. The real 
religious system is that of surrender to the lotus feet of the Lord.... real religion is 
tiiat which is given by the Supreme Personality of Godhead, just as real law is that 
which is given by the government. No one can manufacture actual law at home, nor 
can one manufacture actual religion.. . ." (Bhagavatam, Canto 7, Part 3, 210-1 1) 

"Even most people who claim to belong to the Vedic system of religion are actu- 
ally opposed to the Vedic principles. Every day they manufacture a new type of 
dharma on the plea that whatever one manufactures is also a path of liberation. 
Atheistic men generally say, yata mata lata polka. According to this view, there are 
hundreds and thousands of different opinions in human society, and each opinion 
is a valid religious principle" (Bhagavatam, Canto 6, Part 2, 78-9). 

^ "...the real religious system is that which leads one to become a devotee of the 
Supreme Lord. Therefore, anything opposed lo this religious system of progressive 
Krsna consciousness is called vidharma, para-dharma, upadharma or chala-dharma. 
Misinterpretation of Bhagavad-gitd is chala-dharma. When Krsna directly says some- 
thing and some rascal interprets it to mean something different, this is chala-dharma 
— a religious system of cheating — or sabda-bhit, a jugglery of words. One should be 
extremely careful to avoid these various types of cheating systems of religion." 
(Bhagavatam, Canto 6, Part 2, 21 1 ) 

38 "7" ne niembers of modern civilization manufacture defective religious princi- 
ples through speculative concoction. This is not dharma. They do not know what is 
dharma and what is adharma.... It may be concluded that dharma, religion, refers to 
that which is ordered in the Vedas, and adharma, irreligion, refers to that which is 
not supported in the Vedas." (Bhagavatam, Canto 6, Part 1, 56-7) 

39 "Now, in the beginning of Kali-yuga, many irreligious principles are in effect, 
and as Kali-yuga advances, many pseudo religious principles will certainly be 
introduced, and people will forget the real religious principles enunciated by 
Lord Krsria before the beginning of Kali-yuga, namely principles of surrender 
unto the lotus feet of the Lord." (Bhagavatam, Canto 6, Part 2, 78) 

40 Bhagavad Gitd, 277. 

^ "Therefore, the principles of dharma, or religion, are the direct orders of the 
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Supreme Personality of Godhead. . .the highest principle of religion is to surrender 
unto Him only, and nothing more." (Bhagavad Gild, 2.27). In another place, 
"Actually the only religion is the religion of surrender unto the Supreme Person- 
ality of Godhead. We must serve the Lord in Krsna consciousness." (Bhagavatam, 
Canto 4, Part 2, 438) 

^ This verse, 18.66 from the Bhagavad-gila, wherein Krishna requests the surren- 
der of his devotee, is repeatedly quoted by Prabhupada as being the final instruc- 
tion of all religion: "...Krsna says, ...'Give up all other duties and surrender unto 
Me.' That is the last word in religion." {Bhagavatam, Canto 6, Part 3, 134). 

43 In the Chapter, 'Jesus Christ was a Guru" (The Science of Self Realization, 134-6), 
much of Prabhupada's view of Jesus Christ is presented. Therein, Prabhupada 
implies that Jesus was a Vaishnava. And as quoted earlier in this chapter, Prabhu- 
pada refers to Christianity as a form of Vaishnavism. 

44 See The Science of Self Realization, 136. 

45 ibid., 135. 

4° In a recorded conversation, Prabhupada was asked, "I would like to know, 
though, that when you say 'Krsna consciousness,' is there any difference between 
that and Christ consciousness?" Prabhupada replied, "No, there is no difference. 
Christ came to preach the message of God. If you actually become Christ conscious, 
you become Krsna conscious. " ( The Science, of Self Realization, 299) 

47 Prabhupada states that, "Actually, one who is guided by Jesus Christ will cer- 
tainly get liberation. But it is very hard to find a man who is actually being guid- 
ed by Jesus Christ." (Perfect Questions, Perfect Answers, 94) 

48 See Caitanya-caritdmrta, Adi-lila Vol. 3, 347; also see letter to Dasarha, 3-4-72. 

49 See Letter to Suchandra 12-8-69; also see Letter to Dasarha 3-4-72. 

50 See Letter to Suchandra 12-8-69. 

51 See Caitanya-caritdmrta, Adi-lila, Vol. 3, 348; also, The Matchless Gift, 32. 

5- See Caitanya-caritdmrta, Adi-lila, Vol. 3, 348; also, Letter to Suchandra, 2-8-69. 

53 See Bhagavatam, Canto 2, Part 1, 208; The Science of Self Realization, 135. 

54 "It doesn't matter which set of religious principles one follows; the only injunc- 
tion is that he must follow them strictly.... However, even if one takes up a different 
system of religion, according to this verse he must follow the religious principles he 
has accepted. Whether one is a Hindu, or a Mohammedan or a Christian, he should 
follow his own religious principles." (Bhagavatam, Canto 5, Part 2, 449-50) 

55 The Matchless Gift, 70. 

56 "Prahlada Maharaja said: Hearing and chanting about the transcendental holy 
name, form, qualifies, paraphernalia and pastimes of Lord Visnu, remembering 
them, serving the lotus feet of the Lord, offering the Lord respectful worship with 
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sixteen types of paraphernalia, offering prayers to the Lord, becoming His servant, 
considering the Lord one's best friend, and surrendering everything unto Him (in 
other words, serving Him with the body, mind and words) — these nine processes 
are accepted as pure devotional service of Krsna through these nine methods should 
be understood to be the most learned person, for he has acquired complete knowl- 
edge." (Bhagavatam, verses 7.5.23-4) 

^' "Please hear the transcendental pastimes of Lord Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu with 
faith and devotion. Giving up envy of the Lord, everyone chant the Lord's holy 
name, Hari." (Cailanya-caritdmrtci, Madhya-lila 9.361 ) 

Prabhupada states that "if one actually wants to become religious, he must take 
up the chanting of the Hare Krsna maha-mantra." (Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya-lila 
4, 262). 

These are examples of very exclusivistic statements; but these must be seen in 
light of all the other statements on the universal process of chanting the holy names 
of God, as shall be seen below. 

58 Bhagavatam, Canto 2, Part 1, 20. 

Bhagavatam, Canto 1, Part 1,7. 

''0 These four "regulative principles," or "principles of religion" are discussed in 
many places throughout Prabhupada's writings. Prabhupada writes, 'The principles 
of religion, namely austerity, cleanliness, mercy, and truthfulness, as we have already dis- 
cussed, may be followed by the follower of any faith. There is no need to turn from 
Hindu to Mohammedan to Christian or some other faith and thus become a rene- 
gade and not follow the principles of religion. The Bhagavatam religion urges fol- 
lowing the principles of religion. The principles of religion are not the dogmas or reg- 
ulative principles of a certain faith. Such regulative principles may be different in 
terms of the time and place concerned. One has to see whether the aims of religion 
have been achieved." (Bhagavatam, Canto 1, Part 3, 273) 

Prabhupada also writes, "Irreligious persons are like animals, but in this Krsna 
consciousness movement such persons can come to a sense of understanding 
things as they are and abandon the four principles of prohibited activities — namely 
illicit sex life, meat eating, gambling and intoxication. This is die beginning of reli- 
gious life. Those who are so-called religious and indulge in these four principles of 
prohibited activities are pseudo-religionists. Religious life and sinful activity cannot 
parallel one another." (Bhagavatam, Canto 4, Part 4, 98) 

Some relevant passages on animal slaughter in religion are the following: Bhaga- 
vatam, Canto 4, Part 4, 83, 142. 

6" Prabhupada states that, "one cannot continue killing animals and at the same 
lime be a religious man." (Bhagavatam, Canto 6, Part 2, p. 167) In this connection, 
I'rabhupada describes the pmpose of the Buddha's mission as the ending of ani- 
mal killing in the name of religion (Bhagavatam, Canto 6, Part 2, 167; Canto 4, Part 
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4, 142-3; and Canto 4, Part 2, 448). 

63 See Bhagavatam, Canto 3, Part 2, 17; Canto 4, Part 4, 83, 14M; Canto 8, Part 1, 305. 

64 Bhagavad Gitd, 9.1. 

65 Bhagavad Gita, 11.1. 

66 Bhagavad Gita, 18.68. 

67 Bhagavad Gita, 18.67. 

68 These two meanings for "godhead" were given in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

69 The five rasas, or experiences in the divine relationship with God, are discussed 
in various places throughout Prabhupada's writings. For a brief discussion, see the 
introduction to the Bhagavad-gild As It Is (page 5) . More elaborate discussions can 
be found in the Nectar of Devotion, and Sri Caitanya-caritamrta. In these varioius pre- 
sentations of rasa throughout Prabhupada's writings, they are presented either in a 
progressive hierarchical arrangement, as steps toward the topmost rasa of mdd- 
hurya, or they are presented as five unique perfectional levels or goals. Thus even 
within the school itself there are diverse realizations allowed indicated by these dif- 
ferent stages of bhakti. 

/u Krsna: The Supreme Personality of Godhead, Vol 1, 189. 

7 * Bhagavatam, 3.4.19 purport. 

7 ^ Bhagavatam, 1.1.2 purport. 

lo Bhagavatam, 1.1.3 purport. 

74 Bhagavatam, 2.9.37 purport. 

'5 Bhagavatam, 7.6.27 purport. 

76 Bhagavad Gita 6.30.20-21. 

77 Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya-lila 19.155 purport. 

7 8 See Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya-lila Chapter 8, especially verses 160-193. 
7 ^ Teachings of Lord Kapila, vs. 29 puiport. 

8° Snmad Bhagavatam, with translation and commentary by A. C. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada, Introduction in Canto One (Los Angeles: The Bhaktivedanta 
Book Trust, [1987] 1993), 40. 

81 Bhagavatam, Canto 2, Part 2, 111. 

82 Bhagavad Gita, 1 66. 

8 3 Paul Tillich, Christianity and the Encounter of the World Religions (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1963), 97. 

84 ibid., 96-97. 

85 ibid., 97. 
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I cannot recall the exact day in late 1962 when I met Swami Bhakti- 
vedanta for the first time, but I distincdy remember the place. Swami 
Bon Maharaj, the Rector of the Institute of Oriental Philosophy in Vrin- 
daban, U.P., called me to his office to introduce his gurubhai and to tell him 
about my background and my position at the Institute. I was then around 
thirty and Swami Bhaktivedanta appeared to me a venerable senior sadhu 
who was spending the eve of his life in Krishna's Holy City, like so many 
others. Since my own office was adjacent to Swami Bon's, whenever he 
came to visit his gurubhai, Swami Bhaktivedanta would stop by for a chat. 
He told me about his personal background and about his project to trans- 
late the entire Bhagavata Purana into English in a multi-volume high-quality 
edition. The first volume was ready and I admired the beautiful produc- 
tion, which by then was exceptional in Indian publishing. He undertook 
many trips to Delhi to meet with his publishers and he invited me several 
times to his modest quarters in Damodar Mandir. In my diary I noted on 
May 10, 1964 that Swami Bhaktivedanta had shown me the second volume 
of his Bhagavatam translation. 

We somehow came to talk about the Rama Rajya Parisad, with which he 
seemed to sympathize. He told me that he wanted to see God established as 
"perfect dictator." He abhorred Communism because of its atheistic ideolo- 
gy. I do not know whether he talked with Swami Bon about his intended 
mission to America — I cannot recall that he ever mentioned it to me. Swa- 
mi Bon commented in my presence on the impossibility of raising enough 
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funds for the planned Bhagavatam edition — he certainly spoke out of expe- 
rience, since he had time and again attempted to elicit donations from 
friends and well-wishers to keep his institute going. 

Swami Bon Maharaj had himself been a missionary of Gaudlya Vais- 
navism in India and abroad. He often reminisced about the exhibition he 
had organized in Madras and the extended trips he had undertaken to En- 
gland, Germany, America, Japan and Burma to found centers and to preach 
the message of Caitanya. Swami Bon was a powerful speaker and he had a 
good singing voice. Much of his biography is contained in several contribu- 
tions to a 1955 publication Swami Bon Maharaj, edited by Shri Tamalkrish- 
na Das at the occasion of Swami Bon's 55th birthday. 1 There also is a poetic 
autobiographical booklet, The Search? In another autobiographical booklet, 
entitled, The Founder of the Institute of Oriental Philosophy? he enumerates all 
the places he visited and in which he gave lectures. 

While Swami Bon Maharaj largely tried to imitate Western intellectual 
approaches to religion, expecting in the process to convince Westerners of 
the superiority of Gaudlya Vaisnavism, Swami Bhaktivedanta, probably with- 
out being overtly conscious of it, stayed firmly within practical Indian u adi- 
tional religiosity and thus helped to focus the contemporary Western search 
for emotional fulfillment. To do this, he drew on the living resources of the 
Gaudiva Vaisnava tradition, utilizing emotions as instalments to reach per- 
sonal fulfillment. For those who were wildly experimenting with conscious- 
ness-changing drugs inducing short-lived chemically-produced "highs," he 
offered a systematic teaching on emotions and a beautiful liturgy to reach a 
"transcendental high," to "stay high forever" and to become permanently 
"God-conscious. " 

A recent issue of TIME magazine carried a feature article which suggested 
to use an "EQ" instead of an "IQ" as measure of a person's true worth. 4 The 
"E" stands for "Emotion" (especially the control of emotions and emotional 
maturity) . Slowly the ancient wisdom is dawning also in modern psychology 
that emotions, far from being irrelevant and marginal in a person's life, are 
central and of utmost importance. Emotions can no longer be dismissed as 
but 'Vague," "subjective," "fleeting" states of mind without relevance for the 
"real world." Western mainstream religions throughout the past few cen- 
turies had tried to rationalize their traditions, to repress emotions and to 
conduct services like business meetings. Swami Bhaktivedanta went against 
this whole notion of a religion reduced to unemotional moralizing and 
pragmatic fund-collecting for good causes. He preached a religion that was 
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not afraid of emotions. His religion was full-blooded and demanded full 
engagement of the whole person. 

He wanted to mold people according to his own ideal of a God-centered 
life, and an astonishing number responded. While it emerged in the years 
to come that full commitment did not mean the same for all, it did include 
for all mind and body, thoughts and feelings, rituals and emotions. Krishna 
as the akhila rasamrta murti demands a response from all human faculties — 
and that is what Gaudiya Vaisnavism is all about. While the importance of 
the emotional dimension in religion had certainly to be argued in the con- 
text of mainsueam modern Western notions of religion, it has surprisingly 
also recently become a major issue in India, as Krishna Caitanya's The Be- 
trayal of Krishna shows. 

Does Gaudiya Vaisnavism betray Krishna? 

Krishna Caitanya's provocative The Betrayal of Krishna raises many funda- 
mental issues with regard to Hinduism as a whole as well as to many of its 
sampraddyas. 5 The larger concern — not to be taken up here — is the as- 
sumption of an original, normative Krishna religion, a "fundamental" 
Hinduism, from which later developments strayed. The more limited issue 
that will be addressed is the characterisation of Bengal Vaisnavism (Chap- 
ter XII) as one of the lamentable perversions of an originally austere reli- 
gion under the influence of eroticism gone wild. 6 He correctly points out 
that Bengal Vaisnava literature is enthusiastic to the point of sounding or- 
giastic. He mentions terms like divonmdda, premonada, preme pdgal, all of 
which designate states of "madness" as seen from the standpoint of the 
average law-abiding citizen. He contrasts this state of mind with his convic- 
tion that "profound sobriety is needed for true religious experience both 
for a deep musing on the design of existence and for accepting imperatives 
for oneself in the light of that design." (449) He also complains about the 
"noise, literally and metaphorically," which that kind of religion creates, 
and refers to historic instances of bans imposed on ndgara kirtans by the ci- 
vil authorities. 

What Krishna Caitanya says is true — of a great many people, but not of 
all. There are, apparently, people who are extrovert, gregarious, noise-lov- 
ing, also in religion. However much one might personally prefer to medi- 
tate and quietly reflect on the meaning of life, one has to realize that the 
majority of our contemporaries have other preferences. Should they be 
shut out from religion? India is famous for showing a great tolerance for 
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differences in religion, allowing a great variety of religions to co-exist side 
by side. 

From the standpoint of a tradition like Gaudiya Vaisnavism, one could 
also question the validity of the statement that "profound sobriety" is the 
most suitable mood for religion to develop in. Why not exuberance, enthu- 
siasm, intoxication? From the standpoint of the divonmada the "deep mus- 
ing on the design of existence" may be a very inadequate response to the 
revelation of the divine perceived as life, love and bliss. We obviously have a 
dilemma we cannot solve to everybody's satisfaction. Historically, also in 
India, ecstatic praise and festive abandon may have preceded quiet reflec- 
tion and meditation as "religion." It is a more likely source of community- 
bonding and foundation of organised religious activity. 

No doubt, Krishna Caitanya is right to point out die ever-present danger 
of debasing religion. However, religion can be and has been debased in 
more than one way. While emotions may have gone wrong many times in 
the context of religion, so has reason: die meticulously planned elimination 
of dissenters, the deadening formalisation of rituals and beliefs, the ice-cold 
logic of inquisitors, are as much a violation of the true spirit of religion as 
debauchery and abandon are. In short, no case can be made against Ben- 
gal Vaisnavism on the grounds that its basis is aesthetics rather than ratio- 
nal metaphysics, and one would have to judge it by standards other than 
those of a probably unduly rationalised "original" austere Krishna religion, 
as Krishna Caitanya seems to see it. 

While disagreeing with Krishna Caitanya on some of the evaluations of 
developments within the bhakti tradition, I nevertheless welcome his atti- 
tude of honest self-criticism concerning Indian culture as a whole. "We 
have," he says in one place, "along with some of the loftiest perceptions of 
mankind, some of the most misguided philosophising too in our tradi- 
tion..." (469) I also agree with him when he says that Ve are lost if we do 
not recognize that there is a lot of tripe in our tradition masquerading as 
lofty philosophy and reject it outright" (470) . 

Krishna Caitanya emphasises the "pathological excitability" of the 
founder of Gaudiya Vaisnavism evidenced by his going into a trance at the 
sight of a peacock and imagining himself in the presence of Krishna at the 
sound of a flute. Founders of religions often carry features that are "abnor- 
mal" and whose imitation by a large number of followers would create the 
impression of mental disorder. Nobody who accepts Buddha as ideal would 
try to imitate his years of extreme penances that preceded his enlighten- 
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ment. The average Christian would not think it necessary to literally die on 
a cross in order to qualify as follower of Jesus. And Muslims are not expect- 
ed to either parallel the prophetic gift of Mohammed or to imitate each of 
his actions in real life. Gaudiya Vaisnavas, as we know, were able to found vi- 
able communities and to lead humanly fulfilling lives. Their enthusiastic 
love for Krishna has made them accomplish much by way of building tem- 
ples, celebrating feasts and creating a rich literature that bespeaks their 
emotionalism but is otherwise not reprehensible. The emotional, enthusi- 
astic, "noisy" Krishna-WiaM that Prabhupada brought to the West is not a 
betrayal of Krishna but a development of the ancient tradition which is suit- 
able for our time. 

The need to acknowledge the importance of emotions 

Centuries of rationalism that have shaped the modem West have lead to an 
atrophy of emotions in the official representatives of our culture on the 
one hand and a total debasement of popular culture on the other hand, 
where emotions were allowed to deteriorate into animal instincts unbridled 
by any human disciplines. Science, which dominated intellectual life for 
the past several generations, eliminated on principle everything that was 
not "fact" and that did not follow the logic of its own rationality. Erwin 
Schrudinger, a Nobel prize winning physicist once remarked, that "science 
is ghastly silent about all and sundry that is really near to our heart, that 
really matters to us. It cannot tell us about red and blue, bitter and sweet, 
beautiful and ugly, good or bad, God and eternity. Science sometimes pre- 
tends to answer questions in these domains, but the answers are often so 
silly that we are not inclined to take them seriously." 7 

Obviously, if we continue considering red and blue, bitter and sweet, 
beautiful and ugly, good and bad, God and eternity, important "real" life 
issues, we need approaches other than rationality and science. Bengal Vais- 
navism is one such approach that seems to have worked for fairly large 
groups of people who were able to realize God the Beautiful. Platonic tradi- 
tion too recognizes beauty as an essential aspect of reality, on a level with 
truth and goodness. The only way to perceive beauty is through feelings, 
not through rationality. Ideally, the sense of beauty would be integrated 
into a perception of good and a vision of truth. In reality the balance is usu- 
ally imperfect and one of these areas is more pronounced to the detriment 
of the others. Each age has its typical blind-spot as well. An overly rationalist 
age shows a deficiency in wisdom and sensibility. An overemphasis on senti- 
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ment will result in an under-emphasis on practical reason and ethical con- 
sideration. 

The "theologising" of the rasas is comparable to the "humanising" of ani- 
mal drives: while humans eat, drink and mate, as animals do, in humans 
these functions become "humane," i.e., means of expressing something 
higher than satisfaction of physical needs (the symbolism of the "Last Sup 
per" or of the "Symposium" goes far beyond calorie-intake and metabo- 
lism) . Similarly, while love, anger and fear are universal, "secular" human 
emotions, in a religious convert they are expressions of transcendent expe- 
rience (the symbolism of intra-divine love and of the "night of the soul" 
again far transcends suggestions of sexual union or dread of darkness). 

Sri Caitanya might not have succeeded in any other age than the one in 
which he actually lived. Similarly, the Hare Krishna Movement probably 
needed exacdy the circumstances which Swami Bhaktivedanta found in the 
New York of the late Sixties to develop. Earlier attempts somewhere else to 
win followers did not succeed. Bengal Vaisnavism is a response to the needs 
of a particular time and place — other times and other places may demand 
other responses. But the indisputable fact is that emotions can not be sup- 
pressed forever and eliminated in the process of creating a human civilisa- 
tion. 

The suspicion towards emotions, as representing rationality gone some- 
where wrong, is endemic in mainstream Western culture. It is shared even 
by its declared rebels and dissenters. Take Jean Paul Sartre, who had this >o 
say: "It is constitutive for an emotion that it ascribes something to an object, 
that infinitely transcends the object. There really is a 'universe of feelings' 
...We should speak of the 'universe of feelings' in the same way as we speak 
of the 'universe of dreams' or the 'world of insanity'." 8 

Emotions not only have a reality of their own, but also a logic of their 
own. It would be self-contradictory to attempt to develop a rational theory 
of emotional culture: experience alone will be the guide to an emotional 
systematics. The Goswamis of the Bengal Vaisnava tradition have provided 
it in their works, especially Rupa Goswami in his Bhaktirasdmriasindhu and 
his Ujjvalanilamani, and Jiva Goswami in his commentary Locanarocanya. 
These works come from "insiders," not only in the sense that they belonged 
to the Gaudiya Vaisnava u-adition, but also in the sense that emotions are 
looked at from inside rather than "objectively." Active participation in, and 
identification with, the emotions described characterizes this approach. 

Recognizing the "secular" scale of emotions established by Indian literary 
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and artistic tradition as reflecting "real-life emotions," the Goswamls, over- 
powered by their own experience of ecstatic God-love, inject into it the 
essence of religiosity. Humans have always identified the ultimate, be it of 
thought, of power, of virtue, of reality with the divine — the ultimate of 
experience of blissful emotion is no different. We have to trust the geniuses 
of emotion in their own field as much as we trust the geniuses of science or 
the geniuses of literature in their respective domains. Neither is inter- 
changeable or collapsible into something else. In either sphere do we 
touch something irreducibly human. 

Are emotions antithetical to ethics? 

One of the often heard criticisms levelled at Gaudiya Vaisnavism is that it is 
lacking an ethic and not able to provide a foundation for it. It is correct to 
observe that the absence of rational systematics would not allow for any kind 
of philosophical ethic, nor would the deity as conceived by them be the 
source of ethical commands along the lines of either the Dharmasdstra or 
the Biblical decalogue. However, the 64 elements of worship contain an 
implicit canon of virtues and vices identified with relation to sevd, the cen- 
tral concern of this religion. Thus the Bhaktirasamrtasi?idhu identifies 10 po- 
sitive precepts for followers of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, paralleled by 1 prohi- 
bitions. Furthermore, it mentions 32 offenses against worship. While large- 
ly ritualistic, they nevertheless express an "ethic" and shape the behaviour 
of the devotee. Like other advanced spiritual teachings it appears to pre- 
suppose basic ethics rather than inculcate it and to concentrate on the de- 
velopment of higher dimensions of spirituality. In their everyday lives, Ben- 
gal Vaisnavas observe the same basic morality as everybody else and, if any- 
thing, show a higher sensitivity in interpersonal relationships, due probably 
to their intense devotional practice. Swami Bhaktivedanta began his mis- 
sion in New York by committing his disciples to a basic ethic: not to take 
drugs, not to eat meat, not to indulge in illicit sex and not to gamble. 

The point most often highlighted by the opponents of Bengal Vaisnavism 
throughout the ages is the exaltation of the parakiya relationship between 
Krishna and Radha, the divine couple. While there is some difficulty in 
rationalising that point in their faith, it should be understood that no 
teacher of that school ever suggested that devotees should imitate this 
"mystery" on the mundane level. Practices like the ones that were publi- 
cised and condemned in the celebrated Maharaja case, involving members 
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of the Vallabha sampradaya, have been perceived as unorthodox and can- 
not be considered as orthodox in any sense. Sri Caitanya and his followers 
have always insisted on the transcendent nature of Krishna Ma (in a way 
parallel to the transcendent nature of inter-trinitarian Father-Son relation- 
ship proposed by Christian theologians). 

It was the Bengal Vaisnavism that Swami Bhaktivedanta brought to New 
York in 1966, and not the Advaita Vedanta which Swami Vivekananda had 
preached in 1893, that appealed to a generation of Americans that had got- 
ten sick on a diet of drugs and sex. 9 God appeared to the hippies and jun- 
kies in the form of Krishna and Radha, of Kirtans and Ratha-yau as, of tem- 
ple-worship and joyous noises. 

The importance of Srila Prabhupada's contribution 

There is a great need today for the specific contribution which Caitanya 
and his followers made to the culture of their day and age, die education of 
the senses and the emotions in an artistic as well as a religious sense. 
Caitanya brought beauty and art to religion and he directed the emotions 
beyond the merely material objects of enjoyment. To a culture that identi- 
fied religion uniquely with renunciation, and which condemned all forms 
of enjoyment as entanglement in samsara, Caitanya announced the mes- 
sage that God was Love, God was Joy, God was Life. To a culture that identi- 
fied happiness unthinkingly with sense-gratification, self-indulgence and 
everything that money can buy, Srila Prabhupada preached the transcen- 
dental bliss of a God-conscious life. A world in which this God is present in 
bodily form cannot be all bad, all illusion or entrapment. For Swami Bhak- 
tivedanta it was more important to find God in the world than to leave the 
world in order to find liberation. Instead of writing off the senses merely as 
doors to hell and to hold sense-objects responsible for all the misery of life, 
Caitanya (and thus Swami Bhaktivedanta) saw them as doors to heaven and 
as instruments for spiritual development. 

Everything can be exaggerated, and every exaggeration perverts the 
meaning of an idea or practice. Also emotionalism can be overdone and 
history has shown that "love" can degenerate, and that depraved minds can 
read into religious mysteries a meaning that offends all sense of propriety 
and decency. However, that is the risk that is unavoidably present as soon as 
we deal with something humanly meaningful. We need checks and con- 
trols, both from within and from without, to make sure that an ideal stays 
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an ideal. Indian literary theory has the principle of aucitya ("appropriate- 
ness") , which demands that a statement not only fit into the context of the 
specific work in which it appears but also into the overall culture, and into 
general human concerns. This principle has to be applied to religion too. 
Notwithstanding the unchanging nature of the divine in itself, its expres- 
sion in human terms and its appropriation in a particular culture require 
an appropriate medium that is capable of conveying the message to a par- 
ticular audience. 

Gaudiya Vaisnvism can be seen as an "escape," no doubt. It arose at a 
time when the condition of most Hindus in India was just about hopeless 
and when the majority felt powerless to change anything. In such a situa- 
tion Caitanya and his associates "escaped" to God — into a religion highly 
charged with feeling and emotion. It had elements of the basic human 
instincts in it — it used erotic/ sexual imagery, movement and dance that 
lead to a frenzy, it was noisy and went public. Compared to both the tradi- 
tional smdrta way of life and the more contemplative forms of bhakti it was 
disruptive. Its success had to do with the frustrations that people felt and 
that could not be dealt with by more "proper" ways of behaviour. "Strong 
stuff' is required in such situations. Today's alienated and disaffected youth 
could hardly be impressed by calls to duty and examples of meekness as 
shown by mediaeval Christian saints. In contrast to the emotion-charged 
pop-culture of today (in which a surprisingly strong religious element can 
be found too) , which quite often leads to acts of violence and vandalism 
and in general is desuuctive and resentful, the emotion charged move- 
ment initiated by Caitanya lead to the creation of a new culture: a whole 
new town, Vrindaban, owes its (re-) construction and its continued exis- 
tence to it, with all its artistic temples, images, its ras-tilas and its pilgrim- 
ages, its poetry and its music. In our own time the enthusiasm created by 
Srila Prabhupada similarly led to the construction of beautiful temples in 
many countries of the world, the establishing of new communities and a lit- 
erary culture of its own: the very opposite of the destructive trend so wide- 
spread in our present Western culture. 

Gaudiya Vaisnavism arose largely in reaction to the dry "logic-chopping" 
of the pandits that represented the "official religion." People have a heart 
and when they remember God they want to worship rather than analyse 
theological language in order to find personal growth and fulfillment. The 
emotive/ affective part of humans is more basic than the analytic/ rational 
and hardly repressible. Affects and emotions are, on the whole, a truer 
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guide to right living than mere rational analysis. They also create a more 
genuine bond both between humans across cultural and linguistic bound- 
aries, and between different species. They provide a more real connection 
with the universe as a whole than other human faculties. 

To point to Western parallels may not be wholly out of place. Plato and 
the whole Platonic tradition, which had such a pervasive influence on 
Western culture, strongly emphasized not only "eros" as moving force but 
placed the "good" as highest being/ value, accessible more through the 
"heart" than the "head." The Platonists and Neo-Platonists, including die 
Christian ones, taught a "way of the heart" through which humans could 
see the ultimate. Augustine coined the famous phrase Ama et fac quod vis — 
"Love and do what you want, convinced that love would not go wrong." 
While the word "love" has been, and continues to be, much misused for all 
kinds of things, there would be few humans who could not discern the 
"real thing" from the wrongly labelled ones. 10 

Beauty plays a major role in Gaudiya Vaisnavism. Caitanya must have pos- 
sessed an artistic personality, one that was overwhelmed by a sense of beau- 
ty, and one that responded to beauty in a total way. Also, Srila Prabhupada 
had a highly developed sense of aesthetics. Although virtually penniless, he 
insisted on making his Bhagavatam publication a thing of beauty. His devo- 
tees, although personally committed to leading austere and simple lives, 
have created palaces for God and do not hesitate to surround the deity 
with luxury. A person can quite literally be obsessed by beauty, and a 
response to beauty perceived or imagined has something elementary about 
it. It cannot be fully rationalized; it cannot be fully controlled and it over- 
rides all other considerations. Beauty is its own justification; it does not 
require an intellectual or a moral reason to exist. People who pursue beau- 
ty often appear somewhat odd to those who are lacking that elementary 
sense: they do things, or behave in ways, that would be considered irra- 
tional, even immoral, by the more sober-minded. Caitanya and his close fol- 
lowers apparendy belonged to this group of people. It is hard to judge 
them from any "ordinary" standard. They appeared crazy to some of their 
contemporaries; they made noise, they disturbed the peace of ordinary citi- 
zens, they used a language that offended the moral sensibilities of many. 
They were quite literally divyonmada, crazy about god, in a way that went far 
beyond the nonnal bhakti tradition. 
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Concluding remarks 

The materialism, consumerism, and hedonism of many of our contempo- 
raries is an incontrovertible fact, and to negatively contrast our age with 
that of a more restrained, disciplined, austere character will not do much 
good. Austerity in itself is not necessarily a virtue and poverty as such is not 
necessarily desirable. Nor is enjoyment of life a vice, or being happy a sign 
of lacking religiosity. If, as theistic religions East and West maintain, every- 
thing is either a creation or an emanation of the Deity, then everything 
must have a divine dimension, and everything must be able to serve as an 
instrument to reach God. This must be especially true of central human 
realities and experiences, such as feelings and emotions. 

The tenderness with which Gaudiya Vaisnavas meet their God often trans- 
lates into great compassion and friendliness towards humans and animals. 
The focusing of all the powers of heart and soul on the embodiment of 
love should make them forget the petty quarrels and jealousies that nor- 
mally fill the days of people whose focus in life is their own dear self and its 
c omforts. Caitanya's symphony of feelings performed by religious artists 
like Srila Prabhupada may, like Mozart's music, belong to a very different 
age, an age that is irretrievably gone. But, like Mozart's music again, while 
inimitable and unique as far as the origin and setting goes, it still is capable 
of stirring human hearts and minds in our age and time. It may not solve 
any of our mundane problems, but it transposes those able to perceive it, 
into a world of joy and meaning. 
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CHURNING THE GLOBAL OCEAN OF NECTAR: 
THE DEVOTIONAL MUSIC OF SRI I A PRABHUPADA 



Guy L. Beck 

"I have talked to a couple of musicians about it, and we agreed that in 
his head this Swami must have had hundreds and hundreds of melodies 
that had been brought back from the real learning from the other side 
of the world." — Irving Halpern, quoted in Srila Prabhupada Lilamria, vol. 
2, p. 209, by Satsvarupa dasa Goswami (Los Angeles: Bhaktivedanta 
Book Trust, 1980). 

f ■ ^he matchless spiritual gifts brought from India to America by Srila A. 
C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada in 1965 included among other 

JL things an extraordinary type of religious and devotional music, one 
that had never been brought before by anyone, not even Swami Vivekanan- 
da (1893) or Paramahamsa Yogananda (1920). Based on traditional Indian 
forms, Srila Prabhupada's musical kirtans reached out and touched the 
hearts of all who came within its scope. Even the poet Allen Ginsberg, who 
had already been to India and heard Hare Krishna chanting there, was so 
amazed at Srila Prabhupada's command of devotional music that he pre- 
sented Prabhupada's new movement with its first harmonium. 

The Bhakti traditions of India have generally embraced the art of music as 
the most effective method of presenting and transmitting the mood or rasa 
of divine love of God. Nearly all of the great Bhakti saints were either com- 
posers of songs, singers of great renown, or else supporters of devotional 
music — the list includes the founders of the great Vaisnava Sampradayas: 
Sri Ramanujacarya, Sri Madhvacarya, Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu, Sri Val- 
labhacarya, Sri Nimbarkacarya, Sri Hit Harivarhs, Swami Haridas, Sarikar- 
dev, and so on. The traditional founders of the two main branches of Indi- 
an classical music, Swami Haridas and Tansen of North Indian Hindustani, 
and Purandara Dasa and Tyagaraja of South Indian Carnatic, were devout 
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Vaisnavas wno propagated a devotional message through the medium of 
song. However, although Indian instrumental music has been heard in the 
West, the vocal music of these Bhakti traditions has remained largely un- 
known and unappreciated due to cultural barriers. However, thanks to the 
efforts of Srila A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, these barriers have 
been crossed, and a pure and authoritative representation of it is now 
accessible worldwide. 

This essay, with reference to his principal recordings, seeks to bring about 
a deeper appreciation and understanding of the musical side of Srila Pra- 
bhupada by discussing his unique knowledge and use of musical techniques 
in terms of established traditions of Vaisnava devotional music. Even without 
his other important accomplishments, we can claim that Srila Prabhupada 
has achieved a firm place within the Bhakti tradition solely on the merit of 
his contribution to Vaisnava music. In short, his music stands on its own. 

It is indeed an honor to participate in the birth-centennial of Srila Pra- 
bhupada. Although I have formally studied Indian classical music and 
Bengali kirtan in India for many years, it seemed presumptuous of me to 
attempt a musicological study of music that is alaukik, transcendental, and 
said to have emanated from the spiritual sky. Thus I felt both joy and trepi- 
dation in undertaking what can only be an academic assessment of the mu- 
sic of Srila Prabhupada, running the risk of underestimating its deeper val- 
ue and impact. Nonetheless, this task presented itself as both a challenge 
and an opportunity to provide a clearer understanding of a phenomenon 
that is extremely dear to the hearts of many disciples and devotees, and at 
the same time create greater exposure. This venture is no doubt mirrored 
by many other religious studies scholars and musicologists who have con- 
fronted the challenge of evaluating and interpreting the teachings and 
music of spiritually gifted persons in a variety of cultures. 

In the West, music has had an ambivalent position with regard to religion 
— a neutral, secular (or sometimes pagan) art that could be adopted for 
either good or evil, utilized as hymns of angels or ditties of Satan. In Hin- 
duism, on the other hand, where music was created by the gods (Brahma) 
and thus possessed of sacred qualities from the beginning, the religious use 
of music is more readily understood and expected, since it does, after-all, 
reflect in essence the divine realm. There is almost no distrust here of mu- 
sic qua music. 

In the early biography of Srila Prabhupada we find more references testi- 
fying to his love of kirtan and devotional music than to his serious study of 
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it. The earliest evidence of musical training is found in the Srila Prabhupada 
Lildmrta (1980; v. 1, p. 8, henceforth SPL), wherein the young Abhay Cha- 
ran De's (Srila Prabhupada's) father, Gour Mohan De, arranged for a mr- 
danga (clay drum) teacher to train his son in kirtan: "From the beginning of 
Abhay's life, Gour Mohan had introduced his plan. He had hired a profes- 
sional mrdanga player to teach Abhay the standard rhythms for accompany- 
ing kirtan... .Gour Mohan had his dream of a son who would grow up sing- 
ing bhajanas, playing mrdanga, and speaking on Srimad-Bfidgavatam. When 
Abhay sat to play the mrdanga, even with his left and right arms extended as 
far as he could, his small hands could barely reach the drumheads at the 
opposite ends of the drum. With his right wrist he would flick his hand just 
as his teacher instructed, and his fingers would make a high-pitched sound 
— tee nee tee nee taw — and then he would strike the left drumhead with his 
open left hand — boom boom." 

The name and credentials of the above music teacher are not provided. 
Moreover, there is no further mention of formal training in either classical 
music or Bengali kirtan singing. And since his early association with the 
Gaudiya Math was mainly as a householder living on the outside, he most 
likely missed certain aspects of the daily ashram 'grind,' wherein participa- 
tion in kirtan was near compulsory. But according to SPL (v. 1., p. 100), 
whenever Sridhara Maharaj, one of his godbrothers, would go on preach- 
ing programs, Abhay would play mrdanga; and whenever Sridhara Maharaj 
was ill, Abhay would fill-in by performing the kirtan himself and lecturing 
on Srimad-Bhdgavatam. 

Despite the meager training in music according to the biography, one 
must conclude that, apart from divine guidance, Srila Prabhupada had 
an exceptional ear for picking up tunes and melodies, rhythms, musical 
styles, and vocal intonation throughout his life, whether in Bengal, 
Allahabad, Delhi, Bombay, Jhansi, or Vrindaban, the hometown of most 
of the genres of devotional bhajan and kirtan prevalent in North India. 

Befitting the qualities of saintliness, Srila Prabhupada was never eager for 
publicity merely as a musician or performer. He was a messenger of the 
medieval saint Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu, whose spiritual lineage was 
known to decry musical virtuosity for its own sake. As such, Srila Prabhu- 
pada did not record his own singing before he left India for America in 
1965. Even after landing in New York, the recordings of his sublime chant- 
ing and kirtan were made at the instigation and request of Western disci- 
ples and admirers. And up until the end of his life, he would usually just 
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start singing and playing the harmonium due to his own inspiration, re- 
gardless if anyone was on hand with a recorder or not. Fortunately, they 
were on most occasions. In fact, most of the remaining recordings were 
made in a kind of ad hoc manner, which explains some of the ensuing con- 
fusion over dates and names of accompanying musicians. According to 
Eknath Das of the Bhaktivedanta Archives, "the entire music archive is in a 
state of disarray with only very rough approximations for the many record- 
ings done by Srila Prabhupada, and as yet has not been completely sorted 
out." But we do know that all of his recordings were made during the ten 
years between 1966-1976, beginning with the first album in New York in 
1966, and ending with recordings made in Vrindaban in 1976, according 
to Hari Sauri, Srila Prabhupada's personal servant. Many of the best record- 
ings spanning this period comprise the series of 14 compact discs released 
between 1990-1993 by the Bhaktivedanta Book Trust. 

For Srila Prabhupada, music was without doubt important, as it was for all 
the great Bhakti saint-musicians, but only as part of a broader purpose and 
outreach, namely, to communicate the moods and experiences of Bhakti. 
Thus, his music was always intimately connected with his extraordinary 
state-of-mind, namely total God-consciousness. With these ideas in place, 
we may now attempt to survey his music in the context of Indian music with 
reference to selected recordings. 

The recording of the first long-playing album (1966), the "Happening 
Album," in New York by Srila Prabhupada is described in the SPL v. 2, pp. 
253-259. The instrumentation did not yet include the traditional mrdanga 
(khole) , but rather a two-headed Indian drum, probably a dholak, that was 
played by Srila Prabhupada. Brahmananda Swarm has related the story that 
a boy had brought the drum to the temple the day before the recording, 
and that he required some persuasion to allow it to be used in the record- 
ing the next day. When Srila Prabhupada first picked up the drum, the de- 
votees were ecstatic to see "Swamiji," as they then referred to him, playing 
so fervently and so well. Rupanuga Das played a pair of brass Indian bells, 
Kirtanananda played the tamboura, and Ravindra Svarup (not the present 
Ravindra Svarupa Dasa) played the drone on the harmonium (given by 
Ginsberg) by holding down two notes, the tonic and the fifth, with the 
right hand and pumping the bellows with the left. Two pairs of kartals and 
rhythm sticks were also played. After a few minor adjustments, tilings got 
under way: 'The first sound was the tamboura, with its plucked, reverberat- 
ing twang. An instant later Swamiji began beating the drum and singing, 
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Vande 'ham sri-guroh. . .Then the whole ensemble put out to sea — the tam- 
boura, the harmonium, the clackers, the cymbals, Rupanuga's bells, Swa- 
miji's solo singing — pushing off from their moorings, out into a fair-weath- 
er sea of chanting.... Swamiji's voice in the studio was very sweet.... The in- 
struments were all right, the drum, the singing. The harmony was rough. 
But this was a special record — a happening. The Hare Krishna Chanters 
were doing their thing, and they were doing it all right. Alan Kallman was 
excited. Here was an authentic sound. Maybe it would sell." This was the 
album which would inspire (then-Beatle) George Harrison to meet and 
assist the London devotees, according to SPL (1982; v. 4, p. 28). 

The second principal recording was made in San Francisco (1967-8) and 
contained one selection that drew upon classical styles of exposition. The 
'Prayers to the Six Goswamis' is a traditional Sanskrit stotra written by Srini- 
vasacarya, a great saint in the Gaudiya Vaisnava line. The original recording 
was made with Srila Prabhupada singing and playing the kartals himself. 
George Ruckert, a sarod student of Ali Akbar Khan, played the sarod on 
the final recording. George Harrison, who had previously been a regular 
guest at the New York temple kirtans, related some of his impressions to me 
in a recent interview (10-21-95): "I used to attend the temple program every 
Tuesday evening at the storefront. Swamiji would talk on Bhagavad-Gita, 
chant Hare Krishna, and then cut up an apple and pass it around to all the 
guests. It was the sweetest apple I ever tasted. He was a very sweet person. I 
brought a small drum to the kirtans, as Swamiji always encouraged everyone 
to play any instrument that they could play. He never told anyone not to 
play due to incompetence. He just would not do that." 

According to Ruckert, several devotees approached Ali Akbar Khan in 
San Francisco and originally requested him to perform on the finished 
recording of Srila Prabhupada. Khan Sahib declined but asked George if 
he wanted to do it, since he was considered the maestro's best pupil: "I was 
delighted to give something back to the nice Swamiji I had known from the 
New York temple." George then proceeded to dub over Srila Prabhupada's 
original rendering with the sarod, creating a very evocative mood based on 
classical rdgas. The sarod begins with a short aldp, infroducing the mood of 
the rdga, a rdga that George had earlier identified in a conversation (10-1- 
95) as a form of Misra Kirwani (or Sindhu Bhairavi) — sa re ga ma pa dha dha 
ni ni sa. This is followed by kartals and the singing of the Sanskrit verses by 
Srila Prabhupada in a strong, bold, but none-the-less melodic voice. 1 Half- 
way through the piece, George, along with his wife Ann who played tanpu- 
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ra, had to re-tune the instruments a half-step higher as the music seemed to 
move up a key. Adjustments were made by fading-out and fading-in the 
music. The overall mood of the piece, with its flatted third, flatted and nat- 
ural sixth, and flatted seventh, is one of deep pathos, gravity, and compas- 
sion, similar to effects created by certain minor scales in Western music. 

Srila Prabhupada produced comparable 'minor-key' effects in the early 
recordings of 'Hari Haraye Namah' (1968, Bengali) and 'Siksastakam' 
(1968, Sanskrit), both of which have flatted thirds and sixths and belong to 
the rdga classification known as Asavari That. Ragas of this mode (That) 
generally express very serious moods evoking gravity and profound spiritu- 
al thought, and are more characteristic of Srila Prabhupada's earlier 
recordings. 'Prayers of King Kulasekhara' are sung in rdga Bhairavi, a simi- 
larly serious rdga containing flatted second, sixth, and seventh notes. In the 
Sanskrit prayers of 'Brahma-Samhita,' which he recorded more than any 
other single item (four times) except for the 'Mahamantra' and 'Guru pra- 
yers,' he varies his renderings through the use of ragas like Vrindavani Sa- 
rang, Yaman, and Dhanasri. 

According to Yamuna Devi (conversation 10-29-95), Srila Prabhupada 
sang what she called 'minor melodies' and 'major melodies,' but no one 
knew why he chose one or the other at any specific time other than to vary 
the tune. Gradually there came the concept of a morning melody in a ma- 
jor scale (sa rega ma pa dha ni sa) and an afternoon melody in a minor-like 
scale, similar to Bhairavi with a touch of Bhairav — sa re ga ma pa dha ni (or 
ni) sa. However, in Indian classical tradition Bhairav or Bhairavi should be 
sung in the early morning, especially Bhairav during the Brahma-Muhurta 
hours of 3-6 AM, before sunrise. This apparent contradiction does not seem 
to have been questioned during Prabhupada's lifetime. However, the use 
of a major scale like Vilaval is appropriate in India for morning darsana 
from about 6-8 AM. 

With few exceptions, it seems as if Srila Prabhupada preferred the classi- 
cal rdga moods in his renditions of the Sanskrit stotras, as opposed to the 
Bengali songs that mostly followed lighter tunes adopted from Bengali kir- 
tan. Throughout the Sanskrit prayers sung according to raga-motifs, the 
over-all production was highly intense and solemn, as if his entire self were 
behind every note. This squares with the general observation with regard to 
his singing found in the SPL, v. 2, p. 210: "Although his demeanor was 
pleasant, his chanting was intensive, sometimes straining, and everything 
about him was concentration." 
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The recordings made in 1972 and after were less somber, almost as if he 
was relieved from the deeper profundity of the earlier moods, and used 
more raga scales containing major thu ds and sevenths. Examples of this are 
found in 'Dasavatara Stotra,' 'Amar Jivana,' 'Gaurangera Duri Pada,' 'Para- 
ma Karuna,' and the second 'Hari Haraye Namah.' 

The 1974 recording made in Germany, Krishna Meditations, succeeds by 
reflecting a highly positive mood, one that rejoices in God's bounty, and ce- 
lebrates a movement that has grown way beyond all expectations. The me- 
lodies are mostly all in major scale idioms, different from the more sober 
and pensive minor key renderings of earlier times. In fact, two of the songs 
are major-key reworkings of previous minor-key recordings: 'Prayers to the 
Six Goswamis' and 'Sri Krishna Caitanya Prabhu.' In addition, the previous 
minor mode renditions of 'Hari Haraye Namah' and 'Brahma-Sarhhita' 
were remade in major scales by 1972. 

The rhythm found in Srila Prabhupada's music is perhaps the only fixed 
variable. Throughout twelve years of preaching and recording, he focused 
primarily on one tala — Das Pahira (comparable to 4/ 4 in Western time) — 
as the basis for nearly all of his songs. Das Pahira is the most common beat 
found in Bengali kirtan, and is divided as follows into 1 6 beats: jhe ne ta- , te 
neta-, khi tete dha ghi, ge da ge da. The hartals, or accompanying hand cym- 
bals, generally follow the downbeat, *.***_* **_***_**j n rjg£ 
Pahira. Another simple rhythm of Bengali kirtan is Lopha. Resembling a 
waltz time in 3/4, and comparable to the six-beat Dadra of Hindustani tra- 
dition, it is composed of 12 beats as follows: ja geja, ja ghe na, ta ke ta, ta khe 
ta, with the hartal playing *.**.**.**.* while almost never recorded 
by Srila Prabhupada, this rhythm was introduced to ISKCON and popular- 
ized by his disciple Acyutananda Swami through recordings made in 1972. 
It is still used by devotees when singing certain Bengali songs of Srila Bhak- 
tivinoda or Narottam Das. 

Indian tolas, found in both classical music and in Bengali kirtan, prove to 
be very complex with rhythms comprising any number of beat-cycles. 
Bengali kirtan tdlas such as Teof, Dui Thuki, Das Kusi, Choja Das Kusi, Bara 
Das Kusi, and Sam Tal, containing up to 64 beats in a cycle, are extremely 
complex and require accomplished musicians as well as audiences to make 
them effective. If Srila Prabhupada had employed these beats, his music 
would have been totally incomprehensible to Westerners and many Indians 
as well. So the genius of Srila Prabhupada is witnessed in his limitation of 
rhythms to one, so that while the melodic structure may vary widely through 
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the free use of classical rdgas and Bengali kirtan melodies, the steady rhythm 
maintains a fixed identity-point for the devotees and listening audiences. 

In three of the Bengali songs of the early seventies, Srila Prabhupada in- 
troduced special phrases characteristic of Bengali kirtan style known as 
dkharas, short repetitions containing inner or "spontaneous" meanings of 
the text which are either learned from a teacher or else created on the spot 
by the singer. 'Hari Hari Viphale' (Srila Prabhupada's favorite Bengali kir- 
tan song, according to SPL, v. 4, p. 48), 'Vibhavari Sesa,' and 'Nitai Pada 
Kamala' all contain short excursions into akhara creation. But this is ob- 
served only in regard to the typical tune found in traditional akhara, which 
he applies to a line from the original text of the poet. In 'Hari Hari 
Viphale,' the line "janiya suniyd bisa khainu is repeated as if it were an inde- 
pendent akhara phrase. In 'Vibhavari Sesa,' the line from the last stanza, 
"jamuna-jivana, keli-parayana" is fondly repeated three times in the lower 
register according to the style of akhara. In 'Nitai Pada Kamala,' the words, 
"vidyd-kuk hi karibe" are similarly sung in akhara style. The performance of 
dkharas often requires a change in the tempo or sometimes even the 
rhythm itself (from Das Pahira to Lopha, for example) , but unfortunately 
none of the devotee-musicians accompanying Srila Prabhupada in die West 
were prepared to do that, despite Prabhupada's indications for speeding-up 
or slowing-down by sometimes tapping the harmonium notes in succession. 

In general, dkharas are composed of several, usually three or four, addi- 
tional lines of lyrics that are sung a few times in repetition, after which 
there is a return to the original text of the song. These lines are not in the 
original song-text, but are taught to singers by experienced kirtaniyas (song- 
sters) , or even created impromptu by very advanced singer-composers. 
Though there is no evidence of Srila Prabhupada creating his own akhara 
lyric as in the style of the kirtan singers in Bengal, he used the typical akhara 
melody to give added flavor to his pensive renditions of these classic songs, 
and by doing dial, exposed fresh audiences to the genre of kirtan-smgmg in 
a pleasing manner without overwhelming them with the full tradition. 

According to the early disciple Mukunda GoswamI (conversation 12-2-95), 
Srila Prabhupada had used and consulted a personally handwritten song- 
book when singing and recording the Bengali songs and Sanskrit stotras. 
This would suggest that not all of his material was committed to memory. 
Unfortunately this book has not been recovered. 

The most important song associated with the Hare Krishna Movement is 
the Hare Krishna chant of sixteen words (32 syllables), the Mahamantra; 
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Hare Krishna Hare Krishna Krishna Hare Hare, Hare Rama Hare Rama 
Rama Rama Hare Hare. As such, the introduction of the movement coin- 
cides with the introduction of the chant along with its tune. The most popu- 
lar melody of this chant is still the one recorded by the London devotees 
under the sponsorship of George Harrison at Apple Records during the 
Summer of 1969. This tune has a brief history first in the USA According to 
the SPL (v. 4, pp. 31-32), at the time of the Harrison recording a certain 
melody was already popular among young people in London due to the 
Broadway musical Hair, which had started its ran on Broadway in New York 
on April 29, 1968: "When the first group of devotees arrived in George's 
Mercedes, a crowd of teenagers began singing Hare Krishna to the tune pop- 
ularized by the rock musical Hair." The tune utilized in Hair was borrowed 
from devotees in New York who had obviously heard Srila Prabhupada's 
chanting of the Mahamantra on the Happening Album, if not having heard 
him sing it regularly at the storefront temple in lower Manhattan. 

Hare Krishna chanting figures centrally in the musical Hair. According to 
James Rado (conversation on 10-8-95), one of the writers of the story and 
lyrics along with Gerome Ragni, the inspiration for the show came from a 
desire to create something totally new that reflected the social and cultural 
climate of the younger generation, drawing in whatever was most 'in' 
around the area of Greenwich Village: "We used to follow the devotees, 
observe them, and then died to incorporate this element in the show. With 
their bells, robes, and chants, they were exciting, complementing perfectly 
the changing times." 

In the final scene of Act One a group of hippies, the Tribe, attend a Be-In 
in Central Park in order to celebrate love, peace, sex, and drugs: 'The Be- 
In...The sound of bells from offstage, from the back of the theater, from 
the aisles. Ankle wrist, hand bells. The Tribe enters from all directions with 
their bells, carrying candles and incense, enveloping the audience, first with 
the slight, insistent rhythm, moving into 'Hare Krishna,' the rhythms build- 
ing throughout the scene. A peace-pipe is passed around. Flowers, fruit and 
raisins, and nuts, given out. Flowers and incense to the audience." 2 

The lyric of the Hair chant is the standard Mahamantra, interspersed with 
the words, Love, Drop Out, Be In, Beads, Flowers, Freedom, Happiness, 
Smoke, Smoke, Take Trips, Get High, Laugh Joke and Good-Bye, Love Sex 
Love Sex, Marijuana, etc.; buzz-words tied to the Hippie generation. The 
entire scene ends in a mass of confusion in which members dance naked 
which shocked the audiences. The close association with the Hippie move- 
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merit as depicted in Hair was of course scorned by many of the devotees, 
creating, as it would, negative stereotypes of Srila Prabhupada, Vaisnavism, 
and Indian devotional traditions. But according to the writers, no formal 
complaint was ever made against the Broadway production or persons 
involved. The writers, as they confessed, meant no harm or deliberate slan- 
der, but simply wanted a new and trendy subject to work into the show. 

Gait Macdermot, the Canadian composer of the music for Hair including 
"Aquarius," the 'anthem' of the entire '60s pop culture, set the Hare Krish- 
na Mahamantra to music for the scene entitled "Be-In." In a recent conver- 
sation (10-4-95), he said that his melody was based on the tune he had 
heard the Hare Krishna devotees chanting, being sure it was an authentic 
one. Gait and the other writers, James Rado and Gerome Ragni, followed 
the devotees around Manhattan, especially in Greenwich Village, talked 
with them, and picked up their tune. Then Gait, a composer of popular 
songs as well as a jazz pianist, very cleverly reworked the melody that he 
heard using Western harmony. The Hair version, though basically faithful 
to the original melody-line, is in the key of G minor with the chord 
sequence as follows: C minor, F seventh, B flat, E flat, A minor with flatted 
fifth, D seventh, and back to G minor. 

The 'authentic' tune that Gait and others heard the devotees chanting 
must have been a variant of the Mahamantra sung by Srila Prabhupada on 
the Happening Album, since the melody-line is significantly similar, though 
Srila Prabhupada performed it, in that version, by beginning on the fifth 
instead of the fourth (as was the common practice afterwards), and ending 
on the second instead of the tonic, with the drone remaining on the tonic 
throughout. But in his later recordings he followed the standard tuning ar- 
rangement for Hare Krishna, which leads one to wonder whether the tuning 
for Hare Krishna on the Happening Album was meant to be that way or not. 

The version of "Hare Krishna" recorded and produced by George Har- 
rison of the Beatles at Apple Records followed a simpler chord sequence, 
according to Western harmony, of F, C, G seventh, and C. The melody was 
basically the same as the Hair nine with slight modification, resolving in a 
major chord instead of a minor one, and being more faithful to the version 
of Srila Prabhupada. And since Harrison admittedly had in his possession 
the Happening Album since the time of its release, he was already familiar 
with the Prabhupada tune. Unlike the previous two versions, however, the 
vocalists here attempted to sing in harmony on this recording that ulti- 
mately hit the top of the charts in England and around the world: "In the 
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Summer of 1969, just before the dissolution of the most popular group of 
all time, George Harrison produced a hit single, 'The Hare Krishna Man- 
tra,' performed by George and the devotees of the London Radha-Krishna 
Temple. The devotees did most of the singing led by Yamuna Dasi, but 
George played organ, and later dubbed-in the bass. The Hare Krishna sin- 
gle was released in America on August 22, 1969 (Apple 1810) and in Great 
Britain on August 29 (Apple 25) . This recording was later incorporated 
into an entire album featuring the London devotees, The Rddha-Krsna 
Temple, released on May 21, 1971 (Apple SKAO 3376). Soon after rising to 
the Top 20 best-selling record charts throughout England and Europe, and 
even to number one in parts of Asia, the Hare Krishna chant became a 
household word. In England, the BBC had featured the Hare Krishna 
Chanters, as they were then called, four times on the country's most popu- 
lar television program, Top of the Pops. 3 

At this point, a savvy semiotician might make something profound out of 
the sequence of similarly sounding signifiers, 'hare,' 'hair,' harrison, or else 
ponder the coincidence of two musical George's (3 G's if you include 
Gait). Indeed, according to Brahmananda Swami, Srila Prabhupada had 
once remarked that Harrison really meant, "Hari's son." 

There is certainly no doubt about the great assistance to Srila Prabhu- 
pada provided by George Harrison. According to Bill Harry in a recent 
book on the Beatles, "Srila Prabhupada died on 14 November 1977 at the 
age of 81. Before he died he took a gold ring from his finger, passed it to a 
disciple and told him, 'Please give this to George Harrison. He was a good 
friend to us all. He loves Krishna sincerely and I love him. He was my arch- 
angel.'" 4 Mukunda Goswami, who had previously presented the ring to 
Srila Prabhupada and was in contact with the Beatles over the years, per- 
sonally gave it to Harrison, who graciously accepted it. 5 

Although the standard popular Hare Krishna tune, as found in either the 
George Harrison recording or in Hair, may not be a traditional tune of 
Bengali kirtan, it probably came from the Braj area surrounding Vrinda- 
ban, since several persons have attested to hearing it there long before Srila 
Prabhupada came to America. 6 And since Srila Prabhupada often resided 
in Vrindaban, it seems likely that the tune appealed to him due to its sim- 
ple structure and charm. Thus one may conclude that the source of the 
Hare Krishna tune was, as far as the West was concerned, Srila Prabhupada. 
He had even recorded variants of this tune a number of times (e.g., CD #2 
and #12). And none of them were the same as the tunes Allen Ginsberg 
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learned in India from Swami Sivananda and others, and had sung at differ- 
ent college campuses with his harmonium. According to Yamuna Dasi 
(conversation 10-29-95), the devotees in the early days sang and played 
instruments exacdy the way Srila Prabhupada did, and did not introduce 
any variations or additions. Srila Prabhupada taught them the simplest 
tunes to chant, otherwise they may have been discouraged by music that 
was too difficult or exotic for their fragile musical sensibilities. 

Unlike singers from the villages of Bengal, Srila Prabhupada did not use 
colloquial Bengali pronunciation in his chanting, like, for instance, 'Hare 
Krishno, Hare Ramo.' His pronunciation followed the simpler Sanskrit pro- 
nunciation which is most often followed in vernacular singing by trained 
musicians. In fact, the customs of pronunciation in singing do not necessar- 
ily follow those of speaking. Hence, while singing, 'Hare Rama' in either 
language is more technically correct than the spoken 'Hare Ramo' in 
Bengali, or 'Hare Ram' in Hindi. An exception would be the Bengali akha- 
ras in which the spoken Bengali pronunciation is often used. In terms of 
pronunciation of the Mahamantra and other songs, then, Srila Prabhu- 
pada was presenting the most genuine tradition. 

In conclusion, die followers and admirers of Srila Prabhupada were unde- 
niably correct in their assessment of both him and his music. Srila Pra- 
bhupada's music was authentic because he-was authentic. As one qualified by 
purity and devotion to Krishna to 'churn the global ocean of nectar,' Srila 
Prabhupada produced a kirtan that soared beyond ordinary traditional musi- 
cal forms of India, not by circumventing them, but by infusing those forms 
with a higher spiritual dimension unmatched by other contemporary saints 
or musicians. As Yamuna Devi has said, "he accomplished many things on 
many levels that we are only now beginning to comprehend and appreciate." 
Truly matchless, die devotional music of Srila Prabhupada lives on to open 
our hearts and continually replenish us with his grace and perennial wisdom. 

APPENDIX : DISCOGRAPHY 

14 Compact Discs — remixed and remastered to digital from previous record- 
ings by Krsna-kanti Dasa. Available from Bhaktivedanta Archives, P.O. Box 255, 
Sandy Ridge, NC 27046. Phone (910) 871-3636. FAX (910) 871-3641. 

1 Krishna Meditations (1974) 
Java Radhejaya Krishna 
Jasomati Nandana 
Sri Krishna Caitanya Prabhu 
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Prayers to the Six Goswamis 
Goura Pahou 

2 Hare Krishna Classics and Originals 
Prayers to the Six Goswamis (1968?) 

with George Ruckert, sarod 
Sri Brahma Samhita & Purport 
Hare Krishna Mantra & Purport (1966) 
Sri Sri Gurvastaka 
Jaya Radha Madhava 

3 Songs of the Spiritual Masters 
Yadavaya Namah (Sept 22, 1972) 
Jivjago (Sept 22, 1972) 

Gay Gaura Madhura Svare (Sept 22, 1972) 
Narada Muni Bhajaya Vina (Sept 22, 1972) 

4 Sri Brahma Samhita 
Sri Brahma Samhita 
Hari Hari Bifale 
Dasavatara 

5 Prabhupada Bhaj ans 
Manasa Deha Geha & Purport 
Sri Krishna Caitanya Prabhu 
Bhajahu Re Mana 

6 Radha Krishna Temple (1971 ) 
London devotees and George Harrison 

7 Vibhavari Sesa 
Vibhavari Sesa & Purport 
Anadi Karama Phale & Purport 

8 Dasavatara (1972) 
Dasavatara Stotram & Purport 
Amar Jivana & Purport 

9 Jaya Radhe Jaya Krishna 
Gaurafigera Duti Pada 
Parama Karuna 

Sri Brahma Samhita 
Nitai Pada Kamala 
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10 Sri Sri Gurvastakam 
Sri Sri Gurvastakam 
Bhajahu Re Mana 
Parama Karuna 
Bhoga Arati 

11 Sri Sri Siksastakam 

Sri Brahma Sarhhita (1968) 
Govindajayajaya (1968) 
Sri Sri Siksastakam (1968) 
Hari Haraye Namah (1968) 

12 Hare Krishna Mahamantra 
Vande' ham (1968-70) 
Mahamantra (2) (1968-70) 
Sri Siksastakam (1971) 

13 Gaurariga Bhajan 

Gaurahgera Duti Pada & Purport (1970) 
Gaura Pahu & Purport (1969-71) 

14 Nitai Pada Kamala 

Nitai Pada Kamala & Purport 
Bhajahu Re Mana & Purport 
' Prayers of King Kulasekhara & Purport 

ENDNOTES 

^Mr. Ruckert, a disciple of Ustad Ali Akbar Khan at the time, would be involved 
with the maestro's own school near San Francisco for 17 years, and is now 
teaching Indian music at M.I.T. after completing a doctorate from UC Berkeley 
in the music of Khan Sahib (conversation on Oct. 1, 1995). 

2 Stanley Richards, ed. Great Rock Musicals (New York: Stein & Day, 1979) , p. 437. 

° Chant and be Happy: The Story of the Hare Krishna Mantra (Los Angeles: Bhaktivedan- 
ta Book Trust, 1982), p. 1. This small book contains an interview with George Har- 
rison made by Mukunda Goswami on Sept. 4, 1982. 

4 Bill Harry, The Ultimate Beatles Encyclopedia (New Yoik: Hyperion Books, 1992, p. 
543. 

Conversation with Mukunda Goswami, 12-2-95. 

Conversation with Prof. M. K Gautam, a native of Braj, on November 20, 1995. 



"VEDIC" IN THE TERMINOLOGY 
OF PRABHUPADA AND I IIS FOLLOWERS 1 

Rahul Peter Das 

The term "Vedic" has many connotations — cultural, religious, linguis- 
tic, literary, and so forth. What this study is concerned with is the use 
of the word to refer to certain texts regarded as sacred and authori- 
tative in a certain South Asian religious tradition which has been successful- 
ly transplanted into the West. To this end, we shall also have to consider the 
usage pertaining not only to the term "Vedic", but also to the term "Veda". 

For an Indologist of the 19th century, matters were relatively simple: 
before the period of what is generally called 'classical Hinduism' or the 
like, Indian culture was Indo-Aryan and at the same time Vedic, and this 
culture — at the same time ancient Indian, Vedic and Indo-Aryan — was that 
described by the class of texts known as Vedic texts, i.e., the Samhitas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads, forming the Rgvedic, Samavedic, 
Yajurvedic and Atharvavedic collections, along with (according to some 
scholars) on historical grounds a few of the accompanying Sutras, even 
though traditionally these latter are all regarded not as sruti, but as smrti. 

For us today, things are unfortunately not that easy. "Indo-Aryan" and 
"Vedic" are no more regarded as synonyms, ancient Indian culture is no 
more automatically taken to be the same as Vedic or Indo-Aryan culture, 
and the texts mentioned are no longer taken to be more or less compre- 
hensive chronicles of the culture or cultures of those times. 2 Among Vedic 
scholars it is now generally accepted that there were in most probability var- 
ious groups of Indo-Aryans that did not necessarily speak the language of, 
and/or did not necessarily adhere to the religion or culture portrayed in, 
the texts mentioned above. Also, scholars generally do not any more silent- 
ly assume that the Indo-Aryans entering South Asia came into a cultural, 
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religious or linguistic vacuum. This being so, one tends to be more careful 
in the use of the terms "Indo-Aryan", "Vedic" or "ancient Indian" when 
referring to religion or culture. 

On the other hand, to the Western classical Indologist, "Vedic" in the 
sphere of linguistics and literature still has a fixed connotation — namely, as 
referring to the corpus of texts already mentioned and to the language 
found in this. Of course, even diis creates some difficulties, particularly 
with regard to many later texts in a language clearly not Vedic calling them- 
selves Upanisads; but on the whole, the difficulties in this sphere are not all 
that great. 

There is a difference, though, between what the classical Indologist un- 
derstands under the term 'Veda", and the corresponding adjective "Vedic", 
and what many South Asians (and many Westerners following them) have 
during the course of centuries understood, or today understand, under this 
term. In the oldest Vedic period that we know of, veda- seems to have been 
used to denote any sacred utterance. Since the late Vedic age, however, it 
denoted the three collections of the Re, Saman and Yajus. But throughout 
history there have been other definitions, to the Western classical Indolo- 
gist redefinitions, of the term, allowing individual texts which are not Vedic 
by the definition mentioned above to be subsumed by, or appended to, the 
traditions of hallowed ancient texts, thus letting diem partake of the sacrali- 
ty and authoritativeness attributed to the Vedas. The oldest example of this 
is the controversy regarding the Atharuavedasamhita and the Vedic texts 
associated with it, and the process has encompassed various texts such as 
the epics, Puranas, and also individual traditional scholarly texts and tradi- 
tions. It is needless to go into details here, as the matter has already been 
chronicled by others. 3 Such claims have been, and continue to be, contro- 
versial in South Asia itself. This means that what we are dealing with is a 
problem that cannot simply be attributed to the incomprehension of 
supercilious Westerners. 

There is, however, another South Asian tradition which more or less 
accepts the Vedic texts as being what the Western classical Indologist 
understands the term to be, but which sees historically later texts as being 
part of die same stream as these Vedic texts, or else as subsuming the mat- 
ter contained in them and in some cases thus even being superior to 
them. 4 The culmination of this tradition — we might even call it the most 
radical application — is found in the school of Gauriya Vaisnavism attribut- 
ing itself to Caitanya, especially in the Tattvasandarbha of Jiva Gosvamin. 5 
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Though great emphasis is also placed upon the Bhagavadgitd in this regard, 
it is in particular the Bhagavatapurana for which the claim of containing the 
teachings and precepts of the Vedas in their purest and most comprehen- 
sive form is made. 6 This is a claim often challenged, the most famous of 
such challenges being probably that by Rammohun Roy in 1818 in his re- 
ply to a Gosvamin's letter. 7 Rammohun even accused the Gauriya Vaisnavas 
of falsifying evidence by passing off verses composed by themselves as Pu- 
ranic so as to make their point. Of special interest in this context is the 
statement of Elkman {op.cit. in note 5), p. 41 on the views of Baladeva, 
whose commentary (Govindabhdsya) on the Tattvasandarbha is generally 
regarded as the most authoritative in Gauriya Vaisnava circles: 

Baladeva argues for the supremacy of sabda pramana, as does Jiva, but 
restricts his definition of sabda to the Vedas and Upanisads, thus con- 
tradicting the important Gauriya Vaisnava belief in the authoritative 
nature of Puranas, particulary the Bhagavata Puraria. 

Be that as it may, since it is this very Gauriya Vaisnavism to which Abhar 
Carari Bhaktibedanta Sbami Prabhupada, 8 the founder of the Interna- 
tional Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) , claimed affiliation, an 
examination of what Prabhupada understood under the term "Vedic" is 
clearly of relevance not only for our understanding of his personal system 
of beliefs, but also of the tradition from which he came. I have therefore 
gone through his writings with this question in mind. 

Not all of Prabhupada's various published works contain statements rele- 
vant in this regard. As a case in point, I may cite the only reference to Vedic 
I could find in his work on the Mukundamdldslora, 9 namely the non-com- 
mittal, 'The Vedic literature, prepared by Srila Vyasadeva and fdled with 
narrations of the Lord and His devotees. . . ", which does not tell us anything 
about what this Vedic literature is. I am therefore confining myself here to 
a discussion of only those works in which I found information pertinent to 
our particular query. Of course, I cannot claim to have gone through each 
and every one of the countless words to be found in the many writings of 
Prabhupada, and thus I have surely missed some information I should have 
included in my study. But I believe that on the whole I was able to gather 
enough material of relevance, and doubt that what statements I may have 
missed will deviate in any substantial manner from this. Also, it should be 
pointed out that I have based my deliberations only on those statements 
which in my opinion are absolutely clear: Prabhupada has of course made 
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innumerable remarks which tend in the same direction or can easily be 
interpreted similarly, but which either do not expressly mention the terms 
"Veda" or "Vedic", or else do not contain information characterising them 
clearly. 

A word of caution with regard to the purpose of my examination would 
not be out of place here. I have merely tried to collect Prabhupada's own 
words on the subject, without any attempt at evaluating or interpreting 
them with regard to their theological significance or their historical evolu- 
tion. Also, my examination does not attempt in any way to determine whe- 
ther his interpretations of texts such as the Bhagavadgita and the Bhdgavata- 
purana, on which he relied heavily in his writings, are in any way 'right' or 
'wrong'. The Bhagavadgita, especially, would represent a great problem for 
any such attempt anyway, as has also been pointed out by others. 10 The 
question of any theological implication of my examination may best be left 
to Prabhupada's followers themselves. 

There are many statements in the writings of Prabhupada that differenti- 
ate between the Vedas on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the 
Puranas, particularly the Bhdgavatapurdnd, as well as the Bhagavadgita and 
the Mahdbharata (both often mentioned separately, even though Prabhu- 
pada takes pains to point out again and again that the former is a part of 
the latter) 11 , the Rdmayana, the Pancaratra, and the Veddntasutra (or Brahma- 
sutra). 12 He also differentiates between the Bhagavadgita and the Vedas by 
wiiting that in the former Krsna personally states that "the Vedas are differ- 
ent laws given by the Lord" 13 — laws thus obviously different from those in 
the Bhagavadgita. The latter is also characterised as clarifying the Vedas, 
and thus different from them. 14 

At times the differentiation is not with the Vedas, but with 'Vedic litera- 
ture". 15 The Puranas and 'Vedic literature" are also termed "sister litera- 
tures". 16 The Vedas are often described as four or enumerated by name, 
namely as the Vedas of Rc, Yajus, Saman and Atharvan. 17 They are called 
sruti, and are differentiated from other texts characterised as smrti. But sruti 
and smrti are also differentiated from the Puranas and Pancaratra. 18 The 
Bhagavadgita is called smrti. 1 ' 3 

All this seems to show that Prabhupada is squarely in accord with Western 
classical Indologists in regard to what he understands under the term 
"Veda". But actually things are not that clear, for there are also other state- 
ments which create difficulties for this deduction, statements which are, 
however, in accord with well-known beliefs of Gauiiya Vai§navism. Thus, in 
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spite of his differentiating between Vedic and non-Vedic literature, Pra- 
bhupada nevertheless regards some texts which are non-Vedic by this defin- 
ition — particularly the Bhagavadgita and the Bhagavatapurana — as being 
the essence of Vedic thought. 20 

The Vedic Mantras are said to be explicated and supplemented by the 
Puranas and the Mahdbhdrata. 21 In this latter statement Prabhupada is 
clearly echoing Bhaktibinod Thakur, 22 who regarded the Puranas as "ex- 
planatory notes" of the Vedas. 23 'Veda" is moreover defined as "the aggre- 
gate of knowledge", and it is held that "whatever knowledge is required for 
human society is perfecdy presented in the Srimad-Bhdgavatam" 24 This is so 
because, according to Prabhupada, Vyasa wrote the Bhagavatapurana as an 
explanation of the Vedantasutra (or Brahmasutra), which itself contains the 
essence of the Upanisads. 25 the Bhagavatapurana explains not only the 
Brahmasutra, but also the Mahdbhdrata. 2 ^ Indeed, the Vedantasutra and Bha- 
gavatapurana are regarded as being superior to the Vedas, viz., the four 
Sarhhitas and "their corollaries known as siksa, kalpa, vydkarana, nirukta, 
chanda and jyotisa" by Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasbati Thakur; 27 Prabhupada 
obviously approves of this opinion. 28 

Vyasa also divided the Veda(s) 29 into four divisions (namely the four 
known divisions of Rc, Saman, Yajus and Atharvan) , or else compiled them. 
After that, he authored the Puranas, or expanded the Vedas into these. 
Vyasa is also called the author, not only of the Brahmasutra 30 together with 
its commentary, the Bhagavatapurana, but also of the Mahdbhdrata (contain- 
ing the Bhagavadgita) 31 Indeed, before Vyasa, the Vedas were "simply 
heard", and it was he who wrote them down: "he left all the Vedic knowl- 
edge in book form, such as the Puranas, Veddnta, Mahdbhdrata and Srimad- 
Bhdgavatam". 32 Elsewhere, Prabhupada says: 

The less intelligent classes of men, namely women, sudras and unquali- 
fied sons of the higher castes, are devoid of necessary qualifications to 
understand the purpose of the transcendental Vedas. For them, the Ma- 
hdbhdrata was prepared. 

The text goes on to say that the Mahdbhdrata contains tire summary of the 
Vedas called the Bhagavadgita, which is thus "the essence of all Vedic knowl- 
edge".^ 

All these texts are also called Vedic, 34 and they all go back to Vyasa, who is 
the author of all Vedic literature, and an incarnation of Narayana 35 Thus it 
is actually Krsna who divided the Vedas into four, explained these in the 
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Puranas: "for less capable people He wrote the Mahabhdrata" (of which the 
Bhagavadgita is a part) , at the same time summarising all Vedic literature in 
the Veddntasutra, and commenting on this in the Bhdgavatapurdna.^ 

Echoing an old, though not universally accepted opinion in South Asia, 
Prabhupada also says that the Mahabhdrata is regarded as the fifth Veda, 
and that this therefore also applies to the Bhagavadgita, contained within 
it. 37 This, we are told, "is also Vedic literature {smrti) . Some of the Vedic lit- 
eratures are called srutis, and some are called smrtis." 38 

This statement, which echoes older notions, such as, for instance, those 
of the Sarvamatasangraha, 39 is very interesting. That the Bhagavadgita is 
expressly called smrti shows that it is not part of the Vedic literature in the 
sense we have discussed first, and which Prabhupada himself calls sruti. Yet 
it is nevertheless called Vedic. And Prabhupada also expressly says that both 
smrti and sruti are Vedic, which tallies with what we have just seen on other 
texts such as the epics, Puranas, and others also being called "Vedic". 

These two definitions of "Vedic" are irreconcilable semantically; and so it 
is clear that what we have here are actually two different meanings of the 
word "Vedic". I propose to designate them as "Vedic/' and "Vedicj" respec- 
tively. "Vedici" is used in the sense in which Western classical Indologists al- 
so generally use the term; whereas "Vedicg" has a much wider application 
and may subsume "Vedici". "Vedki" obviously is more a linguistic and his- 
torical term, whereas "Vedic2" derives more from the contents of the works 
so labelled. It is consistent with this latter meaning that Prabhupada also 
says that "Vedic knowledge is called sruti," 40 a mode of expression which 
allows a very wide interpretation. 

That this use of the same word to designate two different things may 
cause confusion is clear. Prabhupada too seems to have been aware of this, 
for every so often we find that he uses "Vedic literatures" when he refers to 
what I have called "Vedica", 41 although he is following no rule with this in- 
asmuch as the terms 'Vedic" and "Vedic literature" too are used in this 
same context. However, as far as I can see, "Vedici " seems to be associated 
mostly with these latter terms, not with 'Vedic literatures". I did, however, 
also find a reference to 'Vedic literatures" with only the Upanisads men- 
tioned as examples, 42 as well as a differentiation between "all the Vedic lit- 
eratures" and the Puranas. 43 On the other hand, I found, too, a definition 
of the expression "Vedic literatures" which substantiates the deduction 
that as a rule this term refers to "Vedicg": 
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The Vedas — Sama, Yajur, Rg and Atharva — and any books deriving 
knowledge from these Vedas are considered Vedic literatures. 44 

I have already mentioned that the wide application of the term 
"Veda" and the corresponding adjective "Vedic" has not gone unchal- 
lenged in South Asia; indeed, it remains a bone of contention to this 
very day. Yet even many challenging this usage of the word seem not to 
be able to escape the influence of this very usage, as an extract from a 
small booklet setting forth tenets of the Arya Samaj shows: 

The Vedas are four in number, The Rg. Veda [sic] , The Yajur Veda, 
The Sama Veda, The Atherva [sic] Veda. Vedic literature consists of 
other treatises also, some commentaries, others [sic] notes, legends and 
stories of different values, written in different times and under different 
circumstances. As far as the Arya Samaj in [sic] concerned, the Vedas 
are die final authority. All other treatises, old or new, small or big, are 
only of secondary importance. 45 

This confusion has had the not surprising effect of necessitating a clarifi- 
cation of some sort. Often it is explained that those texts which qualify as 
"Vedic" according to the definition also followed by Western classical 
Indologists is referred to as the original Vedas. Prabhupada also follows this 
terminology at times, 46 even differentiating between the original Vedas and 
the "supplementary Vedic literatures" (namely the Puranas) 47 But he notes 
with disapproval the Arya Samaj's acceptance of only these original Vedas 
as authoritative. 48 

Prabhupada also draws attention to statements in Madhva's commentary 
on the Brahmasutra which bolster his usage of "Veda" to correspond to 
"Vedic2". He draws attention to the commentary on Brahmasutra 1,1,3 as 
proof that according to Madhva the four Vedic Sarhhitas, the Mahabharata, 
the Pancaratra and the "original Ramayana" (as he translates Madhva's 
mulararnayana-) are "Vedic literatures". Prabhupada holds that according to 
Madhva "any literature following the conclusive statements of this Vedic lit- 
erature is also to be considered Vedic literature". 49 Actually, in the passage 
referred to, Madhva designates these texts only as sdstra-, 50 but Prabhupada 
also quotes another verse from Madhva's commentary on 2,1,5 (Prabhu- 
pada refers to it as 2,1,6), 51 which clearly designates these same texts, as 
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well as the Puranas accepted as authoritative by Vaisnavas, as "Veda". 52 
Though Madhva only quotes this verse from a Purana, the fact that he does 
obviously accept it as authoritative shows that he subscribes to its views. 53 It 
should be noted, however, that (at least as far as I could ascertain) 
Prabhupada does not seem to follow Madhva to the extent of calling texts 
other than those already referred to above "Vedic", i.e., in extending the 
scope of what I have designated as "Vedicj" even more. 

In this context I may be permitted to draw attention to the fact that the 
Bhagavadgitd is also traditionally known as an Upanisad. Prabhupada too 
does not fail to draw attention to this. 54 May not such traditional terminolo- 
gy have facilitated the development of the semantic field of what I have 
labelled "Vedic 2 "? 

This brings us to another problem regarding Prabhupada's terminology. 
A few times he refers to the Vedas and the Upanisads, 55 even though the 
former mostly subsumes the latter. Such a differentiation is clearly prob- 
lematic, unless it refers not to the differentiation between Vedic and non- 
Vedic texts, but to texts more concerned with sacrifice and those not con- 
cerned with the topic, viz., to non-Upanisadic Vedic texts and the Upani- 
sads. Or else 'Veda" here is used in the same archaic sense which Bronk- 
horst 56 has drawn attention to, namely to denote the Mantras, here in their 
collected form (as the Sarhhitas) , thus differentiating them from other Ve- 
dic texts. 

This explanation seems indeed to be the correct one, for Prabhupada 
also explicidy speaks of four Vedas and the Upanisads, 57 and also differenti- 
ates between "Upanisads and Vedic mantras" 58 (even though mantra- is else- 
where used to refer to quotations from the Upanisads too) . 59 Thus, it does 
seem that what is meant here is a differentiation primarily between the 
Sarhhitas and the Upanisads, the place of Brahmanas and Aranyakas re- 
maining unclear. And it is the Sarhhitas, in contradistinction to the Upani- 
sads, which are in the context of this differentiation referred to as "Vedas". 

We thus have another use of "Vedic" here, which I propose to label 
'Vedica". The differentiation between Vedas and Upanisads is incidentally 
also referred to by another branch of the parampard associated with Bhak- 
tibinod Thakur. 60 

Finally, we find a usage of the word 'Veda" (without, so it seems, any cor- 
responding adjective 'Vedic") which seems confined to Prabhupada's oral 
discourses and does not — at least as far as I could ascertain — appear in his 
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writings. 61 In this case, Prabhupada recurs to the primary meaning of veda~, 
namely, "(sacred) knowledge", and applies this to the sacred scriptures of 
any religion, as examples naming the Bible and the Koran. 62 But it seems 
that this use of the word "Veda" to refer to scripture associated with other 
religious traditions is hardly known, probably because it is — seemingly — 
not found in Prabhupada's writings, but only in the transcripts of his con- 
versations, which are not easy to come by. 

One could hold that, actually, veda-is not used in the sense of "(sacred) 
knowledge" here. Rather, this terminology could imply that other scrip- 
tural traditions are regarded as being but variants of the "Vedic" tradi- 
tion — such theories are indeed to be found in modern South Asia. This 
is, however, a problem I leave for others to investigate. What remains rel- 
evant for us is Prabhupada's usage of veda- to describe other religious tra- 
ditions. 

Thus we see that Prabhupada uses the same word "Vedic" in three differ- 
ent meanings: "Vedici" approximates most closely to what the Western clas- 
sical Indologist too would understand by this term; "Vedic2" refers to texts 
containing what is to Prabhupada Vedic thought and which are hallowed 
inasmuch as they are derived from Vyasa; and 'Vedic.s" is a narrower appli- 
cation of Vedici, referring only to the Sarhhitas (as contrasted to the Upan- 
isads) and thus continuing an ancient usage of the term. He also is on 
record as using 'Veda" to refer to other scriptural traditions. Obviously, this 
usage of the same term in different meanings is liable to lead to misunder- 
standings, unless one is able to carefully differentiate these different mean- 
ings in each individual case in which the term is used. 

Have those following in Prabhupada's footsteps always been aware of 
these differentiations? I have already briefly remarked on this problem of 
the usage of "Vedic" and "Veda" elsewhere, 63 as also on the fact that some 
scholars, particularly from North America (and not necessarily affiliated to 
ISKCON) , also often do not explicate what they mean by "Vedic" in certain 
problematic contexts. 64 This latter is in no small part due to the fact that a 
similar variety of meanings also seems to obtain in other modern writings 
on South Asian religions, especially writings from groups professing these 
religions. 

Although it would be highly interesting to examine this problem and 
how such terminological issues may have influenced Prabhupada, our con- 
cern here is only with finding out what Prabhupada means in his writings, 
and how what he means has influenced others. To obtain an answer to 
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this latter question, I have examined a sampling of writing by scholars 
affiliated with ISKCON or influenced by Prabhupada, and have analysed 
their use of the terms "Veda" and/or "Vedic". Unfortunately, I could 
obtain only a handful of works, 65 and of these only a few contained rele- 
vant information. But I think that these few will nevertheless serve to give 
some idea of the usage prevailing, even if they may not be truly represen- 
tative. 

A work by Nanda-nandana 66 is particularly interesting in this regard. He 
first refers to the Vedic literatures (mark the plural!) as being composed, in 
its oldest part, of die Rgveda, Yajurueda, Sdmaveda and Atharvaveda, followed 
by the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. But he then goes on 
to add the Vedantasutra, the Bhagavadgitd, the Mahabharata, the Puranas 
and the Rdmdyana (p.23). Yet he seems aware of the problems connected 
with this terminology, as he refers to the Puranas and the Mahabharata as 
"Vedic supplementary literatures" (pp.37f.) and differentiates between sruli 
and smrti, to which latter he reckons the Puranas, Bhagavadgitd and 
Mahabharata (p.38). Interestingly, his definition of sruti is "the four Vedas 
and the Upanisads". This clearly characterises the Sarhhitas alone as being 
"Veda" in a narrow sense. He further quotes Sahkara, of whom Prabhu- 
pada's opinion is ambivalent, to show that the Bhagavadgitd is "the epitome 
of the essentials of the whole Vedic teaching" (p.38) , and also cites passages 
from the Puranas, claiming that these are Vedic as well. He draws attention 
to a passage from the Chdndogyopanisad that regards the Itihasas and 
Puranas as the fifth Veda. From all of this he deduces that all the texts he 
has mentioned are "authentic Vedic literatures" (p.38) . Once the bona fides 
of these works as Vedic has been established, the author basically uses only 
the Bhagavadgita and the Bhdgavatapurdna to explain "secret teachings of 
the Vedas". 

The similarities of Nanda-nandana's many-faceted usage of "Veda" and 
'Vedic" with that of Prabhupada are too obvious to need comment. It 
seems, though, that Nanda-nandana is quite aware of the potential for con- 
fusion contained in such usage, and thus systematically explains his termi- 
nology before starting on his actual subject matter. In this he differs from 
Prabhupada, whose remarks are, as we have seen, scattered throughout his 
opera, and not explicated systematically. 

Satsvarupa-dasa too, in his work on Vedic literature, 67 basically has the 
same arguments found in the work of Nanda-nandana (pp. If.), even differ- 
entiating between 'The Four Vedas" and 'The Upanisads" (pp.40ff.). His 
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gleanings from "Vedic" literature also are, not surprisingly, as a rule from 
the Bhagavadgita and the Bhagavatapurana. Thus, he too seems to give us a 
more or less faithful representation of the ideas of Prabhupada. But he fur- 
ther adds a statement which introduces a subtle twist, and the matter seems 
to me so interesting that I shall quote the relevant passage (pp. If.) in full: 

In any case, to be accepted as Vedic, a literature must maintain the 
same purpose as the original Vedic texts. The Vedic scriptures {sdstras) 
comprise a harmonious whole with a harmonious conclusion (siddhan- 
ta) . Consequendy, we may accept as a bona fide Vedic writing any work 
that expands on the Vedic siddhanta without changing its meaning, 
even if the work is not one of the original scriptures. In fact, the Vedic 
tradition necessitates further authoritative works that convey the Vedic 
message according to time and place. However, to be genuine, these 
extensions of Vedic literature must stricdy conform to the doctrines of 
die Vedas, the Puranas, and the VeddntaSutra. 

Vedic literature is neither dead nor archaic. Nevertheless, any litera- 
ture — be it ancient or modern — must be considered non-Vedic if it 
deviates from the Vedic siddhanta. Thus Buddhism, Jainism and Sikh- 
ism, though definitely outgrowths of Vedic literature, are not consid- 
ered Vedic. 

This, as is obvious, could allow one on the one hand to bestow the epithet 
"Vedic" on many more texts than those mentioned by Prabhupada, while 
at the same time rejecting certain texts Prabhupada considers to be Vedic. 
In both cases the main criterion is the contents of the individual work, and 
clearly this facilitates manipulation. As it is, although I have found no evi- 
dence at all for individual works, or their parts, regarded as "Vedic" by 
Prabhupada being rejected as non-Vedic, there are examples in the writ- 
ings of Satsvarupa-dasa for an extension of the scope of the epithet "Vedic". 
Thus in a "book of essays on selected verses of Vedic literatures" 68 we find 
quoted, obviously as examples of Vedic literature, alongside the Bhagavad 
gild, the Bhagavatapurana, the Brahmasamhita and the Upanisads, also Cai- 
tanya's Siksdstaka and Sanatana Gosvamin's Haribhaktivilasa. 

One may argue that these are extremely important works for Gauriya 
Vaisriavism; but what about the case of the Prabhupadapranamamantra 
(p. 125)? Satsvarupa-dasa too is clearly aware that this is not actually Vedic, 
but justifies its inclusion on the grounds that it "will continue to be recited 
just like classical Vedic slokas" (p. 134) 69 This is a most interesting develop- 
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ment, and it clearly accords with what Madhva says in his commentary on 
the Brahmasutra. 70 However, as I have already pointed out, I have not found 
evidence that Prabhupada followed Madhva in this. Even though Prabhu- 
pada does say too that "any books deriving knowledge from these Vedas are 
considered Vedic literatures", 71 I have found no evidence that he has actu- 
ally interpreted this definition so widely. But such an interpretation is possi- 
ble if one takes such statements literally, and this seems to have been the 
case with Satsvarupa-dasa. 

Ravindrasvarupa-dasa, however, takes a different approach in his collec- 
tion of essays 72 . He mentions Vedic knowledge often, and the Bhagavadgitd 
is referred to as being the essence of this (p.51), but, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, it is nowhere called Vedic literature. In fact, the only time he defines 
die term 'Veda" is when he says: "Vyasa divided die Veda into four and wrote 
it down. Yet he knew that we would still be unable to understand the Vedas, 
and so he composed a number of supplementary works in which he spelled 
out the intentions of Vedic thought explicidy" (p.51). It is obvious that the 
"supplementary works" are the very ones which I have called "Vedic?". In 
this way Ravlndrasvarupa avoids the ambiguity of Prabhupada's terminology. 
He could even have pointed to a similar usage by Prabhupada himself. 73 

The last significant author I would like to mention is Steven Rosen. He 
follows Prabhupada's terminology in that several times he calls "Vedic" all 
the texts for which I have chosen the labels "Vedici" and "Vedic2". 74 
According to him, the "many sections of the Vedic texts" include the smr- 
ti. 7b He explicidy calls the Puranas "later 'Vedic' texts". 76 But the word 
'Vedic" in the last citation is put within quotation marks, which could be 
Rosen's way of differentiating it from what I have called Prabhupada's 
'Vedic i". 

Thus, even this very small sampling of writings shows a diverse usage of 
the term "Vedic", a usage which may at times be considered not a faithful 
reproduction of Prabhupada's own usage. The possible implications, if any, 
of such discrepancies are not a part of this study. Neither have I been con- 
cerned here with the problem thrown up if Prabhupada's spiritual lineage 
should, as Elkman (op.cit. in note 5) holds, ultimately extend back to 
Baladeva (p. 186) — the same Baladeva who, again according to Elkman 
(p.41), does not believe in the authoritative nature of the Puranas, includ- 
ing the Bhdgavatapurdim. 77 
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ENDNOTES 



' This article was originally presented as a paper at the Srila Prahupada Conference 
in Detroit, November 3-5, 1995. It was first printed in the ISKCON Communications 
Journal 4.[1996],2, pp.23-38. A few small additions have been made in die present 
version; these include die last footnote. 

^ On this issue see also the remarks by Patrick Olivelle in his review of Johannes 
Bronkhorst's The Two Sources of Indian Asceticism (Bern 1993) in: Journal of the 
American Oriental Society /75.1995, pp.lfi2-164. 
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' See Johannes Bronkhorst: "Veda", Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute 70.1989, pp.125-135. Cf. also Michael Witzel: The Vedic Literature", Vais- 
navism. Contemporary Scholars Discuss the Gaujiya Tradition. Steven J. Rosen, editor. 
New York (Folk Books) 1992, pp.19-26; as well as Frederick M. Smith: "Purana- 
veda", Authority, Anxiety, and Canon. Essays in Vedic Interpretation. Edited by Laurie L. 
Patton. Delhi (Sri Satguru Publications) 1994 (Sri Garib Das Oriental Series 183), 
pp.97-138. 

4 On this see e.g., Wilhelm Halbfass: India and Europe. An Essay in Understanding. 
Albany (State University of New York Press) 1988, pp.359-367. 

" Jiva's arguments have been conveniently presented on pp.75ff. of Stuart Mark Elk- 
man: Jiva Gosvdmin 's Tattvasandarhha. A Study on the Philosophical and Sectarian De- 
velopment of the Gauriya Vaisnava Movement. Delhi/Varanasi/Patna/Madras (Motilal 
Banarsidass) 1986. See also Heramba Chatterjee Sastri: "Criticism on the Source- 
Materials of the Vaisnava Philosophy of Bengal", Vaishnavism in Eastern India. Edited 
by Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya. Calcutta (Firma KLM under the auspices of the 
University of Calcutta) 1995, pp.19-27 (esp. pp.22ff); as well as J. Ganguly Shastri: 
"The Absorption of Non-Vedic Vaisnavism into the Fold of Smarta Religion in 
Eastern India", ibid., pp.34-45 (esp. pp.40ff.). 

6 Halbfass too has not failed to draw due attention to this. 

7 > 

Ram'mohan Ray: "Gosbamir sahit bicar", Ram'mohan racanabali (samagra bariilo ra- 
cxmd, samskrta o phdrsi racandr anubad, patrdbali ebarh pradhdn pradhdn irhrdji racandsa- 
ha ek khanre sampurna). Pradhan sampadak Ajit'kumar Ghos. Sampadak'manrali 
Mani Bag'ci, Sib'das CakrabartJ, Ab'dul Ajij Alr-Aman. Kal'kata (Haraph Prakasani) 
1973, pp.155-168; see pp.158-161. The whole tract has been translated into English: 
"Reply to a Gosvamin, 1818", The Only True God, works on religion by Rammohun Roy 
selected and translated from Bengali and Sanskrit, with an introduction and notes, by D.H. 
Killingley. Newcastle upon Tyne (Grevatt & Grevatt) 1982, pp.30-45 (see pp.35-38). 

^ This is the Bengali form of the name, anglicised as Abhay Charan Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada. In ISCKON writings, the last part of the name is generally 
given with a diacritic sign as Prabhupada. 

^ A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada. . .And His Disciples: Mukunda-Mdla-Stotra. 
Tlw Prayers of King Kulasekhara. Los Angeles/London/Stockholm/Bombay/Sydney/ 
Hong Kong (The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust) 1992, p.35. 

^ Cf. e.g. Gerald James Larson: 'The song celestial: Two centuries of the Bhagavad 
GUam English", Philosophy East and. Wat 31.1981, pp.513-541. 

1*1 have not felt up to examining in detail Prabhupada's views of the relationship 
between Mahdbhdrata and Bhagavadgltd, and their position within the continuum Of 
traditional, and varying, opinions in this regard. I also could not examine whether 
the fact that there were different recensions of the Bhagavadgltd, and a traditional 
controversy surrounding the question of which recension is most authentic, may 
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have played a role in his deliberations. (On the traditional controversy on the au- 
thenticity of different recensions, see e.g., F. Otto Schrader: "Neues fiber die Bha- 
gavadgita", Aus Indians Kultur. Festgabe Richard von Garbe dem Forscher und 1 .chirr zu 
srinem 70. Geburtstag dargebrachl von seinen Freunden, Verehrern und Schulern. Im Verein 
rait Alfred Hillebrandt und Hermann Jacobi herausgegeben von Julius von 
Negelein. Erlangen <Palm & Enke> 1927, pp.171-183.) 

12 Examples are: SR, pp.80f., TC, pp.66;226;231, BG, pp.l22;504;529;726, BP 
l.l,pp.92f., 1.2,pp.48;169, 3.2,p.280, 4.4,p.473, 6.1,pp.34f. In some cases the state- 
ments are not so explicit, as e.g., SR, p. 104, which states that the chanting of the 
name of Krsna "is recommended in the Vedas. In the Bfhan-ndradiya Purdna it is 
clearly stated that it is only chanting of the holy name of Hari (Krsna) that can save 
people". Is the Puranic text being called Vedic in this statement? Or is the state- 
ment of the Purana merely a reinforcement of the aforegoing statement? The latter 
seems to be the case, for Prabhupada after a while continues: "And, if you want ref- 
erences from the Vedas, I can give you many." This seems to show that what was 
quoted before (and this includes the Bhagavadgitd, which is quoted after the Brhan- 
ndnuliyapurana) , is not Vedic, especially since the following quotations are from the 
Mdndnkyopanisad and the Atharvavedasamhitd. After this (pp.96ff.) we find quota- 
tions from other texts, including the Bhagavadgitd, which refer to the Vedas, from 
which it also seems to follow that these latter texts are not regarded as Vedic by 
Prabhupada. I have neglected statements of this sort and confined myself to listing 
only those with a clear distinction. 

13 BG, p.783. 

14 BG, p.782. 

15 E.g., BG, pp.590;726. 

16 TC, p. 108. 

^ The usual forms given by Prabhupada are: Rg, Yajur, Sama and Atharva 
respectively. BG, p. 472 refers to three Vedas (of Rc, Saman and Yajus). 

18 E.g., SR, pp.229f. See also SR, p.110. 

19 SR, p.lll. 

20 See for instance SR, p.lll, BG, p.28, BP l.l,pp.57;194;332, 1.2,pp.l76;298, 
1.3,p.l55, 6.1,p.284, 8.2,p.l79, 10.1,p.69, 10.3,p.62. 

21 CC Madhya-lila 2,p.276, BP l.l,pp.54;93;214f.;229. 

22 Here again I am using the Bengali form of the name, whose Sanskrit equiva- 
lent is Bhaktivinoda Thakura. 

23 Rupa-vilasa dasa Adhikari: The Seventh Goswami. A Biography of His Divine Grace 
Srila Sacciddnanda Bhaktivinoda Thakura (1838-1914). Edited by Karnamrta dasa 
Adhikari. Washington MS (New Jaipur Press) 1989 (Lives of the Vaisnava Acaryas 
2),p.l98. 
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24 ND, p. 105. 

25 TC, pp.201;240;247;259, BP l.l,pp.242;348. 

26 TC, p.247. 

27 The Bengali form of the name, the Sanskrit form being Bhatisiddhanta Sarasvati 
Thakura. 

28 CC Madhya-lila 7,p.254. Cf. also the references in note 20. 

2 ^ BP 9.2,p.209 has the interesting explanation that the Veda in its undivided form 
was "the Atharva Veda (or, some say, the Yajur Veda)". On this explanation with 
regard to the Yajurvedad. Elkman (op.cit. in note 5), pp.81- 83. 

30 Whose matter is identical to that in the Pancaratra (TC, p. 211). 

31 E.g., CC Madhya-llla 8,p.200, Antya-ffla 3,p.l36, BP l.l,pp.l65;220, 6.2,p.78, 
TC, pp.21 1;248. 

32 ND, p.50. 

33 BP l.l,p.226. See also CC, Madhya-lila 2,p.276, BP l.l,pp.204;229. 

34 E.g., BG, pp.3;172ff.;253;463;581;767, SR, p.153, TC, p.61;218;232, CC Adilila 
l,p.l 11, 2,pp.84;92;106;178;188, 3,p.343, Madhya-lila 2, p.268, 7,pp.254;378, BP 
l.l,p.57;65;195;215;220f.;252;255;290, 1.2,p.l03, 1.3,p.l55, 3.2,pp.l55;190, 
8.1,p.l36, 9.3,p.241, 10.2,p.42. CC Adilila 2,p.l28 quotes a verse saying vede 
rammane caiva purane bharate tatha, in which the Rdmdyana, the Puranas and the 
Mahahharata are clearly differentiated from the Veda (singular); this is, however, 
translated as: "In the Vedic literature, including the Rama yaria, Purarias and 
Mahdbhdrala...". 

35 TC, p.259. 

36 BG, pp.24;713. 

37 BG, p.130, CC Madhya-lila 8,p.200, BP l.l,p.220 (the Puranas and Sarhhitas— 
here probably not the Vedic ones, for these are already mentioned, but the Vais- 
nava Sarhhitas — are also mentioned as a fifth Veda). BP 3.2,p.l55 refers to the 
Puranas as the fifth Veda. 

38 CC Madhya-lila 8,p.20(). 

3 ® Halbfass (see note 4), p.354: 'The Vedas and their auxiliary sciences (vedanga) 
are considered to be of 'non-human origin,' while the 'fifth Veda,' i.e., the Maha- 
hharata and die Puranas, the 'additional Vedas,' and the Smrti (i.e., Dharmasastra) 
are of 'human origin' [according to this text]." 

40 BG, p.718. 

41 BG, pp.24;253;366, SR, p.153, TC, pp.61 ;218;232, CC Adilila 2,pp.92;106;178;188, 
BP l.l,pp.57;195;255;290, 1.2,p.l03, 9.3,p.241. 

42 BG, p.600. 
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43 BP l.l,p.92. 

44 BP 6.1,p.284. 

43 Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya: The Vedas. Holy Scriptures of Aryans. Allahabad (Arya Sa- 
maj Vishva-Prachar Series) n.d. (Arya Samaj Vishva-Prachar Series 3), p.32. 

46 E.g., BG, p.626, BP l.l,pp.229;332. 

47 TC, p.273. BG, p.223 differentiates only between "the Vedas" and "the Vedic sup- 
plementary literatures", an example of which is the Bhdgavatapurdna. Similarly, CC, 
Achilla 2,p.l78 refers to 'Vedic literatures such as the four Vedas and the Puranas". 

4 ^ TC, p. 267: "In India there is a class of men known as drya-samdja who say that 
they accept the original Vedas only and reject all other Vedic literatures. The 
motive of these people, however, is to give their own interpretation." 

49 CC Madhya-lila 2,p.276. 

^ Anandathirtha [sic] Bhagavatpada (Madhwacharya): Sarvamula Granthdh [sic]. 
Prasthdnatrayi [sic]. (With the versions of the oldest manuscript of Sri Hrishikesha Thirtha 
[sic], one of the direct disciples of Sri Ananda thirtha [sic]. Volume — 1. (Sanskrit title: 
Anandatirdiabhagavatpada: Sawamulagranthah. Srimadacdryapada sisyapravarasriHrsi- 
kesatirthadiKkhiUipratanalarakosdmissdripathasamvahtam^ pcithantamtnsescifippanyMibhir 
upodbalitam., prasthdnatrayaxiydkhydrupam prathamam samputam.) Udipi (Akhila 
Bharata Madhwa Maha Mandala) 1969, p. 10 of Sutraprasthdnam: 



rgyajuhsdmdtharuds ca bhdratam pancardtrakam 
mulardmdyanam caiva sdstram ity abhidhivate 
yac cdnukulam etasya tac ca sdstram prakirtitam 
ato 'nyo granthavistdro naiva sdstram kuvartma tat. 

51 CC Madhya-lila 2,p.267, TC, p.270. 

Op.cit. in note 50, p. 60 of Sutraprasthdnam: 



rgyajuhsdmdlharvdkhyd (var.: -sdmdlharvds ca) mulardmdyanam tathd 
bhdratam pancardtram ca vedd ity eva sabditdh 
purdndni ca yaniha vaisnavdni vido viduh 
svatah pramdnyam. etesam ndtra kincid vicdryate. 

^ Cf. on Madhva's statements also Halbfass (see note 4), p. 360. 
54 BG, p.3. 

53 BG, p.138, SR, pp.99;lll, BP l.l,p.332, 1.2,p.l42, 4.4,p.473, AC. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada: Krsna. The Supreme Personality of Godhead. A Summary Study of 
Srila Vydsadeva's Srimad-Bhdgavatam, Tenth Canto. Volume One. Twelfth Printing Los 
Angeles/London/Paris/Bombay/Sydney/Hong Kong (The Bhaktivedanta Book 
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Trust) 1984, p. 108. 

56 See note 3. 

57 BG, pp.581;7l3, BP 6.2,p.78. 

58 CCAdilIla2, p.106. 

5" E.g., CC Adilila 2,p.l25. Unfortunately, I did not note down other occurrences, 
but there are several. 

6^ E.g., Srimad Bhagavad-Gitd. The Hidden Treasure of the Sweet Absolute. Editor: 
Prabhupada Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati Goswami Maharaja, Bhakti Raksaka Srid- 
hara Deva Goswami Maharaja, rendered into English by Aksayananda Swam! 
Maharaja. Nabadwip Dham (Sri Chaitanya Saraswat Math) 1985, pp.xxxviif. 

61 Brahmananda Das was kind enough to point out this usage to me and to sup- 
ply me with the relevant references. 

6^ See e.g., Collected Teachings of His Divine Grace A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhu- 
pada, Founder-Acdrya of the International Society for Krishna Consciousness. Unedited and 
Unabridged Complete Archival Collectors Edition. Volume Four. Los Angeles/London/ 
Bombay/ Sydney/ Stockholm/Hong Kong (The Bhativedanta Book Trust) 1994, 
pp.l35f. (note particularly p. 136: "Bible is also part of Vedas", where the plural at 
once makes one think of the Sarhhitas), AC. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada: 
Beyond Birth and Death. Eighth English Printing. Los Angeles/London/Paris/ 
Frankfurt/Bombay (The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust) 1979, p.7; AC. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada: Conversations With Arila Prabhupada. Unedited and Unabridged 
Complete Archival Col lectors Edition. Volume Five. London, July 12, 1973 to Stockholm, 
September 5, 1973. Los Angeles/London/Bom bay/Sydney/Stockholm/Hong 
Kong (The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust) 1989, p.46; and A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupada: Collected Lectures on Bhagavad-Gitd As It Is. Unedited and Unabridged Com- 
plete Archival Collectors Edition. Volume Two. 2.13 — 3.13. Los Angeles/London/Bom- 
bay/Sydney/Stockholm/Hong Kong (The Bhativedanta Book Trust) 1995, pp.403f. 

63 See p.154 of Rahul Peter Das: "Neuere Werke zum bengalischen Vaisnavismus", 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisclien GeseUschaft 143.1993, pp.135-178, or, p.65 of 
Rahul Peter Das: Essays on Vaisnavisrn in Bengal. Calcutta (Firma KLM) 1997. 

64 Thus Edward C. Dimock, Jr. in his foreword to BG, p.x refers to Prabhupada's 
interpretation of the Bhagavadgitd as "the Vedic exegetical tradition, justly famous, 
in action". One would really have liked to know what exacdy Dimock means by this 
remark. 

65 Mostly through the good offices of Steven Rosen. 

66 Nanda-nandana: The Secret Teachings of the Vedas: The Ancient Knowledge of the East. 
Detroit (The World Relief Network) 1986. 

6' Satsvarupa dasa Gosvami: Readings in Vedic Literature. The Tradition Speaks for Itself. 
New York/Los Angeles/London/Bombay (The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust) 1977. 
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68 Satsvarupa dasa Goswami: Living with the Scriptures. Volume 1. Philadelphia (Gita- 
Nagari Press) 1984, p.v. 

6® I may also mention in this context that on pp.91 Prabhupada is quoted as an- 
swering a question on "Hinduism", namely on what he considers its most important 
text passages. Satsvarupa-dasa rephrases this question as one asking for the most 
important part of Vedic knowledge (p.95), but that is not the question, nor does 
Prabhupada answer in this vein. 

70 See notes 50 and 52. 

7 * See above, note 44. 

72 Ravindra-svarupa dasa: Endkss Love. Collected Essays 1978-1983. [Philadelphia] 
(Gita-Nagari Press) 1984. 

73 See note 47. 

7 ^ Examples are: Steven J. Rosen: Narasimha Avatar. The Half-Man/Half-Lion 
Incarnation. [New York] (Folk Books) 1994, p.l 1 (speaks of "Veda" and "Vedic liter- 
ature", when what is referred to is clearly the Puranas); Steven Rosen: Food for the 
Spirit. Vegetarianism and the World Religions. [Reprint] Old Westbury, N.Y. (Bala/ 
Entourage Books) 1990, p.71 ("Vedic literature" includes the Rgvedasamhitd, the 
Mahdbhdrata together with the Bhagavadgitd, and the Puranas); Om Shalom: Judaism 
and Krishna Consciousness. Conversations Between Rabbi Jacob N. Shimmel and Satyaraja 
Dasa Adhikari [= Steven Rosen]. Brooklyn, New York (Folk Books) 1990, p.202 
('Vedic texts" and "Vedic literature" include Puranas); Steven Rosen: The Lives of the 
Vaishnava Saints. Shrinivas Acharya, Narottam Das Thakur, Shyamananda Pandit. [New 
York] (Folk Books) 1991, p.9 (Bhagavatapurana is an example of "earlier Vedic 
texts", which raises the interesting question of what later texts of this category would 
be). 

7 5 Vaisnavism (see note 3), p. 10. 

76 Op.cit., p.9. 

77 This is a complex problem. Elkman's view seems to be in disagreement with the 
statements of Sudesh Narang: The Vaisnava Philosophy (according to Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana [sic]). Delhi (Nag Publishers) 1984, pp.42-47. According to the latter 
work, Baladeva's views are in accord with those of Jiva. 



BABAPREMANANDABHARATI (1857-1914), 
AN EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENCOUNTER 
OF VAISNAVA DEVOTION WITH AMERICAN CULTURE: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY* 

Gerald T. Carney 



HINDU BABA COMES HERE 



His Mission is to Convert the United 
States to the Worship of Krishna. 1 



This headline from the New York Times is not from September 19, 
1965, the date of AC. Bhaktivedanta Swami's landing in America, 
but from October 16, 1902, the day following the arrival of Baba 
Premananda BharatJ at New York on the liner Oceanic. This early mission- 
ary of Vaisnava devotion, who published a successful book entitled Sree 
Krishna, the Lord of Love, 2 established the first Krishna temple in the United 
States, and issued a periodical called Light of India? is now largely forgotten. 
However, his career represents an important, and particularly interesting, 
chapter in the history of the mediation of Indian culture to the West. Devo- 
tion to Krishna had been preached in the United States in the early years of 
the twentieth century, his praise chanted, and the skepticism of American 
culture challenged. Consideration of this earlier exponent of Vaisnavism 
does not cast a shadow on the later mission of Srila Prabhupada so much as 
it permits these two Caitanyaite bhaktas to be seen in a comparative light. 
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Baba Bharati's Arrival in New York 

At least three New York papers, the Times, Herald, and Tribune, in their 
issues of October 16, 1902, covered the arrival of Baba Bharati on the Oce- 
anic the previous day. These stories are a colorful mix of information and 
misinformation. The longest was in the Tribune and included a studio pho- 
tograph of the Uirbaned, long-haired Baba, wearing a kurta and tulsi beads 
around his neck. The Tribune describes him as "nearly, if not quite, six feet 
high, and of a solid build. His face is mobile and full, as his portrait indi- 
cates." The Times says he is "a big man, over six feet in height, and he wears 
the conventional black clerical garb, with the exception of a light yellow silk 
turban, which rendered him conspicuous among the crowd on the pier." 
The Tribune adds, "Premandand Bharati [sic], with the exception of a 
cream yellow silk turban, wore the conventional clothing of the Anglo- 
Saxon. He brought with him, however, the robe which his sect wears, and 
which is shown in his portrait. He expects to wear this when he reaches 
Chicago. The beads which appear on his neck are used much as the Catho- 
lic uses his beads. The monks are constantly telling their beads, he said." 4 

All of the stories mention Chicago. In explaining his plans to the Tribune, 
he is quoted as saying: "We have about fifty converts in this country. Four or 
five of these are in Chicago, where I shall begin my work, and where I shall 
go in about a week. In New York there are no converts. I shall return here 
to open classes and to lecture about Christmastime. Classes are being ar- 
ranged for me in Chicago." The Times adds that, after returning to New 
York, he would "remain here six months doing the same work." There is no 
indication that the intended trip to Chicago took place (the publication of 
a lengthly story by him in the Herald on November 23, 1902 seems to argue 
against it) , nor any information about the identity of the "converts" there. 
There are reports that Baba Bharati had met with Swami Vivekananda in 
India and may have received the names of some contacts from him. 

The nature of his religious message got particularly garbled in the Herald, 
which has him arriving "from Asia to make converts to his sect of Bud- 
dhism." Further mixing things, the story continues, "His sect, which is a 
branch of Buddhism, believes that Krishna is the reincarnation of God and 
was bom 5,000 years ago." The Times is more accurate, calling him a "mis- 
sionary of the Vaishnava religion, a religion based on the Vedas," and quot- 
ing the Baba as saying, "We worship Krishna. Krishna was born 5,000 years 
ago, and is a perfect incarnation of God." About himself, the stories note 
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that he had been a journalist, but "he received a call and is now engaged in 
the propagation of his religion outside his native land" ( Times) . He identi- 
fied himself with the "monastery of Muttra" (Times) or "the monks who live 
around Rhadakund [sic]" {Tribune). 

I have been sent out to the West by the monks who live around Rhada- 
kund, in the holy land of India, Brindaband. Brindaband, you know, 
has an area of about 162 square miles. It was here that Sri (holy or 
glory) Krishna was incarnated about five thousand years ago, and per- 
formed his miracles. The monks who are hermits, and of whom there 
are about 100, live around the lake Rhadakund. Rhadakund signifies 
love. Rhadakund was a maiden. She, as did other maidens, loved 
Krishna. Her love was purer than any of the others. She and her hand- 
maids dug this pond and filled it with water drawn from a pond created 
by Krishna by means of a miracle. When Krishna discovered what she 
had done, she [?] blessed it, and thereafter people went to it to dip. 
( Tribune) 

There is considerable discussion in both the Tribune and the Times about 
the non-violent character of these "monks": 

These monks, who live around the pond, are almost divine, they are 
divine. They think of nothing but love. They return good for evil. If any 
one should strike them, they would show no resenunent. They carry no 
weapons except a staff, and that they caiTy to drive the monkeys away. 
(Tribune)^ 

All three stories touch on the manuscripts which the Baba brought with him 
and the books which he planned to write. "I have brought with me many of 
the Scriptures in Sanskrit. From these I shall prepare a book on the reli- 
gion and also another work which will be in the form of a novel, dealing 
with the mystics of the Himalayas. I may not be able to write as well as Rud- 
yard Kipling, who got his information seventh or eighth hand, but it will be 
more accurate" {Tribune). The Times adds, "I have also written a book called 
'Impressions of London.'" While there are in fact only a few articles from 
the Westminster Gazette and several pieces on 'The Baba in the West" in Light 
of India that give the Baba's rather critical impressions of London, he ful- 
filled both of his other objectives: Sree Krishna, the Lord of Ijwe is a retelling 
of the Bhdgavata Purana with particular attention to Krishna-&7« in the sec- 
ond part; and the serial novel Jim, which appeared in the first two volumes 
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of Light of India, is a systematic ref utation of the image of Indian religion 
and culture which Kipling created in KimP 

Life of Baba Premananda Bharati 

Surendranath Mukeiji, the future Baba Bharati, was born in Dacca in 1858. 
His father, Abinashchandra Mukeiji, was a deputy magistrate. His uncle, 
Onukul Chandra Mukeiji, served as a judge on the Calcutta High Court. 
Surendranath studied at the University of Calcutta and pursued a career in 
journalism. In the early 1880s, he served on the editorial staff of the Lahore 
Tribune, a nationalist alternative to the Civil and Military Gazette, also pub- 
lished in Lahore. It was in this capacity as a journalist on a competing news- 
paper with a radically different editorial position that the young Mukeiji 
came to know Kipling and to oppose everything he stood for. 7 He later 
worked for the Punjab Times and for Amrita Bazar Patrika. He is reported to 
have founded two short-lived papers at Lucknow, The Oudh Times and the 
Indian Daily Mail. He says, in the Herald essay, that he started "the first soci- 
ety paper in India," the Gup and Gossip, in Calcutta. Around 1890, he 
sought initiation from Brahmananda Bharati, a disciple of Lokanatha 
Brahmacari, the Yogi of Baradi, and received the name Baba Premananda 
Bharati. For about twelve years he was a wandering sadhu, spending much 
of his time at Radhakund in Braj. 

It was at Radhakund that he had a vision sending him as a missionary to 
convert the "far West," in response to the many missionaries who had come 
to the "far East" to convert the "heathens." He first visited Paris and Lon- 
don. In London, he wrote a number of articles on Indian subjects (with a 
rare byline) for the Westminster Gazette during the coronation of Edward VII 
in 1902. He arrived in New York on October 15, 1902. The November 23rd 
spread in the Herald, then the "newspaper of record," was his first "break." 
On February 22, 1903, another Herald article was published, this one in the 
Sunday Literary Section, with the headline "Hindoo Propaganda Thrives: 
Growing Interest Among New York Christians in the Philosophy Taught by 
Two Indian Priests." The article treats Baba Bharati and the Vedanta So- 
ciety representative in New York, Swami Abhedananda. The article includes 
photographs which are captioned "Baba Bharati as he lived in the Indian 
jungles" and "Baba Bharati and his New York Students." The latter photo 
shows four women and one man with the Baba, who is seated in the center. 
The article shows how far his mission had progressed in a few months. 
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Just across Broadway from Carnegie Hall, a few doors from the Gre- 
noble Hotel, between two immense skyscrapers, was the other represen- 
tative of Hindooisrn, teaching his classes. His name is Baba Bharata 
[sic] , editor of a leading newspaper in Ignore and a fellow townsman of 
Kipling when he was editor in that famous city. 

Baba Bharata is a man of wide reading and learning. He was twelve 
years with the holy ones in the jungles of India before he began his mis- 
sionary work to convert Americans to Krishnu [sic] , the god of Hindoo- 
ism. 

I found him seated at a table, his long black hair falling over his shoul- 
ders, dressed in a Yogi's garment reaching to the floor. His disciples sat 
around him. His discourse was exceedingly interesting as were his 
pupils — one a lady of perhaps diirty-five, one a young girl, another a col- 
lege student, another a foreign agnostic, another a woman of middle 
age, apparently the mistress of ceremonies, who used her quick 
American wit in explaining what the missionary meant when unfolding 
some new problem in Hindoo philosophy. 8 

There is not much additional record of Baba Bharatl's activities in New 
York, nor is there any indication of the nature of the organization he 
founded there called the "Krishna Samaj." Although he gave classes and 
many private talks, he did not do formal lecturing until the summer of 
1904, when he was invited to take part in the programs at GreenAcre, in 
Eliot, Maine. As a result of this experience or of contacts made there, the 
Baba transferred his activities to Boston. In early October, he attended an 
International Peace Conference where his speeches and appearance up- 
staged many of the official national representatives. As a result, he was seat- 
ed as one of the vice-presidents of the conference. This prominent expo- 
sure launched him into Boston society. However, before leaving New York, 
he had seen the publication of Sree Krishna, the Lord of Love. The reviews of 
this work in the immediate aftermath of his Boston success were enthusias- 
tic. The American Review of Reviews wrote: 

One of the Orient's learned missionaries to the West, Baba Bharati, a 
distinguished Brahman of Calcutta, now lecturing in Boston (where he 
was recently elected rice-president of the Peace Conference), has writ- 
ten a book to interpret the Hindu belief as to the origin and meaning of 
life and the evolution of the universe. This volume, which is entided 
"Sree Krishna, die Lord of Love" (published by the Krishna Samaj, New 
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York) , is intended to be "the history of the universe from its birth to its 
dissolution." Baba Bharati has aimed to impress his readers with the sub- 
stance of Hindu thought on religion and philosophy, in purely Eastern 
dress. The volume is really a clear history of the origin, nature, and evo- 
lution of the universe as the Oriental mind perceives it; it is a clear state- 
ment of the doctrine of Karma; an exposition of the caste system; a 
beautiful story of the Oriental Christ, and perhaps the clearest state- 
ment ever published of the Hindu cosmogony. Baba Bharati's style is di- 
rect, simple, and clear, and his thinking high and sane. It is a statement 
of a strong, manly believer in a philosophy and a set of ideals which, 
though they come from the pagan East, make a very strong appeal to 
the Occidental reader. The love of the source of the universe, which in 
the Hindu philosophy is Krishna, is the determining force of the uni- 
verse. It is an extraordinary book — die fascinating exposition of an ex- 
alted philosophy. 9 

In August of 1905, Baba Bharati was invited to participate in a Parliament 
of Religions and Summer Programs at Venice Auditorium, in Venice, near 
Los Angeles. In this resort setting, the Baba shared the lecture platform 
with a number of leading exponents of New Thought, spiritualism, and 
esoteric Christianity. 10 He took up residence in a room in one of the towers 
of the Auditorium building, where he held classes and initiated interested 
students. The warm reception here led him to transfer his mission to Los 
Angeles from December 1905, after a two-month return visit to his Boston 
disciples. In March 1906, he founded the first Krishna Home at 730 West 
18th Street in Los Angeles (a location which seems to have disappeared in 
modem freeway construction) . There he conducted classes and lived with 
his students. In June 1906, the Baba and die temple received a visit from 
the Maharaja and Maharani of Baroda. In a departure from his previous 
practice, he began to advertise weekly public lectures on Sunday evenings. 
The first issue of Light of India was published in October 1906. In Decem- 
ber 1906, Baba Bharati engaged in a lengthy newspaper debate about the 
status of Indian women, an exchange which was pardy occasioned by a let- 
ter to the Los Angeles Herald in early December. This defense included a 
general article on "Woman: East and West" 1 1 and two series of articles, one 
entitled "Peeps into the Purdah" on "The Hindoo Widow" 12 and 'The Hin- 
doo Wife," 13 and the other devoted to refuting "Missionary Myths about 
Hindoo Women." 14 In July 1907, he announced his determination to 
return to India, after almost five years in the United States, to play a role in 
the movement of Indian nationalism. 
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With elaborate farewells, the Baba left Los Angeles and proceeded to 
Seatde, with stops in San Francisco and Pordand. He sailed for India from 
Seatde in September 1907, accompanied by six of his American disciples: 
Rose Reinhardt Anthon, Maud Lalita Johnson, Mary Walton, Emma Wal- 
ton, Sophie Viollette, and William Lennox. 15 The interaction between this 
group and a party of Baptist missionaries bound for China was cause for 
considerable comment in later issues of Light of India. Along the way, Baba 
Bharati met with Indian students in Tokyo and Yokahama and contributed 
to some of their feelings of Indian nationalism. On arrival in Madras, the 
Baba was introduced to an important lawyer, V. Krishnaswami Iyer, who 
sponsored two lectures (November 4-5, 1907) in Madras, the first of which 
concerned his experiences in America and the second, entitled "My 
Mission Abroad," which dealt with both religious and political subjects. 
This talk, which was widely reported in the English-language press, 16 pro- 
voked considerable controversy. The Anglo-Indian (pro-British) press took 
considerable pleasure in recounting the lecture. Among the native press, 
the moderate nationalists (including G.A. Natesan of the Indian Reviexv) 
were sympathetic to his views, while the "extremist" papers (the Hindu of 
Madras, and Bande Mataram and die Bengalee in Calcutta) denounced the 
position that he had taken in terms of religious and political ideology. 
From this point on, Baba Bharati had greater support in Madras than in his 
native Bengal. 

The Baba's party, which received considerable acclaim because of the 
presence of his American disciples, made its way to Calcutta by November 
15th, with stops at Rajahmundry and Puri, where the Baba gave talks to 
enthusiastic crowds. Publication of Light of India resumed in January 1908, 
although the first issues detail some of the problems encountered in pub- 
lishing it in India. The Baba and his disciples toured India, visiting the Braj 
area in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, as well as Jaipur. There is litde public 
notice of his activities since the strategy evolved in the United States of giv- 
ing classes and public lectures does not seem to have worked in Calcutta. 
The Baba apparently retained considerable public stature, since he was 
invited in April 1909 to participate as a representative of Vaisnavism in a 
Convention of Religions in Calcutta under the sponsorship of the Rama- 
krishna Mission. By the start of 1910, he had resolved to return to the 
United States. In February and March 1910, he carried on an intensive lec- 
turing program in Madras, under the sponsorship of V. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
now appointed a High Court Judge, and others of his supporters there. 17 
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During this same period, G.A. Natesan and Co. (Madras) published the 
first edition of Light on Life: A Selection of Five Spiritual Discourses. 1 ^ The fare- 
well testimonials in Madras show the support he had in that city and reveal 
his hopes for this second American visit: the construction of a Krishna tem- 
ple in Los Angeles and the recruitment of American women to participate 
in a program, called the Indo-American Zenana Mission, which would fur- 
ther the education of Indian women along traditional lines. His closest dis- 
ciple and collaborator, Rose Reinhardt Anthon, remained in India to par- 
ticipate in this project. 

The Baba arrived in Seattle on June 3, 1910. By July 10th, he had re- 
turned to Los Angeles and had resumed his activities there. A new Krishna 
Home, although not the traditional Indian temple envisioned in some 
newspaper sketches, was founded at 1430 Dana Street in south-central Los 
Angeles, a building which was razed in the 1970s in order to expand the ad- 
jacent public schoolyard. A formal program of Sunday lectures at Sympho- 
ny Hall was begun immediately, and Light of India (with a new title, East and 
West) began publication in November 1910. A lecture tour of the Atlantic 
coast is advertised in April 1911, but East and Wert apparently ceased publi- 
cation with the May 1911 issue and the lecture announcements cease 
abruptly. There is no information about when Baba Bharati left Los 
Angeles and the United States. The obituary articles mention a second visit 
to England which may have taken place at this time. An article entitled, 
"How King George Could Win the Hearts of the Hindoos," appeared in the 
January 1912 number of Nineteenth Century 19 and provoked new controver- 
sy. 20 At some point in 1912 or 1913 he returned to Madras for a program 
supported by Justice Sundara Iyer, for V. Krishnaswami Iyer had died in 
early 1912. There are frequent references in Light of India to the Baba's 
poor health. He suffered from diabetes and, after an extended illness, died 
of complications from this disease on January 24, 1914. A lengthy obituary 
article (with portrait), written by Rose Reinhardt Anthon, appeared in The 
Indian Review in February 1914. 21 A notice of his death appeared in the Neiu 
York Times on February 21. 

Baba Bharati's influence faded quickly after his death. J.N. Farquhar 
included him among the "Chaitanyas" under "Full Defense of the Old Re- 
ligions" in Modern Religious Movements in India. 22 Wendell Thomas treats 
him in Hinduism Invades America: 23 "Baba Bharati's Krishna cult, which in 
America is now either defunct or very quiet, seems to be the oldest in 
America after Vedanta." 24 Baba Bharati was sufficiently prominent to 
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attract the attention of the cult watchers of the period. 25 

J. Gordon Melton included an entry on Baba Bharati and the Krishna Sa- 
maj in his The Encyclopedia of American Religions, 26 which pointed to impor- 
tant connections with later groups. Rose Reinhardt Anthon was in India at 
least until 1914. The Natesan publishing house continued advertising Light 
on Life after Baba Bharati's death and issued an expanded second edition 
(six lectures with an autobiographical sketch) around 1925. At that same 
time, Natesan republished the final part of Sree Krishna as Sri Krishna 's Mes- 
sages and Revelations "at the request of an American disciple of the Baba." 
This work was available at least until 1927. 

Maud Lalita Johnson, one of the disciples who had accompanied Baba 
Bharati to India in 1907 to 1910, dedicated her 1934 novel Square to him: 
'To Baba Premanand Bharati, who by his love, patience, and continued 
watchfulness has led me out of darkness into Light, out of weariness into 
Rest, out of confusion into Understanding out of continuous striving into 
Perfect Peace. To him I give thanks." 27 The novel is the story of a spiritual 
quest to India which involves Krishna, a guru, and a character named 
Jimmy. Maud Johnson later published a book on spiritualist channeling (in 
which Krishna plays a big role) in association with "the Royal Order of 
Tibet," the organization of George Adamski, who later claimed flying 
saucer contacts. 28 

Elizabeth Delvine King (1858-1932) was briefly a disciple of Baba Bharati 
in Los Angeles in 1906. 29 Though she was converted to a form of esoteric 
Christianity in 1907, she and successive leaders of the group she founded, 
called the Aum Temple of Universal Truth, maintained a reverence for 
Baba Bharati as her first teacher. The group, under the direction of Nina 
Fern Dennison, established a center at Newberry Springs, California, which 
was finally closed as late as the 1990s by her husband, Quentin Dennison. 30 
Although the basis of the group's teaching is esoteric Christianity, they 
identified that path with various aspects of the devotional path taught by 
Baba Bharati to their founder. During the 1970s, the group published por- 
tions of Sree Krishna, the Lord of Love in their periodical, AUM, the Cosmic 
Light and advertised copies of photographs of "our beloved Baba Bharati" 
for sale. The group made several attempts, beginning in 1955, to make con- 
tact with Baba Bharati's Indian roots. They were apparently unaware of his 
association with Radhakund (as mentioned in Light of India) when they 
made a trip to India in September 1973. "We had hoped to visit Vrindabon 
[sic] to find the monastery where Premanand Baba Bharati had taught and 
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where he had placed upon the altar there, a picture of our founder Eliz- 
abeth Delvine King." 3 ' 

There are several references to Baba Bharati in Bengali biographies of 
other teachers. However, there does not appear to have been any extensive 
study of Baba Bharati's life and work. A significant focus of my current 
research is seeking descendants of his family in Calcutta and those of his 
prime supporters in Madras in the hope of locating correspondence, 
diaries, and other publications which are not found in library collections. 

An Autobiographical Sketch 

Some insight into the biography of Baba Bharati can be gleaned from an 
extraordinary article that appeared in the New York Herald on Sunday, 
November 23, 1902, scarcely a month after his arrival in New York. This 
article was previewed in the Evening Telegraph (a co-owned paper with the 
Herald) on Friday, November 21, with the headline: 



KIPLING'S "MAN OF 
THE JUNGLE" HERE 



Hindoo Who Inspired Tale 
of Entrancing Adventures 
Apostle of "Love" 



After recalling the recent arrival of Baba Bharati in New York "with the 
avowed purpose of converting the American nation to his faith," the article 
suggests the impact that he has been making in the New York area: 'The 
various 'sermons' he has delivered from lecture platforms have been lis- 
tened to by crowded houses, and many clergymen have been numbered 
among his audiences." Then, noting that "Baba Bharati is a typical high 
caste Hindoo — a Lama," and that before "devoting his life to religion he 
was a newspaper editor in the city of Lahore, a friend and admirer of 
Rudyard Kipling." 32 From this the article then takes a flying leap: "It is said 
that Baba is the original of Kipling's holy man in his story 'Kim' and it is in 
the city of Lahore that Kim joined the Lama of Thibet [sic] in his search 
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for a certain holy river." Supporting its argument, the article continues: 

Color is given to the supposition by the fact that Bharati, a man of edu- 
cation and influence, and a successful editor, suddenly resigned his 
position and joined the ecstatic followers of Krishna, a Hindoo deity, 
and retired to the wilderness, where he remained in holy meditation for 
twelve years. 

Having proved to his followers diat he was in earnest and having de- 
monstrated his ability, he was directed to proceed to the Western world 
and begin missionary work. Accordingly he sailed for America. He 
speaks and writes English fluently, and in that respect has a great advan- 
tage over many Hindoos who have visited this country. Those who have 
heard his lectures are struck by his personal magnetism and much fasci- 
nated by his pleasing and picturesque method of delivery. He is a hand- 
some man, tall, statuesque, dignified and dark. His large, black spar- 
kling eyes pierce the soul, and you carry them with you when you go 
home. 

The religion which he teaches is summed up in one word, "love." He 
teaches anger to no man, no matter how great the provocation. Every 
act is preceded by asking a blessing, and every letter or manuscript is 
preceded by a little prayer written in Hindoo [sic, actually Bengali] at 
the top of the page. 

[The article then puts in the plug for the Sunday Herald:} By special 
arrangement this extraordinary man writes the story of his life and faith 
for next Sunday's Herald. It is a strong story and gives an intimate view 
of what diis strange man purposes doing with his religion in New York 
and in the Western world with his slogan cry of "Love to all men." 

The article itself covered the entire first page and half of the second in the 
Sunday Heralds, fifth section. An artist had gone to some pains to provide 
decoration around the entire article. The headline, against an Indian frieze 
motif, proclaims "A Kipling's Lama Here Seeking Disciples." A large print 
of the formal portrait published in the Tribune at his arrival is centered on 
the top half of the page. Below it there is a large drawing of sankirtana (per- 
haps including Caitanya and Nityananda), captioned 'The Ecstatic Song 
and Dance of Devotees of Krishna, the Supreme Deity of the Hindoos. — 
The Mark on the Forehead Symbolizes the Lord's Temple and Is Key To 
the Sect." At the lower left corner there is a photograph of Baba Bharati 
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seated in the midst of four other turbaned Indian gentlemen, captioned 
"Baba Bharati, the Vaishnava Missionary and Disciples." On the second 
page, a headline states '"Love for All Men,' the Faith and Life of Baba Bha- 
rati." Across the page are illustrations of six avataras of Vishnu: described as 
Matsya, the Fish; Vaman, the Dwarf; Parasu Ram, or God Exterminating the 
Kings for 21st Time; Balaram, a Joint Incarnation; Buddha in Meditation; 
Kalki, the Coming Incarnation." 

The Herald devotes the entire text body of the article to the Baba's 
description of his life and faith. He begins with the improbable transition 
from journalist to ascetic: 

For journalism to asceticism is almost an impossible leap. It is like 
jumping from pole to pole. Journalism means putting the whole 
world into your mind; asceticism means thrusting the whole world 
out of it. Journalism involves a minute study of man and manners; 
asceticism teaches how best to wipe out their impressions. It is to 
dive beneath the surface of things to know their real causes and 
meanings, and the only way to dive is to forget the surface. 

But a Vaishnava ascetic need not blot the world from his mind and nec- 
essarily repair to the jungles to perform his devotions. He finds 
Krishna, his Deity, present everywhere and lives in the light of his love. 
To him, without Krishna, the most densely populated city is a wilder- 
ness, and a bleak, wild stretch of waste a peopled New York. 

He describes his birth in the midst of the Mutiny and emphasizes the high 
station of his family, his father a magistrate, and his uncle Onukul Chunder 
Mukerji a judge of the Calcutta High Court, "the highest civil appointment 
below the Viceroy." 

All of the comparisons with Kipling demanded some explanation, so 
Baba Bharati gives one paragraph of praise (directly under the header, 
"Kipling's Great Work for India") and then undercuts the praise, if not 
against Kipling directly then against Western civilization in general. 

Yet Mr. Kipling has done great work for India. What he has written no 
other European is able to present to the Western public with such clear- 
ness of expression and vividness of detail. Such wide mental grasp is 
only possible to a genius — which Kipling undoubtedly is. Both the West 
and the East ought to be grateful to him — the West especially, for no 
similar work has awakened such interest in men and things Hindoo, in 
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the Western mind, as "Kim." 

That interest has produced a thirst for more knowledge of India, which, 
I hope, will sooner or later be satisfied. When that time comes the West 
will be perhaps rudely awakened from its pleasant dream dial its civiliza- 
tion, born only yesterday, is all-powerful and is Westernizing the unpro- 
gressive Hindoo. 

These European dreamers will awaken to find that all dieir so-called civ- 
ilization of the Hindoo is but as a layer of moss upon rock. In die final 
test the moss will vanish, leaving the granite unchanged, eternal. The 
Hindoo and his spirituality are the same today as thousands of years 
ago. They have oudived Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans! — their systems, 
governments, and religions. The Hindoos alone remain imperishable. 
The only hope for these so-called modem civilizations is in adopting the 
spirituality of the Hindoo. His vast, all pervading spiritual power is real- 
ized by all — by English and Americans alike. 

The magnitude of this intense belief and the vitalizing life of the 
Hindoo religion is a concrete reality felt by every European when he 
first sets foot on Indian soil. The very atmosphere is impregnated with 
vitalizing currents of spirituality, for it is the only real lasting diing in the 
world. Your civilization, tall buildings, machinery and systems of govern- 
ment are but for a day — tomorrow they vanish! The spiritual remains 
forever. It is the unseen power that sways mankind and die universe. 

He then describes his newspaper career with the Lahore Tribune and the 
Punjab Times and his founding of the Gup and Gossip, a society paper in 
Calcutta. 

I was now very happy with my material prospects and surroundings, 
and my paper having become popular among both Anglo-Indians and 
Indians, I had some fans and name for myself, too. 

But just at this time my religious instinct began to assert itself, and very 
soon it overcame my passion for journalism. I was witnessing a perfor- 
mance of "Chaitanya Lila" at the Star Theatre.. . . 

This indescribable, wondrous scene made a profound impression upon 
me. I had at last found my religion of love so hazily understood in boy- 
hood, and I resolved to give my life to it. With this awakening, all attrac- 
tion for things material left me, and in the depth of my heart flowed a 
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stream of nectar which every moment thrilled through my being. 

"Krishna, my beloved!" I exclaimed within myself, "I am thine forever. 
Thou art the mystery of love, the universe is its expression, and 
Chaitanya their most merciful explanation. Merciful, O Lord, because 
Thou art Thy Chaitanya Thyself. Thou earnest again as Thy own devotee 
to teach us the way to Thee." 

He spent a few more anxious years in journalism before it became possi- 
ble for him to renounce the world at the age of thirty-two. 

I then went to my Gooroo, Srimad Brahmananda Bharati, and fell 
prostrate at his feet. He said: "Rise, my child, and be happy for aye, for 
thou art liberated from all pain and henceforth art wedded to eternal 
love. Thou art of Krishna, and Krishna is Love." 

He was then taken by Brahmananda Bharati to see his guru, the Yogi of Ba- 
radi, Lokanatha Brahmacari: 

He took me to his Gooroo, the great Jogee of Baradi, the perfect Jogee, 
whom I saw for the first time. He was about seven feet in height, of gold- 
en color, with long matted locks and the most handsome intellectual 
face. His two eyes shone with a piercing yet tranquil light, in which he 
read you like an open book. He told me my inmost thoughts and gave 
me his blessing. He was then 160 years of age. A few days after I left him 
he gave up his body, sitting on his haunches and telling people the 
exact hour he would go. He expired exacdy at that time, without suffer- 
ing from any disease or pain. 

Following this encounter, which presumably took place near Dacca, 

I then proceeded to the holy land of Vrindaban, about a thousand miles 
from there, on foot. It took me about two months to reach my destina- 
tion, but it did not matter, for I was blessed — blessed at every step on my 
way. I saw Krishna in dreams, while awake and footing my way along, 
singing and dancing in his praise. He beckoned me, his most perfecdy 
beautiful form dissolving, as it were, with his entrancing smile, his 
newest raincloud complexion illuminating the blue sky of Hindoostan 
with the effulgence of his halo.... 

Oh, the days and delights of that march to the Land of the Lord! What 
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would I not give to enjoy them again? I was in ecstasy! ecstasy! I lay on 
bare hard ground in those forests, with my head pillowed upon the 
roots of trees, and slept as never emperor or millionaire slept — slept like 
a baby, rising with the rosy morn, my spirit fresh and soaring as a lark, 
singing hymns to my Lord. 

He wandered for ten years throughout northern India and then settled 
permanently at Radhakund for two years before leaving for the West. 
Among his "mystic" experiences, he tells of the man and woman who sud- 
denly appeared in the midst of a forest bringing him food and of the yogi 
in the Himalayas who promised him protection from wild animals, and 
then told him, 'Turn back and proceed to the forest of Vrindaban — that is 
your place." He gives a glowing picture of the hermits living around Radha- 
kund, who rise at four in the morning and spend their days in ecstatic 
chanting and dance, fasting until evening and then eating a small meal, re- 
suming their dance until the early hours of the morning. 

These hermits are the meekest people in the world. They are the real 
Christians of the type known in the days of the Saviour. If you abuse or 
wound them, no matter how painfully, to the last they bless you, not in 
the spirit of religious fanaticism, but out of the depths of their hearts. 
And while you persecute them, they pray God to put love into your 
heart. They have no property, except the scanty garments on their back, 
a drinking bowl which costs but a farthing and their rosary. 

With these simple belongings they make vast journeys over India, win- 
ning the respect and love of all fair-minded men. It was with these holy 
ones that I spent my days in meditation and study of the spiritual life 
during twelve years of apprenticeship to a study of the faith. I am yet only 
one of their most unworthy servants. 

He then tries to correct the earlier stories which associated him with a Bud- 
dhist sect and to show the meaning of worship of Krishna. 

Put in a nutshell, that creed asks us all — of all races — to love that 
Incarnation of divine love itself — Sri Krishna — with a whole heart, as 
either a son or a servant or a friend or a wife. The human heart being 
habituated to this feeling of love, the practice is easy, and when the 
practice attains fruition by being developed into a natural feeling the 
highest blessedness is attained. 
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My humble mission is to offer it to the Western people to examine it. 
Whether they will accept it, if worthy of acceptance, is a matter which I 
leave to my Lord, Sri Krishna. 

Another aspect of his work is to undo the "religious bigotry" which has 
"ruled the minds of the American people, both high and low — when they 
looked at non-Christian peoples through the eyes of prejudiced priests." 
He said that scholars had now made available the sacred texts which tell the 
story of Krishna whose image the Vaisnavas daily serve with worship that 
shows their deep appreciation of the greatness of Krishna. 

My chief object in writing this article is to ask the educated men of this 
country to study these "heathen" books, not only for their own benefit, 
but also for the benefit of the ignorant masses, from whose minds should 
be driven out once for all the notion instilled therein by some bigoted 
Christian missionaries that the Hindoos are hopeless idolaters, who 
revel in thick ignorance of matters spiritual. 

They need also to be told that they should not judge a foreigner preju- 
dicially because he belongs to a different form of religion than that 
prevalent in this country; that if it be he who lives and acts like a Chris- 
tian is a truer follower of Christ than one who only belongs to the Chris- 
tian Church but who does not care to act up to Christian principles, the 
average Hindoo is more a Christian than a heathen; that, therefore, to 
send missionaries to India to spread the light of Christianity among the 
Hindoos is like carry coals to Newcasde; and, finally, that to baptize with 
Jordan water and kneel down and pray before a wooden cross is equiva- 
lent to worshipping the image of Krishna with incantations, flowers and 
Ganges water, as the Vaishnava does every day. 

This last statement gives an important clarification to the meaning of "con- 
version" and "discipleship" in Baba Bharatfs mission. He is first looking for 
"disciples" who repudiate the missionaries' condemnations of Hinduism, 
who have an appreciative understanding of the stories about Krishna and 
their significance for the Hindu, who recognize that worship of a Krishna 
image is not idolatry, and who have cultivated a wide understanding of di- 
vine love. This attitude would represent a major "conversion" of Americans 
into a people who will open their hearts and understand the beliefs of 
another people without prejudice. Of course, he is convinced that once 
Americans have tasted Krishna's love, they will readily enter more deeply 
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into that love, becoming Vaisnavas in fact as they have become at heart. 

The Life of the Baba's Disciples: "The Baba and the Krishna Home" 

Some sense of the significance of being one of the Baba's disciples comes 
across in an essay written by Adelia Bee Adams, one of the Baba's followers 
who remained behind in Los Angeles. The article was directed to an Indian 
audience on the occasion of the Baba's arrival there in 1907, and was later 
republished in Light qf'India.' iA The first part of the essay gives an account of 
the Baba's coming to the United States, his basic teachings, and his move 
to California in late November 1905 after his previous enthusiastic recep- 
tion at the Venice Parliament of Religions in August and September. In 
Los Angeles, in March of 1906, he founded the "Krishna Home" where he 
established a temple and prepared to launch the Light of India in October 
1906. 

Here, with a few students who clubbed expenses on the community 
plan, he formed an Ashrama — a retreat, where he could have his own 
Brahman-Hindoo food, "magnetized," both in the cooking and the eat- 
ing, by devotional thoughts and chants, and where worship could be 
conducted all day long. Here he lived, an ascetic though a householder; 
the real Indian gooroo among his clwUis. [166] 

In this context, his students came to know him closely: 

In his simple and intimate life there with them they had daily, almost 
hourly, privilege to know what manner of life he lived. The uniform 
sweetness of his character, his almost childlike candor in all his dealings 
with friends, united to a giant intellect and profound wisdom with a very 
human sympathy for the frailties of mankind, together with his untiring 
efforts to lead them into the changeless joys of a spiritual life, compel 
unqualified devotion in those who know him intimately. [166] 

Adams describes the course of a day in the Krishna Home, which began at 
sunrise "with morning prayer, facing east. Later all joined in worship in the 
temple, situated at the rear of the building. Here the gooroo read and 
explained to his students the life of Krishna and His later and full 
Incarnation, Chaitanya." [167] 
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This morning worship often delayed breakfast until late in the day, for 
the Baba, besides having the usual Oriental disregard for time, would 
permit no idea of fixed regularity in domestic affairs to shorten the 
devotions; but it is the testimony of all who attended that such was their 
enjoyment of the exercises that even the "inner man" did not rebel at 
delayed refreshments. 

At candle-light the Arati — the evening song of adoration — was sung as 
millions of Hindoos in India sing it daily, with ceremonies of waving 
lights etc. Then again reading and talks by the Baba, who often, to illus- 
trate a point, entertained his chdas with interesting folk-stories of India, 
of which he seems to be an unlimited encyclopedia.... 

It has been the privilege of some of his students to hear the good gooroo 
recount and explain such poems as the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
and the Bhagavad Gita, which latter he read and translated direcdy from 
the Sanskrit. One who has not heard this great poem explained by such 
a scholarly and sympathetic native of the land of its origin can have no 
conception of its full beauty and meaning. [167] 

The article gives an extensive description of the pujd shrine at the Krishna 
Home, one that I have been able to confirm and supplement through con- 
temporary photographs of the shrine. 

In the little temple (which he hopes is the nucleus of a greater one) 
besides daily worship widi the house students, he held regular weekly 
classes and gave public Sunday lectures. Here he set up a shrine, decked 
with symbolic pictures of Krishna, Radha, and Chaitanya, and with the 
brass candlesticks and various utensils for worship he had brought with 
him from India. Some of these are very old and have romantic histories. 
Among the relics still in the temple is a bottle of water from the sacred 
"Radhakund," also there are boxes containing powder of the sacred 
tulsi plant, dust from the ground which had been trod by the feet of the 
saints for ages, at sacred Brindaban, etc.... 

In the temple hangs a picture of his "grand-gooroo" (the spiritual teacher 
of his gooroo [elsewhere in the article identified as the Yogi of Baradi] ) 
and he never left the temple without prostrating in lowly reverence 
before this picture. 

In the photograph, given to one of the Goswamis of Radharamana Temple 
in Vrindaban by Baba Bharati during a visit there, the temple is located in a 
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clapboard building, probably a shed or garage. The walls are bare boards, 
but there is a canopy of multicolored cloth over the shrine itself. The altar 
is covered with a Hari-nam chadar (a shawl with the divine names on it) . In 
the center is a photograph of Lord Krishna playing the flute; on the right is 
a picture of Caitanya in the four-armed form; and on the left is another pic- 
ture of Lord Krishna which is decorated with flowers. 34 

Baba Bharati had a reputation in India of being a powerful leader of kir- 
tana. Although the practice did not seem to be central to the life of the 
Krishna Home, it is clear that he taught his American disciples to partici- 
pate in kirtana and to sing bhajans. He composed some new tunes, based on 
his American experience, for traditional bhajans, a practice that got quite 
mixed reviews in the Madras press. His disciples' ability to sing bhajans was 
the object of much amazement and praise. 

Literary work was one of the primary activities of the Krishna Home. The 
Baba attracted a number of talented writers among his disciples. The most 
prolific was Rose Reinhardt Anthon, whose Stories of India: Moral, Mystic, 
Spiritual and Romantic was published in two editions. 35 Adelia Bee Adams 
gives a description of the Baba's own writing: 

Much of his literary work was done, at the home, while he sat (usually 
with his long-stemmed hookah beside him) under a spreading tree, on 
the lawn stretching between the house and the temple, where there 
were frequent interruptions by visitors — to whom he seldom denied 
himself. His students were always welcomed by him with affectionate, 
almost Bohemian, cordiality.... 

While enjoying the balmy California days on the lawn, besides doing 
much of the editorial work and other work for his magazine, which he 
managed almost unaided, he often wrote the story 'Jim," frequently 
reading the chapters as they were written to students and other friends 
assembled round him. He had under way, also, two other books: a life of 
Sree Chaitanya, and a book giving a Hindoo's impressions of Western 
customs — for which the American publisher is now waiting. [169-70] 

Among the distinguished visitors who made their way to the Krishna 
Home in June 1906 were the Maharaja and MaharanI of Baroda, who were 
on a tour of the United States during which their outspoken and critical 
comments aroused considerable ire in the east-coast press. 

This article, written at a time when Baba Bharati was not expected to 
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return to the United States, by one who had not followed him to India, 
ends with a somewhat nostalgic tone. 

Whatever may be the views of the majority regarding his philosophy, 
unquestionably the Baba's teachings have left an indelible impression in 
America, the world-old religion, from which he claims all religions have 
sprung, has spread like the banyan and become firmly rooted in Wes- 
tern soil. The Baba himself will long be remembered by many people in 
America as an ideal gendeman and an ideal priest. From many Amer- 
ican hearts to-day, a wave of love is following die Hindoo ascetic across 
the waters; many Americans, learning of his departure from our shores, 
are saying: "We shall not soon look upon his like again." [171] 

Clearly, die Krishna Home was an ashram, the home of the guru in which 
the students were being trained to practice a program of deity worship and 
to absorb the Vaisnava scriptural and oral traditions. Much of the content 
of Baba Bharati's writings and talks attempted to connect his devotional 
beliefs with generic religious ideas that would be better known to the gen- 
eral public. There was no need to do that with these disciples, and the 
focus of the teachings is clearer, the practice more demanding, and the 
influence of the guru's personality more pronounced. 

Critical Questions for Comparison 

"We shall not soon look upon his like again." Indeed more than fifty years 
would pass after the death of Baba Bharati before another Bengali Vaisnava 
would achieve similar, even greater, standing in the American religious 
scene. By that time, the name of Baba Bharati would be all but forgotten. 
Nevertheless, there are a number of critical points at which these two fig- 
ures can be compared. Comparison does not detract from the unique char- 
acteristics of an individual but shows them in higher relief. There is also the 
possibility of getting a better understanding of what brought the level of 
enduring success to Prabhupada's mission, which did not happen in the 
case of Baba Bharati. 

First, there are some significant similarities: both came to bring an 
uncompromising Caitanyaite Vaisnava perspective against the materialist 
culture of the West; both founded temples and taught their disciples deity 
worship; both wrote books and distributed magazines; both returned to 
India with foreign disciples. But here the similarities end. 
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There are some rather important superficial differences. The first factor 
is that of health. Baba Bharati died long before reaching the age at which 
Srila Prabhupada, with vigorous good health into his seventies, first came to 
the United States. Baba's return to India in 1911 may have been due to the 
long-term effects of diabetes, which were to worsen during the rest of his 
life. There is frequent mention of overwork, exhaustion, and illness. Baba 
Bharati traveled back and forth between India and the United States, hop- 
ing that he would be stronger at the next destination. Another, related, fac- 
tor was transportation. Although Srila Prabhupada's first trip from India to 
New York was by tramp steamer, he was quickly habituated by his followers 
to airline travel. Baba Bharati's travel in the United States was by train. A 
trip to or from India took between several weeks and several months, 
depending on the stops and connections along the way. Hence the notion 
of a lecture tour was borrowed by Baba Bharati from the earlier visits of 
Swami Vivekananda. This also explains the slow movement from New York 
to Boston and then to Los Angeles. 

However, there are several far more significant differences. First, major 
changes had taken place in the composition of the American religious 
counterculture. The individuals to whom Baba Bharati preached were ad- 
herents of "New Thought" groups and others with interests in spiritualism, 
the occult, and esoteric Christianity. Many of those who expressed interest 
in him and his ideas were non-denominational Christians, often ministers, 
exploring religious boundaries. Srila Prabhupada's original beat and hip 
pie followers, like those who chanted with him in Tompkins Square Park, 
reflected a lost generation of alienated American youth who had been 
through the drug subculture. 

Second, much of Baba Bharati's preaching was directed against an 
"other" constructed as the Christian missionary in India and the supercil- 
ious colonial administrator. Much of his rhetoric is determined by his op- 
ponents: it is anti-missionary, anti-colonial, anti-West. Baba Bharati's jour- 
ney to America was motivated by religious and cultural opponents in India, 
the "churchianity" of the missionaries and their attempts to convert the 
"heathens," and the colonial confidence in the superiority of Western cul- 
ture and education. His novel Jim is a total rejection of even the sympathet- 
ic colonial, symbolized in his journalist nemesis Rudyard Kipling and Kim. 
One of his most successful essays was entitled "The White Peril," 36 a 
response to chauvinistic fears of a 'Yellow Peril" or a 'Tide of Turbans." 

This article, arguing that the superior cultures of the Orient are under 
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siege by the spread of materialism under the colonial umbrella, came to 
the attention of Tolstoy, who had it translated into Russian and who wrote 
Baba Bharati enthusiastically of his pleasure in reading the piece. Both 
Baba Bharati and Srila Prabhupada preached against the emptiness of 
Western materialistic culture. However, the Baba was always fighting the 
anti-colonial battle, while Prabhupada was working against the effects of 
emptiness in the individuals who gathered around him. 

Third, this different focus of cultural mediation profoundly affected the 
work of these two Vaisnava missionaries. As I mentioned earlier in connec- 
tion with Baba Bharati's autobiographical sketch in the New York Herald, a 
major purpose of his work was cultural conversion, bringing a large seg- 
ment of the American public to reject the missionary and colonial fictions 
of the "headienism" and inferiority of Hinduism, and to give an apprecia- 
tive understanding to his preaching of Krishna as deserving equal standing 
with Christian belief, to accept that the Vaisnava is the true Christian. More- 
over, many of the Baba's essays are written in a form of generic religious 
language (e.g., "Have You Loved?" and 'The Real, Real Life") which per- 
mitted him to draw the reader into serious discussion of religious ques- 
tions, with the explicitly Hindu material only coming at the end. This strat- 
egy differs from Baba Bharati's training of his more formal disciples; it also 
differs radically from Prabhupada's methods of scriptural commentary and 
chanting. While the Baba expected some or many of those who heard him 
to become worshippers of Krishna, and accounts of his giving mantras to 
seekers during his first weeks in Los Angeles support this, such "conver- 
sion" did not bear the marks of exclusive commitment that characterized 
many of Prabhupada's early disciples. There is a different model of reli- 
gious conversion and discipleship at work here. Many of the practices 
taught by Prabhupada were directly focused to undo the effects of the six- 
ties drug culture and sexual revolution. 

Fourth, the composition of the early disciples of these teachers was differ- 
ent, with most of Baba Bharati's disciples being women and most of 
Prabhupada's men. Baba Bharati offered a group of women the opportuni- 
ty to develop their creativity and to exercise leadership in ways that were 
not then open to most women. Being the "gooroo's chelas" was a path to 
freedom. Ironically, much of the Baba's work in India was devoted to 
defending the traditional status of women. Indeed, the centrality of 
women's issues in Baba Bharati's work was manifest in his defense of the 
Hindu wife and widow against the missionary-inspired criticisms and in his 
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establishment of the Zenana Mission to accomplish the perhaps self-contra- 
dictory goals of Western education along traditional lines. Aside from 
enforcing firm standards of sexual morality among his followers, Srila 
Prabhupada did not focus on women's issues, whether of the traditional or 
modern period. 

Fifth, although both Baba Bharati and Srila Prabhupada belonged to the 
English-medium educated elite, they essentially belonged t( > and related to 
different social classes. The Mukerjis were close to the centers of political 
and commercial power in colonial India. Baba Bharati cultivated his con- 
nections with the various princely families, both on their visits to the Uni- 
ted States and during his return to India. His proposals for the education 
of Indian women, although they did have promise of universal literacy, 
were directed primarily to the cultural elite. Baba Bharati himself traveled 
with a British passport and was not included in the popular imagination 
with the "Hindoos" who aroused anti-immigration passions. Seattle newspa- 
pers of the Baba's departure in September 1907 and return in June 1910 
are a clear illustration of this. The Baba is included among the dignitaries 
leaving on the Minnesota, along with various ambassadors and Secretary 
Taft; he is not associated with the "Hindoos" against whom the inhabitants 
of Bellingham (WA) had rioted and who were then seeking redress from 
the British consul and whose request for refuge in Canada was denied. On 
his return, Baba Bharati received favorable mention in the press while 
many of the Indian immigrants in steerage were detained and later 
returned to India. Srila Prabhupada, by contrast, although from an educat- 
ed and affluent background, identified himself with the social disaffection 
of his educated disciples from affluent homes. Changes had taken place 
not only in the counterculture but also in the immigration status of South 
Asians. 

Sixth, Baba Bharati's career as a journalist and Vaisnava missionary took 
place against the background of the Indian movement for independence. 
His anti-Western and anti-colonial critique had inevitable political implica- 
tions, and many of his writings are explicitly concerned with political issues. 
The return to India in 1907 was motivated by a desire to play a role in 
advancing Indian cultural and religious nationalism, although the lack of a 
political agenda (and his rejection of agitation and violence) lost him the 
support of the Bengali "extremists" even as it won him loyalty among the 
Madras "moderate" Hindus. Baba Bharati's writings are deeply involved in 
questions of Indian religious and cultural identity and its relation to nation- 
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alism. Srila Prabhupada came to the United States from an independent, 
secular India. Hinduism, during that particular moment (die 1960s), was 
perceived as a "religion," without political overtones. This view was rein- 
forced by the "drop-out" tendency and disaffection with political action 
among many in the American counterculture. By contrast, a religious mis- 
sionary from India today would again be forced to relate to the political 
dimensions of Hinduism both in India and in the Hindu diaspora. 

Seventh, Baba Bharati's background as a journalist led him to write his 
book Sree Krishna as a popular treatment of Krishna for American audi- 
ences and to confront missionary prejudice with the novel Jim (his explicit 
critique of Kipling's Kim) . While he taught the Bhagavad Gild and Bhdga- 
vata Parana to his disciples, nothing could be further from his intention 
than the elaborate translation and commentarial project which was under- 
taken by Prabhupada. His role of cultural mediator was played out in a dif- 
ferent fashion. 

Finally, one of the most significant differences between these two 
instances of Vaisnava missionary activity is rooted in none of these matters 
of cultural conflict, religious nationalism, and issues of social reform. In- 
stead, it arises from the distinctly Indian phenomenon known as the guru- 
parampard, the lineage in a particular religious tradition or sampradaya. 
Baba Bharati found his religious conversion in the individualistic — perhaps 
even eccentric — figures of Lokanatha Brahmacari, the Yogi of Baradi, and 
Brahmananda Bharati. Most of his religious practice was carried out preach- 
ing and leading sankirtan and, later, as an ascetic around Radhakund. 
While he received a mission to the "far West," there was no organizational 
model for the realization of this mission, even diough the Krishna Home 
provided a kind of traditional-but-untraditional ashram for his students. 37 
In contrast, Srila Prabhupada grew religiously in the circles of the Gaudiya 
Math, which was founded to provide an enduring organizational form but 
especially to give a structure to Gaudiya Vaisnava religious practice, indeed 
to foster a kind of religious conversion and the subsequent living out of its 
religious implications both as householders and ascetics. His previous 
gums had been distinguished by their books and commentaries which had 
served to revitalize and to propagate traditional teachings. Religious genius, 
even sanctity, grows rooted in its native soil; transplanted, it brings not only 
the roots but some of the soil as well. Some of the fundamental differences 
between Baba Bharati and Srila Prabhupada, both in their styles and suc- 
cess, lie in the stages and forms of Gaudiya Vaisnavism which nurtured 
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their respective religious transformations. Not surprisingly, the distinctive 
character of these Vaisnava missions is found in the religious dynamics of 
India. 

But, with all these differences, one can only marvel at the audacity of the 
religious commitment of these two Vaisnava missionaries who, a half centu- 
ry apart, came to bring the love of Krishna to a Western audience. 

ENDNOTES 

*The research upon which this paper is based has been supported by the Com- 
mittee for Professional Development at Hampclen-Sydney College through summer 
research grants in 1989, 1990, 1994, and 1995, and through a sabbatical leave for 
research during academic year 1995-1996. I received major encouragement in 
focusing on the problem of religious biography from the directors and participants 
in the 1995 NEH Summer Seminar, "Hindu and Muslim: Rethinking Religious 
Boundaries in India." This paper represents a portion of a biography-in-progress of 
Baba Bharati. These materials should not be cited or used without permission of 
the author. 

deadline in the New York Timeson October 16, 1902. 

^Published in New York by the Krishna Samaj in 1904, this book was widely and 
enthusiastically reviewed. An edition was distributed in India by G.A. Natesan 
(Madras) in 1908. The book was republished in London by William Rider and 
Co. in 1912. 

^ Light of India was published in Los Angeles from October 1906 to July 1907 
and continued in Calcutta from January to May 1908. Renamed East and West, it 
was published in Los Angeles from November 1910 to May 1911. 

^The picture in the Tritmne shows tulsi beads around his throat, not thejapa-mala 
described in the article. Other portraits show him wearing the japa-mala around 
his neck as well. 

■^The Times pushes the monks' docility still further: I "am now connected with the 
monastery at Muttra, and have been sent out here by the monks. The people there 
are very good and humble. Strike them and they will smile, steal from them and 
they will bless you. They haven't much to steal, for all they carry is a stick to protect 
themselves from the monkeys." The Times concludes its story with the line, 'The 
Baba is a vegetarian, and in his monastery the monks eat but once a day, at 8 
o'clock in the evening." 

^1 have compared these works in a paper, "Kim and Jim: Two Images of Indian 
Religion and Culture during the Colonial Period," which was published in the 
Annals of the Southeast Conference of Asian Studies (1989), 91-112. 

^The exact chronology here is unclear since neither the Tribune or the C&M Gazette 
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used mastheads or regular bylines. Rudyard Kipling served on the Gazette from 1882 
to 1887 and as assistant editor of the Pioneer from 1887 to 1889. The Tribune was 
founded in 1881 with a largely Bengali staff. 

^le rest of the article is concerned with the Baba's explanation of the status of 
women in India and, in particular, his explanation of the practice of sati. One of 
Baba Bharati's preoccupations throughout his career was defending the status of 
women in traditional Hinduism against the criticisms brought forward by missionar- 
ies and social reformers. However, his later advocacy of a traditional education for 
Indian women along national lines seems to combine two incompatible goals. 

9 'Monthly Review of Reviews 31 (February 1905) , 255. 

1^1 treated this period of Baba Bharati's work in a paper, "Baba Bharati: A 
Bengali Vaisnava in Los Angeles," presented at the 1988 meeting of the College 
Theology Society at Loyola Marymount University in Los Angeles. 

1 Republished in Light of India 1/4 (January 1907), 134-35. 

12 Republished in Light of India 1/3 (December 1906), 77-80. 

13 Republished in Light of India 1/5 (February 1907), 157-65. 

14 Republished in Light of India 1/4 (January 1907) 136-39; 1/5 (February 1907), 
169-71; 1/6 (March 1907), 206-7. 

l^This list is included in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 9/11/07 
l^A long article appeared in the Madras Mail on November 6, 1907; republished in 
Light of India 2/1 (January 1908), 37-39. The Baba gives his own reflections on the 
spirited event in his column "Paragraphs on Passing Events," Light of India 2/5 (May 
1908), 221-24. These two accounts differ in that the Madras Mail gives considerably 
more attention to the political material while Baba Bharati himself gives greater 
emphasis to the religious material. I have treated these talks and Baba Bharati's 
other political writings in a paper entitled "Echoes of a Future: Baba Bharati on 
World Affairs and Indian Nationalism," presented at the 1993 meeting of the 
Southeast Conference of Asian Studies. 
17 

An account of this activity was published in a book entided Baba Bharati in Madras 
by G.C. Loganathan Bros., Madras, in 1913. (No copy of this book has yet been 
located.) 

18 This work is a republishing of five talks which had appeared in Light of India 
and had been privately published by the Indo-American Publishing Co. in 
Calcutta as American lectures. Light on Lifev/as republished around 1925 in a sec- 
ond edition which included an "autobiographical sketch." (No copy of this sec- 
ond edition has yet been located.) 

19 Nineteenth Century 71 (January 1912) , 58-74. 

20To date I have been unable to document the reports of extensive discussion of 
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this article in contemporary London papers. However, there are selective responses 
to it in the Anglo-Indian Times of India (1/24/12) p. 9 and in the moderate The 
Indian Review (edited by Baba Bharati's friend G.A. Natesan) 13/2(February 1912), 
181. 

21 The Indian Review 15/2(February 1914) , 1 1 1-14. 

22 Lectures from 1914, republished by Munshiram Manoharlal in Delhi, 1967, p. 
296. 

23 (New York: Beacon Press, 1930), pp. 177, 218. 
24 P. 177. 

2 %or example, Mersene Elon Sloan, The Indian Menace (Washington: The Way 
Press, 1929); Mabel Potter Daggett, 'The Heathen Invasion," Hampton Columbian 
Magazine27/4 (October 1911), 399-411 (and a letter supporting him by Elsa Barker 
on p. 722 of the December 1911 issue) and 'The Heathen Invasion of America," 
Missionary Review of the World 25/3 (March 1912), 210-214 (and editorial, "The 
Heathenism in America"). 

2 ^J. Gordon Melton, Tlie Encyclopedia of American Religions, 3rd edition (Detroit: Gale 
Research, 1989), pp. 164, 870 (entry 1382). The content of these entries is un- 
changed in the most recent, 4th edition. 

2 ^Lalita [Maud Lalita Johnson], Square (Laguna Beach: Order of Loving Service, 
1934). 

2 °Latoo — the Instrument, Lalita — the Recorder [copyright by Maud Lalita John- 
son], Transmitted Light (Laguna Beach: Order of Loving Service, 1937). 

2 9See entry in Melton, Encyclopedia of American Religions, p. 689 (entry 1036). 

^Gordon Melton and I met Mr. Dennison in June 1990. I am grateful to him for 
copies of the periodical, for some photographs of Baba Bharati, and for a signed 
copy of Sree Krishna. 

31 AUM, The Cosmic Light #1 (December 1973), 27. 

32 This misapprehension of Baba Bharati's relationship with Kipling he allows to 
stand, although he damns Kipling with faint praise in the autobiographical sketch. 

33 Adelia Bee Adams, 'The Baba and the Krishna Home," Light of India 2(April 
1908), 163-71. Page references in the text are to this article. The article was previ- 
ously published in the Indian Mirror. 

34 I am grateful to Padma Nabh Gosvarni for making the photograph available to 
me from the collection of his father. There is a close similarity between this shrine 
and descriptions of the early pujd shrines set up by Srila Prabhupada in New York, 
especially in the use of photographs rather than metal or stone images. 

-^The first edition was published in Los Angeles at the Times-Mirror Press in 
1906; an expanded edition was published in London by William Heinemann in 
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1913. She is also credited as coauthor (with Mary Walton) of Glimpses of India, but 
this book has not yet been located. 

36 "The White Peril," Light of India 1/2 (November 1906), 41-48. 
37 

°'A comparison of the activities of Baba Bharati with those of his contemporary 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society swamis in New York or San Francisco shows the 
impact which the existence of a monastic order had on the endurance of that 
movement. 



HAS ISKCON ANYTHING TO OFFER 
CHRISTIANITY THEOLOGICALLY? 

Kenneth Rose 

Introduction 

In the summer of 1970, I entered ISKCON as a disillusioned nineteen- 
year-old Roman Catholic seeking to deepen my devotion to God, to 
Krishna. I remained in the Krishna consciousness movement a year and 
a half and was initiated by Srila Prabhupada, the movement's founder. I left 
the movement at the beginning of 1972 in order to hilly commit myself to 
the practice and study of Christianity. It is from this perspective that I ap- 
proach the question: Has ISKCON anything to offer Christianity theologi- 
cally? 

My central theological interest is the construction of a global systematic, 
or dogmatic, theology out of the diverse materials of the religious uaditions 
of the world. God, I believe, is the source of these traditions, yet the knowl- 
edge of God and of God's saving activities is not exhausted by these tradi- 
tions. For this reason, I believe that an adequate theology must be global; it 
must be a sustained and universally receptive effort of what Gordon D. 
Kaufman (1981:12) has called "constructing toward God." 

My theological position is itself an attempt toward such construction. My 
essentially orthodox Christian theological outlook, nurtured by both 
Roman Catholicism and Evangelical Protestantism, has, over the years, 
been challenged to critical reformulation by the lingering influence of my 
intensive experience as an American Vaisnava. Although I left ISKCON 
twenty-five years ago, some of the central images and doctrines of the Gau- 
diya Vaisnavism it propagates still remain as lively theological truths for me. 
It is these elements of Vaisnavism, above all other factors, that have prevent- 
ed me from remaining a traditionally orthodox Christian. The formative in- 
fluence upon me of the vibrant piety of ISKCON has for a long time chal- 
lenged me to attempt the construction of a dogmatic theology that is sensi- 
tive to both traditional Christian piety and Vaisnava hhakti. In the following 
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pages I will take a preliminary step toward global dogmatic construction 
that is sensitive to what the Vaisnavism of ISKCON has to offer to Christi- 
anity theologically with respect to three central theological categories: Re- 
velation, God, and Eschatology. 

I. Revelation 

With die exception of Evangelical Protestantism, 1 Christian openness to 
other religions has steadily increased over the course of the past century. 
The arrogance that allowed Monier Monier-Williams (1890:185) to assert 
in the late nineteenth century that the people of India will find "in Christi- 
anity alone their true home" has become muted. Among mainstream Pro- 
testants the quaint claim made by Rudolf Otto in 1930 (p. 104) that "Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the conscience per substantiam, bhakti-religion that 
religion per accidens" would be indulged with a wry skepticism. And the 
charges brought against the worship of Krishna in 1915 by Nicol MacNicol 
(1968:264) that it is "incurably idolatrous," "sensuous," "nature-worship," 
"lacking a content of revelation," would be discounted as the tendentious 
misjudgments of a missionary propagandist. 

In place of these dated opinions, contemporary liberal Protestants might 
adduce more enlightened sentiments. For example, a current Protestant 
student of the Srivaisnava tradition, John Carman, believes that because of 
the deep similarity of the Christian and Srivaisnava traditions with respect 
to the tension between God's sovereignty and accessibility, Christians are 
able to appreciate the writings of Srivaisnavism's outstanding theologian, 
Ramanuja. And so, in place of the missionary triumphalism that marred 
earlier Christian explorations of Vaisnavism, Professor Carman (1974:271), 
in a gracious display of Christian humility, closes his book on Ramanuja by 
suggesting that the "significance of this understanding poses an important 
and as yet unresolved question for Christian theology." For me, this unre- 
solved question takes the form: What can Christian theology learn from 
Vaisnavism in general and from ISKCON in particular? 

Despite the openness of mainstream Christianity to other religious ttadi- 
tions, a residue of exclusivism remains. This is evident in a recent book by a 
Roman Catholic theologian, Aylward Shorter, in which an expansive gen- 
erosity toward non-Christian religions is given expression. "There is no 
doubt," writes Shorter (1983:172), "about the current teaching of the Ca- 
tholic Church that God's universal salvific will is effective and that every 
human being is given a chance of salvation. Grace is offered to all." Shor- 
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ter quickly points out, however, that this universal opportunity for salvation 
is predicated upon the saving death of Jesus Christ, as the Vatican II docu- 
ment Gaudium Et Spes proclaims. It was the linking of the notion of univer- 
sal opportunity for salvation with that of Christ's own redemptive work that 
earlier gave rise to Rahner's (1975:214) theory of "anonymous Christians." 
The logical contortions evident in this concept are indicative of a desire not 
only to generously include all human beings within God's saving provi- 
dence but also of a desire to maintain the decisive primacy of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

Despite the latitudinarianism of Rahner's and Shorter's position, it is still 
ultimately a Christ-centered exclusivism, and it seems incapable of becom- 
ing broad enough to fully appreciate that the irenic exclusivism it exempli- 
fies is also a feature of some non-Christian religions and of ISKCON Vais- 
navism in particular. For example, where some irenic Christian might as- 
sert that ultimately all redemption, including that which is discovered 
through non-Christian religions, is made possible by Christ, Prabhupada, 
following the Bhagavad-gitd (4.8), would trace all salvation to Sri Krishna, 
who is "the fountainhead of all avatdras" (Bhaktivedanta, 1983:229). And 
contrary to the Christian belief that the Biblical record affords the deepest 
insight into the divine truth available to humanity, Prabhupada {ibid.:36) 
claims that, 

One will find in the Bhagavad-gila all that is contained in other scrip- 
tures, but the reader will also find things which are not to be found else- 
where. That is the specific standard of the Gitd. It is the perfect theistic 
science because it is direcdy spoken by the Supreme Personality of God- 
head, Lord Sri Krsna. 

On the basis of these and many other passages in Prabhupada's writings, 
it is quite conceivable that in dealing with the problem of other religious 
traditions, some Vaisnava theologian might begin speaking of the devout of 
other faiths as "anonymous Vaisnavas." Something like this is implicit, in 
fact, in Prabhupada's frequently repeated claim that all creatures, whether 
or not they acknowledge it, are eternal servitors of Lord Krishna (Bhaktive- 
danta, 1974:55). 

In the face of this ISKCON Vaisnava claim to ultimacy for Krishna and 
His revelation, three courses of thought and action are open for Christian 
theology: We can repress the Vaisnava claim to ultimacy; we can acquiesce 
in it and become disciples of Krishna's representatives; or we can attempt 
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the construction of a systematic theology that will, on the basis of these two 
ultimates, Christianity and Vaisnavism, articulate the essential doctrines of a 
general theism that endeavors to coherently explicate the theological 
insights contained in these two diverse and equally rich and philosophically 
defensible revelation traditions. 2 

To take the first alternative — repression — would be a futile, unreasonable 
course, for it simply denies what is obvious: the self-sufficiency of a non- 
Christian religion to abide faithfully in the presence of a redeeming, self- 
revealing God of love. The second alternative — acquiescence — seems un- 
likely, for just as Vaisnavism has a rich heritage of revelation and devout 
practice to lovingly maintain and proclaim, so does Christianity. It is for 
these reasons that I have decided on the third alternative: that of learning 
from one another about the ways of God in our respective traditions. Be- 
ginning with our very different revelation traditions, we can start construct- 
ing a general theological picture of reality that may be more adequate the- 
oretically than that which is provided by either tradition on its own. But to 
do this demands the humility diat recognizes that God may have spoken, 
through a tradition alien to ours, truths that can supplement what God has 
spoken in our own tradition. If this were all that Christianity were to learn 
in its encounter with ISKCON, that would be valuable and significant. But, 
as the following discussion will attempt to show, there is much more than 
this to be learned by Christianity in its encounter with ISKCON. 3 

II. God 

Cai l Raschke, a theologian attempting to apply the deconstruction of Der- 
rida to theological discourse, asserts (Altizer, Myers, et. al., 1982:4) that 
"neither language nor human self-awareness conceals any thread of refer- 
ence to things as they are." Basically, Raschke is denying predication, that 
which makes thought and language possible (Peukert, 1984:131-132). This 
extreme negation of the capacity of discourse to capture in concepts and 
words features of exuasubjective reality is hermeneutical nihilism. It im- 
plies not only the undermining of the persistent regularities that ground 
science and philosophy but also of those that ground theology. 4 

Despite the sensation of novelty that attends deconstruction, it is not 
essentially a new method; indeed, it seems to me to be just a reformulation 
of the apophatic, or negative, method in theology and philosophy. In 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 5 for example, the negative mediod of theology 
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is pushed to the extreme in the denial that the predicative capacity of dis- 
course can be applied successfully to God. The result of this radical apo- 
phaticism is that knowledge of God is thought to be forever beyond the 
reach of reason. Such a negative tendency, if it is not dialectically checked 
by a cataphatic, or positive, method — in which the capacity of thought and 
language to attain to knowledge of God is maintained — foretells the ulti- 
mate destruction of theism. 

In the West, the most sublime dialectical balance between apophatic 
and cataphatic theologies was achieved by St. Thomas Aquinas. Because 
human beings, in Thomas's view, are related to God as effects to their 
cause, whatever perfections are to be found in human beings must pre- 
exist superexcellently in God. Consequently, human discourse about the 
perfections of human existence, personality, goodness, and so forth, must 
in some degree be predicable of God. On this view the exuemes of either a 
purely negative or a purely positive theology are ruled out. Theological dis- 
course must be a mean between these two methods. In other words, knowl- 
edge of God is based on the belief that the being of God is like, yet unlike, 
that of human beings. b This mediating method is a form of analogical rea- 
soning (Summa Theohgica, 1.13, 5). 

In the East, a formally similar dialectical balance between the apophatic 
and the cataphatic approaches was achieved by Sri Caitanya in his doctrine 
of actntya-bhedtibheda. Against the extreme monism of the Advaita-vadins 
(which, like Dionysius's apophaticism and deconstruction, involves an ulti- 
mate negation of predication [Kar, 1978:105]), Caitanya argued for the in- 
conceivable, simultaneous oneness and difference of Krishna and finite 
creatures. In this view, we are one with Krishna insofar as we participate in 
Krishna's being, but we are different from Krishna insofar as we do so only 
finitely, and hence imperfectly. 

The similarity of Caitanya's principle of acintya-bliedfMwda and Thomas's 
principle of analogy will seem remarkable only if it is not understood that 
this logical similarity is a function of the logic of theism itself. Any theism 
that does not suppose that whatever perfections exist in creatures must first 
exist in their fullness in the Creator is logically incoherent. 

It is precisely at this point that ISKCON can be of service to liberal 
Protestant theology, for the lingering fideism and biblicism of post- 
Barthian theology is still the source among liberal Protestants of a suspicion 
of philosophical theology of the sort pursued by Thomas. Consequently, 
among liberal Protestants the notion of a personal God has the status more 
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of a mere affirmation of faith than of a rationally justifiable metaphysical 
truth. But a theism of this sort is, in Prabhupada's view, nothing more than 
sentimentalism. 

The theism preached by ISKCON is, on the contrary, not a sentimental 
affirmation but a logical implication of the metaphysical axiom of incon- 
ceivable, simultaneous likeness and unlikeness. Consequently, it can offer a 
powerful logical defense against all forms of theological skepticism, wheth- 
er derived from Derrida, Dionysius, or Saiikara. For these just-named think- 
ers, the formlessness of ultimate reality provides no foundation for form; to 
speak, therefore, about the personality of God, from this perspective, is ulti- 
mately to speak nonsense. A disastrous problem, however, is generated by 
this view: How, even as illusion, can the experience of form arise if there is 
absolutely no ground for it in reality? Caitanya Vaisnavism avoids this prob- 
lem because it argues, contrary to the above-stated impersonalist view, that 
if any finite entity possesses personality, it does so because it derives this 
attribute from its original cause, the all-attractive reservoir of all perfec- 
tions, Lord Sri Krishna. 7 

In bringing us to this point, Prabhupada has brought us as far as Thomas 
had brought theology in a more philosophically acute age. Christian theol- 
ogy would do well to examine the rational foundations of theism as set 
forth by Vaisnavism, for not only will it enable us to restore a neglected ele- 
ment of our tradition, but it can also help us probe into an area avoided by 
Christian theology. I am referring to the notion that God possesses an eter- 
nal form, a spiritual body. 8 Thomas outright rejects this notion on the 
grounds that it represents the projection by the imagination of corporeal 
form upon the incorporeal (Summa Contra Gentiles, 1.20, 37). Actually, this 
rejection seems to violate the principles of analogy central to Thomas's 
thought, for if creatures have personality in virtue of God's personality, on 
what grounds will it be denied that this reasoning can be extended to also 
conclude that creatures possess bodies in virtue of God's possessing a body? 

To those of us who have been nurtured within cultures shaped by the 
Bible, such reasoning is shocking and would likely be dismissed as childish 
nonsense. 9 If, however, on the basis of something like the anthropic princi- 
ple in astronomical cosmology, 10 we were to understand universal evolu- 
tion as intending the specific conditions necessary for human existence, 
then the notion that the human form is a material attempt to reflect the 
spiritual body of the ultimate personality, God, seems less nonsensical. 
Even from the standpoint of the Biblical writings, this idea cannot be dis- 
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missed, for, according to the apostle Paul, the destiny of the Christian is 
resurrection to a future life in a spiritual body that will be fashioned af- 
ter the model of the "reanimated and glorified body of Jesus" (Wilhelm 
Pesch, in Bauer, 1981:84). 11 

The result of this preliminary study of the doctrine of God is, I believe, 
the discovery that ISKCON can help Christian theology to recover the 
metaphysical basis of theism and to enrich its understanding of embodi- 
ment. 

III. Eschatology 

Above my desk at home are two prints. One of them, in a display of tradi- 
tional Roman Catholic piety, depicts Jesus in agony upon the cross. Winged 
angels are collecting in golden chalices the saving blood flowing from his 
spiked hands. Mary Magdalen, crowned with a golden halo, is soaking a 
white cloth in the precious blood flowing from his spiked feet. It is a mo- 
ment of supreme agony. Above this print, I have placed another one; it is 
one of the earliest and finest examples of the work of ISKCON's illustra- 
tors. Beneath a tree alive with exotic birds, in a verdant field decorated with 
wildflowers, and surrounded by placid peacocks, swans, and surabhi cows, 
stand Radha and Krishna in loving embrace. It is a moment of gracious 
delight. 

When asked by friends why I have these prints placed on the wall like this, 
I explain that it is through the perpetual conversion of taking up our cross 
that we may begin to enter into the resurrection life in which all creatures 
will experience the perfection of personal and social fulfillment in the lov- 
ing play of God. To my way of thinking, the cross is the way to the eternal 
kingdom of God, and the images provided by ISKCON of Krishna at play 
on His spiritual planet, Goloka Vrndavana, are the most suggestive intima- 
tions available to us of what God's kingdom will be like. Let me elaborate 
on this theme. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ is an emblem of hope. It is one of the 
most vital religious truths available to human beings, who are in all ways 
marked by limitation and death. It assures us that the deepest desires of 
our hearts for fulfillment, justice, healing, understanding, and love will not 
be finally and irrevocably defeated by nonbeing. 

The Bible, however, gives only the scantiest picture of the kind of life that 
awaits those who are raised from the dead to dwell in the new Jerusalem. 12 
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And so my imagination is always leaping ahead of the spare Biblical vision 
of the resurrection life. In this leaping, my imagination and hope are aided 
by the rich pageantry of the pastimes in heavenly Vrndavana of Radha and 
Krishna and Their loving and playful entourage of friends and family. One 
of the most useful services that ISKCON, in its propagation of Caitanya 
Vaisnavism, can render to Christian faith, hope, and knowledge is its pro- 
viding rich emblems of the resurrection. 13 It can help us to visualize the 
perfection of personal spiritual existence that is God's promised restitution 
to a creation that has been marred by sin and death. 

It is evident that no religious teaching that solves die problem of suffering 
by denying die ultimacy of personality can be a satisfactory or just answer to 
this problem. The human heart, both collective and individual, cries out 
not for the annihilation of hope but for its fulfillment. In his ardent de- 
fense of a personal God and of the persistence of the individual even in the 
state of liberation, Prabhupada speaks powerfully to our hope of ultimate 
fulfillment beyond death. This fulfillment is not a private self-gratification, 
but is the bodying forth of the deepest hope of humankind: to live in peace 
and justice in a community centered upon the bountiful source of all that 
is good. 

The emblem of Goloka Vrndavana is a revelation that God's power to 
make a world is not exhausted in the making of this material universe in 
which limitation and death are supreme. It tells us that God is able to bring 
us into a spiritual realm not marked by death and sin, where the Biblical 
promise "God shall wipe away all tears" (Rev. 21:4, KJV) shall be made good 
by the rasadi-vilasi (Caitanya-caritamrta, Adi-lila 7.8), "enjoyer of the rasa 
dance." 

IV. Other Topics of Importance 

The above discussion offers only an introductory glimpse into the possibili- 
ties of enrichment offered to Christian theology through a serious en- 
counter with Caitanyite Vaisnavism. Just as a great deal more remains to be 
said concerning the above theological categories vis-a-vis the two traditions, 
so also the dialogue between Vaisnavism and Christianity needs to be pur- 
sued further with respect to various theoretical and practical issues of con- 
cern to both traditions. 

One issue of particular interest to Vaisnavas, for whom orthopraxis is 
prior to orthodoxy, is that of vegetarianism. The practice of ahimsa (nonvi- 
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olence) with respect to animals is central to ISKCON's ethical life. ISKCON 
devotees find the meat-eating of Christians to be a stumbling-block in the 
path of dialogue more serious than any theological issue. Christians, for the 
most part, find this issue to be of minimal importance. I am of the opinion 
that Christians have much to learn from Krishna's devotees on this issue. 
Christians can learn, without danger of pantheism, to cherish nonhuman 
life as also sharing in some way in the divine life. To learn this might deep- 
en the dormant Christian reverence for namre. (For greater detail on this 
issue see my article 'The Lion Shall Eat Suaw Like the Ox: The Bible and 
Vegetarianism" [Rose, 1984]). 

Another issue of great importance concerns the stages of relationality 
between the soul and God. The writings of such mystics and mystical writ- 
ers as Jan Van Ruysbroeck, St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, and A. 
Poulain reveal the rich possibilities, within Christian experience, for inti- 
mate and diverse relationships with God, leading up even to the mystical 
marriage of the soul and God. 

These possibilities, nevertheless, seem to have dropped out of the experi- 
ence and conceptuality of contemporary Christians. Caitanya Vaisnavism, 
on the contrary, has maintained as its central object of contemplative prac- 
tice the discovery of the individual soul's particular relationship with Krish- 
na. Love for Krishna may develop in accordance with five basic rasas, or re- 
lationships: Krishna may be approached as the all-powerful Supreme Brah- 
man, as master, as friend, as child, or as lover. 

While this conceptuality may seem odd to the Christian at first glance, it 
has great humanizing power, for in upholding the just-named varieties of 
devotion to God (especially the last four), Vaisnavism asserts the utterly 
personal character of the divine-human relationship — for what personal- 
ism could be content to dispense with these basic relationships that consti- 
tute personal existence? 

Christian personalism, therefore, can be enriched through encounter 
with the variegated and highly articulated conception of the divine-human 
personal relation elaborated by Caitanya Vaisnavism. Perhaps Christians 
might even be moved to devoutly study the Christian classics of personal- 
istic mysticism with an eye to the remedying of the current imbalance of 
Christian experience in the direction, on the one hand, of political and so- 
cial activism without contemplation and, on the other, toward a relation to 
God that centers on God almost exclusively as saving lord and occasionally 
rises toward friendship. 
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V. Conclusion 

In Vaisnavism, we who are Christians can discover a tradition, no less vivid 
and profound than Christianity, in which an absolute Providence is experi- 
enced in a variety of personal relationships, all of which are designed to 
restore to perfect loving fellowship in a blessed society those who respond 
to God's loving initiatives toward us. This discovery should persuade us to 
lay aside our proud and false claim of having, along with Judaism, the only 
direct historical and scriptural relationship with God. 14 The consequence 
of this divestiture need not be a skepticism that doubts the veiy possibility 
of revelation; on the contrary, the outcome should be that we will come to 
see that the Jewish-Christian history of salvation is an important strand in 
the garment of universal redemption that God is weaving — a garment that 
needs the contributions of Vaisnavism as much as it requires the contribu- 
tions of Christianity. This, I believe, is the most important lesson that 
Christianity can learn from Vaisnavism and its Western representative, 
ISKCON. 

ENDNOTES 

1. As late as 1974, in the Lausanne Covenant, Evangelical Christians formally 
rejected the belief that God may be known apart from the gospel of Jesus Christ: 
"We recognize that all men have some knowledge of God through his general reve- 
lation in nature. But we deny that this can save, for men suppress the truth by their 
unrighteousness. We also reject as derogatory to Christ and the gospel every kind of 
syncretism and dialogue which implies that Christ speaks equally through all reli- 
gions and ideologies." (Shorter, 1983:179) G. C. Berkouwer, a conservative Protes- 
tant theologian, looks upon extrabiblical religion not as revealed but as a "depraved 
answer to the revelation of God" (Dulles, 1983:7). In a daring break with Evangelical 
consensus, Charles H. Pinnock has granted that the general revelation alluded to in 
the Bible must be saving if it comes from a saving God [p. 7]. This is an encourag- 
ing step forward for Evangelical theology (Pinnock, 1984:7 and 1992). 

2. For current studies of revelation by Christian theologians, see Dulles, 1983; 
Shorter, 1983; and Abraham, 1982. For a wide-ranging contemporary study of reve- 
lation in the Indian traditions, see Murty, 1959. For a sophisticated philosophical 
exploration of revelation from ninth-century India, seejayanta Bhatta's Nydya-man- 
jari, Anhika IV (1978:484-617). 

3. A good example of a dialogic, constructive theology of the sort I am describ- 
ing — and one that remains profoundly devotional — can be found in Thomas Mer- 
ton's foreword to the first edition of Bhagavad-gitd As It Is (Bhakrivedanta, 1968:18- 
22). A careful study of that short essay will give some indication of how Christianity 
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can be enriched by its encounter with the Vaisnavism preached by Prabhupada and 
ISKCON. (Also see Paul F. Knitter's No Ottwr Name'? for a daring Roman Catholic 
attempt to move beyond Rahnerian inclusivism.) 

4. This method immediately destroys itself, since denying the usefulness of 
predication is itself a negative predication. 

5. Dionysius the Areopagite, or Pseudo-Dionysius, was most likely a late fifthcentu- 
ry Syrian mystic. Along with his other writings, The Mystical Tlieolagy, in which he 
gives expression in extremely daring form to a radical apophaticism, exerted a sig- 
nificant influence over subsequent mystical and dogmatic dieology in die Eastern 
and Western Churches. 

6. By means of his principle of analogy, Thomas (1947:1.158) is able to forcefully 
maintain the thesis that "the name person pre-eminently belongs to God" (Summa 
Theobgica 1.29, 4) . Thomas's argument is succinct and reminiscent of a similar argu- 
ment that appears frequendy in Prabhupada's writings. "Person," writes Thomas, 
"signifies what is most perfect in all nature.. . .Hence, since everything that is perfect 
must be attributed to God, forasmuch as His essence contains every perfection, this 
name person is fittingly applied to God" (ibid.) . 

7. Prabhupada (Bhaktivedanta, 1973:99-100) uses a form of argument similar 
to Thomas's analogia entis where he states that, 

The Mayavadi philosophers cannot understand these two prakjiis, or na- 
tures — material and spiritual — but one who is actually intelligent can 
understand them. Considering the many varieties and activities in mate- 
rial nature, why should the Mayavadi philosophers deny the spintual 
varieties of the spintual world?... Mayavadi philosophers, however, can- 
not clearly understand spiritual varieties; therefore they imagine a nega- 
tion of the material world to be the spiritual world. 

The latter sentence gives an example of negative theology unchecked by a positive 
theology. The first section of the above quotation is a good example of analogical 
reasoning; it maintains a dialectical balance between positive and negative predica- 
tion. See also Bhagavad-glta 7.24 and Prabhupada's purport (Bhaktivedanta, 1983: 
400-403). The implication of this verse is that personality (vyaktim) cannot arise 
from impersonality (avyaktam), since personality is of a higher ontological order 
than impersonality. 

8. The Supreme Personality of Godhead," writes Prabhupada (Bhaktivedanta, 
1973:100), "...has a spiritual body which is distinct from material bodies, and thus 
His name, abode, entourage and qualities are all spiritual." 

9. The anthropomorphism of the older Biblical materials, especially the Yahwist 
sources, gradually gives way to the spiritualized (incorporeal) deity of the prophets 
and New Testament. Compare Genesis 3:8, Isaiah 40:18-20, and Romans 1 :22-23. 

10. One form of the anthropic principle attempts to explain the unique factors 
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involved in the evolution of the universe by asserting that the universe evolved in 
such a way as to generate the conditions necessary to human life. This view is op- 
posed to the more traditional view that life emerged as an accidental consequence 
of the coincidence of various conditions. For the mathematical, cosmological, and 
metaphysical arguments for the anthropic principle, see Gale, 1981. 

11. See also Robinson, 1952:9; S. V. McCasland in IDB, 1962, vol. 1:452; E.W. 
Saunders in IDB Supplement, 1962:740; and Othmar Schilling in Bauer, 1981 759- 
763. 

12. See Revelation 3:12, 21:1-22:5; and Isaiah 11:6-9, 65:17-25. 

13. The following summary description of Goloka Vrndavana may be found in 
Teachings of Lord Caitanya (Bhaktivedanta, 1974:321 ) : 

In Brahma-samhitd the transcendental land of Vrndavana is described as 
being always spiritual. That spiritual land is populated by goddesses of 
fortune, who are known as gopis. These are all beloved of Krsna and Krs- 
na is the only lover of all diese gopis. The trees of that land are kalpa- 
vrksa, wish-fulfilling trees, and one can have anything he wants from 
them. The land is made of touchstone and water of nectar. In that land 
all speech is song, and all walking is dancing, and one's constant com- 
panion is the flute. Everything is self-luminous, just like the sun in this 
material world. The human form of life is meant for understanding this 
transcendental land of Vrndavana, and one who is fortunate should cul- 
tivate knowledge of Vrndavana and its residents. In that supreme abode 
are surabhi cows that overflood the land with milk. Since not even a 
moment there is misused, there is no past, present or future. An expan- 
sion of this Vrndavana, which is the supreme abode of Krsna, is also pre- 
sent on this earth, and superior devotees worship it as the supreme 
abode, [i.e., Gokula Vrndavana, the Vrndavana that is in India, the 
earthly location of many of Krishna's terresu ial pastimes.] 

This description of the perfections of Goloka Vrndavana calls to mind Thomas's 
theory of supereminence: God is the supereminent source of all perfections that 
are imperfectly experienced in this finite, sin-blasted world. "...God prepossesses in 
Himself," writes Thomas, "all die perfections of creatures, being Himself absolutely 
and universally perfect" (Summa Theobgina 1.13, 2 [Thomas Aquinas, 1948:101]). 
"Hence, it is necessaiy that whatever is found to act in anything whatever must be 
found in God in a more eminent way than in the thing itself (Summa Contra Gentiles, 
1.28,7 [Thomas Aquinas, 1975:136]). 
For Prabhupada's use of emblem, see Bhaktivedanta, 1974:326. 

14. For current examples of Catholic and Protestant misunderstanding of the sta- 
tus of non-Biblical religions as bearers of divine revelation, see Dulles, 1983:175-76. 
Dulles writes that Eastern religions are not overdy revelational since they do not 
claim to be based on divine revelation. He generously allows for the possibility that 
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these non-Biblical religions might contain enough revelation to bring about the 
condemnation of their followers. 
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ISKCON'S LINK TO SADHANA-BHAKTI 
WITHIN THE CAM ANY A VAISHNAVA TRADITION 



Shukavak Das 

As in the case of many religious traditions, Caitanya Vaishnavism 1 
operates in two modes: an exoteric mode that is tailored to the needs 
of its general followers, and an esoteric mode that embodies the 
mystical aspects of the tradition and which ignites its spiritual inspiration. 
ISKCON, as a branch of Caitanya Vaishnavism, has inherited both, the 
basic process of Vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana as well as the more esoteric Rdgdnugd- 
bhakti-sadhana. To date, however, the organization tends to emphasize Vai- 
dhi-bhakti, and this because it was the emphasis of the movement's Founder- 
Acdrya and for practical reasons, discussed below. 

For Thakura Bhaktivinoda three names stand out for their contributions 
to both of these religious moods. They are Rupa Gosvami (1489-1564), Go- 
pala Guru (ca. 1550), and Dhyanacandra Gosvami (ca. 1600). Rupa Gosva- 
mi, of course, is most famous for creating the very foundations of devotion- 
al practice in the Caitanya Vaishnava tradition, but Gopala Guru and 
Dhyanacandra Gosvami are also important for their additions to Rupa's sys- 
tem of rdgdnuga-bhakti-sddhana. 

It is not necessary for our purposes to describe the general details of sdd- 
hana-bhakti; suffice it to say that such bhakti may be divided into two divi- 
sions: vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana and rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana; and then there is 
rdgdtmikd-bhakti, the spontaneous state of divine love, upon which a rdgd- 
nugd-bhakta models his devotion. 2 Vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana forms the basis of 
the exoteric mode of devotional practice. It entails the following of a specif- 
ic set of devotional rules. 3 Raganuga-bhakti-sadhana and rdgdtmikd-bhakti 
form the basis of the esoteric mode of devotional practice. Rdgdnugd-bhakti- 
sddhana involves following the moods of those who possess rdgdtmikd-bhakti, 
or spontaneous love for God. 4 

Rupa Gosvami's discvission on vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana has been most exten- 
sive, and, in general, Bhaktivinoda's interpretation of Rupa Gosvami's sys- 
tem of vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana is orthodox. He does, however, add to the dis- 
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cussion by stressing the importance of varndsrama-dharma in the practice of 
sadhana-bhakti. In general, Caitanya theologians such as Gopalaguru and 
Dhyanacandra GosvamI give only limited attention to sadhana-bhakti and its 
relationship to varndsrama-dharma. Their focus was on the esoteric tradition 
of Rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana. No doubt the changes that had occurred in the 
lives of the bhadrabk h during the nineteenth century and the misuse of Rd- 
gdnugd-bhakti-sddhana by fringe groups of Vaishnavas demanded Bhakti- 
vinoda's further commentary on sadhana-bhakti and society. 

Vaidhi-bhakti-sadhana and Varnasrama-dharma 

Bhaktivinoda begins his explanation of sadhana-bhakti and society by stating 
that devotional practice ideally takes place within a supportive social and 
cultural environment — and the social and cultural environment that best 
supports that practice is vanidsrama-dharma, or the system that regulates 
society according to varnas and dsramas. 6 He says, "Vaidha-bhaktas should 
always try to bring their hearts to the lotus feet of Krishna while spending 
their lives situated in varndsrarria-dharma. This is bhakti-yoga."' 7 

Varndsrama-dharma is the organization of society into four varnas and four 
dsramas that was fashioned, according to Bhaktivinoda, by the ancient seers 
of India according to scientific principles. This is what he calls vaijndnika 
varndsrama, or scientific varndsrama. He writes: 'Truly, all sympathetic and 
scientific-minded persons will agree that social rules reached their climax at 
the hands of the rsis, who, with scientific understanding, divided the rules 
of society in a two-fold way: according to varna and according to dsrama."* 
The varrjas were established in accordance with an individual's nature 
(svabhdva) and the dsramas were established with respect to an individual's 
relationship to society. 9 The system of varnas and dsramas that Bhaktivinoda 
refers to, however, is not the traditional caste system of his time. In his 
opinion, the existing caste system was only a remnant of that ancient and 
scientific vaijndnika varndsrama system. 

Bhaktivinoda was critical of the prevailing caste system, particularly over 
the issue of birth as the selective criterion of varna. He equates this form of 
varndsrama with smdrta-dharma, or socio-economic religion. 10 He points out 
that originally the system of varndsrama was based on scientific principles, 
but gradually, from the time of Jamadagni and Parasurama, it deviated 
from its original purpose. The present-day caste system, he said, is a cor- 
rupted facsimile of that originally pure and scientific varndsrama-dharma. 

Bhaktivinoda goes on to note that there is a natural system of varndsrama 
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that functions within all human societies, which he describes with the fol- 
lowing example: 

Those who have the nature of traders are fond of trading and thereby 
advance themselves by trade. Those who have the nature of Kshatriyas 
adopt the military life, and those who have the nature of sudras love 
doing menial service.' 1 

In its broadest sense, therefore, varndsrama is the system of rules of civi- 
lized life that pertain to physical, intellectual, social, and religious develop 
ment. Every culture and society have a set of rules to regulate most aspects 
of the civic and personal lives of its participants, including those governing 
bodily hygiene, child education, criminal law, religion, and so on. 

What Bhaktivinoda calls scientific (vaijhanika) varndsrama is the original 
Vedic varndsrama-dharma, which he says differs significantly from botii the 
natural varndsrama that exists in human society in general and the prevail- 
ing caste system, based on smdrta-dhamia, that exists in India. The most dis- 
tinguishing feature of Vedic varndsrama, according to Bhaktivinoda, is that 
varna selection was not based on birth but on the psychological makeup and 
qualifications of the individual. In Vedic varndsrama the natural varnas and 
dsramas are scientifically delineated and combined to create a complex and 
highly specialized social system where the rules of society are directed not 
only towards its material advancement, but, most importantly, towards its 
spiritual and devotional development. In this way, the idealized original 
Vedic or vaijndnika varridsramais inextricably related to sddhana-bhaktiX 1 

The express purpose of Vedic varndsrajna-dharmawas to raise human soci- 
ety from die lowest stages of material life to the highest stage of devotional 
fulfillment. This is accomplished by managing mankind's physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual life in accordance with devotional culture. The cultiva- 
tion of devotion, therefore, is the ultimate purpose of varndsrama-dharma. 
He writes, "The main purpose of varndsrama-dharma is to obey the laws of 
health, to cultivate and improve the faculty of the mind, to cultivate the so- 
cial good, and to learn spiritual truth in order to cultivate devotion. 1 ''... 
Therefore the observance of varndsrama-dharma is a necessity for the culti- 
vation of devotion." 14 In this way sadhana-bhakti can best be undertaken 
within the culture of scientific or Vedic varndsrama-dharma. 

The concern is raised, however, that the practice of varndsrama-<lharma 
can be overly elaborate and time-consuming and often not in full harmony 
widi the practice of devotion. Consequently, it is asked: how much varna- 
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srama-dharma should actually be undertaken by the sadhakaS^ and what 
should be the course of action when conflict arises between varndsrama- 
dharrna and sddhana-bhakti? 16 Bhaktivinoda answers by saying that if the 
body, mind, society, and spiritual life are not protected and nourished, 
there is little possibility that devotion can be cultivated. "If death is prema- 
ture, or if mental disease arises, or if social revolution occurs, or if there is a 
lack of spiritual education, how can the seeds of devotion take hold in the 
heart?" 17 Moreover, when varnasrama-dharma is abandoned arbitrarily 
(without devotional purity) , the bodily and mental demands of life lead to 
moral degradation. Bhaktivinoda, therefore, insists that the practice of 
varnasrama-dharma is necessary for the cultivation of devotion in spite of its 
time-consuming and elaborate nature. 18 In the end, he suggests that the 
cultivation of devotion will shorten the course of varndsranui-dharma^ 9 and 
he advises the devotional practitioner to progress slowly, step by step, and 
gradually leave those portions of varnasrama-dharma that are contrary to 
devotion. 2 " He writes, "Finally, in the life of a Vaishnava, varnasrama-dharma 
becomes purified by bhakti; and being subservient to sadhana-bhakti in tran- 
scendental goodness, it remains in accord with both karma and bhakti." 21 

Just how the rules of varnasrama-dharma become sanctified through the 
process of vaidhi-bhakti-sadhana is explained in the following way. Vidhis are 
of two kinds, primary rules (mukhya-vidhi) and secondary rules (gauna- 
vidhi) Those rules which pertain directly to devotion, such as hearing 
divine Ma, chanting the holy name, seeing the sacred image, and surren- 
dering to gum are mukhya-vidhi because "the direct fruit of the vidhi is 
God's worship (updsand). The sixty-four elements (angas) of vaidhi-bhak- 
ti-sadhana that Rupa GosvamI mentions all fall within the category of 
mukhya-vidhi. Secondary rules, on the other hand, are rules that are only in- 
directly related to God's worship. For the most part these are the rules of 
varnasrama-dharma. Bhaktivinoda gives the following example: By taking a 
morning bath the mind becomes calm because the body is cool and free of 
disease. Although the direct result of bathing is mental calmness and physi- 
cal cleanliness, and not devotion per se, it does happen that the worship of 
God is improved through bathing. Consequently, when bathing is done in 
relation to the worship of God, it becomes a secondary aspect or gauna- 
vidhi of sadhana-bhakti? 4 Similarly, the other rules of varnasrama-dharma, 
when undertaken in relation to devotion, can benefit devotional life and 
thereby are converted into gauna-vidhi. This can only take place, however, 
when the rules of mukhya-vidhi have first been firmly established in the life 
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of the sadhaka. In this way the rules of mukhya-vidhi work in conjunction 
with varndsrama-dharma. Through vaidhi-bhakti the heart of the sadhaka is 
cleansed and prepared for the next step along the path of devotion, rdgd- 
nugd-bhakti-sddhana. 
Bhaktivinoda gives an indication of this next step as follows: 

When the conditioned soul has strong attachment (anuraga) for things 
other than Krishna, he appears to be without attachment for Krishna. In 
this situation, if he is desirous of his well-being, he performs krsna-bha- 
jana by the order of sastra only. This is vaidha-bhajana? 5 ... So long as 
deep attachment (raga) for Krishna has not arisen, the sadhaka must be 
devoted to Krishna out of a sense of duty by adopting the primary and 
secondary rules of devotion. 26 .. .Raga is rare, but when it arises the vidhis 
no longer hold the sadhaka. However, until that time it is the main duty 
of a person to be guided by vidhis.... It is only the most fortunate and 
highly competent person who is able to walk the path of raga. 27 

In the initial stages of devotion the effectiveness of sastra is more or less 
based on a sense of duty, a hope of a fuUire reward, or a fear of sin. Duty, 
hope, and fear, however, do not constitute pure motives of worship.- 8 Even- 
tually the path of vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana mauires and a state of internal desire 
called raga arises as the practitioner wishes to practice devotion free of any 
sense of duty, hope, or fear. Bhaktivinoda further points out, "Fear and 
hope are contemptible. When the intelligence of the practitioner develops 
he gradually gives up fear and hope and begins to follow sastra out of a 
sense of duty alone. That sense of duty cannot be abandoned until the state 
of raga towards God develops." 29 In this way the path of devotion gradually 
transforms from a state of obligation to one of spontaneous passion, called 
raga. Therefore, the manifestation of raga is the ultimate goal of vaidhi- 
bhakti. When raga springs forth in the heart of the sadhaka, devotional life 
takes on a new vibrancy as the door to ragdnugd-bhakti-sddhana opens wide. 

Ragdnugd-bhakti-sddhana 

When the sadhaka experiences raga, he is no longer content to follow the 
rules of bhakti in a passive state. Instead, he intensely desires to experience 
lila directly as a participant. In such a condition, the sadhaka is ready to 
adopt the path of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana.' M> Bhaktivinoda describes this 
condition: "When lobha [intense desire] for the path of rdgdnugd has arisen, 
the sadhaka should approach the proper guru with great humility. Examin- 
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ing the disciple's inclinations, the guru instructs the disciple and intro- 
duces his bhajana along with the details of the disciple's siddha-aeha.'"^ 

The term siddha-deha is significant. Literally, siddha-deha means "perfect 
body." In the context of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana, the siddha-deha is the "spir- 
itual body" that the sddhaka uses to participate witfiin Ma. This is where the 
influence of Gopalaguru Gosvami and Dhyanacandra Gosvami and the 
post-Rupa tradition of sddhana-bhakti become evident in Bhaktivinoda's ap- 
proach to religious sddhana. 

Again there is no need to elaborate on the details of Riipa Gosvaml's sys- 
tem of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddliana. Instead, we will summarize by saying that 
unlike vaidhi-bhakti, rdgdnugd-bhakti involves the transformation of identity. 
This change of identity is accomplished as the sddhaka patterns his internal 
feelings and activities after one of the exemplary characters among the resi- 
dents of eternal Vrindavan. By approximating the internal feelings and 
activities of these eternal residents, who are considered ragatmikd bhaktas, 
the sddhaka learns to develop a frame of mind and mood similar to diose 
within Vrindavan Hid. In rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana, the sddhaka learns to actu- 
ally participate within lild in one of the five primary relationships: sdnta, dds- 
ya, sakhya, vdtsalya, and mddhurya. In this way the relationship between the 
three forms of bhakti — vaidhi-bhakti, rdgdnugd-bfiakti, and rdgdtmikd-bhakti — 
can be simply stated: vaidhi-bhakti prepares the way for rdgdnugd-bhakti and 
rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddliana is what one does to attain the stage of rdgdtmikd- 
bhakti. Rupa Gosvami, however, does not specifically mention the siddha- 
deha or "spiritual body" that the sddhaka uses to practice rdgdnugd-bliakti-sdd- 
hana. That appeals to be a later development about which Bhaktivinoda 
has much to say. 

The following example, cited from the Jaiva-dharma, shows how the path 
of rdga-bhakti is initiated, how siddha-deha is adopted, and how transforma- 
tion of identity actually occurs. Vijaya Kumara and Vrajanatha, two fictional 
but typical sixteenth-century Caitanya Vaishnavas, are disciples of one Ra- 
ghunatha Dasa Babaji in Navadvip. Vijaya is married with a family and Vra- 
janatha is about to get married. Raghunatha Dasa is a siddha-purusa, or a 
master of esoteric devotional practice. After learning the tenets of vaidhi- 
bhakti and becoming established in that sddhana, Vijaya and Vrajanatha ap- 
proach their guru with the intention of requesting initiation into the patii 
of rdgdnugd-bhakti. The scene opens as follows: "A wonderful feeling arose 
in the minds of Vijaya Kumara and Vrajanatha, both unanimously decided 
to be initiated by Babaji Maharaja, who was a master in the spiritual field.. . . 
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The next morning they finished their bath in the Ganges, put on twelve 
marks of tilaka, and went to Raghunatha Dasa Babaji, where they prostrated 
themselves at his feet." 3 - Vrajanatha asks, "What is raga?" Babaji answers by 
explaining die many details of raganuga-bhakti-sddhana. Finally, Vrajanatha 
asks the most important question, "What kind of raganuga-bhakti are we 
qualified for?" 33 In other words: How is the sadhaka to know in which rela- 
tionship he belongs and which ragatmika-bhakla he is to follow? Babaji an- 
swers as follows: 

My child, minutely study your nature (svabhava) , and according to your 
nature and feelings (ruci), cultivate die appropriate sentiment (rasa). 
Attend to one who is eternally perfected in respect to that rasa. In this 
regard you must examine your feelings exclusively. If you have feelings 
for the path of raga, then act according to those feelings, but so long as 
you have no feelings for the path of raga, you should have firm faith in 
the path of vaidhi-blwkti."* 4 

Accordingly, Vijaya Kumara describes how he has been listening to the 
activities of Sri Krishna from the Bhagavata for a long time and has become 
inclined to hear about the lila of Radha and Krishna in the mood of 
Srimati Lalita Devi. 35 To this Babaji immediately replies, 'You need say no 
more. You are a manjari following Lalita Devi. What type of service do you 
like best?" 36 Vijaya responds, "I think I am ordered by Lalita Devi to string 
garlands of flowers; I shall cut beautiful flowers and make garlands and 
hand them to her; she will smile on me out of infinite grace and put them 
round the neck of Radha and Krishna." 37 Babaji responds, "May your de- 
sire for service (seua) be fulfilled, I bless you.... My son, go on practicing ra- 
ganuga-bhakti in this way, but externally let the practice of the various limbs 
of vaidhi-bhakti continue." 38 

Vrajanatha then says, "My master, whenever I study the loving activities of 
Sri Krishna, I feel the urge to follow in the foot-steps of Subala." 39 Babaji 
asks, "What things are you inclined to do?" Vrajanatha responds, "I would 
like to fetch the calves as a companion of Subala. Sitting nearby, Krishna 
plays on His flute, and being favored by Subala, I let the calves drink water 
and bring them to Krishna — this is my heart's desire." Babaji says, "I bless 
you that you may serve Krishna in obedience to Subala. You are eligible to 
cultivate the sentiment of friendship (sakhya-rasa) ." 40 

Here both Vijaya and Vrajanatha are preparing to follow what Rupa Go- 
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svami has defined as, "that (method of bhakti) which follows the rdgdtmikd- 
bhakti clearly manifest in the inhabitants of Vraja." 41 This, of course, is 
rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana. Vijaya will follow the mood of ragdtmikd-bhakti de- 
monstrated by Lalita Devi according to the mddhurya-rasa, and Vrajanatha 
will follow the mood of ragdtmikd-bhakti expressed by Subala as sakhya-rasa. 
They will respectively study the lild activities of these rdgdtmikd-bhaktas as 
they gradually internalize the feelings of these paradigmatic individuals. 

There is, however, just one more aspect to this story that reflects the fur- 
ther developments beyond Rupa Gosvami's original definition of rdgdnugd- 
bhakti-sddhana. Both Vijaya and Vrajanatha ask, "What more remains to be 
done in this respect?' To which Babaji replies, "Nothing at all, except that 
you must know the name, appearance, garment, and so on, of your spiritu- 
al body (siddha-deha). Come alone later and I will tell you." 42 Bhaktivinoda 
concludes this incident as follows: 

On that day Vrajanatha and Vijaya considered themselves to be blessed, 
and with great delight, set themselves to following the path of rdga. 
Externally everything remained the same as before; all their manners 
were like those of a man, but internally Vijaya Kumara was imbued with 
the nature of a woman and Vrajanatha assumed the nature of a cow- 
herd boy. 43 

The final statement of Babaji, "You must know the name, appearance, 
garment, and so on, of your spiritual body {siddha-deha)" is indicative of 
that part of the later tradition of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana that has to do with 
precisely how transformation of identity takes place. This is a key element 
in Bhaktivinoda's approach to rdgdnugd-bhakti. Let us examine this part of 
the Caitanya Vaishnava tradition and see how he interprets it. 

After Rupa Gosvami, the tradition of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana is dominat- 
ed by many important personalities, among whom are Gopalaguru Go- 
svami, 44 Dhyanacandra Gosvami 45 Narottama Dasa Thakura, 46 Visvanatha 
Cakravarti 47 and Siddha Krsnadasa Baba. 48 Gopalaguru Gosvami, Dhyana- 
candra Gosvami, and Siddha Krsnadasa Baba have each composed a pad- 
dhati, or manual outlining the details of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana.^ Collec- 
tively these works are known as the paddhati-lraya, and they comprise the 
bhajana-paddhatis for the Caitanya Vaishnavas. 50 We have mentioned that 
among these personalities, Gopalaguru Gosvami and Dhyanacandra Gosva- 
mi figure prominently in Bhaktivinoda's writings and have had the greatest 
influence on his approach to sddhana-bhakti. 
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It is of interest that none of these followers of Caitanya discusses the path 
of vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana to any great extent; instead they focus their atten- 
tion on raganugd-bhahti-sddhana and in particular on the mddhurya-rasa. 
Under their influence three new developments were introduced. The first 
is the creation of a specialized form of spiritual practice called mahjari-sdd- 
hana, in which the sddhaka in meditation assumes the identity of a young 
maidservant {manjari) in Krishna Hid. The second is a ritualization of the 
manner in which spiritual identity is assumed, called siddha-prandH-diksd or 
sometimes ekadasa-bhava. The third is an extension and formalization of 
the process of remembrance {lild-smarana) called asta-kdliya-lild-smarana. 
Each of these developments is represented in the sadhana of Bhaktivinoda. 

Gopalaguru and Dhyanacandra are specifically mentioned in Bhaktivi- 
noda's Jaiva-dharma when Vijaya Kumara and Vrajanatha travel to Puri to 
meet them for instruction. 51 Vijaya and Vrajanatha are told to find Gopala- 
guru, "in the house of Kasi Misra at Sri Purusottama." There they hear that, 
"At the house of Kasi Misra in Puri, Sri Gopalaguru GosvamI, the disciple of 
Sri Vakresvara, now occupies the honored seat of Sriman Mahaprabhu." 52 
They are told to have darsana of his lotus feet and take his instruction re- 
spectfully. Bhaktivinoda tells us that, "Sri Dhyanacandra GosvamI was a past 
master in all subjects, and in the matter of worship of Hari especially he was 
second to none. He was the first and foremost of all the disciples of Sri 
Gopalaguru GosvamI. He gave instruction on all the principles of bhajana 
to Vijaya and Vrajanatha, considering them competent to learn the matter 
of worship." 53 There is, therefore, no question that Bhaktivinoda held both 
Gopalaguru and Dhyanacandra Gosvamis in high esteem. 54 

When Babaji says to Vijaya Kumara and Vrajanatha, "You must know the 
name, appearance, garment, and so on, of your spiritual body," he is refer- 
ring to the specific manner in which the transformation of identity takes 
place as described in the paddhati-traya. In these works a third level of initia- 
tion called siddha^prandli-diksa 55 is described where eleven aspects {ekadasa- 
bhava) of a spiritual identity are given to the sddhaka by the guru. These 
eleven aspects characterize the internal spiritual persona, usually of a man- 
jari, that allows the sddhaka to participate within Krishna Hid. The word 
manjari here refers to a young maid who serves the needs of Radha and 
Krishna in mddhurya-rasa. 56 Bhaktivinoda refers to this when he states that 
privately the sdragrdhi conceives of himself as a woman while externally he 
acts bodily [as a man]. 57 Here the sdragrdhi perceives himself as a manjari 
according to the tradition of siddha-pranaH-diksa. 
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Siddha-pranali 

In the final chapter of the Hari-nama-tintamani (1900), Bhaktivinoda de- 
scribes the details of siddha-prandli-diksd as follows: "In order to fulfill one's 
ambitions for attaining ujjvala-rasa [madhtirya^rasa] there are eleven items 
that form one's spiritual identity: relationship (sambandha) , age (vayasa), 
name (ndma), form (rupa), group (yutha), dress (vesa), assignment (djhd), 
residence {vdsd), service (sevd), highest ambition (pardkdsthd) , and feeling 
one's self protected and maintained (pdlyaddsi) ." r>H These eleven items are 
conferred on the disciple by the guru during initiation to define an inter- 
nal spiritual identity that the sddhaka gradually learns to use to participate 
within Krishna lild. 

fust how such a spiritual identity is implemented is described as follows: 
'The sddhana relating to these eleven items is executed in five progressive 
stages: sravana-dasd (the stage of hearing), varana-dasd (the stage of accept- 
ing), smarana-dasd (the stage of remembering) , dpana-dasd (the stage of 
maturing) , and sampatti-dasd (the stage of attainment)." 59 

Regarding the first stage, sravana-dasd, Bhaktivinoda writes: "One should 
approach a guru who is considered more advanced than one's self and 
hear the principles of bhdva from him. This is the stage of hearing. There 
are two aspects of bhdva-tallva that you must consider: the eleven compo- 
nents of your own spiritual identity, and krsna-lild." m 

After this comes varana-dasd, or the stage of accepting the eleven aspects 
of a spiritual persona. This is the most interesting stage. Bhaktivinoda writes: 
"When lobha arises upon hearing Radha-Krishna's lild, the disciple may ask 
at the feet of his Guru, 'O reverend sir, how is it possible to attain such li- 
IdsT If pleased with the disciple, the gum will then mercifully explain the 
principles of lild in relation to the sddhaka's internal identity saying, 'You 
may enter lild in this way. After hearing with innocence about this sacred 
mood, you shall accept this within your own heart.' This is the stage of 
acceptance called varana-dasd"^ 

Varana-dasd is the stage when the ekddasa-bhdva or the eleven aspects of 
internal identity are conferred: The first item is called sambandha or rela- 
tionship. According to Bhaktivinoda sambandha means serving Krishna 
through one of the five primary ecstatic relationships known as sdnta, ddsya, 
sakhya, vdlsalya, and mddhurya. In the Caitanya-sampraddya, the main em- 
phasis has traditionally been on mddhurya-rasa; consequendy, the paddhatis 
discuss rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana only in relation to manjari-sddliana. In fact, 
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Vrajanatha's adoption of sakhya-rasa is a rare instance and one that shows 
that according to Bhaktivinoda the aspects of an internal spiritual identity 
may be applied to all of the major rasas. 

According to Rupa Gosvami, a sadhaka can model one's mind, mood, and 
activities on any of the rdgatmikd-bhaktas of Krishna lila. This, in theory, 
could include all of the primary relationships. As we have mentioned, how- 
ever, the later tradition does not generally accommodate any of the rela- 
tionships other than madhurya-rasa, and even within that relationship the 
focus is on a very specific form of madhurya-rasa called manjari-sddhana. But, 
in fact, according to Bhaktivinoda, the ekadasa-bhdva could be applied to 
any of the relationships. 

Bhaktivinoda builds on Rupa Gosvami's original idea of sambandha as one 
of the five primary relationships and thereby broadens the meaning of sam- 
bandha to include all other primary relationships. If the primary relation- 
ship is vdtsalya, for example, then die nature of that relationship will deter- 
mine the details of the other ten items of internal identity. This is an im- 
portant innovation or perhaps restoration by Bhaktivinoda and it shows 
how the tradition of rdgdnugd-sddhana can be expanded beyond just the 
madhurya-rasa. Unfortunately, Bhaktivinoda does not discuss die specific 
details of attaining an internal persona within any of the relationships 
other than madhurya-rasa. In the case of Vrajanatha, who chooses sakhya- 
rasa, Babaji asks him to return later to hear the eleven items of his spiritual 
persona as a cowherd. But that is the last we hear of the matter. It would 
have been interesting to hear the details of Vrajanatha's spiritual persona 
within the sakhya-rasa. Because Bhaktivinoda does not elaborate on the mat- 
ter, but only discusses the detail of manjari-sddhana, the balance of our dis- 
cussion is only in reference to the madhurya-rasa. 

Through diese eleven items the sadhaka is able to focus on an internal 
reality that is eventually meant to surpass the sddhaka's external physical 
reality. 

To this description Bhaktivinoda adds one important qualification: the 
spiritual persona must match the natural feelings and psychology of the 
sadhaka. He writes, "At the time of acceptance, after discerning one's own 
ruci or taste for devotion you should humbly declare at the guru's feet: 
'Lord, my full delight is in whatever identification you mercifully give. By 
nature my hankering is for this feeling, thus I am satisfied in accepting your 
command.'" 62 Bhaktivinoda explains that the siddha-deha is the soul's most 
precious possession so it must correspond in every way to the sddhaka's per- 
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sonal choice. If not, the required motivation to attain such a spiritual body 
will be lacking. Therefore, he advises, "If there is no liking [for the assign- 
ment of the spiritual body] then one should candidly declare one's own lik- 
ing at the feet of the guru. Upon reflection, the guru will give a different 
persona. If there is liking for it, then one's proper persona will become 
manifest." 63 Bhaktivinoda continues, "At that time, the disciple must take 
full shelter of his guru and say, 'I accept this [ekddasa-bhdva] which you 
have given me as my own, not only in this life, but also after death." 64 

Compared to how the existing tradition in Vrindavan regards the confer- 
ral of the siddha-deha, the manner in which Bhaktivinoda interprets the 
adoption of the spiritual persona seems comparatively rational and psycho- 
logical. 65 This is an important innovation that reflects the secular and ratio- 
nal outlook of modernity. In contrast, David Haberman mentions two theo- 
ries that illustrate how the siddha-deha is traditionally received. He calls one 
the "inherent theory" and the other the "assigned theory." 66 According to 
the "inherent theory" every jiva already has an existing eternal siddha-deha. 
During initiation, the guru "sees" the initiate's eternal identity in lild by 
meditation and reveals this true identity to the sadhaka, who then begins 
the practice of rdgdnugd-bhakti and eventually discovers for himself the reali- 
ty of his eternal identity. 

In the "assigned theory" the guru assigns the appropriate siddha-deha 
to the initiate. According to this interpretation, the siddha-dehas are like 
"shiny new cars," as Haberman quotes one modern commentator, that are 
assigned to the appropriate candidate according to the design of God 
through the mystic perception of the guru. In both theories, numerous 
inspiring stories abound to prove and illusuate how the sadhaka receives his 
actual inner form. While visiting Vrindavan, I, like David Haberman, also 
heard many of these amazing and mystical anecdotes. 

According to Bhaktivinoda, the act of receiving a siddha-deha includes an 
attempt to match the psychological and emotional temperament of the sad- 
haka with the mood of the particular rasika relationship. It is less the result 
of a mystical intervention by the guru and more a mutual decision between 
guru and disciple. At the time of siddha-pranali-diksd, the candidate ap- 
proaches the guru and together decide on the appropriate spiritual persona 
for the disciple according to the internal ruci or feelings of the sadhaka. 

In this way, Bhaktivinoda's approach is more along the lines of the 
"assigned theory" except that his approach seems to include more psycho- 
logical and empirical input than what traditionally may be the case. In 
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other words, as one becomes more and more purified through devotional 
practice, one's natural (sahaja) spiritual condition begins to develop. Such 
an emotional and psychological condition may then be taken as a reflec- 
tion or indication of one's inherent spiritual condition. The devotional 
feelings that one may experience in the phenomenal body can be used to 
help decide the appropriate spiritual identity. 

And, most important, if after some time the sadhaka feels that his identity 
is not suited to his internal disposition he may again approach the guru to 
ask for an adjustment or a new identity altogether. 67 In this way the disciple 
receives an appropriate siddha-deha through a cooperative effort with his 
guru, rather than by a flash of spiritual revelation by the guru alone. 

For Bhaktivinoda, the ekddasa-bhdva is a meditative system, perhaps we 
could even suggest a technical device, used to lead the disciple to a realiza- 
tion of his or her true inner identity. Therefore, what the guru bestows on 
the disciple is not the siddha-deha directly, but a working model of a siddha- 
deha. This seems to be a significant empirical innovation, and certainly it is 
one that fits well with Bhaktivinoda's task of interpreting the process of 
rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana in the context of modernity. 

So far we have completed our review of the first two stages of raganuga- 
bhakti-sadhana and the siddha-prandli process, namely sravana-dasd and vara- 
na-dasd. The final stages, smarana-dasa, apana-dasd, and sampatti-dasd involve 
the practice, maturing, and fulfillment of lild-smarana (remembering the 
pastimes) in one's manjari-svarupa (nature as a maid-servant). Smarana-dasa 
can be summarily described as follows: 

One should regularly practice ekddasa-bhava-smarana with special atten- 
tion to the Bid corresponding to one's mood. In considering these pas- 
times one becomes enlivened. The lild in which the sadhaka finds inter- 
est needs to be contemplated continuously; otherwise if smarana that is 
not suited to him is done, siddhi (perfection) may not take place even 
after many lifetimes of devotional practice." 68 . . .As one's sddhana is prac- 
ticed, quickly the pure stage of apana-dasd arises. From continuous con- 
templation of one's pure persona the mind quickly becomes free from 
material bondage." 69 

Apana-dasd and sampatti-dasd, the stages of maturing and fulfillment, can be 
summarized as follows: "When there is unwavering samddhi (contemplation) 
on one's svarupa and die stage of apana-dasd arises, one's sense of self shifts 
from the material body to the siddha-deha. At that time one continuously 
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becomes a resident of Vraj in spiritual form." 7 " In this way, these final stages 
of ekddasa-bhdva describe a gradual strengthening of the meditative process 
as the sddhaka becomes increasingly adept in the use of siddha-deha during 
meditation. Bhaktivinoda even provides a letter of initiation (diksd-patra) 
that outlines the detail of his siddha-deha. I originally obtained a reproduc- 
tion of a handwritten copy of his diksd-patra written in Bengali along with its 
transcription and translation from Bhaktivinoda's maternal family's home. 

The diksd-patra, as the term implies, is an initiation letter that gives both 
the siddha-prandli and the ekddasa-bhdva for Bhaktivinoda's entire diksd line 
running back to Sri Jahnava Ma, the wife of Nityananda Prabhu. 71 I've 
included both Bengali and English translation of Bhaktivinoda's diksd-patra 
in my dissertation. 

To substantiate the information found in the diksdpatra, we find that in 
the Siddhi-ldlasd section of the Gitd-mdld, one of Bhaktivinoda's song books, 
he includes a selection of verses where he describes his manjari-svarupa as 
follows: 72 

My bodily complexion is like lightning and the color of my dress is like a 
cluster of stars. My name is Kamala Manjari; I am eternally 12 1/2 years 
old, and my residence is called Svananda Sukhada Kunja. My seud is to 
bring camphor and I am in Lalita's group. Our party leader is Sri Ra- 
dha, and the Lord of my Goddess is Sri Nandanandana [Krishna]. They 
are the treasure of my life. My greatest hope is to attain yugala-seva like 
that of Sri Rupa and the other manjaris. Certainly I shall reach that goal 
because I have strong (kith. When will this ddsi attain perfection and 
make her residence at Radha-kunda? Always serving Radha and Krish- 
na, she will give up the memories of the past. While serving the lotus 
feet of the daughter of Vrsabhanu [Sri Radha], I shall be protected and 
maintained by Her. I shall always try to make Sri Radhika happy. I know 
that Krsna's happiness lies in seeing Radha happy. I shall never desire to 
give up the lotus feet of Radha to mix personally with Krishna. The 
sakhis in my group are my best friends, as well as my teachers in the art 
of loving Radha and Krishna. Following them, I shall seive Radhika' s 
louis feet, which are like wish-fulfilling trees." 73 

If we compare this description with the information found in the diksd-pa- 
tra, we find that they match perfectly. All this evidence shows that Bhakti- 
vinoda personally participated in and promoted the path of rdgdnugd-bhak- 
ti-sddhana, which included the process of siddha-prandli as delineated by 
Gopalaguru and Dhyanacandra Gosvamis. 
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In general, the modern-day Hare Krishna movement has inherited the 
mood of Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati, i.e., that in this age one would do best to 
get one's siddha-deha, or perfected spiritual body, by the grace of the guru as 
one is ready for it, rather than have it assigned at initiation. This comes 
about, they say, by the expert chanting of siddha mantras, Kama Gayatri and 
the Gopala mantra, and by becoming adept at the chanting of the Holy 
Name. There is some substantiation of this process in Sanatana Gosvami's 
Brhat-bhdgavatdmrta and in Krishnadas Kaviraja Gosvami's commentary to 
the first verse of Krma-kamamrta, and in the earlier teachings of Rupa 
Gosvami as well. But Bhaktivinoda Thakura definitely saw value in the sys- 
tem that arose just after the time of Rupa, i.e., the system elaborated upon 
by Gopala Guru and Dhyanacandra Gosvamis — that of assigning one's sid- 
dha-deha by an initiation process called siddha-pranali, which we have shown 
to be the method adhered to by Bhaktivinoda. It seems that both methods 
have a place in the Caitanya Vaishnava tradition. 

Conclusion 

The Caitanya Vaishnava tradition that has recently emerged in the West (in 
the form of ISKCON and other related organizations) is largely a vaidhi- 
bhakti-sadhana tradition in which the approach of rdganugd-bhakti has been 
deemphasized. For this reason, among others, the new tradition appears to 
be somewhat alienated from the esoteric depth and spiritual inspiration of 
its parent movement, even though it is, no doubt, a current manifestation 
of the Rupanuga sampraddya, which follows the mood of Rupa Manjari 
(Rupa Gosvami) and thus has rdganugd-bhakti at its heart. I have no doubt 
that for many modern adherents, especially in the West, the path of vaidhi- 
bhakti-sddhana is most appropriate and even practical, given their environ- 
ment and cultural situation. It is easy to imagine the consequences of pre- 
mature adherence to the path of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana. The idea of 
males assuming internal female identities in order to contemplate what ap- 
pear to be erotic episodes is a matter begging to create problems and pub- 
lic controversy. The dangers of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana in the hands of 
immature or unscrupulous individuals and groups is obvious. 

For this reason, Bhaktivinoda clearly taught the importance of the exo- 
teric mode in his discussions on varndsrama-dharma and vaidhi-bhakti-sdd- 
hana. In all cases, he stressed the need for discipline and social strucntre. 
However, while die emphasis on vaidhi-bhakti-sddlmna may avoid many of the 
problems associated with rdganugd-bhakti, it can also deny practitioners 
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access to much of the tradition's esoteric depth. 

And so while Bhaktivinoda clearly taught the importance of the exoteric 
mode, ultimately it was the esoteric tradition of raganuga-bhakti-sadhana that 
commanded the attention of his heart and soul. After all, as he suggests 
throughout his writings, raganuga-bhakti is one of the principal means by 
which the rasika religious experience may be accessed, and it is a genuine 
part of the Caitanya Vaishnava tradition. Thus, for those devotees who may 
one day feel the lire of raga pulling at the heartstrings of their soul, they 
may research the work of Bhaktivinoda, who has ever so carefully opened 
the door, once again, to the path of raganuga-bhakti-sadhana. Regarding 
ISKCON: as it grows and learns more about its own heritage, we hope it will 
either look deeply into the teachings of its Founder- Acary a and Bhaktisid- 
dhanta Sarasvatl, wherein one can find cautious allusions to the impor- 
tance of raganuga-bhakti, or else seize upon the esoteric mysteries afforded 
by Thakura Bhaktivinoda. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

ST— Sajjana-tosani 

KS-Knna-samhitd 

Jivani-Svalikhila-jivani 

CS-Caitanya-siksdmrta, Bengali edition 

CS Eng-Caitanya-siksdmrta, English edition 

JD—Jaiva-dharma, Bengali edition 

JD Eng- Jaiva-dharma, English edition 

TS—Tattva-sutra, Bengali edition 

TS Eng-Tattva-sutra, English edition 

CC- CaiUinya-airitamrta 

Bhdg-Bhdgavata-purdna 

'SSS-Bhakii-rasdmrta-sindhu 

WC-Hari-ndma-dntdmani 

TV- Tatlva-viveka 

D K-Datta-kaustubha 

V>G-Bhagavad-gitd 

ENDNOTES 

'The Caitanya Vaishnava Movement is also known as the Gaudiya Vaishnava 
Movement. I have elected to use the term Caitanya instead of Gaudiya in order to 
avoid the geographic reference that is implied by the term Gaudiya. 

' 2 BRS, 1/2/5: void hi rdgdnugd ceti sa dxridha sddhanabhidhd/ / The simple distinction 
between the two is that vaidhi-bhakli is followed according to the commands or rules 
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(xridhis) of sdstra and guru whereas rdgdnugd-bhakti is followed out of a spontaneous 
longing (bbha) for devotion. 

3 The works of A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami best describe Rupa Gosvami's system of 
vaidhi-sddhana-bhakti. In summary: vaidhi-bhakti-sadhana is usually adopted as the 
first step on the padi of devotion. The word vaidhi is derived from "vidhi, " meaning 
"rules." Therefore, vaidhi-bhakti-sadhana is the means of fixing the mind on Krishna 
by following the dictates of various xridhis or scriptural rules. Specifically, vidhi refers 
to the sixty-four limbs (arigas) of bhakti that Rupa GosvamI enumerates. While 
Bhaktivinode lists and discusses all sixty-four of these items, he stresses the first 
twenty as follows: 

Taking shelter at the feet of a guru 

Receiving initiation and instruction from the guru 

Serving the guru with great faith 

Following the path of the saints 

Inquiring about eternal dharma 

Giving up all pleasures for the sake of Krishna 

Living near the Gahga or holy places like Dwaraka 

Living simply 

Observing fasting on ekddasi 

Respecting the Tulasi and Banyan trees 

To give up die association of those not respecting Krishna 

To abandon attempts to secure disciples 

To abandon the desire for great pomp 

Not to read too many books 

Not to be neglectful in ordinary dealings 

Not to be overwhelmed in sorrows or gain 

Not to disrespect other gods 

Not to cause suffering to other beings 

Being careful not to create offense in Deity service or to the 
Holy Name 

Not to tolerate criticism of Krishna or His devotees. 

These twenty items along with the other forty-four items form sixty-four ahgas or 
limbs of vaidhi-bhakti-sadhana. Of these sixty-four items, the first diree, accepting a 
guru, receiving initiation and instruction, and serving the guru, are mentioned by 
Bhaktivinode as the most important. 

academic circles, the work of David Haberman best describes the system of 
rdganugd-bhakti-sddhana. A brief description of rdgdnugd-bhakti-sadhana is as follows: 
Literally, die word rdga means passion. Rdga is something that is generally consid- 
ered undesirable for those on the spiritual path because it leads to attachment to 
material objects. Here, however, rdga is used in the sense of passion and deep at- 
tachment for God — an emotion greatly sought after in sadhana-bhakti. Another 
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word that is used in a similar way is lobha, meaning "greed." Ixibha, or greed for 
Krishna, is again a desirable characteristic. 

Rupa Gosvami defines rdganugd-bluikti-sddhana as, "that method of bhakti which 
follows the mood of the ragdtmikd-bhakti [that] clearly manifests itself in die resi- 
dents of Vraja." Thus, die term ragdnugd appropriately means "following the pas- 
sion." Here the residents of Vraja, mother Yasoda, Nanda Maharaja, the various 
gppdlas and gopilids, and so on, become role models, who exhibit a perfect love for 
Krishna that Rupa Gosvami calls ragatmika-bhakti. The ragatmika-bhakti of the 
Vrajaloka, die residents of Vrindavan, is a spontaneous love that totally binds the 
worshipper and the worshipped. Thus the love of the Vrajaloka is a fit model for 
those engaged in rdgdnugd-bhakti-sddhana. In this way the sddhaka studies the emo- 
tional status of the Vrajaloka and, by hearing the stories involving these individuals, 
learns to follow the mood of their ragatmika-bhakti. 

•^The term bhadraloh literally means "respectable people" and is commonly used in 
Bengali literature to refer to any educated and respectable gendeman mainly of die 
three Bengali upper castes (Brahmins, kdyasthas and vaidyas). Bhaktivinoda uses the 
term in this way in his SvaUkhita-fivani, In a more technical sense Meredith Borthwick 
points out diat the word refers to both the abhijat bhadralok and the grhastha bhadra- 
loh. The abhijat bhadralok became permanent residents of Calcutta in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Some rapidly acquired fortunes by working as junior part- 
ners with the British. This group included such individuals as Rammohun Roy, 
Radhakanta Deb, and Dwarkanath Tagore. The grhastha bhadrabk were the next 
layer of middle-income Bengalis that included small landholders, government 
employees, members of the professions, teachers, and journalists. Kedamath Dutta 
Bhaktivinoda and most of his colleagues, such as Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Keshub Chandra Sen, and Sisir Kumar Ghosh were members of this latter class of 
gjhastha bhadrabk. For more information see Meredith Borthwick, The Changing Rale 
of Women in Bengal 1849-1905 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 4. 

^he varnas are Brahmin (priesdy class), Kshatriya (martial class), Vaishya (mercan- 
tile community) and Shudra (laborers) . The dsramas are those of the brahmacari 
(student), grhastha (householder), vdnaprastha (retired) and sannydsi (renounced). 

7 - 
CS, pt. 1, 140: varnasrama-rupa dharme sthita haiya jivana-yatra ruryaha karite karite tit- 

take krsna-pdda-padme nita karibdra janya vaidha-bhakta nirantara yalna karibena, ihdkei 

bhakti-yoga bale/ 

8 lbid„ 83: yathartha halite gele, jsidigera haste samaja-nislha-vidhira carama unnuti 
haiyacheUi, ihd samasta sahrdaya o vaijhdnika vyakti-ganai svikdra karibena/ tdnhdrd vai- 
jndnika vicdra-krame samdja-nistha-xMhike dui bhdge vibhakla kariydchikna: yalhd varna- 
vidhi o dsrama-vidhi/ 

9 Ibid.: samdj-nistha manavera dui-prakdra avastha arthdt: svabhava o avastlmna/ jana- 
nislha dharma haite svabhava o samdja-nistha dharma haiU avasthdna 

l^Ibid., 131: yeparyanta dharma arthake rndtra vddesa kare, separyanta at dharma drthi- 
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ka bahyd abhihita haya/. . . arthiha dharmera anyatara noma naitika va srnarta-dharma/ 

' ^Ibid., 107: iuropiya jdtidigera vartmdna sarndja dlocand karik dekfid ydibe ye, ai samdje 
valatuku saundarya ache, tdhdo svabhdvajanita varna-dharmake dsraya kariyd ache/ iurope 
ye vyakti vanik-svabhdva, se vdnijyai bhaUwdse o vdnijya-dvard unnati-sadhana kariteche/ 
ye vyakti ksatra-svabhdva se "militdri Idina " vd sainika-kriyd avalambana kare/ ydhdrd 
sddra-svabhdva, tdhdrd sdmdnya sevdkdrya bhdlavdse/ 

^ -Ibid., 131: yakhana ai dharma paramdrtha paryanta uddesa kare, takhana ai dharmera 
■noma pdramdrthika dharma/... pdramdrthika vaidha-dharmera ndma-sddhana-bhakti/ 

l^Ibid., 174: purei kalhita haiydcheye, suddha-bhakti-sddliana uddese utlama-rupe sarira 
palana, mdnasavrttir sundara anusilana o unnati-sadhana, sdmdjika mangalacarca o 
ddhydtmika siksdi varndsrarna-dJiarmera mukhya tdtparya/ 

'^Ibid.: ataeva sei dharmera anukulye bhaktir anusilana kari.be/ bhakty-anusilanera 
janyai varndsrama-dharmera palana kard pravojana haiydche./ 
15 A 

sadhaka is a person who performs sadhana, religious practice. 

l^CS, pt. 1, 174-175: ekhana vivecya ei ye, varndsrama-dharme yerupa dirgha-sutri kdrya, 
tdhd karite gele bhaktyanusilanera avakdsa pdoyd ydya ki nd? 

' 'ibid.: ati sighra mrtyu haile, vd citta vibhramddi vyddhi upasthita haile, aprakrta tattva 
siksd nd pdile bhaktira ankura ye sraddhd, tdhd kirupe hrdaye jdgarita haite avakdsa labhn 
karibe? 

!8lbid .: ataeva varndsrama kiyat-parimdne dirgha-sutri haileo bhakli-sadhanera anuktlla- 
riipe svikdra kard kartmrta/ 

l^Ibid.: vaidhi-bhaktira anusilana-krame tahdra dirgha-sulritd kramasah kharva haiya 
padibe/ tahdra anga-sakala kramasah bhaktyange parinati labha karibe/ 

2^Ibid.: ukta dharmera ye anga bhaktira pratikula haya, se angake kramasah paritydga 
karite thdkibe/ 

21lbid .: avasese vaisnava-jivane varnd&rama-dharmati bhakti-puta haiya parama sattvika- 
bhave sddhana-bhaktira ddsa-svarupe karma o bhaktira paraspara avirodhe vartamdna 
thdkibe// 

20: isvarera lusfi-sddhanai yakhana jivanera ekamatra latparya, takhana ye vidhi 
ukta tdtparyake avyavahita-rupe laksya kare, se vidhir ndma mukhya-viddhi/ ye vidhi kichu 
vyavadhdnera sahita sei tdtparyake laksya kare, se vidhi-gauna/ 

,21: mukhya-vidhira saksat phalai bhagavad upasana/ vidhi o updsandra madhye 
avdntara phala ndi/ hari-kirtana o hari-kathd sravanake mukhya-vidhi bald ydya/ 

24ibid., 20: ekati uddharana dilei e visaya spas fa haibe/ pratah-snana ekati vidhi/ prdtah- 
sndna kariyd sarira snigdha o roga-sunya haile, inana sthira haya/ mana sthira haile 
isvaropdsand kard ydya/ esthale jivanera tdtparya ye isvaropdsand/ 

25ibid., 63: krsnetara visaye baddha-jivera yakhana bada anuraga, takhana tahdra 
krsjjtera prati rdga nd thdkd-prdya baliya bodha haya/ takhana mangala-prdrihi jiva 
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kevala sastrera ajnaya krsna-bhajana karena/ei bhajanai vaidha bhajana/ 

^^Ibid., 19: ye paryanta visuddha rdgera udaya nd haya, se paryanta sddhaka avasyai kar- 
tavya-buddhi-sahakdre gauna o mukhya-rupa vidhi avalambana-puwaka krsndnusilana 
karite ihdkibena/ 

.: raga virala/ rdgera udaya haile vidhira ara bala thake nd/ yekala paryanta ragera 
udaya nd haya, se paryanta vidhike dsraya kardi mdnava-ganera pradhdna kartavya/. . . 
ydnhdra atyanta bhdgyavdn o uccddhikdri, tdnhdrai kevala ai marge calite samartha/ 

28 Ibid., 7: bhaya, asa o kartavya-buddhi-dvara ye sakala upasaka isvara-bhajane pravrtta 
hana, tdnhddera bhajana tata visuddha naya/ 

^Ibid., 7 : bhaya o dsd nitdnta heya/ sadhakera yakhana buddhi bhdla haya, takhana tint 
bhaya o dsd paritydga karena evath kariavya-buddhii takhana tdnhdra ekamdtra dsraya 
haya/ paramesvarera prali ragera ye paryanta udaya nd haya, se paryanta kartavya-bud- 
dhike sddhaka paritydga kare nd/ 

on 

JU For an overview of raganuga-bhakti-sadhana see Journal of Vaisnava Studies vol. 
1, no. 3. This issue is dedicated to the topic of rdgdnugd-bhakti. 

CS, pt. 1., 315: sadhakera yakhana raganuga-mdrge lobha haya, takhana sad-gurura 
nikata prarthand karile tini sadhakera nut panksa kariya tdnhdra bhajana-nirnayera 
sange sange siddha-dehera paricaya kariya dibena/ 

^2jD, 369: nijaya kumdra o vrajandthera dtte eka-prakdra dscarya blidva udaya fiaila- 
ubhayai eka mane, sthira karikna ye, siddha-babdji mahdsayera nikata diksd grahana kard 
dvasyaka/... paradina prate gangd-sndna samapti karatah purvopadisla dvddasa tilaka 
dharanarpurvaka Mia raghundthaddsa babafi mahdsayera carane giyd sdUdnga-dandaval 
prandma karilma/ 

•^Ibid., 381: dmddera ki prakdra rdgdnugd-bhaktira adhikdra ache'? 

'■^Ibid.: baba, nijera svabhdva vicara kariya dekha/ ye svabhava haile ye rucira udaya 
haya, tadanusdre rasake svikdra kara, sei rasdvalambana-pfirvaka tdhdra nitya-siddhdd- 
hikdrira anugamana kara/ ihdte kevala nijera rucira panksa kard dvasyaka/ yadi rdga- 
mdrge ruci haiyd thake, tabe sei ruci anusare kdrya kara; ye paryanta rdga-mdrge ruci haya 
ndi, kevala vidhi-mdrge nisthd kara/ 

35 Ibid., 381-2. 

36 Ibid., 382: tomara ara balite haibe na, tumi M-lalitddevira anugata manjari-visesa/ 
tomdra kon seva bhdla lage? (Lalita Devi is one of the chief gopis.) 

' ibid., dmdra mane haya ye, M-lalitd devi drndke puspa-mdld gumphana karite ajnd 
dena — ami sundara puspa cayana kariya maid gumphana kariya tdnhdra Mhaste. diba; 
tini dmdra prati hrpd-hdsya kariya rddhd-krsnera galadese arpana ka.ri.bena/ 

38 Ibid .: tomara sei sevd-sddhana siddha hauka-ami asirvada kari... babd, tumi niran- 
tara ei bhdve rdgdnugd-bhaktira sddhana kara, bahye nirantara vaidhi-bhaktira sdd- 
hana-anga-sakala sobhd pdile thdkuka/ 
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.: prabho, ami yakhana yakhana krsna-bla anusilana kari, iakhana takhana subalera 
anugata haiya thdkite vdsand janmdya/ (Subala is one of Krishna's cowherd friends.) 

40lbid .: ami tomdke dsirvada kari, tumi subalera anugata haiya krsna-seva karite 
thdha; tumi sakhya-rdsera adhikari/ 

4*BRS, 1/2/168: virdjantim abhivyakldm vraja-vdsi-janddi.su/ rdgatmihdm anusrta 
xia sd rdgdnugoaate/ 

42jD, 383: vdki dra kichui ndi, kevala tomdra siddha-sarirera ndma, riipa, paricchada, 
ilyddi tomdra jand avasyaka/ 

43 Ibid.: vrajanalha o vijaya seidina dpana apanake krta-krtartha janiya paramanande 
rdgdnuga-mdrgera sevdya niyukla hailena; bahye punavat samastai rahila-fmrusera nydya 
samasta vyavahdrai rahila, kintu vijaya-kumdra antare stri-svahhdva. hand pa4ilena; vra- 
janalha gopa-balaliera svabhdva labha karilena/ 

44 Gopalaguru Gosvami (ca. 1550) was a disciple of Vakresvara Pandita, a contem- 
porary of Caitanya. 

^Dhyanacandra Gosvami (ca. 1600) was a disciple of Ckipalaguru Gosvami. Both 
were from Orissa. 

4^Narottama Dasa (ca. 1600) was a disciple of Lokanatha Gosvami of Vrindavan. 

4^Visvanatha Cakravarti (ca. 1700) lived in Vrindavan sometime between 1654 
and 1754. He was one of the most prominent commentators of Rupa Gosvami. 

48 Siddha Krsnadasa Baba (ca. 1800) was from Govardhan, near Vrindavan. 
Bhaktivinoda does not mention him; considering that Krsnadasa was so close to 
Bhaktivinoda's dme it is safe to assume that Bhaktivinoda was unaware of his work 
or perhaps did not consider him an authority. In his Gulikd Krsnadasa lists himself 
as the ninth from Narottama. Therefore we place him circa. 1800. 

compositions of both Gopalaguru and Dhyanacandra Gosvami bear the 
same tide, Sri Gaura-govitiddrcana-srnarana-padilhati. The Sri Gaura-govinddrcana-fad- 
dhati is by Siddha Krsnadasa Baba. I have copies of both these works. 

^Dhyanacandra's paddhati is identical to Gopalaguru's, except that he has added 
items about gaura-lild-smarana, including siddha-dsha-dhydna for Gaura-/?7d. Siddha 
Krsnadasa's paddhati presents more details about Krishna's life in mddhurya-rasa. 

^The narrative time setting of the Jaiva-dharma is about AD. 1600. 

• r, ^JD, 435: sri-purusottame kdsimisreia bliavane sriman-malidprabhura gadite djakdla sri- 
vakresvarera sisya sri-gopdldguru gosvami virajamdna/ Apart from this statement Bhakti- 
vinoda does not appear to discuss any other details concerning the parampard or 
line of succession coming from Caitanya. 

53 Ibid., 484: sri-dhydnacandra gosvami sarva-sastre pandita chilena/ visesatah hari-bha- 
jana-tantre tanhara tulya pdradarsi dra keha chila nd/ sri-gopah, guru-gosvdmira sisya- 
ganera madhye tini agra-ganya/ vijaya o vrajandthake bhajana-visaye pararna yogya jndna 
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kariya bhajana-paddliatira samasta tattva siksa diyachilma/ 

presence of Gopala Guru and Dhyanacandra in Bhaktivinoda's writing is 
significant because it shows the intimate connection between Bhaktivinoda's 
sadhana and the process of siddha-prandli. The names of Gopala Guru and 
Dhyanacandra are intimately associated with the process of siddha-prandli. 

te Jaiva-dharma describes initiation as a three step process. The first step is the 
giving of the holy name. This is sometimes called hari-ndma initiation wherein the 
initiate formally receives the famous mahd-mantra: 

hare krsna hare krsna krsna krma hare hare 
hare rdma hare rdrna rdma rdma hare hare/ 

The sddhaka was requested to chant this mantra daily on a string of tulasi beads 
called japa-mdld. This is the sddhaka's first step along the path of vaidhi-bhakti-sdd- 
hana. Af ter some time when the diksd-guru feels that the disciple has matured, the 
next stage of initiation, called mantra-diksd, is offered. Sanatana Gosvami's Hari-bhak- 
ti-vilasa describes how diis initiation should be accompanied with great pomp and 
ceremony including a fire sacrifice (agni-hotra) , but in the Jaiva-dharma, it is reduced 
to just the giving of mantra. Vijaya Kumara and Vrajanatha receive initiation in just 
a simple statement, "Babaji Mahashay took them separately into his cottage and 
gave them the holy manua consisting of eighteen syllables." Mantra-diksd is also a 
part of vaidhi-bhakti-sddhana. The third and final rite is called siddha-prandli-diksd, 
wherein the initiate receives eleven characteristics (eliddasa-bhdva) of a spiritual per- 
sona known as the siddha-deha or the perfected body. This is the initiation into 
raganugd-bhak.li-sddh.ana according to the method of the paddhati-traya. 

^Manjari-sadliana is a unique form of mddhurya-rasa in which the sddhaka assumes 
the identity of a manjari, or a youthful female servant. A manjari is a kind of gopi, 
usually between the ages of 12 and 16, and is under the care of a main sakhi, such as 
Lalita or Visakha. The manjari serves the needs of both Radha and Krsna by serving 
betel nut, bringing water, fanning, combing and braiding hair, massaging, enter- 
taining with music and dance, and so on. The manjari is technically a servant of one 
of Radha's friends, but everyone in Radha's group is a Radha ddsi (servant) , so even 
by serving the sakhi, the send ultimately is aimed at Radha and Krishna. Sri Radha 
considers the manjaris to be extensions of Her own body and therefore allows them 
to be present at more intimate times. 

J/ KS, Samhitd 10/12: sdragrdhi bhajana hrsnam yosit-bhdvdirite 'tmani/ viravat kurute 
l)dhye sariram. karma nityasah// 

■^HC, 15/27, p. 153: sddhite ujjvala rasa, ache bhdva ekddasa, sambandha, vayasa, 
ndma, riipa/ yutha, vesa, djhd, vdsa, sevd, pardkasfhasvasa, pdlya-ddsi ei aparupa// 

•^Ibid., 15/28, p. 154: ei ekddasa bhdva sampurna sddhane/ panca-dasd laksya haya sd- 
dhalta-jivane// sravana, varana, dra smarana, dpana/ sampatii frpanm-vidlia dasaya ga- 
nana// 
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60lbid., 15/ 29, p. 155: nijdpeksd srestlia-suddha-bhdvuka ye jana/ bhdva-mdrge gurude- 
va sei mahdjana// tanhara srimukhe bhdva-tattvera sravana/ haile sravana dasd haya 
prakatana// bhdva-tattva dvi-prakdra karaha vicdra/ nija ekddasa bhdva, krsna-lild dm/ 

61 Ibid., rddhd-krsna astakdla sei lild hare/ tdhdra sravane bbha haya atahpare// lobha 
haile gurupade jijhdsd udaya/ kemane pdiba lild kaha mahdsaya/ / gurudeva krpd kari ' 
karibe varnana/ lild-tattve ekddasa bhava-sanghatana// prasanna haiyd prabhu karibe 
ddesa/ ei bhdve lild madhye karaha pravesa// suddha-rupe siddha-bhdva kariyd sravana/ 
sei bhdva sviya citte karibe varana// 

fr^HC, 15/30, p. 156: varan a-kdlete nija ruci vicdriyd/ gurupade jandibe sarala haiyd, 
prabhu, tumi krpd kari' vei paricaya dile more tdhe mora fmrna priti haya// svabhdvala 
mora ei bhdve ache ruci/ ataeva ajnd sire dhari haye sua// 

6%bid., 15/30, p. 157: ruci yadi nahe tabe akapata mane/ nivedibe nija ruci sriguru- 
carane// vicdriyd gurudeva dibe anyabhava/ tdhe ruci haile prakdsibe nija-bhdva// 

64 Ibid., 15/31, p. 158: sri-gunircarane padi balibe takhana/ tavadista bhava ami kar- 
inu varana// e-bhdva kakhana ami nd chadiba dra/ jivane marane ei sangl ye amdra// 
65 In 

fact, the paddhalis do not describe how siddha-prandh is given. The only indica- 
tions that Dhyanacandra makes in this regard occur when he uses the terms "gu.ru- 
prasdda-janani' (vs. 87, p. 28) "bom from the mercy of Guru" and "guru-dattam" (vs. 
108, p. 32) "given by the guru." It seems that the paddhatis only describe how the 
sddhaka meditates, not how he gets siddha-ptatidli. 

6^David L. Haberman, Acting as a Way of Salvation (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1988), 119-121. 

67 HC, 115. 

6^Ibid., 15/32, p. 158: nija siddha ekddasabhdve vratl haye/smaribe sudrdha-citte 
nija-bhdvacaye// smarane vicdra eka ache ta ' sundara/ dpanera yogya-smrti kara niran- 
tara// dpanera ayogya smarana yadi haya/ bahu yuga sddhileo siddhi kabhu naya// 

6^Ibid., 15/33, p. 158: apana-sddhane smjti yabe ha'ye vrati/ acire apana-dasa haya 
suddha ati// nija suddha-bhavera ye niraniara smrti/ tdhe dura haya sighra jada-bad- 
dha-mati// 

^Ibid., 15/36. p. 162: samadhi-svarupa smrti ye samaye haya/ bhavdpana dasd dsi' 
haibe udaya// sei kale nija siddha-deha abhimdna/ parajiyd jada-deha ha'lje adhisthana// 
takhana svarupe inraja-vdsa ksane ksana/ 

^We believe that there is reasonable grounds to accept that the Bengali handwrit- 
ing from the diksa-patra is that of Thakura Bhakdvinoda. If this is the case, the docu- 
ment is likely a memorandum written by Bhakdvinoda on the basis of what his guru 
told him. In my dissertation I include a sample of known handwriting from Bhakti- 
vinoda's Svalikliita-jivani that may allow a basis for comparison. Regardless of the 
authorship of the document, however, the information that it contains agrees with 
the description of how Bhaktivinoda himself describes his siddha-deha in his Siddhi- 
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lalasa. See below. 

79 

4 We should also note Narottama Dasa's warning that, "One should be careful 
not to mention the details of one's bhajana in public." In spite of this, evidence 
of Bhaktivinoda's personal siddha-deha appears throughout his songs. 

'-'Kedarnath Dutta Bhaktivinoda, Gfto-mala, ed. Srila Bhaktikusuma Sramana 
(Sridham Mayapur, Nadiya: Shri Caitanya Math), 498 Sri-gaurabda: Siddhi-ldlasd 
VIII/ 1-4; IX/1-3. (Translations by Haridhama Dasa.) 

varane tadit, bdsa tarabali, 
kamala manjari noma 
sdde vara varsa vayasa salata, 
svdnanda-sukhada-dhama (1) 

karpura sevd, lalildra garja 
radhd yuthehiari hana 
mamesvan-ndtha, sri nandanandana 
dmara pardna dhana (2) 

sri rupa manjari, prabkrtira sama, 
y ugala sevaya dsa 
avasya se rupa, sevd pdbo ami 
pardhdsthd suvisvdsa (3) 

kabe bd e ddsi, samsiddhi lakhibe, 
rddhd-kunde bdsa kari' 
rddhd-krishna-snia salata karibc, 
purva smrli parihari ' (4) 

vrsabhanu-sutd, carana sevane, 
haibo je pdlyaddsi 
sri rddhara sukha, satata sddhane, 
rahibo ami praydsi (I) 

sri rddhara sukhe, krsnera je sukha, 
jdnibo manele ami 

rddhd-pad/i rhddi'. sri krsna-sangame, 
kabhu na haibo kdmi (2) 

sakhi-gana mama, parama suhrl, 
yugala-premera guru 
lad an uga ha 'ye, sevibo rddhara, 
carana kalpa-laru (4/3) 



THE FUTURE OF ISKCON 

A Conversation Between Steven J. Rosen 
and E. Burke Rochf ord, Jr. 
(Interview, 1992) 

Rosen: Lord Chaitanya predicted a Golden Age for the next ten thousand 
years. ISKCON and Prabhupada's books, specifically, are supposed to sur- 
vive, even thrive, for that period. But then the Kali age really sets in, and 
intense degradation becomes more and more prominent. In the interim 
period, however, devotees are convinced tiiat ISKCON will flourish. But in 
exactly what form? This is open to question. So, first of all, how do you feel 
about this notion of ISKCON flourishing or abiding? Do you think it will? 

Rochford: We must acknowledge mat the movement will exist — it has stay- 
ing power. That's for certain. I think the bigger questions involve the form, 
because the movement has already gone through several serious transition 
periods. But the movement has definitely shown that it's here to stay. 
There's a nice segment by sociologist Rosabeth Ranter who, in her book 
Commitment and Community talks about communes in the nineteenth centu- 
ry. She looks at ninety-one such movements who've left historical records, 
and it's interesting because less than a dozen were able to survive twenty- 
five years, or a single generation. And the majority lasted less than four 
years. So, one thing we have to understand, as a starting point, is that this 
movement has lasted well beyond the average life expectancy of such orga- 
nizations. It has without a doubt shown its ability to endure. 

Rosen: Well, then, let's begin like this: just why has ISKCON endured? To 
what would you attribute its longevity? 

Rochford: I think we can point to a couple of things. First of all, I think we 
can look at its strong, deep religious tradition — its roots in the Gaudiya 
Vaishnava heritage. Then we can also look at the ways in which that tradi- 
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tion has been passed on over the course of time such that those who take it 
up are transformed, or altered, in terms of consciousness — the richness of 
its theology and practice. These are formidable considerations. 

In fact, of those nineteenth-century communes that Kanter had investi- 
gated, the majority of those that had endured were religious. So, wherever 
you see this sort of all-encompassing ideology, especially where there is a 
societal plan widi a deep theological background, you see the prospects for 
success being that much greater. 

Rosen: I guess there are many reasons for this, the foremost being spiritual. 
But I think that from a strictly sociological point of view, it might be said 
that such communities are more likely to be successful because they unify 
people around a common goal. 

Rochford: Exacdy. It presents a sense of common purpose for people. Also, 
relating it to the 'spiritual' reasons you were alluding to — and this is espe- 
cially the case with ISKCON — people have experienced advancement in 
their pursuit of God. In other words, the movement gives what is promises. 
It's that simple, really. There's litde question as to whether the practice of 
Krishna consciousness works — you've got people who have been devotees 
for over twenty years. They're getting something from this. You've had cen- 
turies of Gaudiya Vaishnavas in India— and tens of thousands (if not mil- 
lions) today — who also have adhered to the process of Krishna conscious- 
ness and derived spiritual satisfaction. So this cannot be ignored. The pri- 
mary reason for an enduring community is time-tested proof that the goals 
of that community are attainable and valuable. ISKCON has shown this 
beyond any reasonable doubt, at least for an informed observer. 

Rosen: Let's return for a moment to Ranter's study. Of the few communal 
groups who had staying power, how many went through radical transforma- 
tions? I mean, longevity is important, but if a given group, especially a reli- 
gious group, departs from its initial goals . . . 

Rochford: Most of them did undergo change. And these are far-reaching. 
Some movements remained true to their traditional form. Others have 
become transformed in the sense that they've taken on a sort of accommo- 
dationist stance in regard to the world, or the larger society. But they, too, 
remain true to their religious principles and vows in some manner. And 
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then there are other religious groups that went through tremendous trans- 
formations, becoming big business enterprises and worldly concerns — a 
total transformation. Such groups often retain some semblance of their 
religious elements, but as a secondary concern. 

Rosen: Do you think, perhaps, at one time the danger was that such a fate 
could have befallen ISKCON? In the mid-seventies, when the movement 
was more financially stable, we could just as easily become another big busi- 
ness, wouldn't you say? 

Rochford: Some say it could have happened. But I don't think so. And his- 
tory has shown that it didn't happen. I think die primary reason for this is 
the fact that ISKCON money was always going into the printing of religious 
books, the distribution of sacred food, temples, and things of this nature. 
The money from the sarikiriana was not used, at least not for the most part, 
in making a comfortable, material life for people. It went directly back into 
the religious concerns. So this is an important factor. 

In one sense, though, this is all ancient history, although economics is still 
a critical factor for the movement. In fact, it may be more important now 
than ever before. ISKCON, at this point, doesn't really have a stable, viable 
economic infrastructure. This distinguishes it from similar communities, 
and it should be a critical concern. It can affect the form the movement 
takes in the years ahead. Householders, for instance, are finding, more and 
more, that they have to go out and get jobs or set up private businesses. 
This is now accepted, by and large, by the community of devotees. 

Working outside, of course, was also accepted ten or twelve years ago, but 
it was the exception rather than the rule. Such things would have more 
generally been perceived as maya, or 'illusion,' with only very rare excep- 
tions. Now, I think this accommodationist view is a sign that the movement 
is developing in a healthy way, but there are dangers too. And this is clearly 
the problem that is perceived by 'the purists,' if you will. They don't want to 
compromise the tradition, which is valid. So, there's a tension developing, 
and we'll have to see the way in which devotees deal with this. 

These developments, by the way, present a potentially dramatic effect on 
the movement in terms of what its course is going to be. It's bringing devo- 
tees into the outside world in a rather hill way — they have to work side-by- 
side with people who do not share their beliefs and sense of commitment. 
So that can have its effect. But on the other side, devotees can now preach 
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to people with whom they wouldn't have ordinarily come into contact, and 
in a profound way. Not only with words, but with an example of how to be 
Krishna conscious in what these people consider to be 'the real world.' This 
is important: if the only example ISKCON can set is that of cloistered 
monks, you're going to lose a whole segment of society that could other- 
wise seriously respond to what you have to say. 

You know, taken within the context of earlier Vedic tradition, this could 
all be seen as the unfolding of the Varnashrama system. Initially, Pra- 
bhupada wanted to create brakmanas, an intellectual class, to guide society 
and, clearly, a lot of the early devotees did see themselves in this way, even 
if many of them lacked the necessary qualifications. Then, again, many 
were qualified, and have shown it over the years. The point I want to make, 
though, is diat this was a natural place for Prabhupada to start: his first and 
foremost concern was to create a society that had God in the center. This 
necessitated the making of Irrahmanas — people who see spirituality as the 
most prominent part of their lives. 

In Prabhupada's wisdom, he emphasized this as the paramount thing, 
knowing that once he had a class of Irrahmanas, the movement would be 
established on a strong foundation, and die other classes would grow out of 
that. Therefore he intimated that 50% of his work was left undone — the 
natural unfolding of the Varnashrama system. And as time goes on, Var- 
nashrama organically unfolds. In fact, we see that some devotees are per- 
forming brahminical work, but others are going out and finding work that 
suits them most. You have lawyers, farmers, businessmen — the whole nine 
yards. This diversity can create a stable economic and social base for the 
movement. 

In fact, ISKCON requires this if it is to become what sociologists call 'insti- 
tutionally complete.' Anyway, diversity of employment or occupation is a 
step in this direction, even if it's not necessarily die Varnashrama system 
proper. Actually, it's a facsimile of Varnashrama that is just beginning to 
rear its head in ISKCON. I wonder, as the movement grows and learns to 
accommodate this, will it turn into the actual Varnashrama ideal that we've 
read so much about? So it opens new doors . . 

Rosen: Many devotees will naturally find themselves going in this direction 
as they mature both physically and spiritually, and so they should be ready 
for this and know how to deal with it. 
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Rochford: Definitely. Now that the boundary between ISKCON and the 
outside world is more flexible and fluid, there's potential to really grow. 
The old idea that 'you're a monk or you're in mayti has more or less seen its 
day. Devotees are assimilating, or maturing, as you say. And it's interesting 
to look at the factors that were instrumental in this. First, you have a de- 
cline in book distribution and the selling of paraphernalia; you have devo- 
tees growing older and developing the need to take care of their families. 
Again, the economic factor. Devotees were left without alternatives. When 
books and incense were on the decline . . . 

Rosen: I think this had a lot to do with the time. In the late sixties and early 
seventies, exotic Indian religion, incense, and things of this nature, were in 
vogue. As the seventies came to an end, so did the popularity of many of 
these items, things associated with Krishna consciousness. 

Rochford: Right. And then you had the anti-cult movement, which really 
gained ground in the late seventies. That really affected sankirtana — espe- 
cially in America. People became suspicious of the devotees and all so- 
called cults. So a new economic base was needed for a variety of reasons. 
And many devotees, out of necessity, took to working in the outside world. 
Now, it can be said that some of these devotees are not strict practitioners, 
but I don't think that this is a fair appraisal. Of course, some of them are 
not strict but, then again, some of those who continue to live inside the 
temple are not strict. It is very much an individual thing. 

You know, I visited one temple recently for a Marigal-aratik service at 4:15 
a.m., and I witnessed what I'm sure was a minority representation of the 
community of devotees — and I suspect this is true in most North American 
temples. Now, what does this mean? Well, the purists would say that the 
people who don't attend all of the services are in mdya, but I think it runs a 
litde deeper than that. Many purists may not have a nine-to-five job. Or 
they may not have a family to raise. To be involved in one's family, in the 
way that is required, is no easy task. It takes a lot of time and energy. But if 
one takes on that responsibility, he has to do it correctly. So this has to be 
considered. Such a devotee's service, or involvement, will have to change. 

A sincere devotee will naturally have some modicum of an early morning 
service, simulating what goes on in the temple or actually attending part of 
the temple functions. But it is unrealistic to expect that a householder, liv- 
ing outside, with tons of responsibilities, should have the same require- 
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merits that a monk inside will have. Of course, at this point, devotees will 
run to their Bhagavad-gita and show a million 'Prabhupada saids.' But the 
plain fact is that die movement is evolving, and Prabhupada clearly expect- 
ed this. It evolved constantly while he was here, and it continues to evolve 
in his physical absence. 

Rosen: Yes, and even Bhaktivinode Thakura, in his Bhaktyabka, and else- 
where, prescribes very different duties for monks and for married people — 
he almost makes it look like two different religions . . . 

Rochford: Very interesting. Well, clearly, the economic needs of the devo- 
tees, and their requirements as people, as we've shown, are clearly different 
than they were in the days when Prabhupada was here, and the purists have 
to accept this. You see, the purists and the accommodationists can either 
benefit from, or suffocate, each other. It's up to them. With the cautions 
exerted by the purists, the accommodationists can spread Krishna con- 
sciousness into the world. And with the financial, preaching, festivities, and 
sheer numbers support of the accommodationists, the core members of 
the institution can carry on their grassroots activities. 

Rosen: I see that. It's going on already, to some degree. This is definitely 
the direction we're heading in. We say, 'Prabhupada built a house in which 
the whole world could live.' And we're working to realize that goal. But 
there are problems. 

Rochford: Yes. But without belaboring the finer points of the issue, I think 
the problems can be solved rather simply. If devotees both inside and out- 
side tire temple learn to communicate more, and to have mutual respect, 
Prabhupada's vision could be achieved. Of course, this is more difficult 
than it seems. Nonetheless, the importance of devotee relationships cannot 
be overstated. And, if I'm not mistaken, this is now a much vocalized point 
among the reformers in the movement. 

Rosen: That's right. But this is related to older, long-standing problems. 
I'm talking about the rift between ascetics and householders. In fact, the 
tension between monks and married people is an old one. It existed in 
India for some time, and was even seen in the Gaudiya Matha (ISKCON's 
parent institution). But, despite this tension Gaudiya Vaishnavism, from the 
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time of Mahaprabhu to the present day, has accommodated householders. 
To start the movement in the West, Prabhupada emphasized monastic life. 
Of course, I'm not saying that this emphasis would have necessarily shifted 
but as devotees matured, and began to work and raise families, I think he 
would have structured the organization to accommodate these things in a 
more grassroots kind of way. Emphasis on in-house businesses, gurukula, 
and these kinds of things. 

If you look at the history of our sampraddya, there has always been a large 
contingent of householders, even among the greatest devotees. Most of 
Mahaprabhu's associates. Bhaktivinode Thakura, the great teacher in out- 
line that I mentioned earlier, was the father of ten children, a court magis- 
trate, and a prolific writer. Now, his lifestyle was quite different than the 
monks of his lime, but he was also a respected devotee — a devotee of the 
highest order. 

I see it as a question of maturity. Mature purists, to use your term, will 
embrace householders — uying to understand or even appreciating their 
different lifestyle — and work with them to spread Krishna consciousness. 
And mature householders, who largely fit into what you call the accommo- 
dationist category, will work with the monks and do their level best to come 
up to standard. 

Rochf ord: This is required if the movement is to survive. Well, it will survive 
in any case. But this is required if the movement is to prosper. And look at 
the example you mentioned — Bhaktivinode. His co-workers would have 
seen in him an upright, honest, ethical citizen, who is contributing to the 
world both materially and spiritually. Clearly, not everyone will contribute 
in this all-consuming way. But his example is significant. Such a class of 
devotees, in some sense at least, offers an even better example than their 
renunciant counterparts. They are clearly in the world, but not of it. This 
impresses people, at times, on a much deeper level. It's something they can 
relate to, and it makes Krishna consciousness appear practical, something 
that has value for them in their present state. And something that's accessi- 
ble, too. 

I think one thing that needs to be discussed is the subject of role models, 
both for purists and for accommodationists. Again, you mentioned Bhak- 
tivinode — a perfect role model, in a sense, for both. And then there's cer- 
tainly Srila Prabhupada. But the onus now falls squarely on the shoulders 
of Prabhupada's disciples. Good, thoughtful leadership is called for . . . 
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Rosen: Let me read you something that was written by a sociologist named 
Stuart Wright: "Commitment to a movement characterized by charismatic 
leadership emerges out of an investment of 'trust' made by members . One 
problem all world-transforming movements face is that followers need to 
be convinced that movement leaders are legitimate embodiments or repre- 
sentatives of moral truths and, therefore, worthy of their sacrifice and dedi- 
cation. If, however, invested loyalty or trust is betrayed through actions that 
are perceived as morally inconsistent with espoused ideals or goals, the like- 
lihood of defection is increased." 

This interests me and dictates, perhaps, the next course of our discussion. 
ISKCON thrived under Prabhupada's guidance and personal example. 
Soon after his departure, things started to get difficult, to say the least. It 
seems that the onus really is on the current leaders of ISKCON to set high 
examples . . . 

Rocbford: It has to be there in any movement, and doubly in this one, if 
for no other reason than the overwhelming centrality of the guru/ disciple 
relationship. So all senior devotees have an obligation to set a high stan- 
dard, but this obligation is especially poignant for those who are set up as 
gurus — they must embody the ideals, or else people will simply leave the 
movement. 

There is, of course, the phenomenon of seeing Krishna consciousness as 
larger than the institution and even larger than the relationship with one's 
own gum. In that case devotees who have problem-gurus, shall we say, will 
stay within the fold of Krishna consciousness. They will go on with their 
practices and take recourse in Prabhupada and his teachings, eventually 
taking shelter, perhaps, of one of Prabhupada's more exemplary disciples. 
But such things are rare, and the more common case scenario is that a dis- 
enchanted disciple will simply leave the movement to pursue a more mate- 
rialistic life. 

In ISKCON today, though, there is a sense of connection with Srila 
Prabhupada and, through him, the whole Gaudiya tradition. So disen- 
chanted devotees would do well to nurture diis relationship in addition to 
the relationship with his or her individual guru, or through his or her guru. 
That way, if there is some betrayal of trust — if the guru falls away from the 
movement — the disciple still has Prabhupada, whose instruction is the 
embodiment of the entire philosophy, and the entire process of Krishna 
consciousness. Do you agree? 
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Rosen: Absolutely. Traditionally, this is called acdrya-fturufa — everyone is 
linked to the pure representative of Krishna, to the founder of a particular 
lineage. In our case, Prabhupada is the founder/ acarya of ISKCON — so ev- 
eryone in the institution should have a direct relationship with him. This is 
not to say that one is not linked through one's gum, or that one does not 
honor one's guru, but the acarya is of central importance to everyone in the 
institution. The relationship with one's gum is dependent upon the guru's 
relationship with Prabhupada. This is parampara. This is the way a Vaish- 
nava lineage works. In this way there is a common interest for all disciples 
and, as we've discussed, this enables an institution to grow and prosper. 

Rochford: This is the point I know there's some controversy about ritvik 
and diksha, and things of that sort. That's not what I'm talking about here. 
I'm talking about a very pragmatic connection. It's real. No matter who 
one's initiating guru is, an ISKCON devotee is distinctly related to Pra- 
bhupada — a Prabhupada follower. 

Rosen: We call it a "Prabhupad-anuga"! 

Rochford: Right. And while we're talking about the importance of leader- 
ship, I want to say that I think there is some trouble in ISKCON today. 
Leaders are not what they once were. Maybe it's because they are feeling 
Prabhupada's absence, I don't know. 

Rosen: Well, it really varies. There's strong leadership in some parts of the 
movement . . . 

Rochford: Oh, I'm generalizing, without doubt. I'm speaking mainly about 
the movement in America. That was the subject of my dissertation and the 
area in which I've conducted the most elaborate amount of research. But, 
no, I'm aware of the success, especially in parts of India, the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. It's phenomenal. Since Prabhupada's departure, die 
movement has tripled in those places. And it continues to grow in South 
America, too. But there is clearly a problem in America. The devotees 
there, by and large, are not as inspired as they once were. 

There are a lot of reasons for this. One reason may simply be a reflection 
of age. Devotees are older, with families, and their concerns are shifting. In 
some ways, their commiffnent to Krishna consciousness may be deeper than 
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ever before. But externally, they don't appear to have the zealousness of by- 
gone days. Their time is spent with the family or at work. We've discussed 
this already. Even the people who are joining the movement, today, though, 
do not seem to have the same spirit as the devotees I met when I first start- 
ed studying ISKCON, some fifteen years ago. A lot of young people today 
have hardly even heard of the movement, much less desire to join it. 

Rosen: Well, there is the straight-edge phenomenon, you know. I was dis- 
cussing this with J. Stillson Judah some time ago. He asked me about the 
young people today and if they still join for the same reasons as when I 
joined the movement, almost twenty years ago. I told him that the kids of 
today are very different, and I had these straight-edge kids in mind. They 
join die movement because it gives theological legitimization to practices 
they already hold dear. For example, straight-edge kids are mostly celibate, 
they avoid intoxication, and they are determined vegetarians. Naturally, 
Krishna consciousness is appealing to them. They're already in the mode 
of goodness, and so they're attracted to the lifestyle of the devotees. Not 
surprizingly, more and more of these kids are joining the movement. So 
I'm not sure if I'd agree with you . . . 

Rochford: No, I'm not saying that. There's a good clientele out there. But I 
don't think the devotees are responding as quickly as they should. Or, at 
least, they're not responding as quickly as they would have, say, ten or 
twelve years ago. This is definitely the case in America. You know, I used to 
be able to ask my students, an entire class, 'How many of you have had a 
face-to-face encounter with a Hare Krishna?' Practically all hands would rise 
— every student had a story to tell. Over the years, however, this has hap- 
pened less and less, and now few have had direct contact with the devotees. 
So there's a problem with the movement in America, and, in my estima- 
tion, a lot of it can be traced to poor leadership. Book distribution is down, 
Harinama, public chanting, is down. 

Now, part of this has to do with the economic situation, age, leadership 
etc., as we already discussed, but there are other factors as well. Some devo- 
tees say that things started going downhill once Prabhupada departed. But, 
if truth be told, book distribution and other things started to decline a cou- 
ple of years prior to that. And I think the end of the sixties and early seven- 
ties — with its hippiedom, exotic Indian religion, incense, etc., was one of 
the factors. 
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Still, things started to deteriorate even before Prabhupada left. It's inter- 
esting, isn't it? The days of annually doubling book distribution scores and 
the millions of books sold started to taper off by 1976. It wasn't as bad as it 
was to become in the eighties, but there was a clear decline. And so devo- 
tees started to go out on sankirtana as Santa Claus and distribute records 
and paraphernalia even while Prabhupada was still here! So these were the 
beginnings of the economic difficulties for ISKCON. 

Rosen: Of course, instead of solving the problems these things exacerbated 
the situation, and devotees were perceived as entr epreneurs — just out to 
make a buck. Even for the devotees who were honest and relatively straight- 
forward, it started to look bad. 'Devotees as Santa Claus? Just see how de- 
ceptive these devotees are!' But the Santa Claus thing started in good spirit, 
using the holiday season to distribute the message of God. And Pra- 
bhupada supported it! Unfortunately, it was eventually abused by opportu- 
nistic devotees, and so the suspicions of already skeptical non-devotees 
seemed justified. 

Rochford: Exactly. In a sense, it couldn't have been worse. The short-term 
gain was not worth the long-term consequences. I don't think there's any 
question about this. And these things developed independently of Srila 
Prabhupada's disappearance. Whether he was here or not, these things 
were going on. And then with the anti-cult movement and the Robin 
George Case, the defection of New Vrindavan, bad or bogus gurus, bad or 
bogus media — Americans, by and large, came to mistrust the devotees. 

The anti-cult movement became a viable force in America, especially in 
the mid-to-late seventies. That's when they were at their str ongest, which 
means that they were spreading their own propaganda about ISKCON and 
other new religious movements. So they were, in a sense, shaping public 
opinion. The press obviously helped them along the way. As a result, peo- 
ple were already gaining a sense of distrust and even began to think that 
the movement was dangerous in some way. This was going on while 
Prabhupada was here. 

The other thing we have to look at is the devotees themselves. In some 
cases, you had inexperienced, if well-meaning, devotees, who acted like 
anything but Vaishnavas while out on sankirtana. This is not to say, of 
course, that there weren't many sincere devotees out there — and still are — 
who were doing it properly with compassion and the correct religious atti- 
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tilde. But let's face it, there were many overzealous devotees who were just 
trying to rake in the bucks. Some did it 'to please Prabhupada'; others did 
it for name and glory; still others, I'm sure, did it for their own profitable 
ends. But it created a bad name for the movement. A growing public hostil- 
ity was taking place — an unfortunate hostility. So there are a lot of factors 
that are working together to make things difficult for the devotees here in 
the States. 

Hopefully, American devotees have learned their lessons well and will not 
make the same mistakes. They can learn from their past and from the In- 
dian community as well. Here's a prime example of how to pursue Krishna 
consciousness in a tangible but sophisticated way. I think the example of 
the Indian people is significant and fits very neatly with the paradigm we've 
set up of accommodation ist devotees. But this is a touchy subject. 

Rosen: How so? 

Rochford: Well, for starters, I don't think there's any doubt that the East- 
Indian people will continue to have a significant role in the movement. 
Now, there are many sides to this issue. I think initially at least, Indians 
were brought in more as a strategic consideration than anytfiing else. With 
the anti-cult movement labelling ISKCON 'a cult,' something had to be 
done. The logical and most natural move at this point was to affirm the 
long-standing assumption that ISKCON was part of the Hindu heritage. 
Thus, it's not a cult by the prevalent definition. 

The fact is, however, that ISKCON sees itself as Sanatana Dharma and it 
sees Hinduism as a sectarian religion, possibly having its origins in San- 
atana Dharma but nonetheless a separate phenomenon. Leaving all these 
technicalities aside for a moment, one fact remains: ISKCON doesn't really 
see itself as Hindu and so many see this identification as little more than a 
strategic move. However, there's enough historical and ideological evi- 
dence to associate ISKCON with Hinduism and so the identification can 
wash with the legal system: ISKCON is part of Hinduism. Fine. It has a neat 
label. But what happened is interesting. As more Indians stalled to identify 
the ISKCON temples as their own, both they and the devotees started to 
see that the two groups could benefit from each other. 

Rosen: In fact, this was one of Silla Prabhupada's plans. He wanted to pop- 
ularize Krishna consciousness in the West because people in other parts of 
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the world generally try to emulate the things they see going on here. He 
thought that Indians would get more serious about Vaishnava spirituality if 
they saw Westerners taking it seriously. Which is exacdy what happened. 

Jack Hawley, a professor of religion at Columbia University, calls it 'the 
pizza effect,' an idea that, I understand, arose with Agehananda Bharati. 
Most people assume that pizza originated in Italy. It didn't — it originated in 
America. But now it's popular in Italy as well. So ISKCON, as a distinct insti- 
tution, originated in the States — but it had a huge effect in making India 
and Indians Krishna conscious. 

Of course, Prabhupada wanted East-Indian involvement, and as early as 
1970 he created the Life Membership program. But he wanted it to be 
clear that we were not teaching Hinduism, at least as it's presendy under- 
stood. We were not supporters of polytheism or the caste system nor were 
we, in an ultimate sense, to be identified with any sectarian religion. But 
Hindus were like our close relatives . . . 

Rochford: Right. Anyway, the alliance between the devotees and the Indian 
community initially gained strength as a result of the efforts of the anti-cult 
movement. So this sort of came in through the back door, if you will. But 
it's an important merger of interests. The Indians came to the devotees' res- 
cue: 'Oh, when you attack ISKCON, you're attacking Hinduism.' And the 
devotees, for their part, established Vaishnava temples and explained Vedic 
texts and culture with renewed enthusiasm. So they helped each other. 

Rosen: Another way in which East-Indians help ISKCON is related to our 
initial conversation about the growth of ISKCON and its accommodationist 
direction. Most Indians who consider Krishna consciousness their religion 
live outside the temple, have jobs, family. So they provide an example of 
how to pursue Krishna consciousness in the world which, as we've said, is 
becoming more and more a part of the ISKCON lifestyle. 

Rochford: Precisely. East-Indians have traditionally supported ISKCON 
with funds — diat's the life membership program. But why were they able to 
do so? Because diey have jobs and such. So they provide an essential model 
for ISKCON devotees, especially since ISKCON is nanirally growing in the 
ways we've mentioned. If ISKCON devotees — and by this I especially mean 
the householders — follow the lead of the well-established Indian members, 
it can decrease, if not put an end to, ISKCON's economic problems. 
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This is not just for householders, but for all those who want to keep jobs 
or make financial contributions. As you know, the Indian community is 
becoming more and more involved as full-time practitioners, advisers and 
managers of the movement; so they will naturally be a tremendous re- 
source for ISKCON's future needs. I think they're also being accepted 
more in the devotee community. It seemed to me, some fifteen years ago, 
that devotees shunned the Hindu world. 

Rosen: Well, I think the problem stemmed from this: most Hindus did not 
want a twenty-year-old American telling them about something they 
deemed to be their own religion. In other words: 'Who are you to be telling 
me about an Indian religion? I come from India.' But over the course of 
time, I think the Hindus began to see that devotees did know more about 
the tradition (they learned Sanskrit and Bengali) or, at the very least, they 
seemed more committed to it and won Hindu acceptance because of that. 

On the other side, I think devotees were humbled by having to align 
themselves with Hindus due to the anti-cult antagonism, and also because 
of the economic problem — here were people who knew how to make 
money and use it in Krishna's service. So devotees came to respect Hindus 
and the experience they had to offer. 

Rochford: Nicely put. But let's consider a potential problem. As East-In- 
dians become more involved in ISKCON, what is the danger that Prabhu- 
pada's movement might become another ethnic church? Of course, it is 
more likely they will be accepted into ISKCON like everybody else, and 
because they accept the principles and teachings expressed in Prabhupada's 
books they will not fall into the ethnic pitfall that so many religions have. 
'You're not that body' is, of course, a simple straightforward teaching of 
ISKCON. So, although the danger is diere, I would trust that it's not likely. 

Rosen: I don't think it's likely to be a problem. The leadership of the move- 
ment is very cautious about this, and anyone who makes it into ISKCON 
management knows the philosophy well enough to avoid such pitfalls. 
Anyway, only time will tell. 

Rochford: Indeed, that's true. Still, a lot depends on devotee interaction 
and the way in which they deal with the Indian community in the next few 
years. It should be an enlightening experience for all concerned. Actually, 
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the involvement of the Indian community is something that will occur 
quite naturally. Perhaps a more immediate thing to deal with, however, is 
the ongoing tension between purist and accommodationist factions in 
ISKCON. 

There are definite ways that devotees can deal with this, as we have dis- 
cussed. Yet there are also ways that a fanatical purist view could be detri- 
mental, and I think ISKCON history has shown that. 

Rosen: Can you give some examples of things devotees should watch out 
for as the accommodationist view becomes more and more prevalent? 

Rochford: Well, to give some very brief examples: if devotees assimilate too 
well they will, in a sense, minimize the urgency of establishing the 
Varnashrama system. There will be virtually no need for it, at least as a for- 
mal institution. If devotees take advantage of the already existing infrastruc- 
ture of the material world, in terms of work etc., they will not find the need 
to establish modes of employment within the confines of the movement, 
which will remain a small, economically inefficient society. So that's one 
potential problem. Related to this is the problem of gurukula. If devotees 
make use of outside schools, they will never feel the urgency to develop the 
gurukula system, which should be developed, even if it has a problematic 
history in ISKCON. So these are the types of problems. 

Now, I'm not saying that these are necessarily bad tilings. Perhaps it is in 
this way that economic and educational facilities will unfold for ISKCON. 
No one really knows at this point. But these things have to be thought 
about and openly discussed. Should devotee children be educated outside? 
Maybe — ISKCON doesn't have the same resources as outside institutions. 
The children can perhaps be educated outside but given their spiritual 
education in the home. Even so, there are critically important trade-offs 
involved. And these may put ISKCON's young, and ISKCON itself, at risk. 

Nor are there vast numbers of job opportunities within ISKCON. De- 
votees are learning to make use of the larger 'outside' institutions, and per- 
haps this will lead to compromise — or maybe it will simply lead to increased 
preaching opportunities. Maybe devotees will work outside of ISKCON but 
their dedication to ISKCON will not diminish in the slightest. That's cer- 
tainly possible. But the purists will not accept it and they will see this as 
undermining the values of the institution. So, how to balance these things? 

The movement needs to recognize that both these points of view are valid 
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and have a place in Krishna consciousness. What's more, they are not iso- 
lated but represent a continuum — these are gray areas in which every devo- 
tee will find himself from time to time. It's not that one devotee is a purist 
and another is accommodationist. Not at all. Every devotee periodically 
drifts from one of these worldviews into the other. The future of ISKCON 
rests on exacdy how the institution, as a whole, finds a balance. 
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(1990) in South Asian Languages and Civilizations. His dissertation was on 
the rasa theory of Rupa Gosvamin and his research has centered around 
Chaitanya Vaishnavism, Vedanta, and Sanskrit literary criticism. He has 
recently completed the Nectar of the Holy Name, a translation from Bengali of 
Manindranath Guha's classic work on the theology of the holy name in Chai- 
tanya Vaisnavism. In addition, he operates a small publishing company called 
"Blazing Sapphire Press," which specializes in scholarly studies and bilingual 
translations of some of the major works of Chaitanya Vaishnavism and of 
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Jason D. Fuller is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Religious 
Studies at DePauw University in Greencastle, Indiana. His primary area of 
research interest is modern Bengali religious and social history focusing on 
Vaishnava revivalist movements in the late nineteenth century. Recent works 
include "A Path Fraught With Danger: Reflections on Astanga Yoga from 
Bhaktivinoda Thakura's Prema Pradipa," JVS Vol. 14, No. 1 (Fall 2005), pp. 
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janatosani and the Construction of a Middle-Class Vaisnava Sampradaya in 
Nineteenth-Century Bengal," in Antony Copley, ed., Hinduism in Public and 
Private: Reform, Hindutva, Gender, and Sampraday (New Delhi: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2003), pp. 173-210. 

Tamal Krishna Goswami (1946-2002) was an initiating spiritual master and 
Governing Body Commissioner of the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness. He has written numerous books, including Servant of the 
Servant and The Final Pastimes of Srila Prabhupdda. Regar ding the intimate 
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author, having been a close, personal secretary to A. C. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada in 1977, just prior to Prabhupada's demise. Reentering 
academia as an accomplished monk (sannydsin) , Goswami wrote numer- 
ous books and papers from a scholarly point of view and astonished his 
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sertation on Prabhupada as a premier Vaishnava theologian is currently 
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ter's degree in Religious Studies from Oxford, and a B.A. in Philosophy 
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than half a century, and in that time he has produced many important 
works, such as The Miracle Plays of Mathura (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1972; and Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1973). 
Among his many classic papers on Indian religion, perhaps his best known 
is "Caitanya's Ecstasies and the Theology of the Name," in Bardwell L. 
Smith, ed., Hinduism: New Essays in the History of Religions (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1976; reprint 1982), which appears in this volume. Dr. Hein is cur- 
rendy Professor Emeritus of Comparative Religion at Yale University. 
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South Asian Studies Committee, and Director of the Center for the Analysis 
of Sacred Space at the University of California, Santa Barbara. Her publica- 
tions include Veda and Torah: Transcending the. Textuatity of Scripture (1996) and 
Ritual and Pmwr (1990). She is currendy completing three volumes, Bhakti 
and Embodiment: At Play irith Kfsna's Limitless Fmms, a multimedia digital vol- 
ume, From Geographic Place to Transcendent Space: Tracking Krsna 's Footprints in 
Vraja-Maiidala\ and an edited volume, Beyond Hubert arid, Mauss: Reimagining 
Sacrifice in Hindu and Jewish Traditions. 

E. H. Jarow (formerly Eric Huberman) has been an Assistant Professor in 
History of Religions at Vassar College since 1995. He was previously a 
Mellon Fellow in the Humanities at Columbia University and a Fulbright 
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Narrative of the Bhagavata Purdna (Albany, New York: State University of 
New York Press, 2003). 
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Leeds, England. She has written My Sweet Lord: The Hare Krishna Movement 
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of the British Association for the Study of Religions she is interested in 
methodological issues in the discipline and in encouraging younger schol- 
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book, Madness of tfie Saints: Ecstatic Religion in Bengcd (University of Chicago 
Press, 1989). She has also authored many articles on Gaudlya Vaishnavism 
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and related subjects. She is Associate Professor of Religious Studies at the 
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Howard J. Resnick (H.D. Goswami) received his Ph.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. An accomplished Sanskritist and Indologist, Resnick is now lecturing 
throughout the world at both religious and academic institutions on the 
depth and profundity of Vaishnavism. He has published numerous books in 
English, Spanish, and several other languages, and he was chosen to com- 
plete A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada's translation of Srimad 
Bhagavatam on behalf of ISKCON's Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, which he did. 




E. Burke Rochford, Jr., is the author of Hare Krishna in America (Rutgers 
University Press, 1985), and over the past 25 years he has focused on the 
Hare Krishna movement, on which he has written numerous articles. His 
primary interest is the movement's development, particularly in relation to 
its school system (Gurukula) and its social interaction with the western 
world. Rochford has been Professor of Sociology and Religion at Middle- 
bury College since 1986. 

Kenneth Rose studied at Bob Jones University and received a B.A. in philos- 
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ment at Christopher Newport University in Virginia. 
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KLM {Archeology and the Vaishnava Tradition: The Pre-Christian Roots of 
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dia: The Life and Times of His Divine Grace A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhu- 
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lars Discuss the Gaudiya Tradition, Delhi: 1994, reprint) — he has developed 
an important voice in the Indian religious community. He is an initiated 
disciple of Srila A.C. Bhaktivedanta Svami Prabhupada and editor-in-chief 
of the Journal of Vaishnava Studies. His recent books include Essential 
Hinduism (Praeger, 2006) and Black Lotus: The Spiritual Journey of an Urban 
Mystic (Hari-Nama Press, 2007). 
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Bruce N. Scharf (Brahmananda Dasa) completed his studies in English In 
erature at New York University and then became one of Prabhupada's ear- 
liest disciples, being initiated in New York in September, 1966. Prabhupada 
promptly appointed him the first ISKCON temple president. Brahmanan- 
da supervised Prabhupada's record album of Hare Krishna, which became 
popular amongst the youth of the counterculture. This led to Brahma- 
nanda arranging the first western publication of Prabhupada's books with 
MacMillian's edition of the Bhagavad Gita As It Is with forewords by Allen 
Ginsberg, Thomas Merton, and Denise Levertov. With his own funds 
Brahmananda then published Prabhupada's Teachings of Lord Caitanya, 
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George Harrison. He then organized ISKCON's first in-house printing 
press in Boston. Soon thereafter, Prabhupada sent Brahmananda to Africa, 
and he established preaching centers in over 15 countries. As a personal 
secretary, he travelled with Prabhupada in India, America, and Europe. He 
now lives in Vrindavan, U.P., India. 

Graham M. Schweig did his graduate studies at the University of Chicago and 
Harvard University and received his doctorate in Comparative Religion from 
the latter university. He is currently Associate Professor and Director of the 
Indie Studies Program in the Department of Philosophy and Religious 
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Sanskrit in the Asian and Middle Eastern Languages and Cultures Depart- 
ment at the University of Virginia. Schweig's work focuses on the devotional 
theistic traditions of India, love mysticism in world religions, and the psychol- 
ogy of religion. His two most recent books are Dance of Divine Love: India's 
Classic Sacred Love Story: The Rasa Lild of Krishna (Princeton University Press, 
2005) and Bhagavad Gita: The Beloved Lord's Secret Love Song (HarperSanFran- 
cisco, 2007). 

Donna M. Wulff is Associate Professor of Religious Studies at Brown 
University. Together with John Stratton Hawley she has edited the book 
Devi: Goddesses of India (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 
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Her special field is Bengali Vaishnavism and kirtana, and her study of Rupa 
Gosvamin's Vidagdha-mddhava is now considered a classic in western 
Vaishnava scholarship. 



The Journal of Vaishneva Studies (JVS) began as a small scholarly 
enterprise in 1992 and blossomed into one of Hinduism 's most 
successful academic journals, with articles that are used as requiered 
reading in universities worldwide. It's focus is on the many 
Vaishnava lineages of India, including cutting-edge research by 
leading scholars in the field. Culled from the vast JVS archives, 
the present volume offers a variety of well-informed papers on the 
history, philosophy, and cultures of the Gaudiya Vaishnava 
tradition. It also explores this tradition s contemporary and most 
far-reaching manifesatation: the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness ((1SKCON). Thus, the insightful articles found 
here unveil the many layers of the rich theistic tradition known 
througt the world as "the Hare Krishna Movement." 
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Spiritual Journey of an Urban mystic 
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